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INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1930-^31 

[The following is an extract from Chapter VIII. of the recently issued 
“ India in 1930-31,’^ published by the Government of India, Central Publica- 
tion Branch.] 

After describing the progress of the Survey’s investigations of the 
prehistoric remains in the Indus basin, the Report proceeds : 

Turning now from prehistoric to historic times, we may describe first 
the discoveries made this season during the course of the excavations at 
Taxila, which were again of much interest. Here Sir John Marshall’s opera- 
tions were mainly directed to clearing up some of the outstanding problems 
relative to the history of the several cities on the Bhir Mound and in Sirkap. 
He has now ascertained that there were not more than four successive cities 
on the former site. The latest of these was in occupation at the beginning of 
the second century u.c., when the Bactrian Greeks overran tliis part of the 
Punjab, and the second when Alexander the Great came to Taxila in 326 u.c. 
— a fiict that is demonstrated by the discovery in the second stratum of 
Hellenic pottery and of coins of Alexander and Philip y\rkkeus. In the 
absence of similar preci.se evidence in the lower levels it has not yet been 
possible to determine the dates of the two earlier cities, but in view of the 
rapidity with which city succeeded city in later times at Taxila, there seems 
no reason, despite the fact that the buildings of the first settlement arc 
distinctly rougher in construction than their successors, to suppose that the 
site was occupied earlier than the sixth or seventh century a.c. In all four 
levels now exposed the buildings and streets were laid out very irregularly, 
and in some points of construction and detail the houses were definitely 
inferior to the earliest buildings at Sirkap. With the establishment of Greek 
rule at Taxila occupation was shifted from the Bhir Mound to Sirkap, and to 
this age belong both the first and second cities on the new site. A find of 
interest made in a house belonging to the second city in Sirkap was a group 
of objects comprising a bronze ceremonial water vessel {kaniandalu) of typical 
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Indian pattern, a bronze standard lamp with four legs ornamented with 
spread-winged birds, a bronze incense burner and the remains of a bedstead of 
wood covered with brass or copper sheeting. The succeeding city (that is, 
the third from the bottom) dates from the reign of one of the early Scythian 
kings — probably Azes I., many of whose coins were found buried in small 
hoards beneath the house floors. It was evidently this monarch who first laid 
out the city in the straight regular streets which continued to distinguish it to 
the end of its history, and contracted its perimeter, substituting well-built walls 
and bastions of solid stone for the older fortifications of mud ; and the magni- 
tude of the structural alterations dating from this period indicates that the 
Scythian conquest of Taxila was in all probability accompanied by widespread 
havoc and destruction of property. How violent were the times of the 
Greeks, Scythians and Parthians may be gauged from the fact that Sirkap 
was apparently reduced to ruins and rebuilt no less than six times within 
a .space of 300 years. It was on the last of these occasions that the many 
treasures of gold and silver found by Sir John Marshall, and described in our 
last Report, were hurriedly buried and never afterwards reclaimed, doubtless 
because their owners had been put to the sword or driven into exile. The 
co-ordination of these treasures with other antiquities found with them has 
made it clear that this catastrophe occurred when the Parthians were overcome 
by the Kushans a little before a.d. 64, and we are thus provided with an 
important means for determining the dates of many rulers connected with 
Taxila, notably Pacores, Zeioni.ses, Aspavarma, Sasas and Satavastra, as well 
as for reconstructing the history of local art during the finst century a.i)., since 
it is now for the first time possible to differentiate between the sculptures 
produced in the Scytho-Parthian and Kushan periods respectively. Among 
other finds of interest recently made in Sirkap were an inscribed ladl*^ and 
bowl of silver, and a .series of square coins issued by a hitherto unknown ruler 
named Vijayamitra with a legend in Kharoshthi on the obverse and in early 
Brahmi on the reverse. The coins date from the second half of the first 
century a.d., and were probably struck, not in Taxila itself, but in some 
district of the Eastern Punjab — possibly Audumbara — where Brahmi was used 
equally with Kharoshthi. 

“In addition to these operations in the ancient cities of Taxila, an 
imposing Buddhist stupa and monastery of the later Kushan period were 
excavated during the year at Bhamala near the head of the Khanpur valley 
some thirteen miles from Taxila, and the clearance of the monastery attached 
to the great Dharmarajika stupa — the most important institution of its kind 
in the neighbourhood — was also started. The Bhamala group of edifices is 
noteworthy for the boldness of its architectural detail, and the stucco figures 
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which adorn it display more character in their modelling than was usual at this 
date. Several of the panels depict the death of the Buddha, a subject which 
has not hitherto been found treated at Taxila. There is also present an 
interesting pavement of terracotta tiles incised with Buddhist symbols, which 
resemble those at Marwan, near Srinagar, in Kashmir. Like all other 
Buddhist monuments in the neighbourhood, the monasteries both of Bhamala 
and of Dharmarajika were sacked and burnt by the White Huns (Ephthalites) 
towards the close of the fifth century a.d., and the evidence of their violence 
is only too apparent in the abundance of charcoal, fiercely burnt masonry, 
charred manuscripts, gold and silver coins, and human skeletons lying in 
contorted attitudes among the ruins. The gold coins are issues of the Kidara 
Kushans, the silver of the White Huns themselves. The latter were probably 
in circulation at Taxila before the actual destruction of the monasteries, which 
may be assumed to have taken place some time after the White Huns had 
taken possession of this part of the Punjab. 

“ At Nalanda, in Bihar, the excavation of the Buddhist university city, to 
which brief reference was made in last year’s Report, was continued. The 
remains here, which range in date from the sixth to the twelfth century a.d., 
indicate that the city fell into ruins a number of times and was as often 
re-built. 'Fhe lay-out of the city is characterized by a range of detached 
monasteries along the east side, and a corresponding range of stupas along the 
west. A number of these monasteries, and also the main stupa at the south 
end of the site, were excavated in previous years ; and in the year under 
review the stupa site No. 1 1, situated next to the main stupa, was cleared, and 
a large number of small votive stupas that had been erected around it by 
pious devotees were revealed. This stupa differs considerably in plan from 
the main stupa next to it, and lacks the many stucco images with which its 
neighbour is embellished, its own decoration being limited to brick niches and 
pilasters of various patterns. Well-wrought plaster reliefs of animal figures, 
with the deer and the wheel of law in the centre, were, however, recovered in 
a later structure excavated at a higher level towards the southern end of this 
site. These reliefs occur on what appears to have been a pedestal that once sup- 
ported a large stucco image of the Buddha in the preaching attitude. As soon 
as the buildings at Nalanda are excavated steps arc taken to conserve them. 
The chief work of conservation done this year was to monastery No. 8 , where 
the ruined walls and cells and the main entrance gateway were in part recon- 
structed from internal evidence, and a subsidiary shrine in the courtyard 
was repaired. A new approach road connected with the District Board road 
was constructed, and an original passage between two of the monasteries was 
opened up again to connect with the approach road and bring visitors straight 
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to the site. Among the minor antiquities recovered at Nalanda were a stone 
image of the Buddha in bhumisparsami^dra and a very well executed standing 
figure of Avalokitesvara. Another important find was a missing portion of 
an inscribed stone slab that had been found in a previous year, which enables 
this inscription to be fully deciphered. 

“ At Paharpur, in Bengal, excavation was continued in the great monastic 
courtyard containing the massive central temple of brick, and around the high 
panelled basement of the temple was exposed a regular line of low walls that 
doubtless bounded the original pradakshina path. The excavation in this 
courtyard further revealed the ruined remains of a small shrine that appears 
to be a miniature replica of the gntat central temple, apparently of the Pala 
period (ninth to tenth century a.d.), the main shrine itself dating from about 
the seventh century. Near by were also disclosed a large well, 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and also the bases of five votive stupas, one of which recalls the 
star-planned faqade of certain Chalukyan tcmiples. Deeper digging to an 
earlier stratum towards the south of the quadrangle revealed the remains of a 
spacious hall three bays in width, which appears to have been provided 
originally with wooden beams on rectangular pillars of brick and to have been 
eventually destroyed by fire. The cell-lined walls that enclosed the monastic 
quadrangle were also further excavated on the eastern and soulhern sides, 
and the facades of all four sides of the quadrangle have now been exposed to 
view. The work of repairing the cells exposed was continued, and much of 
the eastern wall of the courtyard was built up, along with the north gate- 
house, in strict conformity with the old work. Among the minor antiquities 
found were a number of interesting terracotta plaques, and a miniature 
standing image of Kuvera inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters of 
the ninth century a.d. At Mahasthan, also in Bengal, two terracotta figurines 
were found. 'Fhese are of the Sunga period, and thus represent the earliest 
antiquities that have so far been recovered in Bengal. 

“ At Nagarjunikonda, in the Madras Presidency — a site which dates from 
the second or third century a.d. — further excavation brought to light two 
more ruined stu[jas, one of which was found to contain earthenware pots and 
the bones of animals. A few more valuable sculptures of the Amaravati 
style have also been iliscovcred ; and the numerous stupas, monasteries, and 
temples on the site have been repaired and made more accessible by improving 
their surroundings. 

“ In Burma, owing to the disturbances in certain parts, attention was 
mainly directed during the year to the examination of ancient sites in Pagan 
and in the area between Myinpagan and Thiyipyitsaya. Forty-two mounds 
and sites meirking the position of old temples, monasteries, and stupas were 
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examined. The finds unearthed consisted of terracotta votive tablets — many 
belonging to the period of King Anorata (eleventh century a.d.), and bearing 
legends in Pali, Sanskrit, or Talaing, but not in Burmese — some stone stupas, 
several images of the Buddha in stone and bronze, a few gold, silver, and 
bronze finger rings, bronze utensils, earthenware urns — two of them glazed 
and heart-shaped and containing mercury — and fragments of an inscribed 
stone slab. Small stone images of Ganesha were also found among the ruins 
of Buddhist shrines ; and other mounds yielded a small bronze image of a 
Bodhisattva and two small stone plaques illustrating the principal scenes from 
the Buddha’s life, one of which is an exquisite piece of carving assignable to 
the twelfth century a.d. . . . 

“ Useful work was again done by the Archaeological Chemist during the 
year in treating antiquities recovered from excavations, nearly 2,000 antiquities 
having been received in his laboratory for preservative treatment; about fifty 
specimens of metals, minerals, decaying stone and such -like were also 
submitted to him for chemical analysis. Some large Buddhist paintings on 
silk in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum at Delhi were found to require 
his attention and were transferred to a silk backing and mounted on stretchers 
to strengthen and preserve themi. His advice has been given on the preserva- 
tion of disintegrating stone at the famous Pagoda of Konarak, of the fine 
woodwork of the Sun Temple at Katarmal, of the important plaques and 
sculptural reliefs at Paharpur, and of the stone roof of the Jama Masjid at 
Delhi. Experiments have also been made by him with various stone cements, 
and a special preparation composed of magnesium oxide and chloride has 
been evolved which has been found excellent for repairing stone antiquities. 
The successful eradication of rank vegetation and jungle growth from ancient 
monuments is a big problem in India, and it is gratifying to record that good 
results have been obtained in this direction with a dilute solution of sodium 
arsenite. 

“ Considerable progress has been made in epigraphical research during 
the year. The most important discovery was another version of the Emperor 
Asoka’s minor rock edicts at Kopbal, a place situated in the extreme south of 
Hyderabad State. The ‘activity ’ of this great and pious monarch, to which 
he himself refers in this edict, is amply attested by the fact that no less than 
six copies of this edict were engraved under his orders in this remote corner 
of his dominions — three in North Mysore, two in South Hyderabad, and one 
in North-Western Madras, all within a hundred miles of one another. The 
Kopbal inscriptions have not yet been properly studied, but it is hoped that 
before long they will be available to scholars interested in the subject. Other 
epigraphical activities in South India include the collection of over 300 new 
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inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, pertaining to the Chalukya, Pallava, 
Chola and Pandya rulers, and work on the deciphering of the collection of 
Kanarese records from the Bombay Karnatic. In order to accelerate the 
publication of the texts of Kanarese and Telugu inscriptions copied in the 
Madras Presidency between 1904 and 1929, the Government of India have 
entrusted their editing to outside scholars, and this work is progressing well. 
In North India the most important records examined during the year were 
those recently secured for the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Muttra. 
Here an inscription engraved on a pillar in the Gupta year 61 — which is 
equivalent to a.d. 380-381 --during the reign of the limperor Chandra- 
gupla II., is of interest in that this is the earliest date at which this ruler has 
been proved to have been on the throne. Another record here, also on 
a pillar, pertains to the reign of the Kushan King Huvishka, for whom it 
gives the earliest date yet known — the year 28-— when apparently he ruled 
conjointly with his predecessor Vasishka. Another important record, described 
in the Epigraphia Indica published by the Archaeological Survey, is the stone 
inscription of Yasovarmmadeva that was unearthed in the excavations at 
Nalanda. This inscription proves that the name of the king who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Hunas (Huns) in India early in the sixth century 
A.D. was Yasovarmmadeva, and not Yasodharmadeva as was previously supposed. 

“Satisfactory work has been done during the year in the immense and 
responsible task of conserving the ancient monuments, numbering over 3,000, 
that are now maintained by the Archeeological Survey. . . . 

“ In regard to Museums, an important work in which the Survey assisted 
was arranging the exhibits that were transferred from the old provincial 
Museum at Muttra to the new Curzon Museum of Archaeology there, and the 
services of the Superintendent of the Archccological Section of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta were lent to the local authorities for this purpose. All 
the best and most typical sculptures have been selected for display, and the 
exhibits have been arranged as htr as possible in accordance with the historical 
development of art at Muttra ; thus Sunga sculptures, introduced by the 
colossal Yaksha statue from Parkham, arc followed by different types of Jain 
and Buddhist images pertaining to the vigorous school of art that flourished at 
Muttra from about the beginning of the Christian era, when the Saka satraps 
held sway, to the downfall of the Kushan Empire about a.d. 300. Among 
the headless images of Kushan kings in this collection is one inscribed with 
the name Kanisha. The examples of the Gupta period in this Museum 
include a life-size image of the standing Buddha, which is a masterpiece of 
Gupta art ; and the collection is rounded off by some fine examples of post- 
Gupta Brahmanical sculptures." 
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A PICTURE ROLL FROM GUJARAT (A.D. 1433) 

By NanalAl CiiamanlAi. Mehta, I.C.S. 

The pictorial roll consists of two carefully joined strips of cloth, the first of 
which is somewhat wider than the other. The entire roll, measuring 38 feet 
in length and 12^- inches in breadth, is in a good state of preservation, 
notwithstanding the fact that it will complete its existence of half a millen- 
nium in 1933. The cloth appears to be a common closely woven cotton 
sheeting which has been specially treated with a view to make it smooth 
on the side on which it has been painted and to stiffen it on the other 
side. The colour is earthen — slightly yellowish. The cloth itself is an 
excellent example of the work of the medieval weaver and a testimony to 
the skill of the artist for selecting and treating his material so well. 

Like the bulk of the medieval paintings, the present picture roll is also 
connected with Gujarat and Jainism. Unlike them, however, the object of 
this roll is entirely pictorial and has nothing whatever to do with manuscript 
illustration. There arc but three lines of writing ; the first one inscribed just 
below the shrine of Suparsva — the seventh Tirthahkara, is not legible except 
for the words S'riyam Sarvatra, The second inscription is just below the 
first picture mentioned above and runs as follows : 

Samvat 1490 Vars'e pha(Igimd)o va{di)o C ha mpa kaf ter avast prCijpvafajmlilya 
Sd{ha) Khetdbhd Lddi-Sata 0 S(i{ha)o Gufja-(yi) kena Lekha-kCiritoyam'' 

picture was caused to he made by Saha Guna-Yika (?) — the son of Kheta-bha 
and (his wife) Ladi, of the Pragwata caste and resident of Champakanera on the third of 
the dark fortnight of the month of Phalguna in the Samvat year 1490.’* 

The letter after Guna{yi)kena has been rubbed out, and hence the name 
Guna-yika is somewhat conjectural. The third inscription on the fourth 
picture is similar, but absolutely clear. It is : 

“ Samvat 1490 Vars^e Phd 0 va 0 Champakatteravdsl man 0 Tejdbhd 0 Bhdvadesnta- 
Ko 0 Vdghdkcna Frdgvdifa-i natty ena s ri-S' dntiprdsdde lekhah KdritahP 

** The picture of the shrine of Shri Shantinatha was caused to be made by (Kothari — 
a well-known surname among the Prilgwais, meaning treasurer) Vaghaka of the Pragwata 
caste, son of mantri (minister ?) Tejabha and Bhavade (his wife), and a resident of Cham- 
pakanera on the third of the dark fortnight of the month of Phalguna in the Samvat year 
1490.” 

The date in both the pictures — the first and fourth — is the same. There 
can be no doubt that the names Ko(thari) Vughuka and Sa(ha) Guniyaka (,^) are 
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the names of the patrons who ordered these pictures, and not of the painters, 
for in the first place the surnames Kothilri and Sfiha are significant, even up 
to this day, of the affluent members of the enterprising and mercantile com- 
munity of the Priigwrits — now called Porawad Vaniyas — principally resident in 
Ahmedabad and Surat in the liombay Presidency ; and, secondly, the style of 
the various pictures is absolutely the same, and it is not conceivable that two 
painters could have worked at two different pictures on the same piece of 
cloth and completed them on the same date* The Pnigwats (the writer of 
the present note was born in the same community) have been better known as 
ministers — such as the famous Vastiipala and Tejapala, the patron builders 
of the famous temples of Delawilda in Abu — and business-men, rather than 
poets or painters. 

The Samvat year 1490 corresponds to aj). 1433, when the Saiyads of 
Delhi were ruling in Northern India, and Gujarat was an independent 
principality under a Sultan. Champakanera* is the modern Champaner, a 
deserted village in the Panch Mahals district in the Bombay Presidency, a 
place of no importance at present ; but it was once an important military 
centre of Western Gujarat under its Hindu sovereign Vanarfija Chiivda and 
his famous Jaina minister Shflaguna Suri. The inscribed images of both 
these imi)ortant personages in the history of Gujarat are preserved in the 
Panchasar temple at Patan— the neglected capital of Siddharaja and Kumar- 
pala, and the home of the famous Hemachandra in the Baroda State. They 
are interesting examples of medieval Jaina sculpture and should be published. 

'rhere are seven pictures in all ; the largest being 4 feet 9 inches in 
length and the smallest being i foot 8 inches. The latter is picture No. 2, 
and consists merely of a coloured sketch of the Sikkara — the spire with an 
enclosed geometrical pattern. Near the s[)ire an animated figure of a stand- 
ing monkey is shown dancing to the music of cymbals and a flute played by a 
monkey on either side of him. Barring picture No. 2, the other six pictures 
depict a Sikkara shrine standing on a high terrace, with a prominent broad 
flag flying from the top and containing in its sanctum a seated Tirthankara. 
The Tirthankaras are usually painted in their respective canonical colours and 
distinguished by their distinctive emblems painted on the pedestals. 

The first picture is somewhat damaged and has no patCxka or flag flying 
at the top. It is no doubt the picture consecrated by the son of Khetabha 
and Lridb The Tirthaiikara is painted green, and provided with a canopy of 
a seven-hooded cobra. His emblem — the sivastika — on the pedestal is 

* It was finally destroyed with the reduction of the famous fort of Pawagarh by Muhammad 
Begada, the Sultan of Ahmedabad, in the fifteenth century. Champaner has now a population of 
thirty or forty homesteads only. 
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obliterated, as is practically the inscription at the foot of the sanctum. The 
figure is probably Suparsva — the seventh of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras. 
The picture shows a broad flight of steps made of bricks pointed in 
white lime. There are no less than seven tiers of steps, each tier being 
indicated in yellow, while the brick steps are shown in their natural red 
colour. The picture measures 2 feet 3^ inches. The top part of it shows in 
vertical elevation or longitudinal section the multicoloured inside of the spire 
over the sanctum. The central bikhara is flanked on either side by a set of 
three smaller and symmetrically constructed spires, the whole structure being 
supported by a row of substantial but absolutely plain columns. The sanctum 
itself is elaborately decorated, and the Tirthankara is seated under an ornate 
canopy. The picture roll was obviously made to the order of some of the 
members of the Svetambara sect, who still form the overwhelming majority 
of the Jainas in Gujarat ; for all the Tirthahkaras are elaborately ornamented 
as is customary in their shrines, in contradistinction to the austere and nude 
images of the Digambaras. The hooded cobra is encased in a green circle 
with lotus-buds hanging at either end. On cither side of Suparsva is 
depicted an attendant with a fly-whisk, while just outside the sanctum is on 
the left a Srdvaka (a layman) and a Sadhu on the right in a posture of 
obeisance. 

The second picture, which begins with thet inscription already noted, prob- 
ably represents the open hall — the mandapa, with the patterned floor under the 
usual Sikhara crowning the edifice, supported by typically bracketed pillars. 
Then intervenes a blank space measuring 2 feet 4 inches in length and a little 
over 9 inches in breadth, with margins ruled in broad stripes of blue and red. 

The third picture is the largest and the most elaborate. It measures 
4 feet 9 inches, the spire above being 2 feet long. At the top is a panel of 
sev(in standing figures — five male and two female — paintc^d yellow against 
a background of red. 1 do not know the exact significance of these figures in 
the Jaina hagiology. Just below the panel is a small inset showing a four- 
armed Indra with his usual emblems. The figures in the other inset are too 
defaced to be recognizable. The shrine itself is top[)ed by a high flagstaff 
with a broad yellow, red-tasselled flag. The central spire, crowned as usual 
with a Kalasa, is elaborately worked out, and shown with a number of 
subordinate vSikharas both in the interior as well as outside the shrine. On 
the right of the spire are two panels, one of which is altogether obliterated, 
while the other shows a conventionally painted circular pond with a male 
figure standing by the side of it. The sanctum is occupied by a golden image 
of Adiniitha — the first Tirthankara — who is recognizable by his cognomen of 
a bull shown in the centre of the elaborate parikara^ or the pedestal. On the 
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right is a small shrine also with the figure of Adiniitha, but painted in red. A 
lay worshipper (the face is defaced) is seen doing obeisance from the steps on 
the right, leading up to the spacious and multicoloured verandah. The panels 
just below the verandah seem to depict the scenes taking place on the open 
courtyard, just outside, or perhaps within, the precincts of the temple. The 
upper panel - -very much damaged — shows the Sadhus climbing up the hilly 
approaches to the shrine, while the lower panel shows a variety of scenes 
grouped round a circular tank. There are small shrines of Tirthankaras 
which appear like the Utsava-Murtis of Southern India that are taken out in 
procession on occasions of religious festivals. One of the bullock-chariots has 
a Tirthankara seated in it. The bullocks are unyoked and an attendant is 
pouring out water from a typical carafe — in use up to the present day — into a 
medieval basin-like utensil, which occurs frequently in the pictures of Vasanta 
Vildsa, and may be a kind of (lower- bowl. Below this is an animated scene, 
where beside a comfortable ox-cart is seated a Srdvaka appreciating the 
posture of the gesticulating danseiise dancing to the drum and the pipe 
[Sahnai). The third scene is in vivid contrast t(; the worldly scene above. A 
group of male and female devotees and a Sadhu are listening to a discourse by 
the preceptor seated on the sin/idsana, with the familiar tripod called 
s^lulpandc/idrya* in front of him. Attached to the Adinatha temple described 
above is a b(jautiful mandapa, or hall, with the architecture typical of medieval 
Gujarat. The floor is decorated with a swastika^ while the supporting square 
pillars are crowned by a curved spire reminiscent of the famous Rudramrda, 
constructed by Siddharaja Jayasirnha. A group of dancing figures is shown on 
the entablature of the columns. A pair of conventional peacocks is shown 
on either side of the mandapa spire. 

The next picture (IV.), measuring 2 feet 10.^ inches, is the shrine of 
Shfintinatha, the sixteenth patriarch, as is evidenced by the inscription below it 
and also by the usual cognomen of an antelope. The I'irthaiikara is painted 
in golden colour. On the right side of the sanctum are shown in three tiers, one 
above the other, a pair of whisk-bearing clergy and a pair of male and female 
devotees in a posture of worship. I he verandah floor shows square slabs 
of stones with inlaid rosettes in pink, with a green centre. At the top of the 
picture on the right is a group of three figures — the man is blowing a pipe, 
while another is offering a flask (of wine .^), and the woman a bunch of flowers, 

* A sacred symbol of Jainism, and always used by the Jaina clergy. It is always placed in 
front of the person occupied in individual meditation or religious discourse to the laity. See 
Plate 30 of my Studies in Indian Painiing, Dr. Cooniaraswamy has misinterpreted the meaning 
and place of this symbol — called by him haitha-pitha in picture 3, Plate I. The tripod is between 
the two monks, and not in the rear. See his article in Eastern Art^ vol. ii., p. 239, on “ An 
Illustrated jaina MS., a.d. 1260.” 
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accompanied by a playful gesture with a black piece of cloth (?). Just below 
the inscription is a coquettishly poised figure of a hunter woman, with her bow 
and arrow and an antelope, stretching out her leg to the hunter to have a 
thorn extracted. The woman is dressed in a short blue skirt with a red, close- 
fitting jacket. 

This is followed by a margined (in red, yellow, and green) blank of 
4 feet lo inches, the significance of which will be discussed later. 

The last three pictures are on another piece of cloth deftly joined on to 
the preceding one. Picture No. 5 measures 4 feet 2 inches. It is beautifully 
preserved like the other two, and is very similar to picture No. 3. The 
presiding Jina is the twenty-second Tirthahkara — Neminatha, whose cognomen 
is a conch. Neminatha is, in fact, the Jaina counterpart of Shri Krisna — blue 
in colour, and said to be even his contemporary, only superior to him, however, 
in every possible respect. It is round Neminatha and his bride Rajimati that 
the romantic poetry of the Jainas has been woven for centuries. My friend 
Muni jina Vijayaji has drawn my attention to the following couplet sum- 
marizing the place that Neminatha and Rajimati on the one hand and Krisna 
and Radha on the other occupy in the lyrical and romantic literature of 
Jainism and Vaisnavism respectively : 

Jo na hota Ncma atir Rajamati to kyii karata Jaiinyati, 

Jo no hota Krisna aur RCidhd to rahata Vishnu-bhay^ata ad/id. 

“ What would the Jain Sadhus have done if there were no Neminatha and Rajimati ? 

The number of devotees of Vishnu would have been half if there were no Krisna and 
Radha.’’ 

A few striking differences from picture No. 3 may, however, be noted. The 
spire is more ornate, and the pillar on the left is spiral-shaped. The blank 
space on the right was probably left unpainted, for it is obviously meant for the 
other pillar. On the right margin of the spire arc four miniature shrines, 
three of them being occupied by solitary Jinas, while the last has a female 
deity with a child in the arm. The Jina shrines arc flanked on cither side by 
a conventional molsiri tree, commonly depicted in the Vasanta Vilasa. Just 
over the broad-faced flag is a miniature shrine of (janapati poised over the 
blue clouds. The verandah of the central shrine is divided into three parts, 
inlaid with coloured stones. At the bottom, and apart from the picture, is a 
woman dancing to the music of flute and cymbals. This group was probably 
a part of the picture which was never painted, for there is a blank space of 
2 feet 10 inches before we come to picture No. 6. The latter measures 4 feet 
4 inches, and is probably the best preserved of the lot. The sanctum itself 
measures 13 inches in length, and has the blue-coloured and snake-hooded 
image of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Jina, with his symbol of a cobra 
placed on an elaborate pedestal. The shrine is supported by two substantial- 
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looking spiral columns, while the verandah and the outer courtyard are similar, 
as in the pictures Nos. 3 and 5. At the foot of the picture is an elderly 
couple trudging along with their staff, possibly on pilgrimage. 

The last picture, measuring 3 feet in length, follows the margined blank 
of 2 feet, and depicts the most important Tirthahkara — Mahavira Vardhamana, 
with his cognomen of a lion. A Sravaka, with a basket of flowers for worship, 
is seen on either side ascending the broad steps of the temple. Outside the 
sanctum itself are to be seen the Sadhus on the right and the lay-worshippers 
— men and women — on the left. A monkey is seen climbing up the spire, 
as in the two preceding pictures. At the foot of the picture is a woman 
dancing with a tanpura^ while her companion is playing the cymbals. An 
empty basket is lying on the side, and possibly the danseuse is one of a class 
of flower-sellers who are frequently found in the vicinity of Jaina temples. 

I shall not repeat here what I have said elsewhere* regarding the general 
features of Gujarati painting in the fifteenth century. The outstanding feature 
of the pictorial roll is the size of the drawings, which are absolutely unique so 
far as the medieval painting of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries is 
concerned. It Is, of course, obvious that the elaborately coloured drawings of 
the various shrines are not intended to illustrate the exact appearance of the 
temples, if such in fact did exist. From the inscription it is very probable that 
the illustration of the shrines of Shilntinfitha was taken from an actual building. 
The pictures described above give us in colour the vertical elevation, as it wetre, 
of some of the medieval Jaina temples. One peculiar feature may be noted in 
this connection. It was suggested some years ago by the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith that the pictra dura work of the Moghul buildings of Agra and Delhi, 
in particular of the 'raj, was the work or, at any rate, the result of European 
initiative — of a Venetian artist. I have seen myself the most important shrines 
of Italy, but nowhere have 1 seen anything comparable to the exquisite inlaid 
work of the Moghul l)uildings. Apart, however, from the question of com- 
parative merit, a glance at the pictures of these Jaina shrines of the fifteenth 
century shows that inlaid stonework was known to tliese temple builders 
of pre-Moghul India. 

While the drawings of the various Tirthaukaras follow a stereotyped 
formula, the figures of the w^orshippers, of the laity, especially the dancing 
groups in pictures Nos. 2, 5, and 7, are of considerable interest. The worship- 
ping figures in pictures Nos. 5 and 7 are specially noteworthy, for while they 
follow the conventional formuke, characteristic of the fifteenth century, they 
are aesthetically superior to the majority of the paintings, say of the Vasanta 
Vilfisa. All the figures are in profile, but the principle of the greatest 
* See my Gujarati Fainthig in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 31 to 37. 
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visibility is uniformly and skilfully observed,* especially in the treatment of 
the dancing figures shown in pictures Nos. 5 and 7. 

Generally speaking, the present picture roll is artistically superior to 
the pictures of the Vasanta Vilasa (a.d. 1451). The drawing is more care- 
ful and the portraiture more definite than in the ordinary Jaina pictures. 
The various pictures seem to have been drawn either by the same artist 
or his immediate pupils or colleagues of the same school. The object of the 
pictorial roll appears to have been an act of piety on the part of the several 
Jainas, who co-operated in having the pictures painted of the sacred temples. 
The presence of blank surfaces ready to be [)ainted on, shows that the work 
was not entirely completed. It is possible that the cost of further paintings 
was not forthcoming from the parties who had agreed to co-operate. It is 
clear from the presence of the worshippers in the various shrines that the 
pictures were not meant as mere architectural drawings to be translated later 
into construction, but that they were intended to illustrate either the existing 
shrines of Champaner or other places of pilgrimages. 

The drawing in a good many cases is extremely fine — as in the case of 
the worshipping figures (see picture No. 7), and is reminiscent of the old 
fresco-painters on the one hand and the Moghul artists on the other, 
especially the earlier Ragini pictures of the sixteenth century, some of 
the earliest and, from the point of view of time, most authentic of which 
are contained in the Laud album in the Bodleian, d'here is an obvious 
affinity between the frescoes of Ellon^ and the pictures of the Gujarat 
school. In fact, this particular .style, with [)rovincial but characteristic 
variations, of the “ancient West” extended from Western India through 
Rajasthana to Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and perhaps also to Tibet, and 
survived well into the eighteenth century. It is found in some illustrated 
palm-leaf MSS. of the sixteenth (Mr. Ajit Ghose’s collection) and eighteenth 
centuries (one in the South Kensington Museum). The prttdominant colours 
are red and yellow and secondarily green and blue. I he fjuality of the 
pictures is to be judge^d from the fact that they were made for a clientele to 
whom colourful repre.sentations of sacnid edilices and images meant the 
performance of a pious duty. To say that “the obvious aim of the Jaina 
artist was psychological and particularly spiritual expression ’’j* is to ignore 

* In the language of the Vishnu Dharmottara Purana the figures arc done in ardha viiochana 
posture. 

t See Ajit Ghose’s article on “I’hc Development of Jaina Painting” in Artibiis Asiac^ 
pp. 187-202, 1927. d he discovery of an illustrated MS, of Bala-GopCila-siiiii — a work pictorially 
belonging without doubt to the fifteenth century Gujarati school — is (d' particular interest in this 
connection. .See Professor Norman Brown’s detailed article on “ Early Vaishnava Miniature 
Paintings from Wc.stern India” in Eastern Art^ vol. ii., pp. 167-206; also Dr. Coomaraswamy 
on “ An illustrated Svelambara Jaina MS. of a.d. 1260” in the same volume, pp. 237-239. 
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the fact that the artists were more often than not non-Jainas as at present, 
and that the aesthetic consideration was perhaps the last thing likely to 
appeal to an opulent bourgeoisie like the Jainas. Money was, of course, 
unstintingly lavished on temple-building, illumination, illustration and copying 
of religious texts, but the discriminating taste of a cultured class was missing, 
which perhaps accounts for the comparatively feeble products of medieval 
sculpture and painting made for the Jainas. 

The architectural details gathered from these medieval pictures are in 
complete accord with all that we know from a study of the surviving monu- 
ments of the fifteenth century. The temple-architecture is characteristic of 
medieval Gujarat, and it has no distinctive traits which may be specifically 
termed Jaina. The use of the words Buddhist, Jaina, or Hindu in connec- 
tion with architecture, sculpture, or painting has been most confusing, for it 
hardly needs any reasoning to show that the artists who did the work did not 
necessarily or generally belong to any particular sect of the clients for whom 
they were working. The style in vogue was the artistic heritage of the 
period and was adapted with necessary modifications for the varying demands 
of the clientele. While the temples reflect the splendour of the medieval 
buildings of Gujarat, the images of the Tirthankaras are of iconographic 
interest only. The treatment of water, tanks, clouds and hills follows the 
conventional formuke. It is only when we come to the representation of the 
dancing wayfarers, the weary pilgrims, the discoursing Sadhus, or the devout 
worshippers, that the purely aesthetic interest is aroused, and that is perhaps 
the princi[)al point of difference from the later but more archaic pictures of 
Vasanta Valasa. I'he animals and birds — especially the monkey, the parrot 
and the duck — are also treated with greater realism than is the case in the bulk 
of the medieval MSS. 

[The illustrations that accompany this article will be found on i^latcs A-F.] 
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A VISIT TO BIDAR 

By Dr. E. H. Hunt 

Till recently few travellers visited Bidar, but it is now easy to reach either 
by road or railway, and its charm is enhanced by the clearing of cactus and 
other measures, which are part of the well-considerc d scheme for preserving 
places of interest in the Hyderabad State, and making them accessible. 

Many accounts have been published, and the pamphlet by Mr. G. Yazdani, 
“ The Antiquities of Bidar,’' not only gives details of its history, but a trans- 
lation of all the important inscriptions. All writers mention the attractive 
situation and the indefinable charm of this ancient city of the Bahmani and 
Barid Shahi kings, and the object of this note is to draw attention to some of 
its features which have been less frequently described. 

The road branches off from that ancient trade route which crosses India 
from coast to coast, passing through the Western Ghats near the Karli Cave 
temples ; thence via Sholapur, and, skirting close to Golconda, reaches the 
east coast at Masulipatani. Travelling from Hyderabad, the last few miles 
are on an open plain, almost treeless, and from a considerable distance one 
can see domes and minarets, with the long red walls of the fortifications, 
'fhe plateau is high, some 2,300 feet above sea level, and Bidar lies at 
its edge, the steep scarp, about 300 feet high, leading down to the lower 
plain of the Godavari and Manjira rivers. 

If one approaches the city from the new railway station, it is convenient 
firstly to visit the polo ground. Both pairs of goal-posts are still intact. 
They are solidly constructed of stone, and show that the length of the ground 
was nearly 500 yards. The original width is not easy to define, but it would 
not have been so narrow as the village street of Gilgit, where the game is 
still played. At the side of the ground is the tomb of Ali Barid Shahi, 
beautifully proportioned, and constructed largely of finely worked and polished 
black diorite. This tomb is unusual in that it is open at the base, and the 
late Mr. Leslie Crump was inspired to write a poem, the main theme of 
which was that the spirit of the king could watch the game he had loved 
so well in life. Vague local tales mention the game played at night, the 
balls being taken red-hot from a brazier and sent hurtling through the 
air, glowing with a shower of sparks. Bidar teems with such tales, im- 
possible to prove, though many may well preserve a germ of truth. 

The University, in the days of its prime, attracted students from the 
whole world of Islam. It is now a ruin, partly from neglect and partly from 
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the effects of lightning, or, as another and unconfirmed account states, from an 
explosion of gunpowder. As a ruin it is magnificent. The front is still partly 
intact, and is covered with encaustic tiles, arranged in beautiful patterns, 
yellow being the predominant colour. From the top of the minaret, which 
is still standing, a wonderful view is obtained, not only of Bidar itself, but of 
the whole countryside. Two spiral stairways run inside this tower, each with 
its own opening on to the top parapet. This unusual arrangement may well 
account for a strange tale of a man who was no longer wanted. Me was 
encouraged to climb the minaret and scramble round the narrow balcony 
to see the view. At the best, for the hardened climber, this process is not 
easy, and the man would have welcomed the suggestion that he descend 
again. He was taken down the second stairway, and led into some hidden 
chamber from which he could not escape. 

'Fhe fortifications of the citadel are constructed of red laterite, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all building stone. They are still in excellent repair, 
and for their sake alone Bidar is worth a visit. 'The gateways are of special 
beauty, and follow the usual design, with curved approaches and iron spikes, 
to deter a charging elephant. Over one of these gates is an inscription, still 
nearly intact, in encaustic tiles of an attractive blue. Behind the wall which 
is thus decorated is a room where for four centuries music has been played to 
mark the hours. The strange beating of the Naubat drums, heard in the 
night, recalls, as perhaps nothing else can recall, the past glories of Bidar. 
l.)iscarded drums of great size can be seen, though elsewhere — Roza — 
even larger drums may be noted. Before playing, drums are tuned by 
warming, and smoke from the hreV/Avx obscures the players. 

l^lssing through the Naubat Gate one comes on the famous triple 
moat, cut deep in the solid rock. Unconfirmed rumour is again buh/, hinting 
that bears and other wild animals were loosed from their cages at night to 
roam along the de(;p bottoms of the moats ; an efficient bar to intruders. 
A bridge crosses the moats to lead to the innermost gate. Just beyond the 
bridge, in the centre of the road, is a smooth stone, wu^'shipped daily by the 
local Hindus. If the road is repaired by the P.W. IX, the stone is at once 
uncov(‘red again. It is the footsU^p of the god, who in one stride reached 
Bidar from Pandharpur. 

Inside this last gate lies the great area of the inner fort, about half 
a mile scjuarc, and now happily cleart^d of cactus. To the left, up a long 
(light of steps, one may see the Rangin Mahal, famous for its mother-of- 
pearl inlay. 

Days might be spent in wandering about. The armoury is filled with 
int(;resting objects. As at Golconda, Ajanta and other fortified towns, that 
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“ modern feature, the aperture sight, may be seen. Special features at Bidar 
are two gigantic letter locks, and a collection of pots with which to measure 
exactly the powder needed for the large guns. Of such large guns there are 
many. Two are famous : one for its length, about 28 feet, and now dislodged 
from its mounting ; the other, still in its original bastion, from which a magni- 
ficent view is obtained over the Manjira valley. This gun, the Mandoo gun, is 
short but of immense thickness, the bore being about 20 inches, with stout 
metal to withstand a heavy charge. The inscription on this gun, in gold, is 
of great beauty. 

On the plain below the fort lie the tombs of the Bahmani kings. The 
whole scheme of construction may be readily studied in one which has split 
in half. The interior decorations of the tomb of Ahmad Shah, the founder, 
are unique in their design and in the freshness of their colour. More in- 
triguing to the self-appointed guide are sixteen precious stones let in to the 
under surface of a dome far out of the reach of pilferers. These sparkle 
when the guide reflects sunlight on to them, and appear to be of considerable 
size. Some are “Golconda’* diamonds, Golconda in those days being the 
centre of the world’s trade in these stones. 

From these tombs one may look back on Bidar with its long lines of 
fortifications lining the top of the scarp. Fable yet again intrudes. From 
the lower levels of the precipice springs emerge. The water has miraculous 
properties. On a bitter morning in December it is warm, while in the after- 
noon of a scorching day in May it is as cold as ice. It is useless to explain 
that spring water, coming from the deep recesses of the rock, is of nearly 
constant temperature througliout the year. At the mouth of one of these 
springs is a garden, the Fahr Bagh, one of the most attractive spots in this 
attractive area. On the site of a former Hindu temple of Narasimha is a 
small but pleasing mosque erected by the Emperor Aurungzebe, and by its 
side lies the spring. At some unknown period in the past a tunnel has been 
excavated into the hillside following up the water. At the opening of this 
tunnel is a Hindu temple with steps leading down to black water. One is 
encouraged to walk in and to wade along the tunnel to a second temple at 
the far end, being warned that the water, at first knee-deep, reaches the 
armpits later. Estimates of distance vary from 400 yards to i mile. Of the 
estimates of distance one favours the optimist who suggested i mile, yet the 
unromantic result of an exact test shows that 300 feet separate the temple at 
the entrance and that at the far end. 

One climbs, with caution, the slippery steps which end the water-tunnel, 
and peers through the reeky smoke of coconut-oil lamps at the pilgrims 
worshipping. Fable rises to heights unexpected even in Bidar. Pilgrims 
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come in streams, from far and near, wading some with a child on each shoulder ; 
women and men, all devout, and all anxious to give any possible assistance to 
strangers from a foreign land. 

One returns to the small rest-house, just outside the fort, and finds a man 
waiting, with a large basket filled with coarse bread made from millet. A 
bugle blows, tree-tops wave, and within an astonishing short space of time 
the compound fills with wild langur monkeys. The largest, husband of fifty, 
and father of almost as many, bears about his person honourable proof of 
prowess in many a fight to the death, by which prowess alone he retains his 
position. The Old Man confidently seats himself beside the basket and helps 
himself to such bread as he fancies, while the females fuss about, scolding their 
infants, and quarrelling over the pieces of bread which are thrown to them, 
'rhus one sees the continuance of an old grant, for the feeding of these 
monkeys. 

Throughout India and beyond India Bidar is famous for its "‘Bidri"' 
work : inlay of silver and gold in a special alloy of copper, lead, tin and zinc. 
This alloy is black in colour and is often mistaken for iron. In its manufacture 
a special local earth appears to be essential, accounting for the local restriction 
of this ware to Bidar. Formerly some exquisite pieces were made, but there 
came a time when design deteriorated and the industry might well have come 
to an end. Fortunately skilled help has resulted in a most promising revival, 
and Bidri work is again in great demand. 

One may ask the question, Why do places such as Bidar, Fatehpur Sikri 
and Golconda, at one time of great importance, become of less importance, or 
even deserted ? The answer, in many cases, is failure of water supply. This, 
probably more than any othcT single factor, has led to the marked diminution 
in the population of Bidar. The construction of a railway, the great improve- 
ment in roads, and improvement in water supply may well result in Bidar 
again becoming of im[)ortancc. Its archit(!ctural and other beauties will be in 
no way disturbed, for one can feel confident that no interference will ever be 
allowed. 


[The illustration that accompanies this article will be found on Plate G.] 
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A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT CAPITALS OF CEYLON 


By Dr. Andreas Nell 

[A lecture delivered before the India Society on October 7, 1931, the Marquess of Zetland 

presiding. ] 

HISrORiCAL RETROSPKCT 

There are some towns in Ceylon which wen! royal seats for short periods 
and during a few reigns, but the ancient royal capitals were only three : 
Anuradhapiira from 367 b.c. to a.d. 846, twelve centuries ; Polonnaruva from 
A.D. 846 to A.D. 1236, four centuries; and Kandy from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1815, 
two centuries. 'I'he changes of location can be explained by a short 
retrospect of the invasions and wars which forced these changes. There 
were many immigrations and invasions from India from the earliest times ; 
one great invasion is depicted in an Ajanta fresco-painting. The earliest 
recorded in the Ceylon palm-leaf chronicles is that assigneil to the year 
483 li.c., when an Aryan horde from North India occupied the country and 
made their leader, Prince Vijaya, sovereign of the whole country, supreme 
over the Yakkha chiefs and people who were the previous inhabitants. 
Vijaya and his [icople were of the Sinhala tribe, and the island, known as 
Tarnbapanni, now was called Sihaladipa in Pali, and Sinhala-dvTpa in Sanskrit. 

The location of Vijaya’s capital about eighteen miles north of Anuradha- 
pLira has not been explored, but, as no stone was used in those days, 
perhaps little can be found. 

During 1 16 years of rule by the Vijayan dynasty some notable towns 
were founded by the principal chieftains; one was the j^ama or “township"’ 
called Anuradhagama, from the name, Anuradha, of its chieftain-founder, and 
of the constellation under which it was established. 

In 367 B.c. the lawful heir to the throne, Pandukahhaya, succeeded, after 
a campaign of ten years, in defeating his usurping uncles, and he fixed his 
capital at Anuradhagama, appointing a governor of the city and making 
municipal regulations ; henceforth, the place was a pitra, or “city,” and called 
Anuradhapura. In the written, as well as the s[)oken language, its usual 
name was Nuvara, “the capital city.” The erection of big buildings in 
Anuradhapura began in the reign of King Devanampiya Tissa (who suc- 
ceeded in 247 B.C.), when Buddhism was introduced by Mahinda, son of the 
Emperor Asoka; the Bo-tree was planted, dagabas begun, and monasteries 
and nunneries were lavishly provided. 
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We do not know exactly what immigrations from Tamil South India 
may have previously occurred, but there is a full record of an invasion in 
145 n.c. resulting in the Tamil King Elala ruling for forty-four years, until a 
Sinhalese prince of Ruhuna, the southern quarter of the island, fought his 
way up to Anuradhapura and re-established Sinhalese sovereignty. This 
kine, Duttha Gamani, became a national hero on this account, and also in 
recognition of his great building activity at Anuradhapura. He reigned from 
loi ]i.c. to 77 B.C., but only thirty-four years after his death Tamil military 
leaders reigned at Anuradhapura, and the Sinhalese king was sheltering in 
the rock-caves and forests of the mountainous centre of the island. When he 
regained his throne, fifteen years later, he built the great Northern Dagaba at 
Anuradhapura in fulfilment of a vow made when in flight at that spot. 

Except for a brief interlude at Sigiriya, the royal city was occupit^d by 
the kings, and stone architecture flourished until a.d. 781, when the old city of 
Pulastipura was made the royal city, being the place we know as Polonnaruva; 
the later stays at Anuradhapura were few in number, brief in time, and ineffective. 
In A.D. 846, Anuradhapura was abandoned and Polonnaruva was used for 
four centuries for greater security against Tamil inroads. There were, how- 
ever, two serious interludes in this security. About a.d. 1003 the great Tamil 
Emperor of Chola occupied the city and renamed it Jananathapura ; during 
the fifty years of Chola rule, which followed, some Sivite shrines were built in 
the city, but all in dells somewhat removed from the Buddhist edifices. 

In A.D. 1053, once more a Sinhalese prince, Vijaya, from Ruhuna came 
north, defeated the Tamils and reoccupied Polonnaruva, now called for a time 
Vijayarajapura. Between a . d . 1153 and 1196, two kings, Parakrama Bahu 
(the First) and Nissanka Malla enriched Polonnaruva with stone architecture 
and sculpture of immense dimensions. The second short period ef Tamil 
supremacy from a . d . 1215 was destructive in character. Libraries were ran- 
sacked, books torn or burnt, dagabas burrowed into for treasure, viharas broken, 
and shrines robbed of the treasures of centuries of royal and public patronage. 

For the third and last time, a Sinhalese prince from Ruhuna came north 
and overcame the Tamils, but, as the north part of the island was largely 
inhabited by Tamils, he resided at Dambadeniya ; his successors resorted in 
Kuruncgala and Gampola ; all three places were named pura^ but not ituvara ; 
Anuradhapura was still meant by the term “ Nuvara.” A fourth Tamil defeat 
occurred in the middle of the fourteenth century; the Tamil King of Jaffna 
claimed suzerainty by virtue of his army and demanded tribute and taxes from 
the Sinhalese. A great noble of royal blood built a fortress near Colombo, 
equipped his troops, and, when the tax-gatherers came, he hanged them on trees 
by the roadside. During the consequent war, the King of Jaffna’s armies 
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were totally defeated. At about this time, the King at Gampola had made 
Kandy a royal residence on the strength of assurance of its security and invul- 
nerability given by a Brahmin recluse in a rock-cave, Senkada, whose rock, or 
gala, gave the new city its name Senkadagalanuvara. 

When, in a.d. 1505, the Portuguese came to Ceylon, the Royal dynasty 
was represented by the King of Ceylon at Kotte, the new fortress-palace near 
Colombo, and by sub-kings at Kandy and elsewhere. 

After years of warfare and intrigues, the Portuguese in a.d. 1590 con- 
ceived a brilliant plan and executed it successfully up to a point. An army led 
by a Sinhalese royal prince invaded and occupied Kandy and proclaimed King 
Uom Philip, another Sinhalese royal prince. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Konappu Bandara, baptized as Dorn John of Austria, did not approve of this 
finale to his arduous campaign. Dom Philip died immediately under suspici- 
ous circumstances, and Dom John, otherwise Konappu Bandara, renounced 
Christianity, embraced Buddhism, and proclaimed himsc!lf Sovereign Lord of 
Ceylori under the name of Vimala Dharma Surya. This was in 1590. 
Pour years later the Portuguese again invaded Kandy and proclaimed Queen 
Dona Catharina, a royal princess, daughter of the previous King of Kandy. 
Vimala Dharma Surya defeated the Portuguese, captured the young Queen 
and married her. The King of Sitawaka had died in the previous year, and 
the nominal king at Kotte died three years later. Thus, in 1 597, King Vimala 
Dharma Surya was the only Sinhalese king left, and Kandy, correctly speak- 
ing Senkadagalanuvara, became the Nuvara, the royal city and the capital of 
Ceylon. To this day, its Sinhalese name is Nuvara, or Mahanuvara, the 
great city. 

The Portuguese and later the Dutch knew the Sinhalese King of Ceylon 
by a descriptive phrase used by the Sinhalese envoys and Iclter-writers, 
kande uda rata raja^^ “ the king of the country u[)on the hills*’ (kaiide) ; this 
was the source of their term King of Kandy.** 

The autonomy of the sub-king's rule at Ruhuna had been abolished by 
King Parakrama Bahu ; there was no royal family in Ruhuna to furnish heroic 
princes who would wage war against the Tamil invaders who broke into the 
northern parts from South India. But this peril of nearly sixteen centuries’ 
duration was ended when the Portuguese occupied and ruled over the whole 
maritime area of Ceylon. The new peril from European invasions was 
infinitely greater; for nearly a century the Portuguese profited by the dissen- 
sions between the several royalties reigning at Kotte, Sitawaka, and Kandy, 
but from a.d. 1597, they were opposed by the one monarch left, the one at 
Kandy. For fifty years the Portuguese, and for a hundred and fifty years the 
Dutch, failed to overcome the Sinhalese in the Kandyan kingdom. 

I itiiTii ■ '.I- 
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The few military occupations of Kandy were invariably brief and disas- 
trous to the invading troops ; the same fate befell even the British occupation 
in 1803. Successful resistance continued for two genturies. The end came 
in 1815. 

The Sinhalese dynasty ended in a.d. 1739; the ministers placed on the 
throne a Tamil, and the next three kings were also Tamil ; the last, who had 
no shadow of a claim, was selected so as to be a puppet, but did not act the 
part after his accession. Surrounded by intriguing ministers, and driven to 
drink by his anxicities, he developed into a cruel bloodthirsty despot, and the 
people welcomed his deposition. 

By a treaty on March 2, 1815, the King was formally deposed, and the 
King of England proclaimed King of Ceylon. According to the declaration 
of war on January 10, 1815, the objects of the war were the permanent tran- 
quillity of the British settlements, the vindication of the honour of the British 
name, the deliverance of the Kandyans from their oppression, and the subver- 
sion of the Malabar domination ; and in the official Declaration of the Settle- 
ment of the Kandyan Provinces it was justly claimed that the British forces 
had come “ led by the invitation of the chiefs, and welcomed by the acclama- 
tions of the people.” 

Thenceforth Colombo was the capital of Ceylon. 


Description of Illustrations to be found on Plates H and I. 

Figure in the fresco painting in Vrluvana Vilmra (built by King Parakrama Bilhu I., a.d. 
1153-1186). The pose and the style suggest derivation from the Ajanta school. 'Fhe reverent 
worshipper is turned towards the central figure in the fresco, the Buddha descending from the 
Tushita heaven; a good replica of the whole picture is on exhibition in the Colombo Aluscum. 

The Watadage- of King Parakrama Balm L, a.d. ii53-ii<S6, mentioned in the Afa/ia- 
vansa, 78, 41 : (further, he built) a beautiful round temple wholly of stone for the I’oolh-Relic, 
adorned with glorious pillars, staircases and outer walls and so forth.” 

J.ankiitilaka Vihara, built by Parakrama Bahu I., restored in recent years, a brick structure ; the 
frescoes on the inner walls arc hardly recognizable. 

Kirivchcra, a dagaba attributed to the queen of Parakrama Bahu I.; she is said to have 
applied such a dazzling white plaster to the surface that it seemed coated with milk, kiri. 

The Lata Mandapaya, built by King Nissanka Malla, a.d. 1287-1196. An ornate shrine 
with pillars curved and carved to resemble the stalks of the lotus plaru ; two lines of pillars, 
outer and inner, form an ambulatory clockwise round the central railed enclosure, in which a flat- 
topped dagaba-shaped stone would bear the Tooth-Relic during an exposition. The rails and 
pillars are all of stone. 
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BARABUDUR 

By Lieut.-Colonel Tii. van Erp 


[A lecture delivered before the India Society on March i6, 1932, Sir Francis Younghusband 

presiding.] 

I CONSIDER it a great privilege to deliver a lecture on the Barabudur in the 
country which counts among its sons the pioneer of that monument, the man 
who first made it known and accessible to us Europeans : the great British 
Governor, Sir Thomas Stamford Rafilcs. It was he who in 1814 took the initia- 
tive for the first excavation of the ruin, then almost entirely buried after nine 
centuries of abandonment, and ordered the first architectural plans and de- 
scription to be prepared, a work which was performed by a Dutch engineer 
officer. Lieutenant Cornelius. To Raffies and his clever co-operator Crawfurd 
we owe the first records concerning the monument : they are in Raffies* 
standard work of 1817, ‘‘ The History of Java.” 

I shall try to give you some clear idea of the Barabudur with the aid of 
a series of slides, pointing out the religious meaning of the sanctuary, its 
remarkable architecture, the beauty of its reliefs and sculptural ornament. 

Of its early history very little is known. We do not know when its 
building was commenced, nor the name of the nugning king. It was probably 
the middle of the second half of the eighth century a.d., when java was 
under the rule of the (^ailendra's, a dynasty that for centuries had its 
principal seat in Criwidjaya in Sumatra, near the present Palembang. 
About A.D. 930, if our scanty information be correct, some catastrophe 
took place in Central Java, and the Mahayana, the doctrine of salvation 
of which the Barabudur is a glorification, then went to wreck. The 
monument was no longer taken care of by the monks living in the 
sangharama, the neighbouring monastery, and was abandoned to nature. 
What this means in a tropical country like Java, with an uninterrupted 
chain of volcanoes in its longitudinal axis, is clear to everyone who has 
visited “ Insulinde,” the country that, as our author Multatuli wrote, “is 
swung along the equator like a girdle of emerald.” In 1814 the ruin was 
covered with earth, rubbish, and growth. The cattle of the neighbourhood 
daily j^astured at the place where formerly the pious Buddhist went on 
pilgrimage. I spare you the lat^r history of the monument, and only mention 
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that from 1907 to 1912 measures were taken to prevent further ruin, and at 
the same time new architectural plans were prepared, and about 1800 large 
photographs were taken. I had the privilege of being entrusted with this 
work. ^ 

And now allow me to pass to the slides and show you first of all — 

I. An Arcii/kological Survey Map of Central Java. 

Mere in Central Java the pulsation of Hindu-Javanese civilization was 
felt most strongly. Here Hindu-Javanese art achieved its highest triumphs. 

Evidently there were two princip^il centres of power. The one south of 
Mount Merapi, the Meru-api or Fire Mountain, is now known as the plain 
of Prambanan, situated between Jogjakarta and Surakarta. The other was 
to be found in the south of the valley of Kedu, by the River Progo, the great 
artery of Central Java. Here we find the remarkable triad of Buddhist 
sanctuaries : the magnificent Barabudur, the splendid Mendut temple, and 
between them that small jewel of architecture called Tjandi Pawon. These 
three sanctuaries, the outer ones distant from each other about two miles, are 
situated exactly in a straight line. Undoubtedly they belong together and 
were built at the same time — />., in the second half of the eighth century. 

The map gives us an idea of the carefully chosen situation of the 
Barabudur. Here we overlook the immense valley of Kedu, the enchanted 
garden of Java, the Javanese Arcadia. In an eastern direction there rises a 
range of five imposing volcanoes. The southern one, called Mount Merapi, 
is still in continuous activity, and during the last two years has brought again 
death and destruction to many a mountain village. 

In the north-western direction there are the Sumbing, Sindoro, and Prahu. 

2. Surroundings. 

It is well known that the Hindu-Javanese were most careful, in choosing 
the site of their .sanctuaries, to take into account the surrounding scenery. 
This is clearly shown in this slide. It gives a view in a northern direction. 
In the foreground are the highest terraces of the building with the latticed 
stupas. Here we overlook the valley of Kedu, densely covered with rice- 
fields and villages, partly hidden by coco-palms and bamboo groves. In 
the background is the majestic silhouette of the Sumbing. To the right the 
Tidar Hill, that according to Javanese tradition is considered to be the head 
of the nail by which the island of Java is fixed to the earth. 
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3. Situation on a Natural Hill. 

This slide shows us that the sanctuary has been built on the top of a 
natural hill rising isolated from the plain. 

We must bear in mind that the Barabudur was the only monumental 
stupa in Java. This most sacred sanctuary of Buddhism was originally 
covered from head to foot with a layer of white stucco including the reliefs 
and the Buddha statues. It stood on the summit of the hill like a bright 
jewel, sparkling in the tropical sunlight. One could see it at a very great 
distance from everywhere in the valley. Indeed, it was the “ Focus of the 
Light of the Buddhist creed it was the Lightening Tower of the Dharma,’* 
shedding its blissful rays upon mankind. Besides, it was a symbol of the 
cosmic fire, a representation too of the Mcru, the Indian Olympus, centre of 
the universe, where the gods resided. Moreover, in the eyes of the Hindu- 
Javanese population, it was, perhaps, a rellection of the regal power of the 
mighty Mataram kings. 

In the neighbourhood some remains of brick foundations have been found. 
Probably these belonged to the sangharama, the monastery, used as a dwell- 
ing-place by the congregation of monks who took care of the stupa, and by 
the pilgrims who Hocked hither from all parts of the island. 

4. Ground Plan. 

The ground plan shows us clearly the twofold character of the archi- 
tecture of this stupa — /.e’., the substructure, which was in th(^ form of a square, 
and the superstructure, which was circular. The transition from the one to 
the other is the so-called plateau. 

At the base there is a broad terrace which does not belong to the original 
plan. It was built round the original basement in the last stage of the con- 
struction, as the original base, or rather the foundation, proved inadequate. 
PTom it there rise a .series of four galleries. They form together the actual 
procession path used by the faithful. There we find no less than 1,300 
remarkable reliefs illustrating canonical texts, which together, and leading up 
to the climax, give a glorious interpretation of the Mahayanist system. 

The superstructure consists of three circular terraces crowned with 
seventy-two small latticed stupas. In the centre rises the main stupa, which 
may be called the heart of the sanctuary. 

The staircases coincide with the principal axis. At the points where 
they pierce the main walls of the understructure they are covered by monu- 
mental gateways. How wonderful is this ground plan! It has the appear- 
ance of a beautiful ornament. It has been composed in a scheme of two 
principal axes, two diagonals, and sixteen diagonal lines. 
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5. Vertical Section. 

This vertical section shows how the monument was built in heavy 
massive terraces around the top of a natural hill. At the foot are the 
mouldings of the original basement. This one was too weak, and in the last 
stage of construction it was strengthened by a broad terrace, a powerful mass 
of 27,000 cubic feet of stone. On the plinth of this original foot 160 reliefs 
were found. 'Phis important discovery dates from 1885, and for it we are 
indebted to the railway engineer. Dr. Ijzerman. 

Since the publication of Professor Krom’s arclueological description in 
1920, the general meaning of the covered reliefs was known, but not the exact 
text which was followed by the sculptors. 

A few years ago, however. Professor Sylvain Levi made the interesting 
discovery that these panels illustrate the Kar?nawiMag‘a, a Sanskrit text found 
by him in Nepal in 1922. Along the first gallery there arc illustrations of the 
La///avisiara in other words, of the legend of the Buddha and further of 
the Jatakas, stories relating to the former lives of the Buddha. These Jatakas 
are continued on the second balustrade. The panels along the main wall of the 
second, third and fourth galleries and those of the third and fourth balustrades 
illustrate another canonical text of great importance to the Mahayanists : the 
Gandazyiiha, This extensive text contains tales about the spiritual wanderer 
Sudhana visiting a number of sages in search of the truth. 

The central stupa contains an inaccessible main chamber, in which a 
remarkable unfinished Buddha-statue has been found. Above the main 
chamber is a smaller one, which it may be supposed was the depository of 
some relic. 

I pointed already to the fact that the stupa is regarded as a symbol of the 
universe. Now it is very remarkable that the vertical structure of the 
Barabudur shows a striking conformity with the division in spheres of the 
universe according to Indian cosmogony. 

We find here the three cosmic spheres, which gradually become more 
and more spiritualized : the Kainadhatii^ the Rnpadhatu and the Ariipadhatzi, 

The first one is single and seems to correspond with the basement, now 
covered. It is the sphere of lust, in reality that of twilight, of dawn. 

The fourfold Rupadhatu, the region of distinctly visible forms, the so-called 
Maharloka or world of splendour, is in accordance with the complex of the 
four galleries, with all their wealth of sculpture. 

The highest one, the Arupadhatu, fourfold again, is the sphere of 
shapelessness, of the invisible. It is the world without phenomena, correspond- 
ing with Barabudurs superstructure, containing the plateau and the three 
circular stupa-terraces. 
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6. South-East Coknkr before Restoration. 

This slide shows us the south-east corner of the monument as it was 
before restoration. 

7. South-East Corner ai-tkr Restoration. 

Here we see the same south-east corner after restoration. Allow me to draw 
your attention to the essential beauty of this architecture. It is caused by the 
plastic effect of the masses. The Indian architect builds with volumes. That 
plastic effect is secured by the strongly projecting parts in the square ground 
plan of the understructure ; thence a vivid [)lay of light and shadow. 

We have to do here with a low terrace structure. From the nature of 
things the horizontal line dominates here. It is embodied in an unbroken row 
of cornices. At the restoration it has been our chief aim to complete the gaps. 
Besides we have tried to restore to the monument something of its original 
outline (^/. Illustration i). 

8. South-West Corner seen in Diagonal Direction. 

In this slide we clearly see that the profile of the whole building shows a 
segment of a globe, that is to say, part of half a globe. This is the shape 
of the oldest Indian stupas, as we recognize it, for instance, in the monument of 
Sanchi. Professor Foucher was the first scholar to draw attention to this 
particularity. 

9. Bird’s-eye View. 

This view from an aeroplane is exceedingly instructive. It gives us a 
clear insight into the conception of the builders. One can discern distinctly 
the square substructure with its prominent projecting parts, and the circular 
composition in the superstructure, the stairways leading up from the court 
straight on to the main stupa. The encasement of the original base is also 
plainly visible. 

At the foot of the hill, on the east, remains of small sepulchral stupas in 
brick came to light. But the urns were empty. Probably, however, they 
once contained the ashes of the pious monks, who lived in the neighbouring 
monastery. 

This monastery was supposed to have been erected on the ridge of the 
hill, where now stands the small resthouse. In a recent monograph I pointed 
out that this must be a mistake. 

The Buddhist monasteries in Java were one-storied semi-permanent 
buildings. For these structures the ridge just mentioned offered no space. 
Undoubtedly the monastery stood somewhere in the surrounding plain. 
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10. Comparison in size with Sanciii, Abhayagiri, Shwe Maudau, etc. 

The Barabudur measures at its base about 400 feet square. The original 
top of the main stupa rose to 130 feet. 

This slide gives an idea of the size of the sanctuary compared to that of 
five other world-famous monuments. 

First of all, we see here the oldest one of the well-preserved Indian 
stupas, the well-known tope of Sanchi, dating from the second century b.c. 
Further, the Abhayagiri stupa in Ceylon, first century b.c., the Shwe Maudau 
in Burma, St. Peter in Rome, and the pyramid of Cheops. 

II. SlNGIlA. 

Each of the four entrance staircases was guarded by two guardians, in 
the shape of the conventional lion, a singha. Only on the west side there 
were lions of this large type, 6 feet high. Lieutenant Cornelius mentions 
positively having seen two of them in 1814, and he records accurately at how 
many feet distance they stood from each other. Between the years 1840-73 
one disappeared. It has not yet been discovered where this big lion-statue 
has been removed to. 

12. Staircase West. 

Wc are now just in front of one of the four staircases, leading straight up 
from the stu[)a-court, to the principal tope. At the points where they pierce 
the main walls, they are covered over with gateways. None of these lower 
staircases has been completely preserved. While excavating the stupa-court, 
we were fortunate enough to recover almost all the ornamental pieces, so that 
the staircases on all four sides could for the greater part be rebuilt with the 
original stones. The lower staircases are adorned with the so-called Kala- 
makara ornament, a decorative motif, that is prominent in central Javanese 
art, and is regularly used in the frames of niches and gateways. We shall see 
it again on some of the following slides. 

13. Broad Terrace. 

We are now on the broad terrace. Above the cornice wc find a series 
of niches with a Dhyani- Buddha. This niche takes the form of a temple- 
shaped building. It is the architectural unit which has been repeated no less 
than 432 times in the five balustrades. Needless to say this repetition was 
not always identical. On the contrary, in every balustrade we see some 
modifications. 

Under the cornice there runs a frieze with human figures intercepted by 
twenty gargoyles. This frieze has in the first place a decorative function. 
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Here we meet with a continual repetition of various demi-gods, the c/ei 
mtnores, which are so prominent a feature in the Mahayanist pantheon, and 
which, as a rule, are represented on the outer walls of the sanctuaries in order 
to suggest the celestial sphere ; I refer to the yaksas, raksasas, nagas, and 
especially the gandharvas and their female partners, the heavenly nymphs, the 
so-called apsarases. 

14. Apsara. 

One of these apsara figures is shown here separately. With its smooth, 
realistically modelled forms, it represents the ideal of Indian female beauty. 
Remarkable is the classical pose with what the Germans call “ Stand- und 
Spielbein,” with the striking undulating line in which the head, the upper and 
lower part of the body are composed. 

Characteristically Indian is the prominent line of the hip in this sculpture. 
This arched hip is highly praised in Indian literature, and sometimes compared 
to the heaving of a sandbank in a river. 

In her left hand the nymph holds the stem of a lotus, growing up from 
the earth, in the right a (ly-whisk or chowrce, called “ camara’' in Sanskrit. 

15. Makara Gargoyle (Illustration 3). 

Barabudur is a terrace structure open to the air. 'Fhc rain falling down 
in the galleries was caught by the balustrades. In these balustrades one 
hundred drains were made. On the outside they discharge in monumental 
gargoyles. In the lower balustrades these exhibit the makara type shown 
here. 

The makara is an old Indian motif that is found in monumental art as 
early as the third century b.c. It has a long history of development. When, 
after ten or eleven centuries, the motif enters the Hindu- Javanese art, it 
is stabilized into the elephant’s head. Distinctly we see here the opened 
mouth with the teeth, the tusk, the trunk rolled upwards. At the end there 
is a stalk with lotus flower. From it a cluster of strings of pearls falls down 
on the spout, resting on the tongue. We see the slit-eye, the conventional 
ear, and behind it a ram’s horn. The whole is supported by a crouching 
caryatid, a gana. 

I had the good fortune to excavate five of these gargoyles, in excellent 
state of preservation. Here is one of them. The same morning when I 
found this makara, the Regent, the native chief of Magelang, the capital of 
the district, happened to be present. When he witnessed my joy in finding 
this beautiful piece of sculpture, he said : “ Captain van Erp, will you allow 
me to offer you a couple of these makaras ? I have got two of them in my 
bathroom.” 
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On hearing the word bathroom we must not think of our tub with 
shower-bath, but of a large brick basin. The Regent^s father had taken 
them away years ago from the Barabudur to be used in his home. Some 
weeks afterwards I put them back in the place where they belonged. Both 
these makaras have caused me a good deal of trouble. The Regent^s resi- 
dences are Government buildings. There is a regukition that yearly after the 
rainy season the plinths are tarred and the walls whitewashed. I noticed 
then that these Barabudur makaras alternatively had been considered to 
belong to the plinths and to the walls. It took months before the tar and the 
whitewash were removed 

1 6. Makara Garooylk. 

Another makara gargoyle, now seen in profile -again an excavated piece 
— 't gorgeous sample of pure architectural sculpture. 

VVe must keep in mind that the whole sanctuary initially was built up 
without any ornamentation. In this first stage of the work such a gargoyle 
was a roughly-carved stone block, showing the principal form of the makara. 
Not until the building was finished architecturally did the sculptors begin their 
chisel work ; so the gargoyles grew up with the building, and the whole gave 
the effect of pure architectural sculpture in the highest sense of the word. 

17. ViKW IN First Gallery. 

This slide gives a general aspect of Barabudur’s understructure. Against 
the main wall and the balustrades there are a continuous series of reliefs, the 
total number being 1,300. They vary in width from 8 to 13 feet. One has 
to take a walk of about two miles along ihn four galleries to view all the 
reliefs. Only in this first gallery are there two rows of reliefs, one above the 
other. On the main wall the upper row of [lancls shows the Buddha legend 
in 120 panels: illustrations of a canonical text, the La/ilavistara, For the 
rest jataka reliefs on the main wall as on the balustrades ; they are illustra- 
tions of tales of the former lives of the Saviour. At the corner of the heavy 
cornice tliere is again a gargoyle, now no more of the makara type, but in the 
shape of another monster head, the kala, a conventional lion’s head. 

On the cornice we have always the chapel with Dhyani Buddha, crowned 
with small stupas. 

The arches of the niches are adorned with the kala-makara ornament. 

18. View in the Second Gallery (Illustration 2). 

Here a view of the main wall in the second gallery. It gives a good 
idea of the richness of the relief ornamentation. Here and in both the follow- 
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ing galleries there are illustrations of another highly-honoured canonical text, 
the Gandavyuha. As I mentioned above, these are tales of the spiritual 
wanderer Suddhana, visiting numbers of sages in search of the truth. 

19. K ALA- Head Gardovle. 

The gargoyles of Harabudur arc of two different sha[)es. Besides the 
makara type, there is the other : the kala-head, also called vanaspati. 
It is a conventional monster’s head, which can be traced back to that of 
the lion. 

It is unnecessary to praise this sculpture, for it speaks for itself. Of the 
eighty gargoyles of this type not a single one functioned in 1907 ; twenty-two 
of them were recovered in the excavation. 

It was a day full of joy for me when the gargoyles resumed their duty 
for the first time, after having been inactive for who knows how many 
centuries. I shall never forget it. It was in the month of November, at the 
beginning of the rainy season. After the first heavy tropical shower the 
gargoyles spouted again jets of water arm thick out of their grotesque mouths. 

I will make a confession. With childlike pleasure I stood for minutes 
under one of the gargoyles, and from pure delight had myself drenched 
soaking wet. 

And it seemed indeed as if the gargoyles themselves enjoyed it too. 
Looking at them sharply, I fancied to discover an expression of glee on their 
countenance. 

20. Ornamental Friezes of the Cornices. 

Here we have sam[)lcs of ornamental friezes of the main wall in the four 
galleries. In the first gallery a garland motif of strings of pearls, filled with 
lotus flowers ; alternately the pink lotus, the nelumbium with the broad petals, 
and the blue lotus, the nymphma, with the narrow, sharp-pointed [)etals. 

In the .second gallery: garlands with parrots (evidently more freejuent in 
Javanese art than in that of India). 

In the third and fourth galleries : lotus rosettes. 

21. Details of Faktition Ornament: Pilaster, vSitral Post. 

Here we .see details of ornaments functioning as partition motifs between 
the reliefs ; a pilaster, a spiral post, a horizontal frieze with conventional 
flower pattern ; all of them motifs that are well known in Indian art, but yet 
having Javanese features in their forms. 

22. Gate, Fourth Gallery, North. 

The gateways belong to the most interesting parts of the substructure. 
This is the best preserved one. We had the good fortune to restore the 
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crowning part to its original state. Here we see that the gates, too, are 
framed by the kala-makara ornament. 

Allow me to call your attention to the typical Indian vault construction, 
entirely built up in horizontal layers. 

Under the monster’s head we notice a couple of celestial figures, Rishis, 
soaring in the clouds. They are showering flowers over the faithful who 
ascend from the fourth gallery to the stupa-terraces. 

Now we have arrived at a remarkable point, the transition between the 
sub- and the superstructure. We are still abiding in the Rupadhatu, the 
world of phenomena, in the Maharloka, the world of splendour, but are about 
to enter the Arupad/iatu, the world without phenomena, without form. 

23. Stupa-Tekkaces uefore Restoration. 

This is a view of the stupa-terraces as they were before restoration. 
Please notice the chaos that was to be found here. In the principal stupa you 
see a large hole made by treasure-hunters. Practically not a single one of the 
seventy-two latticed stupas was intact. 

24. Stupa-Tkrkacks aktkk Rkstoration (Illustration 6). 

The same after restoration. 

I draw your attention to the striking difference in character between the 
sub- and superstructure. 

In the galleries a profusely moulded architecture, a wealth of impressive 
reliefs and ornament. In the stupa-terraces the utmost simplicity, complete 
absence ot decoration. Simple terrace-walls without mouldings, a repetition 
seventy-two times of the same stupa-motif and in the centre the mother-stupa : 
the nucleus and heart of the sanctuary. 

1 his striking contrast, of course, is not accidental, but purposely planned. 
On the stupa-terraces the eye was no longer to be*, fascinated by the magnifi- 
cence of reliefs and decoration. It is the place for contemplation, for medita- 
tion. Here the [)ilgriinage ended with the performance of some devout act, 
bringing an offering of flowers, incense and so on. 

25. Uncovered Original Basement. 

This slide gives an insight into the encasement of the original foot. It 
was uncovered piece by piece in 1890, in order to enable photographs of the 
1 60 reliefs of the plinth to be made. 
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26. Relief on Covered Basement. 

We take leave now from Barabudur s beautiful architecture and turn our 
attention to the reliefs. 

To take as a first example, one of the 160 panels of the original basement, 
now covered again. Here is represented what, according to the inexorable 
law of karma, is awaiting the sinner who, in his earthly life, was guilty of 
killing and consuming animals. On the extreme right, as an introduction, the 
scene is depicted : some rocks, some deer, a monkey. A tree forms the 
partition between this and the next picture. We see here rippling water with 
fishes and some people fishing with a net. The third panel shows two men — 
the foremost is hunch-backed — going home with the catch. The last scene 
takes us into the hereafter, right into the underworld, hell. On a couple of 
big stones rests a copper pan ; the fire is burning underneath. Entirely to the 
left is a servant of hell, armed with a club. In the frying-pan are the villains 
who feasted upon the river-delicacies. Now they arc fried in their turn. 

27. Reliefs on the Covered Basement. 

Two more reliefs with karma illustrations. On the upper one, entirely to 
the right, two [)ersons who did not manage to live peacefully together on 
earth. They attack each other with weapons. 

Next to it a picture of the future in the underworld. The same indivi- 
duals have become demons and are now condemned to an eternal fight. The 
hell-bird with metal beak and claws accentuates this tragedy by tearing pieces 
of flesh from their bodies. 

Next to it another offence against life. A Iamb is being butchered. It 
is hanging from a tree by its hindquarters. A man cleaves the skull of the 
lamb. The final act is laid once more in hell. The miscreant, who cleft the 
skull of the lamb, is sitting on the ground now. His hands are bound together 
under his knees. To the right and left servants of hell are standing. To- 
gether they are managing a jacksaw and split the sinner in his turn in two 
equal parts. 

On the lower relief again other infernal punishments. A man is being 
crushed under the metal-shod feet of an elephant. Further on some people 
are driven into rock-caverns. As soon as they are imprisoned there, the 
caverns narrow and the men are slowly but surely crushed. To make life as 
disagreeable to them as possible they are smoked too : a man keeps a bundle 
of burning straw before the entrance of the cave. 

As a last scene there are again some people who live in enmity. For 
punishment they have grown together by their backs. They are trying to get 
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free, but in vain ! For ever and ever they have now the opportunity to vex 
each other. 

28. The Story of the Self-sacrificing Hare. 

And now a single instance of the inexhaustible treasure of jataka illustra- 
tions— tales of the former lives of Buddha. To give you an idea of the 
preponderance of the jataka panels, I may mention that they take up fully half 
of the 1,460 illustrative reliefs. 

Take the story of the self-sacrificing hare. It is said that the Boddhi- 
sattva was incarnated in a hare. 

Indra, the old-Vcdic deity, the god of firmament and personification of the 
atmosphere, has descended on earth and is wandering about in the disguise of 
a Brahman. During .several days he has no chance of finding food, and then 
he meets the beasts of the forest. They deal charitably with him. The lion 
offers him a dish of sour milk. A monkey brings a bunch of bananas. An 
otter presents some fishes. But the hare, not being blessed with worldly 
goods, has nothing to offer but some bitter grass. He thinks this food un- 
worthy of the Brahman. But he does not want to be outdone by his col- 
leagues. He kindles a fire, throws himself into it and offers his roasted body 
as food for the starved Brahman. 

Then Indra reveals his true being. He saves the hare from the fire and 
carries him along to heaven. As a reward for the hare’s deed of sacrifice 
Indra adorns his palace and the moon with the image of the hare. 

Let me add another detail characteristic of the spirit of these Buddhist 
tales. The text mentions expressly that the hare, before throwing himself 
into the fire, shakes himself energetically three times. Mis intention was to 
save the living population he carried with him from a sure death through fire. 
Behold a sample of the Indian doctrine of ahiinsa, of non-violence, enjoining 
the respect of the lives even of the humblest animals. 


29. The Story of the Lion and the Woodpecker. 

I he hero of this tale is the woodpecker. 

A lion is devouring a stag so greedily that a bone sticks in his throat. 
He is on the point of suffocating. The woodpecker happens to be in the 
neighbourhood. The lion asks for help. The woodpecker saves the life of 
the hon by pulling the bone out of his throat. Afterwards the woodpecker 
meets with difficulties. In his turn he appeals to the lion for help. The lion 
gives a flat refusal. When the woodpecker shyly reproaches him for his 
ingratitude, the lion's character is shown by this answer ; “ You may be glad 

that, when extracting the bone from my throat, I did not bite your head off ” 
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This tale is very interesting to us occidentals as we know it from our 
own fable literature. This same story is found in one of the fables of /Esop 
and La Fontaine. The only difference is that the hero is a crane instead of 
a woodpecker. 

It will be known to you that several of our fairy tales and fables have 
their origin in the Orient. Through the Persian and Greek literature they 
have reached us. I thought that it might be interesting to demonstrate this 
fact by one of the reliefs. 

30. Heavknly Trek. 

Besides 1,460 illustrative reliefs the Barabudur has more than 1,200 
decorative panels which are arranged along the balustrades. Among them 
there are two decorative motifs of ancient Indian art which occupy a promi- 
nent place. They arc the vase of good fortune filled with lotus flowers, the 
so-called Man^alakalac^a or Purnaghata, and the heavenly tree, the wishing 
tree, the Kalpavrkm, 

Both these attributes of paradise are inherent in the stupa, which indeed 
is regarded as a symbol of the Indian 01 ym[)us, Mount Mcru, which is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. 

This slide shows the heavenly tree. Under this wishing tree, a distant 
relation of our Christmas tree, one has only to sit down to have all one’s 
wishes fulfilled. Jewel pots, symbols of abundance, are placed underneath. 
Kinnaras, partly man, partly bird, appear above. You will observe that these 
celestial singers and musicians have the appearance of Greek harpies. 

The tree is adorned with a crown and a parasol. The leaves are shaped 
like those of the Indian fig-tree, as it was under such a tree, the sacred Bodhi- 
tree, that the Saviour attained enlightenment. 

31. Relief of the Gandavyuiia. 

Finally, let me show you some reliefs and details which will convey a 
good idea of the artistic qualities of the Barabudur sculptures. 

Here can be seen an excellent example of the reliefs in the second gallery. 
In the centre the principal person, Sudhana, is seated. He devoutly pays his 
respects to a Boddhisattva, enthroned in a temple in front of him. Behind 
him is a group of attendants. The background is harmoniously filled up by a 
pair of wonderfully carved conventional trees. 

First of all we are struck by the calm and serene spirit of these carvings, 
which quietly narrate their story. Moreover, the composition is charming, 
lucid, and well balanced. The whole panel is composed of large groups. The 
horizontal line is most prominent. This is in accordance with the elongated 
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shape of these reliefs, arranged in long rows, in harmony with the horizontal 
aspect of the whole monument. 

32. Relief of the Sudhana Kumara Avadana. 

This illustration of an episode of one of the former lives of the Buddha is 
exceedingly beautiful. In the centre is the principal scene : nymphs carrying 
jars of water to a sacred lotus-pond. On the right the hero of the legend, a 
prince, appears. He is throwing a golden ring into the jar of one of the 
graceful nymphs. On the left they are seen walking in stately procession to 
a temple. The sculptor’s love for idyllic scenes is clearly shown here. The 
action of the personages is only slightly indicated, but the whole scene is very 
effectively rendered. The figures are carved in high relief, on a flat back- 
ground. This background is of great importance in the Barabudur reliefs. 
It has the same function as the rests in music. 

In later Javanese art, especially that of East Java, we notice a great 
change. There the background is entirely filled up with magic curls and 
flourishes. This dread of the empty splice, the horror vactii, was evidently 
unknown to the Barabudur sculptors. 

33. Detail of the Former Relief. 

In this detail of the previous slide we notice once more something peculiar 
to the sculptures of the Barabudur. I refer to the enchanting chasteness and 
tenderness of the figures. 

34. Relief of the Sudana Kumara Avadana, 

This is another fine example of relief sculpture. It is the last but one 
of a series of twenty panels, illustrating the story of Prince Sudana, as related 
in the Divyavadana, These scenes have been identified by Professor 
Foucher. In the centre of the panel, under a canopy, the prince is seated on 
a throne with his bride. On the left we notice a female dancer and a group 
of musicians. On the right a servant and the purohiia, or fitmily priest. 
Behind them are an elephant and horses, attributes of the royal household. 

35. Detail of the Previous Relief. 

Lastly, there is this detail of the graceful dancing girl. May I draw your 
attention to the charm, due to the properties of the volcanic stone. This stone 
is very porous and has a coarse, sharp grain. It is this grain which in the 
sunlight produces a wonderful glittering surface. 

It must, however, be remembered that this material charm belongs only 
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to the ruin and not to the original building. As I have explained, the whole 
monument was once faced with a layer of white stucco. 

A dancing girl seems to me a suitable end to a lecture. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I fear I have already presumed too much on your 
patience. In spite of my poor English, I sincerely hope that I may have 
succeeded in showing something of the fascination of this most sacred 
sanctuary of old Javanese Buddhism, of this indestructible stone bridge to the 
gods, of this glorious stupa, which symbolizes the path to light, to truth, and 
salvation. 

['I'he illustrations that accompany this article will he found on Plates J to N.] 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SIAMESE 

PAINTING 

By Dk. H. G. Quaritch Wales 

[A lecture delivered before the India Society on February 2 , Sir Francis Younghusband 

presiding.] 

The study of Siamese painting has in the past received very little attention. 
Indeed, its historical aspect has, I think I may say, received no attention 
whatever, while, so far as I am aware, the only valuable observations on the 
subject of the style and technique are those of Professor Karl Dohring. In 
dealing first with the historical aspect I shall venture to put forward a theory 
that traditional Siamese painting is in the main to be regarded as an offshoot, 
decadent but nevertheless interesting, of the classical Ajanta school of India. 

In the case of the sculpture found in Siam we have plenty of examples of 
all periods, and these include not only the products of Siamese sculptors, but 
also those of a number of other peoples who had occupied the country before 
the Thai arrived. Thus in recent years very great progress has been made 
towards an understanding of the historical development of the various schools 
of sculpture found in Siam. On the other hand, with painting we are handi- 
capped by the perishable nature of the material, so that perhaps no example 
survives from a period anterior to the destruction of the old capital Ayudhya, 
in A.D. 1767. Hence it has generally been supposed that It would be a hope- 
less task to attempt to trace the historical development of Siamese painting. 
We can, however, take the first step backwards without any hesitation : the 
painting as we know it undoubtedly represents an ancient tradition, for Siamese 
artists of the early Bangkok period had lived at Ayudhya, and, since they were 
bound by convention, they reproduced carefully the style of painting that they 
had known at the old capital before it was destroyed. For at least three 
centuries prior to the fall of Ayudhya, the painting, like the sculpture of Siam, 
must have been decadent ; but it seems to me probable that about the thirteenth 
to the fourteenth century a.d. Siamese painting may have enjoyed a brief but 
bright period characterized by a comparatively vigorous and living style, of 
which no examples now survive. This style, if it ever existed, would have 
corresponded to the so-called classical style of Siamese sculpture which was a 
direct result of the reaction of the Siamese artistic temperament to the new 
and vital experience, provided by their attainment of freedom from Khmer 
domination and as a result of the Sinhalese Buddhist missions in the thirteenth 
century. 
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The evidence which, in my opinion, supports this contention is provided 
by a series of incised outline drawings on stone, found at the temple of Vat 
Sri Jum, at Sukhodaya, the capital of the first free Siamese kingdom, and 
published more than twenty years ago by Fournereau.* They date from the 
fourteenth century, and their subject is the Jatakas. They are definitely to be 
regarded as drawings on stone and not as bas-reliefs. Now Siamese paintings 
of the Ayudhya style are characterized by an emphasis on line which has 
caused them sometimes to be described as coloured drawings. In these 
fourteenth-century drawings on stone we also have linear definition, but it is 
accompanied by a grace and suppleness which is unknown in later Siamese 
art. It seems probable, therefore, that there may have existed contemporary 
frescoes in the same style. Now it has by some been concluded that, because 
these incised drawings show considerable resemblance to slightly earlier 
frescoes known in Ceylon, they must be the work of Sinhalese artists who 
accompanied the Buddhist missionaries from Ceylon. But I am inclined to 
think that they were produced by Siamese artists who had been very strongly 
influenced by the Sinhalese, but had also incorporated some features which 
they had evolved themselves from a much earlier period when they first came 
in contact with Mahayana Buddhism via China or Burma ; and there are also 
features which are the result of classical Khmer influence. In particular it 
may be mentioned that the royal crowns have already evolved from the low- 
staged Khmer crowns far in the direction of the modern tapering Siamese 
crowns, while the rather fleshy bodies seem to be a legacy from early Thai 
art, prior to the coming of influence from Ceylon. 

With these fourteenth-century Siamese incised drawings might be com- 
pared the purely Sinhalese frescoes found at Polonnaruva in Ceylon and 
dating from the thirteenth century. j" They are lighter and more elegant than 
the Sukhodaya drawings because they are nearer the source of inspiration and 
they lack the heaviness imparted by the Thai and Khmer elements. The 
prototype of these frescoes, and also, to a great extent, of the fourteenth- 
century Siamese line drawings, is to be found in the famous and beautiful 
fresco showing an apsaras and her attendant from Sigiriya in Ceylon, dating 
from the fifth century. J 

There is another and stronger reason for my calling attention to this 
magnificent Ceylon offshoot of the classical Ajanta school of Indian painting. 
After a lapse of fourteen centuries one can recognize the decadent descendants 

* “Annales du Mus^e Guimet,” Tome trente-et-uni^rne, deuxieme partie, Paris, 1908. 
Especially PI. XI. i and PI XV. i. 

t “ History of Indian and Indonesian Art,” by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 1927. PI. XCVI., 
Fig. 291. 

t Reproduced alia in “ A Handbook of Indian Art,” 1920, by E. B. Havell. PI. LXXIII. 
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of the Sigiriya frescoes in Siamese paintings of Ayudhya style! If one bears 
in mind the salient points of the Sigiriya frescoes, the crowned and ornamented 
maidens casting down flowers, their lower garments partially concealed by the 
encircling clouds, I think one may recognize a very distant relative in Fig. i, 
which I reproduce from a late nineteenth-century Siamese manuscript. The 
resemblance struck me as very remarkable. It is, of course, highly conven- 
tionalized and mechanical, with a simplification that is the effect of exhaustion, 
not the simplification of a primitive art. The linear definition of the features, 
indeed the general emphasis on line, is characteristic of Siamese painting, 
just as it is of late Rajput painting, another descendant of the Ajanta 
school. 

I have thus concluded that Siamese painting of the Ayudhya style is in 
the main the product of Sinhalese influence, though not to the exclusion of 
other influences, for the Siamese of Sukhodaya were adept at assimilating 
foreign influences, which resulted in a style which certainly deserves to be 
called national, and maintained itself as such almost to the present day. It 
should be mentioned that Khmer influence on Siam practically ceased after 
the classical period ; in fact, the influence was rather the other way, and 
modern Cambodian painting is Siamese in style. On the other hand, though 
the Chinese influence that is evident in early Thai art was swamped by Indian 
influences, yet late Chinese influence is to be seen in Siamese painting in the 
formal architectural and floral decorative motives, often also in the back- 
grounds. 

Siamese paintings exist as illustrations in illuminated manuscripts, as 
banners hung in temples, and as frescoes painted on the inner walls of temples.^ 
These walls are often entirely covered with paintings from the roof down to 
the floor, and the subjects are usually Buddhist. On the long walls the repre- 
sentation of the last ten births of the Buddha is very popular ; on the west 
wall (opposite the Buddha image) is often depicted the temptation by Mara, 
represented on a much larger scale than is the case with the Jataka pictures on 
the side walls. On the east wall (behind the image of the Buddha) is often 
to be seen the Buddhist version of the ancient Indian world-system, with 
Mount Meru in the centre ; and sometimes monks are to be seen standing in 
meditation over corpses. Over the windows there are often groups of gods 
who hasten to pay homage to the Buddha. Another favourite subject of the 
Siamese painter is the Ramayana.t This is best seen in the galleries of 

* The manuscripts and banners were represented at the lecture by original examples, and 
the frescoes by lantern slides. 

t A few scenes from Rfimayana frescoes are reproduced in Dbhring’s “Siam,” Munich, 1923, 
PI. XXIV.-XXVII. 
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the Chapel Royal of the Emerald Buddha, which may be said to correspond 
in some measure to the chitra-salas of ancient India. 

For centuries the temples were the only picture-galleries of the people, 
and they played a great part in their religious education. Occasionally the 
artists seem to have set out intentionally to portray scenes in early Bangkok 
or Ayudhya ;* but even in the definitely religious scenes the old Indian heroes 
are always dressed in Siamese style, set in Siamese surroundings, and given 
backgrounds of magnificent Siamese architecture. Thus the frescoes have 
done for Siam of the Ayudhya period what the Angkor reliefs have done for 
classical Cambodia. They have left us a record of old-style architecture and 
customs, and to the student of living culture they are an invaluable aid to the 
understanding of the Siamese mind and religious conception as expressed 
through the medium of art. Thus I think it may be said that, in addition to 
the historical interest, the study of Siamese painting is also of some sociological 
importance. 

Unfortunately, the frescoes in the older Bangkok temples have suffered 
much as a result of the rain dripping through the roofs, and harm has in some 
cases been done by allowing Chinese to touch them up. Recently Siamese 
artists liave undertaken the restoration of the Ramayana reliefs of the Chapel 
Royal, with what success I do not know. But it is well known that there 
are now few, if any, Siamese artists possessing the skill of the old masters. 
This lack of skilled artists is not due only to Western inlluence, but it can be 
traced back to the end of the seventeenth century, when King Narai did 
much to foster an interest in Siamese painting. The result of this was that 
the best painters came to be much sought after to serve in the palaces and 
decorate the throne-halls and royal temples. But as this meant a certain 
amount of loss of liberty to the favoured artists, it unfortunately led to the loss 
of much talent, because many good artists preferred to conceal their ability in 
order to retain their liberty, and as a result of this hardly any famous artists 
are remembered by name. 

I understand that the Siamese process of fresco-painting is as follows : 
The walls are first covered with a simple layer of mortar, then with dazzling 
white lime mortar, without any admixture of sand, and the mirror-like surface 
is burnished and polished. On this surface the small figures are painted with 
lustrous vegetable colours. The outline drawings of Siamese pictures are 
first executed on paper, and then carried out on the walls. There is some 
understanding of the ancient Indian rule that the colour of natural objects 
should follow nature, while gods and heroes should be depicted in the colours 

* Dohring, ofi, cH., PI. XXVIIL, shows a portion of a fresco apparently representing 
Ayudhya before its destruction. 
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which tradition ordains, such as green, red, blue, gold or silver. For the gold 
figures actual gold-leaf is used. The figures are strongly conventionalized, 
and always represented without light or shade. The chief work is always put 
into the drawing, and there are definite rules as to the colour of the outlines, 
so that the drawing on a gold ground is red, on red black, on black red, 
on blue black, and so on. 

The formal limitation shows itself chiefiy in the traditional types of 
figures. Thus faces, though sometimes portrayed full-face or three-quarter, 
are usually in profile ; bodies are full-face, and feet arc shown from the side as 
in Egyptian art. But as soon as groups of people arc represented they are 
more naively conceived. One of the chief characteristics of the frescoes is 
that the story is unfolded in epic manner, but Europeans at first find difficulty 
in following it because there is no clear demarcation between the various 
scenes shown in close juxtaposition. There is little regard for proportion or 
perspective, and that thing which is behind another is painted above it, as it 
was in Egypt. Of the reliefs of liorobodur, where the artists also did not 
allow themselves to be bound by optical laws, it has been said that “ the 
disproportion does not jar, but only contributes marvellously to the strength 
of the story-telling and to the richness of the decorative effect,” But in the 
Siamese frescoes this is often marred by the introduction of unnecessary 
accessories and side-shows, which result in an overburdening with detail, and 
prevent the real sequence of the story from at once striking the eye. In these 
side-shows one sees Euro{)eans, particularly the old Dutch adventurers of 
250 years ago, painted as onlookers at the scenes of the life of the Buddha. 
And here realism appears sporadically, and in this lies the possibility of 
future development. 

The bright colours of Siamese paintings appear garish to the European 
eye when taken out of their natural surroundings. I'o appreciate them to the 
full one must go to Siam. There, when one passes from the brilliant tropic 
sunshine into the half-light of the temples, the deep rich colours are toned 
down, for from the earliest times it was in this half-light that the frescoes were 
intended to be seen. Thus the enchantment of the whole impression is 
enhanced, and the observer is led into a legendary dreamland. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are examples of portions of Siamese frescoes which 
have been selected for reproduction here because, while exhibiting to the full 
the characteristics of this style of painting, the scenes portrayed are clearer and 
more readily recognizable to the European eye than is frequently the case. 
In Fig. 2 the dream of Queen Maya is represented, the white elephant being 
shown in the inset ; and Fig. 3 represents the incident in the Vesantara Jataka 
when the Bodhisattva gave away the famous rain-making elephant, the most 
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treasured possession of his country, to eight Brahmans who had been sent to 
ask for it by the King of Kalinga. Those who know what the white elephant 
is, or rather was, to the Siamese, will understand what a powerful impression 
both these incidents have made on the Siamese mind. Both these frescoes 
illustrate characteristic Siamese temple and palace architecture, and I think 
such pictures constitute a very interesting record, especially when one does, as 
in these examples, get a glimpse of the inner life of the palace during the 
Ayudhya and early Bangkok periods. 

In Fig. 4 the Buddha is represented seated on his throne under the Bo 
tree and being attacked by the forces of Mara, who is seen on the left riding 
on an elephant with royal uinbrella-of-state and surrounded by his followers, 
who are attacking in old Siamese battle formation. On the right the scene 
changes, for the enemy is being routed. Buddha has stretched down his hand 
to call the earth to witness to his merit, in response to which call the Earth 
Goddess has appeared and wrung a stream of water from her hair which has 
given rise to a disastrous flood, accompanied by voracious crocodiles. This 
picture exemplifies the economical and forceful plan, frequently employed by 
the Siamese artist, of combining two or more distinct occurrences, in this case 
the attack and rout of Mara, into one scene. 

Turning now to a brief consideration of the manuscript illustrations : 
These arc found in the paper manuscripts, not in those of palm leaf, and the 
best paintings are found in works of a religious nature — Jatakas, the Life of the 
Buddha, and the story of the pious monk named Phra Malai, who by his merit 
was able to visit both heaven and hell. And with regard to the torments of 
the latter it may be mentioned in passing that the Siamese artists often exhibit 
the greatest ingenuity. Fig. 5, representing the temptation of the Buddha 
by the daughters of Mara, and Fig. 6, a princess accompanied by her attend- 
, ants, are good examples of the late Ayudhya style of manuscript painting, 
and they both exhibit the two predomineiting qualities of Siamese manuscript 
illustrations — good design and movement. In the latter respect Fig, 5 will 
especially appeal to those who appreciate Siamese dancing. These two 
examples are also typical in that the subjects of manuscript illustrations are 
usually persons or deities without the architectural backgrounds which figure 
so prominently in the frescoes. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a remarkable development of Siamese painting which 
certainly deserves some notice. It is reproduced from what is probably a late 
eighteenth-century copy of a seventeenth-century manuscript drawing of 
Louis XIV. Its interest lies in the fact that the flowing curves and freedom 
of line indicate that in the seventeenth century Siamese art still retained con- 
siderable vitality and elasticity which enabled an artist when brought face to 
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face with an unf^imiliar subject to express his conception of it in Siamese style, 
instead of abandoning entirely his own conventions in favour of an attempt to 
imitate Western realism. This picture of a sevententh-century European has 
been made to conform to Siamese style, and the result, though curious, is 
quite pleasing, while, on the other hand, the nineteenth-century leaning towards 
Western realism is without merit. 

In Fig. cS the design is Siamese and is good, but one can detect the 
beginning of the tendency to realism in the faces of some of the chess players, 
though the figures of the monks remain conventional. The tendency towards 
realism in the secular personages increases in pictures of late nineteenth- 
century origin, but the sacred figures of monks, with which no liberties may 
be taken, remain conventional. So long as the Ramayana and the Buddhist 
religion continue to be honoured by the Siamese, so long will the traditional 
figures of gods, heroes, and monks remain unchanged, and naturalism will be 
confined to secular subjects. The extreme development of this realism, as 
exhibited in many late nineteenth-century pictures in which perspective and 
European backgrounds have been introduced, and to which incongruity has 
frequently been added by the presence of conventional religious figures, has 
produced a result which is unpleasing and hardly deserving of notice here. In 
the same way the idea of depicting incidents from Siamese history is quite late 
and can be ascribed to European influence. 

[The illustrations that accompany this article will be found on Plates O to R.] 
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ANGKOR : A ROYAL ROMANCE 

By Miss Lucille Douglass 

[A lecture delivered before the India Society on October 20, 1931, Sir Francis Younghusband 

presiding.] 

I WISH to express my thanks to the Council of the India Society for its 
generous hospitality and for the opportunity of giving my lecture on Angkor 
before so distinguished an audience. I am glad that among the guests this 
evening are a number of the Indian Delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ference, for it is to the culture of their country that the world owes a debt 
of gratitude for the flowering of the Khmer civilization, the roots of which 
were deeply buried in the Hindu soil. 

At the time when the Kingdom of Sussex had become the Kingdom of 
England, and my own adolescent nation was as yet unborn, there flourished 
in the heart of the Indo-Chinese peninsula a race of people known as the 
Khmers, whose culture paralleled that of the Egyptians and Assyrians, and 
whose art might challenge that of the Greeks in their prime. 

Of undoubted Hindu origin, these people migrated from India at the 
dawn of the Christian era, bringing with them the seeds of their civilization 
and religions. Whence they came or by what route, whether by land on the 
north or by sea on the south, has never been determined, but certain inscrip- 
tions point to the latter route. Settling among an earlier civilization, whose 
origin is unknown, the Khmers established themselves firmly on the land 
and grew strong and powerful : so strong and powerful that by the fourth 
century a.d. they carried out a successful rebellion against their overlords and 
set up their own kingdom, which was later to become the envy and admiration 
of all Eastern Asia. 

Cambodian is the European name for the Khmers, which has its origin 
in the legend of the mythical King Kambu, who, exiled from India, wandered 
to the banks of the Mekong, where he met and loved the daughter of the 
Naga king. From this union sprang the “ sons of Kambu” — Kambujans, 
or Cambodians. In his diary, Tcheou Ta Kouan, the Chinese who visited 
Angkor in the thirteenth century with the Mongol Ambassador, states that 
the Khmers had the firm conviction that the Naga queen, in the shape of a 
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great nine-headed serpent, appeared each night to the king in the golden 
tower, changing into a beautiful and seductive woman. If for any reason 
this meeting was not consummated, then it meant that disaster would befall 
the kingdom or the death of the king. This would indicate that the legend 
held a deep significance for the Khmers, even at this late date. 

The first kings mentioned in the inscriptions are Crutavarman and 
Crestavarman, who adopted the surname of “ varman,’’ meaning literally 
“ a shield.” These early rulers claimed descent from the daughter of the 
moon, and in consequence founded the mythical lunar dynasty. The 
kingdom prospered until the fourth century, when by a series of defeats 
the Khmers lost the territory gained from the surrounding tribes, with 
whom they waged continuous warfare. The opening decade of the fifth 
century, however, brought a new wave of immigratiom from India, and 
a fresh impetus was given to expansion. Following a war with Chen-La, 
as the Chinese called the province to the north of the Khmer kingdom, 
a new line was established, known as the solar dynasty, claiming as their 
founder King Kambu and the celestial Mera. 

After this their development was swift. As early as a.d. 850 a Chinese 
describes it as a country with “ mountains and valleys to the north ; Hoods, a 
great lake and vast swamps to the south ; as many as thirty cities, mostly 
adorned with magnificent edifices. Each town is inhabited by thousands 
of families.” Again, with the strange pattern that was to pertain throughout 
the history of the Khmers, there came a period of ill-fortune. The king had 
numerous wives, and, in consequence, their sons fought over the right of 
succession, causing endless rebellions. 

In the latter part of the eighth century Jayavarman II. began his reign 
and restored the prestige of the Khmers. This king came from a far-off 
southern country, Java, and brought with him the manners and customs of 
his country to enrich the already splendid traditions of the Khmers. Another 
wave of migration had swept from India to Java and built up a culture which 
paralleled that of the Khmers. Owing to the large quantities of volcanic 
stone on the island, many temples were erected, decorated with elaborate 
carvings. Departing from the Indian traditions, these monuments were 
pyramidal in form — often built around a hill. The best known of these is the 
great temple of Borobudur. The Khmers adopted this new material for their 
edifices, which were formerly constructed of wood, though in reality they were 
never stonemasons ; the heavy slabs of sandstone were employed in the same 
manner as the more perishable material. 

Always a turbulent nation, the Khmers were continually engaged in war- 
fare, and were driven farther to the south-west as their enemies pressed down 
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upon them. Capitals were built only to be abandoned. This hardly won prestige 
continued until toward the beginning of the ninth century, when they were firmly 
established in the province of Siem Reap, in the region now known as Angkor. 

While the Khmers’ civilization an 4 religion were drawn from India, 
they developed their commercial instincts from contact with the Chinese 
traders. Curiously enough, their art was but little influenced by this contact, 
being firmly grounded in Indian traditions, and also it escaped being engulfed 
in the Greco-Bactrian wave which swept across Northern India to China, 
although indirectly influenced by Gupta-Greco ideals. 

The history of the Khmers is meagre. There are no tombs from which to 
learn the secrets of this ancient civilization. I'he Khmers burned their dead. 
In place of the desert sands which have preserved the records of Khotan, the 
tropic damp of the Cambodian jungle and the voracious white ants have 
destroyed everything perishable. The books written with white paint on 
deerskin have long since rotted ; of the wood, carved and painted, that 
formed so large a part of the interior of the buildings, only a fragment here 
and there in protected spots shows its beauty. The wooden houses of the 
populace, thatched with straw, shared the same fiue. Inscriptions on the 
stela: found in the temples and the surrounding underbrush have furnished 
valuable information. References are made to the Khmers by a number 
of Chinese writers, also by Arabs, who from the ninth century travelled 
through these parts, certainly visiting Angkor. Contemporary history gives 
but little beyond the fact that battles were fought against the Khmers. 

When Kublai Khan dominated China during the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, he adopted tlie tradition of a world kingdom and accord- 
ingly sent envoys to all the known countries. He did not overlook the 
powerful Khmers. His successor evidently upheld this tradition, for in 1295 
the Mongol Ambassador to Angkor, accomi)anied by a Chinese, Tcheou Ta 
Kouan, came from the court of the great Khan at Peking to collect the tardy 
tribute. As the Mongols were more or less uneducated, it is supposed that 
the Chinese acted as his secretary. During the two years of his stay he kept 
a diary, the most complete document existing from which to recreate the life 
of the Khmers. "Fhis diary, “ Memoirs on the Customs of Cambodia,” con- 
sisting of forty paragraphs, included in the Imperial Catalogue of Cliien Lung, 
was translated by the noted French savant Professor Paul Pelliot of the 
College de France in Paris. It contains much valuable information as to the 
people and their customs, both secular and religious. There was evidently a 
well-organized priesthood, and, judging from Tcheou Ta Kouan’s description 
of the various insignia of rank, a definitely established nobility with strict 
regard of precedence. At this time Sivaism and Buddhism flourished equally, 
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the temples being used impartially by the worshippers of either sect. The 
ceremonials were characterized by splendid pageantry of colour and magnifi- 
cence of vestments. Unfortunately the Chinese recorder could not penetrate 
the inner apartments of the palace — a fact which he mentions with regret, for 
little escaped his observant eye — nor is it probable that he was allowed in the 
sanctuaries of the temples. 

Tha entire region north-east of Angkor is dotted with Khmer ruins, in a 
greater or less advanced state of decay: temples, palaces, bridges, relics of 
former capitals. Many of these are already known ; others not yet excavated 
undoubtedly contain inscriptions, but until the last of these is discovered and 
deciphered we shall not be in possession of the final evidence around which 
to construct the history of the Khmers. 

Under the direction of Jayavarman II. spbmdid capitals arose, which 
were occupied for a period, then deserted, for the Khmers were still nomads 
and, like the Mayans, moved from one city to build another. They did not 
employ stone for their domestic architecture, cherishing it as something too 
precious for ordinary use — suitable only for the habitations of the gods. 

To assert his authority and independence from Java, Jayavarman 
founded the cult of the “ Deva-raja,’' or “god-king'' — symbolized by a linga 
or phallus, which was placed in the chief sanctuary by priests consecrated to 
this service reserved for the royal family ; it was the deification of the imperial 
strain. The outgrowth of this new cult was the strange custom of identifying 
the dead king and his family with the divinities. By this means the kings 
retained a superhuman power over their subjects for many centuries. 

Then came another king, Jayavarman III,, of whom little is known, 
followed by Indravarman, who ascended the throne in 877, beginning a new 
line. Indravarman built his capital, Hariharalaya, now identified with 
Roluos, a short distance from Angkor, where he constructed a pyramidal 
temple square at the base, with decreasing stages, and with stairways up to the 
central sanctuary. I'he plan of this temple was used by the Khmers in their 
later construction — forming the base of their architectural arrangements in 
Angkor. Among the other monuments built by Indravarman were six brick 
and stone towers, dedicated to his ancestors, who according to custom had been 
raised to the rank of gods. These towers are decorated with exquisite carvings, 
the designs of which are more reminiscent of wood than of stone. This style 
is referred to sometimes by the archaeologists as the “art of IndravaKman." 

One of the greatest of the Khmer kings, Yaqovarman, who ascended the 
throne in the latter part of the ninth century, dreamed of a permanent capital 
for his people in place of the ever-shifting cities used by his predecessors. 
Bringing the enthusiasm of youth to the task, for he was only twenty years of 
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age at the time of his coronation, he set out to found a city “ such as a king 
should build ” — wisely selecting his site on the shores of Tonle Sap, for the 
two great necessities of life to the Khmers were rice and fish. From his 
capital he could look in every direction across a land whose fertility could 
easily supply the needs of his subjects, while the waters of the lake teemed 
with fish. During the time that this splendid new city, which he called 
Ya9odharapura, was under construction, he still remained surrounded by his 
court at Hariharalaya — his fathers capital. Unfortunately, there are no 
records surviving of the royal entry into Ya^odharapura. 

Until recent years Ya^ovarman’s capital has been identified with Angkor 
Thom, but a theory proposed by M. Philippe Stern upset this conclusion and 
advanced the date of the city and the outlying temples of Prah Khan, Ta 
Prohm and Banteai Kedei to a much later date. Long-neglected inscriptions 
on the little temples at the corners of the city walls deciphered by M. Georges 
Geodes, however, more or less definitely establish the fact that the Hayon, the 
city walls and gates, and the allied temples, were built by Jayavarman VII. in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, thus clearing up the confusing contra- 
dictions of Khmer architecture. This in no way dims the glory of 
Ya^ovarman. 

While the city of Ya^odharapura was not so large nor so magnificent as 
the great capital city of Angkor Thom, in which it was later incorporated, 
it was imposing and did credit to the genius of Ya^ovarman. With the 
exception of a few brief years this ancient city remained the royal residence of 
the Khmer kings. Built in a rectangular shape, lying east-west, the strong 
double walls were of stone. Within these walls, of which only the foundations 
can be traced today, were arranged the palaces, the women’s apartments, the 
theatres, dressing-rooms for the actresses, all the various buildings necessary 
for the complex requirements of a royal residence. 

The temple of Ph’meanakas, the celestial abode, was the only building 
for which stone was used exclusively, the other buildings being made partially 
of wood. Erected in pyramidal shape, this early temple was composed of 
three terraces of decreasing size, approached on each of the four sides by 
ladder-like stairs. The upper terrace contained the chapel, which at the time 
of Tcheou Ta Kouan, the Chinese traveller, was crowned with a tower of 
copper. From this vantage-point the king could look down the long vista 
across the Eastern Baray, a vast lake, to his rich and fertile kingdom. 

In front of the Royal Palace was laid out a great public square, on which 
the armies could be deployed and where the numerous fetes could be held. 
Tcheou Ta Kouan describes one for each month. When Jayavarman VII. 
began his campaign of feverish building some centuries later, he had the wall 
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of the royal terrace replaced by another on which is carved the bas-relief of 
the hunting elephants, a long line stretching hundreds of feet — a tremendous 
achievement. 

Fortunately, Tcheou Ta Kouan was both curious and meticulous, 
and set down in detail all he witnessed in Angkor. From his de- 
scription of the going forth of the king, it was truly a magnificent 
spectacle. “ When the king goes forth there is cavalry at the head of his 
escort . . . musicians and banners . . . women of the palace to the number 
of several hundred, dressed in gorgeous brocades, with head-dresses of 
flowers, bearing great candles, even in daylight . . . gilded chariots drawn by 
goats and horses . . . princes and high officials mounted on elephants . . . 
then the king himself, bearing the Sacred Sword, standing on a royal elephant, 
whose tusks are ringed with gold . . . bearers in uniform hold over him white 
parasols, with golden handles . . . around him are troops of elephants form- 
ing a guard. . . . Each day when the king holds audience in the council 
chamber, for he giv(is judgment twice a day . . . his coming is heralded by 
music . . . the king is borne in a golden litter . . . when the conch shells 
are blown, the golden curtains are drawn aside by two girls . . . holding the 
Sacred Sword he shows himself to his people behind a golden window . . . 
his skirt is of jewelled cloth, embroidered in a floral design reserved especially 
for the royal garments ... on his head is a golden fillet entwined with 
jasmine flowers . . . great ropes of pearls encircle his neck, while on his 
wrists and ankles he wears gold bracelets ... on his fingers are rings set 
with cat s-eyes . . . the soles of his feet and the palms of his hands are tinted 
red. . . .” So it was the mighty king of the Khmers showed his riches 
and power. 

Ya^ovarman s reign was marked by a long series of wars and conquests, 
from which he brought back thousands of captives to embellish his city. Like 
all the Khmer rulers, he favoured the arts and sciences ; the rare interludes 
between foreign wars were marked by the erection of numerous temples and 
monasteries. A great statesman, he contracted many foreign alliances, which 
added materially to the importance of the Khmers. By this time the royal 
state was firmly established, upheld by a strong political organization, amply 
protected by a powerful army, and enjoying almost fabulous riches and luxury. 
At the close of his eventful reign in 910, his kingdom included the southern 
part of present Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China and all of Laos. 

Jayavarman IV., one of his successors (928-942), who, according to M. 
Commaille, was the brother-in-law of King Ya9ovarman, for some reason 
moved his court to Koh-Ker, sixty-five miles north-east of Angkor, where it 
remained for some sixteen years. E'ollowing the short reign of Harshavarman 
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II.. the capital was moved back to Angkor by Rajendravarman (944-968). 
The Royal Palace was enriched by new edifices. Rajendravarman was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Jayavarman V. (969-1001), whose throne was snatched by 
a usurper, upon whose heels vengeance followed quickly, as another, more 
powerful than he, took possession of his crown. This was Suryavarman I., of 
the solar dynasty, who reigned for half a century, building great temples out- 
side Angkor. Suryavarman I. was followed by Udyadityavarman in 1050, 
who erected the Baphiion, a huge pyramidal temple dedicated to Siva — as 
large as the great pyramid of Gizeh — within the confines of the city of Ya^o- 
varman. In his brief reign occurred various uprisings under rebel leaders, 
significant of the growing unrest that was later to culminate in the revolt of the 
powerful province of Siam. Then followed several kings of more or less 
importance, until the reign of Suryavarman II. (1112), who built the most 
magnificent of all temples, Angkor Vat, which marks the Golden Age of 
Khmer art. 

Covering an area of three and a half square miles, this vast monument, 
overpowering in size and exquisite in design, is surrounded by a moat 700 feet 
wide. Three concentric squares form decreasing terraces, elevated one above 
another, with long galleries of repeated columns crowned by the final towers, 
which soar up to the sky in one splendid sweep of graceful symmetry. The 
long causeway, some 40 feet in width, passes through the western entrance, 
straight down to the gateway of the second terrace, bordered with the most 
dramatic architectural motifs of the Khmers — the Naga. The body of the 
serpent forms the rail and the upreared sevenfold head guards the temple 
entrance. 

Along the walls of the galleries are the bas-reliefs — kings and soldiers and 
priestly processions, interspersed with representations of legendary incidents 
from the Hindu epics. Hundreds of levadas and Apsaras smile gaily from 
the walls and each stone of the mighty towers carries its burden of carved 
beauty. The gateways and accompanying stairways are placed at the four 
cardinal points, finally converging under the central tower in a tiny cell-like 
chapel, where it is supposed that the king rendered his accounts to heaven. 
Had the Khmers left but this single monument it would have placed them 
among the great artists of the world, .so perfect is its architecture and so rare 
its art. 

From Suryavarman I. (1002-1049) Suryavarman H. (1112-1152) the 
kings continued to follow the policies of Yaejovarman : commercial relations 
were sustained with China, India, Ceylon and the Malay archipelago. In 
spite of internecine strife and serious foreign wars, the kingdom prospered, 
and the great treasures and magnificence of the Khmers were vaunted abroad, 
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The period immediately following the death of Suryavarman II. is one 
of chaotic obscurity. The power and glory of the Khmers declined. Their 
neighbours, the Chams, encouraged by their evident deterioration, grew 
bolder and pressed farther into the country upon which they had always cast 
jealous eyes. Coming to the very shores of Tonl6 Sap, they terrified the 
inhabitants of Angkor and ravaged the city, carrying off much valuable loot. 
This disaster occurred In 1177, but the Khmers rallied under the leadership 
of a great man, Jayavarman VII., and turned against the Chams with such 
vigour that during the last years of the twelfth century the final blow fell and 
the Khmers emerged triumphant. 

Following this successful campaign against the Chams there seems to 
have been a renaissance of Khmer art. Jayavarman VII., like his prede- 
cessor, burned with a passionate love for his capital and longed to embellish 
the city, so he built in feverish haste temples and monasteries of gigantic 
proportions and impressive designs, setting the greatest of them all, the 
Bayon, in the centre of the city. 

A devout Buddhist, he favoured the beneficent Bodhisattva Loke^vara, 
and used that tolerant, smiling face with which to ornament his monuments. 
On each of the fifty-four towers of the Bayon, or city temple, are carved four 
gigantic faces, and the effect at certain hours of the day is very impressive. 
This decoration was used on the five gateways of Angkor Thom and also on 
the gates of the allied temples. Tcheou Ta Kouan says that they were 
crowned by a fifth head of gold. 

The approach to the city is by bridges over the moat, guarded by Naga 
railings — the body in this case upheld by giants on one side and demons on 
the other. This motif was also repeated at Ta Prohm and Prah Khan. The 
carvings on the Bayon differ from those of Angkor Vat in that the bas-reliefs 
of the first terrace depict incidents in the daily life of the people, on the 
second terrace they are religious in character, while the third terrace is 
dominated by the great faces. 

No other single monument embodies so completely the art and soul of a 
people as this temple of the Bayon. Not so large as Angkor Vat, it is 
a mountain of sculpture, and around it hangs a sense of almost sinister 
mystery. The epic of Angkor has not yet been written, but when it is I feel 
that the final scenes will be staged on the third terrace of the Bayon. 

The plans of the outlying temples follow the same outlines, with the 
moats crossed by the Naga railings. Built hastily and impatiently, they yet 
have their quota of carvings, and today at every turn the smiling faces of the 
Tevadas look out from the tropic growth which adds so much to their beauty. 
Prah Khan has been greatly restored in the past three years, but Ta Prohm 
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is still guarded by the giant wild fig-trees, whose roots sometimes run along 
the ground for loo feet or more. 

The jewel in the lotus is the little temple of Neak Pean, which is entirely 
possessed by a gigantic fig-tree. Set on a lotus-shaped island in the middle 
of a square pool, flanked by four corresponding pools, this tiny edifice is 
dedicated to Loke9vara. Some suppose that it is the entrance temple to the 
far greater Prah Khan about four miles away, but whatever its purpose it is 
wrapped in legend. 

Jayavarman loved his subjects and consequently strove to ameliorate 
their sufferings. He built the great monastery-hospitals of Prah Khan and 
Ta Prohm and Banteai Kedei, and the records on the steke show how great 
numbers came for treatment, both of soul and body. Then he enclosed the 
capital city with a great wall pierced by five gates, surrounded by a moat, as 
if he was fearful of another revolt. This is the city of Angkor Thom. A 
great leader, a great king, he stamped his personality on the monuments 
which he left. 

It was a period of deceptive prosperity, for while the Khmers were 
indulging in a riot of building, the Siamese had been growing stronger and 
more powerful, and toward the middle of the thirteenth century they rebelled 
against their overlords, the Khmers. The great nation rallied to withstand 
the onslaughts of this fresh invasion. Beleaguered, but not impoverished, 
possibly inspired to resistance by the added strength of the walled city, the 
dazzling court life unaltered, the civilization of the Khmers burned with un- 
dimmed brilliancy for another hundred years. 

A Chinese Inspector of Foreign Trade at Fukien, Chau Ju-Kua, wrote 
a book in 1250, Descriptions of Barbarous Peoples^ translated by Ilirth and 
Rockhill, in which he says that the king lived in a palace of hewn stone, in 
the midst of a great lotus pond, with golden bridges 300 feet long. The 
interior of the palace was correspondingly magnificent. Also, he speaks of 
the vast number of elephants for use in warfare. 

Tcheou Ta Kouan's descriptions verify the rumoured grandeur of the 
Khmer court and the pomp and circumstance of the king even during this 
final period, as also the strength and numbers of the army. In the palace were 
nearly 5,000 women, including the concubines and dancing girls ; about 2,000 
of them were serving women, occupied in different capacities. Many of the 
latter were married, and passed in and out of the palace freely. It was a 
country with “ waving fields of grain as far as the eye can see ” and numerous 
cities whose inhabitants numbered many thousands. Another significant fact 
he mentions is “ a recent defeat of the Khmers at the hands of the Thai,” or 
Siamese. From that time the decline was rapid. The social and political 
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fabric fell into decay, and after two centuries imore of light Angkor was 
plunged into the darkness of oblivion. The Thai, pouring in from the north, 
invaded the kingdom, and the Khmers, enervated by luxury and excesses 
(Tcheou Ta Kouan describes the life as easy and the men effeminate), went 
down before the onslaught of their more vigorous neighbours. The power 
has departed from Angkor — but not the glory ! 

Two questions remain unanswered : What was the end of this marvellous 
race of the Khmers? Famine, pestilence, massacre? The pages of history 
are silent. And for what reason was this splendid city abandoned by the 
conquerors ? The Khmers, driven to the east, established themselves first on 
the borders of Tonle Sap, then, moving from one place to another, in the 
sixteenth century, according to F'ather Antonio, they settled at Srei Chor, a 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, about twenty-five miles north-west of Phnom Penh. 
Finally, passing down the Mekong, the Cambodian capital was founded in 
Phnom Penh during the nineteenth century. 

M. Mouhot, in his travels through the countries of Indo-China, in i86i, 
found a tribe of people beyond Angkor who were more refined and courteous 
than any of the surrounding tribes, whose faces strongly resembled those on 
the bas-reliefs of the temples. These people also used the same weapons and 
musical instruments as the Khmers. Owing to their nomad life, all traditions 
had been lost. They had no knowledge of writing. 

From the twilight of the fourteenth century Angkor was deserted, 
wrapped in oblivion. PVoin time to time came rumours of a city buried 
in the jungle. Three centuries after Tcheou Ta Kouan had visited Angkor, 
Father Ribadeneyra and P'ather Gabriel de San Antonio, Catholic missionaries, 
reported a ruined city to the north. From the arrangement of the courts 
and buildings they considered it the work of Romans. 

Other missionaries, during the centuries following, mentioned vaguely 
having come across pagan temples, but not until January, i86i, was the real 
discovery made, when M. Henri Mouhot, a distinguished French naturalist, 
came unexpectedly upon the temple of Angkor Yat. It is not strange to 
those who have seen this edifice that, when his astonished eyes beheld the 
five lacy towers etched against the sunrise, he should have thought his brain 
possessed of strange phantasies of jungle fever. As he expressed it, he was 
“suddenly, as if by enchantment, transported from barbarism to civilization.” 

When M. Mouhot's discovery was reported in detail to Paris it aroused 
immediate enthusiasm. France, always sensitive to the aesthetic, recognized 
that this was an event of prime importance in the world of art. Several 
missions were sent out to make explorations and to study the ruins scientifi- 
cally. France had in 1864 established a protectorate in Cambodia, but not 
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until the Franco-Siamese treaty in March, 1907, was the province of Battam- 
bang, containing important Khmer ruins, returned to Cambodia. After this 
the office of Conservateur was created at Angkor, held at the present time 
by M. Marchal, author of the Guide Archdologique aux Temples d Angkor, 
Under 1 ^cole Fran9aise d’Extreme-Orient which was already founded at 
Hanoi, systematic excavations were commenced and the restoration of the 
temples was carried out. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the French archaeologists under 
whose wise direction this work has been carried out. The task has required 
courage and patience, for during the period of the rains, from May until 
December, the jungle, ever rapacious, strives to reclaim that which the 
archaeologists have uncovered in their work in the dry season. Year after 
year the struggle continues. Wherever the tropic growth does not interfere 
with the construction ot the building it is left untouched. It is this union 
of masonry and nature that gives to the ruins of Angkor a charm unequalled 
in the world. With the exception of the Bayon and Angkor Vat, the temples 
must be approached through the jungles, so that they retain an air of mystery. 
Where it is possible a stone is replaced, but no new material is used ; the 
contrast of the truncated towers of the western entrance of the Vat with the 
perfection of the central towers greatly accentuates the beauty of the 
architecture. 

Standing in the late afternoon sunlight on the temple*crowned Phnom 
Bakheng, a little to the south of the city, one looks across to where Angkor 
Vat floats like a fairy island in a sea of green, and wonders how long it 
will be before the jungle tide sweeps over the ruins and Angkor be lost 
to the world for ever. 
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NOTE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SOUTH PERSIA IN 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Profkssor Langdon’s and Mr. Woolley’s writings have already emphasized 
the necessity of co-operation between Indian and Middle Eastern archaeolo- 
gists. Sir John Marshall’s wonderful monograph, Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization, as well as researches of other scholars in Western Asia, 
have made it at least probable that there is a connection between the pre- 
historic (chalcolithic and earlier) civilizations of Western India and those of 
Mesopotamia. The find of Indus valley seals, etc., of Mohenjo-daro “ make ” 
by Mr. H. Frankfort at Tell Asmar in Iraq has changed this surmise into a 
fact beyond any possible doubt. Mr. Frankfort has published a preliminary 
note on this find in The Times of March 26, 1932, p. 15. 

Now the distance — as the crow flies — between Tell Asmar and Mohenjo- 
daro is about a thousand and three hundred miles, and comparisons are made 
extremely difficult without connecting data from this vast area. Finds in 
Sistan, Indian Baluchistan, and in Luristan have brought the two ends 
nearer : the reader can find references to some of these finds in two papers 
which I have contributed to the Introduction of the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archceology for the Year 1929 (Kern Institute, Leyden). Mr. 
Hargreaves’ excavations in Indian Baluchistan and Professor Herzfeld s visit 
to Luristan are compared there and a few points of resemblance mentioned. 
The most important step, however, towards the elucidation of these links was 
Sir Aurel Stein’s two winters’ work in Indian Baluchistan, and his Memoirs, 
published by the Archaeological Survey of India, are now well known to 
all concerned. 

Not content, however, with his admirable results (for few explorers could 
have visited as many sites as he did in such a brief time). Sir Aurel aimed at 
going farther afield towards Mesopotamia. Last winter, thanks to the per- 
mission and active support of H.M. Riza Shah’s Government, he conducted 
a tour of archaeological exploration into Persian Baluchistan on behalf of 
Harvard University and the British Museum. I had the great privilege 
to take part in this winter’s work, but it is only too natural that I cannot 
write here regarding the scientific results of this expedition, as these must 
be published first by Sir Aurel Stein himself. Readers of Indian Art and 
Letters can, however, rest assured that the results are as satisfactory as one 
expects from a tour by this experienced explorer. Next year Sir Aurel 
intends to visit places on and near the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
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The importance of these latter areas is obvious to anyone who has read 
Sir Arnold Wilson’s exhaustive treatise on the Persian Gulf. We have ample 
evidence, historic and other, that navigation along the Persian coast from the 
West to India (and even to China) was known in antiquity. There exists 
the clearest possible evidence that, prior to the “discovery” of the “new 
route’’ to India by the Greek navigators, extensive commerce was carried on 
these seas, and merchandise reached Mesopotamia from the Indian side. 
Caravan routes were in use across Sistan and Baluchistan, and Sir Aurel Stein 
may tell us more about them. But there are no written records whatsoever to 
prove that such routes existed in prehistoric times. 

It is quite different with the sea trade. It is definitely recorded that 
seafaring traders sailed south-east of Mesopotamia. And where there is 
navigation there must needs be seaports. One can thus predict with safety 
that Sir Aurel Stein’s next year’s work will be very fruitful. 


THE aOUTE FROM INDIA TO 'IHE VEST: 



THB COAST P20M MAKBM TO TOfflAN 6UIF. 


I have collected a certain amount of evidence relating to the route from 
India to the West in a paper contributed to the itliides d' Orientahsme Linossier 
under the title “Mesopotamian and Early Indian Art: Comparisons.” I 
publish here the sketch map of that paper with a few additional names, h 
glance at this map will make it evident that it is from Southern Persia we may 
expect that new light may be thrown on the early civilizations of the Near 
East. 

Dk. C. L. Fabri. 
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HINDU LITERATURE IN JAVA 

By Prof. Dr. C. C. Berg 

(Leyden University) 

I 

Thkre has been a steadily growing interest on the part of students of Indian 
art and letters in the influence which Hinduism has exercised on the Malay 
Archipelago. Particularly has this been the case with modern Hindu scholars, 
who are thus turning their scientific attention to these territories which were 
once colonized by their ancestors. Some recent examples of that newly- 
awakened interest may be cited. The editor of the new Poona text of the 
Wirataparwa,^ N. B. Utgikar, did not miss the opportunity^ of making use 
of the Sanscrit (jlokas of the Old-Javanese Wirataparwa text, available in 
Jaynboll’s edition in Latin characters of 1912.’'^ Rabindranath Tagore, the 
poet, made a trip through Java and Bali in 1927 in order to become personally 
acquainted with the relics and remnants of local Hinduism, and Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji, who accompanied him, discussed the influence of the Austric (here 
practically = Indonesian) clement on the development of Hindu culture, when 
lecturing before the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and Letters in September, 
1927.^ Some months ago I found in an Indian popular scientific magazine 
which I happened to come across an elaborate description of the work which 
the Kirtya Liefrinck-v.d. Tuuk is performing in Bali in order to collect and 
safeguard the wealth of unknown Hindu- Javanese literature which is still to be 
found in the palm-leaf collections of Balinese literates. And to mention 
another very satisfactory result of these renewed relations between India and 
Indonesia — this year, for the first time, as far as I know, a young Hindu 
Sanscritist and archaeologist. Mr. Bahadur Chand Shastri, has begun to devote 
himself to the study of the old culture of Java, its language, its literature, and 
its archaeology, at the University of Leyden. 

For the Indian scholar it is far from easy to include the Malay Archipelago 
in his studies, as by far the greater jjart of what has been published on 
Javanese and Balinese'’ archcuology, religious systems, music, literature, etc., 
has been written in Dutch. After having acquired, at the expense of much 
time and trouble, an adequate knowledge of the Dutch language, he will by 
reading only a few articles in perio licals on Indonesian culture become 
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convinced of the necessity of learning one or more Indonesian languages and 
studying the ethnology of Indonesian peoples, because the lack of a consensus 
of opinions in every field requires the student’s ability to form his own ideas 
on the many problems and peculiarities of Javanese Hinduism by borrowing 
from the original sources. He will, perhaps, at times be inclined to heave a 
sigh in weariness and to say that a good Javanese grammar, a not too 
mysterious dictionary, and a survey only of the Javanese literature would not 
be entirely superfluous. But then he may enjoy the Dutchman s comfort that 
the other workers in the same field meet with the same difficulties, while in 
other fields the trouble is that people already know all about it, and he will 
appreciate the more the two existing standard works, Krom s Introduction to 
H^nd 7 ^- Javanese Art and the Ihndu-Javanese History of the same author, 
both of recent date.^ 

As a matter of fact, the time is not yet ripe for writing an Old-Javanese 
grammar and dictionary and a history of Javanese literature. These branches 
of knowledge only arose in the second half of the nineteenth century, and have 
always been checked in their development by the small number of students. 
In spite of hundreds of Javanese and Balinese manuscripts, which have been 
compiled in the course of the last century, only some fifteen expert scholars of 
the subject can be found. Of the large manuscript collections only the one of 
Leyden U niversity Library has been catalogued, as well as possible ; a 
catalogue of the manuscripts of the Royal Society of Arts and Letters of 
Batavia is in course of preparation, whereas the Javanese and Balinese 
manuscripts in Bali, the greater part of which are in native possession, are still 
only being traced out and listed.' The collection of Leyden University Library 
consists of about 350 different Old-Javanese works. The texts of some twenty- 
five works have been edited, thirteen works, to my knowledge, have been 
completely translated (into Dutch), and four works partly so. For the rest 
the student has, for the time being, to content himself with the summaries of 
the manuscript catalogues, and to realize that their value is, of course, some- 
times rather hazardous, as it is necessarily restricted by the conditions under 
which their authors were obliged to work. 

How much our knowledge of the Old-Javanese literature is limited, and for 
the present will remain limited, by the lack of a sufficient number of suitable 
text editions and of preparatory studies in the field of grammar and lexicology, 
has hardly to be demonstrated to those who remember this state of affairs from 
the early years of Sanscrit philology, though even then it has to be remarked 
that Javanese philology misses the great advantage of the interest of the 
international scientific world which Sanscrit [jhilology enjoyed from the very 
beginning. Neither need it be argued at length that, in the present circum- 
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stances, even the place in Javanese literature of the works which have 
already been edited and translated can be fixed only approximately. On 
account of the lack of sufficient fixed data the reconstruction of the framework 
of Javanese literature can have only a provisional character, and that is a 
fact which should never be lost sight of. Further investigations, perhaps, will 
prove the necessity of changing our framework, and even doing so in a radical 
way. But although we should not lose sight of the provisional nature of the 
framework which we are constructing, we must not be blind to the necessity 
of there being some such framework to enable us to get a provisional idea, 
and thus in course of time obtain a definite idea ; in a hypothesis mistakes 
too have their value, provided only that they are made with care ! 

The above remarks may serve to accentuate the relative value of what 
will follow while excusing the author in advance, when his views may prove to 
be untenable. 

II 

Whoever, after having studied Indian literature, begins to occupy himself 
with Javanese literature, and surveys its history from ancient times to the 
present day, will presumably not obtain the impression of gradual growth, but 
rather of gradual degeneration, in the same way as would be the case if he made 
the acquaintance of Javanese architecture and Javanese sculpture. Ethnology, 
however, teaches that there can be no question of degeneration — unless we 
have a priori a preference for Hindu culture over Javanese culture — but rather 
of a gradual coalescence of two heterogeneous civilizations. J ust as the history 
of architecture and sculpture, so also the history of Javanese literature shows 
a slow process of “ Javanization of imported Indian literature, and on the 
other hand, of the application of Indian forms to the original indigenous 
literature, and lastly, an intimate combination of the two currents Indian and 
Javanese, in one literary life which for a long time has been characterized by 
strong vitality and great fertility, and which has become one of the most 
interesting phenomena of world literature as seen from a scientific point of 
view. 

Presumably the oldest condition of literary life in Java after the begin- 
ning of Hindu colonization was that the imported Indian literature and the 
indigenous Javanese literature both had their own existence, quite separate 
from one another, each living in its own milieu. Indian literature was the 
spiritual property of the Hindus who settled in Java in ancient times. What 
their social position in their new country was is not quite clear, but the 
course of history shows that Indian influence made itself perceptible in the 
first place at the court. In the political history of Java we first see Central 
Java coming to the front — after the disappearance of a kingdom in West Java, 
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which seems to be of no importance to us here — and maintaining its position 
as the principal power in Java from the seventh century until about a.d. 928. 
In the next period, from about 928 to the end of the fifteenth century, East 
Java played the leading part. Then, after a somewhat obscure period which 
embraced the whole sixteenth century, Central Java again took the lead, but 
under entirely different circumstances, as a result of the fact that Islam and 
Europe had in the meanwhile begun to exercise their influence on Hindu- 
Javanese society. Somewhat similar to the political history is that of Javanese 
culture. Here, too, we have to distinguish an old Central Javanese period, 
an East Javanese period, these two forming together the Hindu, or rather 
the Hindu- Javanese period, and a second Central Javanese period ; in the 
latter Islam begins to exercise an influence as well as to undergo a process of 
‘‘ Javanization ” in the same way as Hinduism had done before. 

Java twice experienced the fate that a political power almost completely 
disappeared without being replaced by another power of a similar type and the 
same geographical position : for the first time in Central Java, in the tenth 
century, or in the beginning of the eleventh century, when the dynasty of the 
builders of Barabudur and Candi Maidut was eclipsed, and for the second 
time in East Java, w^hen the once mighty kingdom of Maja-Pahit became dis- 
solved. In both cases the ruin of the political power was followed by the 
decay of literary life. The East Javanese literature, however, was for a good 
part saved to posterity owing to the circumstance that (a) at the time when 
Maja-Pahit attained its highest prosperity, about a.d. 1350, it was transplanted 
to Bali, then a vassal kingdom of Maja-Pahit, and there the court circle was for 
a long time entirely, or at least for the greater part, Javanese, and that (fi) the 
homogeneity of the political and cultural development of Bali guaranteed the 
existence and continuation of this imported Hindu- Javanese literature until 
the first quarter of this century. The old literature of Central Java, on the 
other hand, which certainly must have existed and must have had a value 
equal to the more durable expressions of cultural life in the domain of archi- 
tecture and sculpture —Barabudur, Candi Mendut, Candi Sewu, etc. — 
vanished almost completely ; in the case of only a few works, like the Old- 
Javanese Ramayana and the Sang Hyang Karnahayanikan, we may, perhaps, 
assume old Central Javanese origin. 

When Central Java, more than 650 years later, came into the foreground 
again, a new literary life developed, but it was of another kind. The break- 
down of the literary tradition as a result of a long period of political decay 
caused Central Javanese literature to be much more “ Javanized ” than the 
literature of East Java and Bali. In the literary life of the second Central 
Javanese period the wayang played a preponderant part ; the Hindu epic tales 
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became a part of the Javanese historical traditions, in which they now have a 
fixed place ; the Javanese genius had, indeed, transposed the literature of 
Hindu origin into a new sphere, given it new motives, and often even totally 
changed its character, whereas purely indigenous elements were given a Hindu 
touch in order to smuggle them into the Hindu- Javanese court literature. 

It is clear that the idea of the Javanese themselves, who consider the 
literature of the second Central Javanese period to be the continuation of the 
literature of Maja-Pahit, cannot be right, with the exception of those works 
which probably were introduced from East Java at the time of Maja- 
Pahit’s greatest expansion (fourteenth century), and which since were recast 
into Central Javanese versions, such as the Bratayuda, the Rama, the Arjuna 
Sasrabahu and the Wiwaha (Mintaraga), modern versions of the Old-Javanese 
Bharatayuddha, Ramayana, Arjunawijaya and Arjunawiwaha. Neither the 
influence of Islam, which in the course of the sixteenth century began to spread 
all over Java, nor the political confusion of that same century, can sufficiently 
account for the essential difference between the East Javanese and the Central 
Javanese literature. This can only be explained by their increasing diverg- 
ence through many centuries— from the circumstance that East Java, in 
spite of the “ Javanization ” which it, too, underwent, had a better chance of 
maintaining relations with India than Central Java, which was powerless politic- 
ally, and less attractive to strangers. East Java, therefore, was able to pre- 
serve the Hindu elements of its culture, at times reinforced by new Hindu 
settlers, in a purer form than was the case with Central Java. 

Hence it is clear that, when treating the history of Javanese literature 
in general and particularly the influence of Hinduism on Javanese literature, 
we have to distinguish between East Java and Central Java, and as the 
presupposed old literature of Central Java has practically disappeared, it is 
evident that this distinction coincides with the distinction between old and 
new literature. Old-Javanese literature is practically identical with East 
Javanese literature ; it finds its continuation in Bali and only for a small part 
in Central Java. The greater part of the newer Central Javanese literature, 
on the other hand, may be supposed to be the ‘‘ Javanized” descendant of an 
ancient Hindu or Hindu-Javanese literature, the older parts of which have 
perished, or perhaps found their way to the East Javanese literature. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Central Java again became the principal 
centre of literary life ; this new Central Javanese literature, however, soon began 
to spread all over Java as a consequence of the dominating position of the 
Central Javanese court, in the same way as East Javanese literature had 
expanded as a consequence of the hegemony of Maja-Pahit, Only in recent 
times has the aspect of literary life and literary activity begun to change 
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again, since the colonial government is interested in the spiritual development 
of the Javanese people, and Western influence is penetrating through the 
schools and the printing press. 

• Having now drawn the main outlines of the history of Javanese litera- 
ture, I should add that a kind of popular religious literature has always occu- 
pied a special position, and has developed along lines which intersect the 
outlines drawn above. Just as our Middle Ages had in their monasteries and 
nunneries, and India had in its aijramas, important centres of literary activity, 
so Java also possessed spiritual communities having their own literary 
traditions. These communities, called mandala (“circle’’) in Old-Java and 
pesantrcn (''abode of santris” ; santri seems to be derived of Sanscrit ^astri, 
about the same as pundit) in later times, seem to have formed a kind of link 
between Hinduism and the indigenous culture. Though accepting protection 
from the king or the nobleman in whose territory they were situated, they 
enjoyed many privileges, and often were practically small free states under 
the rule of their dewaguru (“prior”). It goes without saying that this situa- 
tion brought with it a fairly large degree of independence of the mandalas’ 
literary life from the ups and downs of court history, and at the same time 
the santris’ habit of wandering from one mandala to another may have helped 
to abolish, or at least to diminish, the local differences between the mandalas, 
and to establish a kind of uniformity of their literary tradition. 

The spread of Islam did not change this situation very much. The 
pesantrens of the Muhammadan period remind us in many respects of the 
former mandalas in their relation to king or nobleman as well as in their 
internal organization and in the manner of life of their inhabitants, the 
santris, who, as we saw above, seem to preserve even in their name the 
memory of their Hindu origin. Nor did the literary traditions undergo a 
sudden change. As a matter of fact, it may be stated that as late as the 
eighteenth century there was a lively interest among leading Muslim figures 
in Hindu- Javanese religious literature, and sometimes it is absolutely impos- 
sible to distinguish from one another tlie religious ideas of mandala literature 
and of pesantren books ; in this field the most remarkable phenomena of the 
typical Javanese syncretism are certainly to be found. 

Accordingly we have to discuss, besides the two court literatures men- 
tioned above, a third category, popular religious literature, possessed of its 
own history and peculiarities. 

Ill 

Among the different kinds of Indian literature which found their way 
into the Malay Archipelago, epic literature occupies a prominent place, and of 
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the two great Sanscrit epic poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
latter ranks foremost in Java. In the older East Javanese literature the Maha- 
bharata is represented in two different forms : in a prose version, and in the 
so-called kakawins. The main difference between the prose version and the 
kakawins is, apart from the form, that the former has substantially the 
same subdivision and the same connection of the tales as in the Sanscrit 
version ; the kakawins, on the other hand, are fresh versions of various 
shorter or longer episodes, often without any connection with the main 
story. The question whether or not the whole Mahabharata was known 
in Java cannot be answered with certainty in the affirmative, but there is 
a chance that such indeed was the case. At any rate, it was well known in 
Java in olden times that the Mahabharata consisted of eighteen books, and 
Astadaijaparwa, “The Eighteen Parts,” is the name which the Mahabharata 
is usually given, notwithstanding the fact that the latter name is mentioned in 
the introductory part of the Adiparwa, the first book. 

The prose version is not a translation of the Sanscrit text, but an 
abridged paraphrase. In simple style and language the author tells the 
stories of the original text with which he keeps, in a sense, in regular touch 
by at times citing a <j*Joka or a part of a ^loka, or even only a single charac- 
teristic word. It is not quite clear how we should regard these numerous 
quotations. Almost in every case they are followed by an Old-Javanese 
translation. It has been suggested^ that these scraps of qlokas were the last 
phase in a gradual transition from Javanese translations of Sanscrit texts to 
independent Javanese versions, a phase which would have been preceded by 
that of literal translations and a following phase of general explanations, 
in each case of a cited Sanscrit text. The fact that this development is 
acceptable in other sections of Old-Javanese literature may be a strong argu- 
ment in support of this theory. On others, however, the Sanscrit quotations 
made the same impression which the clergyman makes on his congregation 
by inserting Latin phrases in the text of his sermon.^ According to them 
the author of the Old-Javanese text ventilated his knowledge of the sacred 
language of India, whereas the readers of his work and those who had it 
recited liked to undergo the edifying influence of his incomprehensible 
quotations. — The scraps of Sanscrit do not occur everywhere in the text 
with the same frequency. Sometimes quotations are numerous, but else- 
where one can quietly read through a whole story without being dis- 
turbed constantly by corrupted Sanscrit ^lokas. It may be that this pecu- 
liarity can be explained by assuming that several authors were engaged- 
in composing our text, or that the text which has come down to us actually 
was the work of only one single author, who, however, availed himself 
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of Old-Javanese versions of Mahabharata tales already in existence in his 
days. In this connection it is, perhaps, worth while to remark that when 
reading the Old-Javanese parwas one sometimes gets the impression of passing 
from one style and one form of language into another, but our knowledge 
of the Old-Javanese is still too limited to allow of a positive distinction 
between older and more recent parts of the prose version. 

In the case of a number of Sanscrit quotations it has been possible to 
show out of which words of the Sanscrit text they have originated, but many 
Others seem to be absolutely unrecognizable. It goes without saying* that 
these quotations are in the first place of interest to the Sanscritists, as possibly 
with their aid light may be thrown on some still unsolved i)roblems raised by 
Mahabharata research, for here one has to do with Sanscrit texts, evfen though 
in small oieces, of which we positively know they were current in Java 
before the year looo of our era. But prudence is necessary, 'rhere are three 
difficulties to be solved before we can attach to the Javanese texts a positive 
value for Mahabharata research. F'irst of all we have to pay attention to 
the fact that up to the present day not even a trace of a pure Sanscrit text of 
the Mahabharata or parts of it has been found in Jav^a, and we therefore have to 
consider the possibility that the author or authors of the Old-Javanese parwas 
^ited a Sanscrit text, or even different Sanscrit texts, which they only knew from 
oral tradition. If this is true, the gradual Javanizing ” of the importers 
of Mahabharata literature and especially the fact that they became estranged 
from their own language in course of time and soon began to speak Javanese, 
may have exercised a detrimental inlluence on the purity of the quoted 
Sanscrit long before the first Javanese syllable was scratched into palm leaf.^^ 
The second difficulty is that it is not at all impossible that the Old-Javanese 
author translated Javanese expressions into Sanscrit himself, in the same way 
as the clergyman may produce his own variety of Latin into his sermons. 
Though excellent Sanscrit has been written in the Malay Archipelago, as 
appears from the text of more than one Old-Javanese inscription, not every 
scholar could have been clever enough to avoid mistakes, and the Sanscrit 
“made in Indonesia” would not have grown more perfect with the march of 
time. In the third place, the parwa texts are now almost i,oJO years old and 
have been copied from generation to generation, for palm leaf usually has a 
short existence in a country of greedy white ants and negligent people. Be- 
sides, the work of copying had often to be done by unskilled workers, who did 
not understand Sanscrit and who were inclined to neglect peculiarities of 
Sanscrit which did not occur in their own language, such as the length of 
vowels, the use of different sibilants and aspirated consonants, etc. So we 
must not be astonished if most of the manuscripts show numerous mutual 
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deviations and contain a kind of <;lokas in which only the number of the 
syllables has remained intact. Even the Old- Javanese, a dead language for a 
long time, in Java as well as in Bali, is often grossly mutilated, though, of 
course, not to the extent that Sanscrit fragments are. 

It ap{)ears to me that the three difficulties mentioned above, almost un- 
definable in their significance, as a consequence of the lack of historical data, 
justify a certain reserve with regard to the existing theories about the origin of 
the Olcl-Javanese prose versions of the Mahabharata, even though we can fully 
recognize the merits of these theories. According to llazeu,^^ whose opinion, 
as we shall see later, agrees to a certain extent with Stutterheiin’s view on the 
origin of the (Jlcl-javanese Ramayana, the resemblance of the Old-Javanese 
Adiparwa with Ksemendras Adiparwa text, which existed about a.d. 1050 in 
Kashmir, points to North-West India as the native country of, at least, the 
Old-Javanese Adiparwa. Wulff, on the other hand, who in his dissertation 
investigates the rc‘lation between the Old-Javanese Wirata[)arwa and its 
Sanscrit original, comes to the coiiclusion^*^ that the Old-JavaiK^se Wirataparwa 
is in an isolated position and must be distinguished from the Northern as well 
as the Southern version of the Mahabharata, whereas Utgikar^^ hr)lds to the 
opinion that the ()ld-Javaii(;se Wirataparwa belongs to the Southern version, 
and fairly emphatically rejects all other possibilities. Lastly, Sylvain Levi 
discussed only recently the fiict that the Old-Javanese Adiparwa contains 
a verse from Bhatta Narayanas Wernsainhara and herewith introduces 
the possibility of relationshi[) between the Old-Javanese parwas and 
Bengal. 

I do not consider myself to be competent to judge of the merits of these 
various theories, nor is it my task here to discuss the cjuestion whether during 
the thirty years which have cla[>sed since the publication of Haze;’ s contribu- 
tion the progress of Mahabharata research in India has supplied us with argu- 
ments for or against his thesis, or whether for Adiparwa and Wirataparwa 
different origins have to be assumed. It may be stressed, however, that 
Sanscritists should not stO|) short at being interested in die Sanscrit quotations 
of the Javanese parwas: the peculiar character of the Javanese Mahabhrirata 
version can only be completely understood by studying the Javanese texts 
themselves, and the same a[)plies to the peculiar Javanese forms of Hindu 
civilization of which the Javanese manuscripts give evidence. 

As the study of Old-Javanese, notwithstanding the fact that it still is in 
its first stage of development, has been making steady progress in the course 
of this century, and as in this way a basis for a more complete and thorough 
discussion of Old-Javanese literature has been laid, we need no longer content 
ourselves with the acquisition of a general notion of the stories* contents. We 
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now possess sufficient material for comparison to be able to read the Old- 
Javanese parwas critically and to ascertain the value of every word. It need 
not be argued at length that text editions and translations of the first period of 
Old-Javanese studies^® cannot always stand the better textual criticism of the 
present and begin to reveal weak spots in places. I do not wish at all to be- 
little the merits of earlier scholars when I state that we shall have to do a good 
deal of the previous work all over again, but it is in the interest of science that 
Sanscritists should know how much interesting work is awaiting them in Java 
and that they need not overestimate the value of what has been published 
hitherto. For four years I have been reading the Old-Javanese Adiparw’a 
with my students, and as we are forced by mutual criticism to account for each 
detail, every time modifications of the printed text as to punctuation, separation 
and joining of words, etc., are obviously necessary ; not seldom a hiatus in the 
text can be pointed out which has been overlooked by the editor in conse- 
quence of misunderstanding the text ; the existing translations of Adiparwa 
fragments have been proved to contain a number of mistakes. In the course 
of four years we were able to produce a careful translation of some twenty-five 
pages, which I intend to publish in the near future. Often the Old-Javanese 
text deviates in trifles from the text on which Jacobi based his German synopsis 
of the Mahid^hfirata,^" sometimes in the forms of the proper names, sometimes in 
a variation in arrangement of the material or a different degree of completeness. 

I think 1 may say that a complete English or German translation of the Old- 
Javancse parwas, provided with explanatory notes, ought to be the next step 
on the road of comparative Mahabharata research, as far as Old-Javanese is 
concerned. 

IV 

Besides these versions of the Mahfibharata parwas in Old-Javanese 
prose, Old-Javanese literature possesses a fairly large number of Mahabharata 
episodes in kakawin form. “ Kakawin means the same In Java and l?ali as 
“kawya” does in India; the derivation of the words from Sanscrit kawi, 
“poet,” is analogous, and kakawin may easily be a conscious translation of 
Sanscrit kawya. Just as the Indian poet, the author of an Old-Javanese 
kakawin clings to the rules which have been laid down in the so-called Kawya- 
dar^a, “The'^Poct’s Mirror,” though what Professor Macdonell says of the 
kawya^® does not apply to its full extent in the case of the Javanese kakawins. 
Formally the kakawins are to be distinguished from other Javanese poems by the 
use of Indian metres, though these, being based upon the difference in quantity 
of the syllables, do not really agree at all with the Javanese vowel system 
and the accent of the Javanese word and sentence. I'hc result of this apphea- 
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tion was that a system of lengthening the vowels in Javanese words developed 
in which we cannot very well determine the proportion of what is natural 
and artificial, whereas, on the other hand, the poet was practically forced 
to avail himself of an extravagant number of Sanscrit words. These Sans- 
crit words are for the greater part nouns and adjectives, borrowed from 
Sanscrit as root-words, but instead of the declination or conjugation of the 
wSanscrit grammar, the Old-Javanese texts use Javanese affixes which modify 
the significance of the borrowed Sanscrit words in the same way as is the case 
with original Javanese words. If this extravagant use of Sanscrit words 
renders such a kakawin already difficult of understanding by the mass of the 
people, the complicated construction of the sentences, the artificial diction and 
the Juggling with ambiguous words must have puzzled even the experts, as no 
doubt the poet intended. For though Javanese literature cannot glory in the 
possession of a Rfighawapandawlya, the most striking example of Sanscrit 
artificial poetry, as far as I know, of which every word is ambiguous,^® the 
quibbling and tricks mentioned by Professor Macdonell in connection with the 
kawya poetry can all be found in Old-Javancse kakawins. 

It goes without saying that one poet is more skilled in constructing com- 
plicated and ambiguous verses than another, and that, therefore, there still are 
kakawins which are more easily understood. Moreover, as Old-Javanese 
literature was only a distant offshoot of Sanscrit literature, it did not profit by 
the same regular flow of new' vitality as Indian literature, and so it had to feed 
on tradition to a much greater extent than Sanscrit literature. As a matter of 
fact, tradition is almost all-powerful in later Old-Javanese literature, and next 
to the gradual “ Javanization ” the gradual fixation of language, style and 
diction into the stereotyped “ kawi ” or poetical Javanese is the most striking 
characteristic of Javanese literature. 

One of the oldest and most characteristic works of the kakawin literature 
is the Arjunawiwiiha, “ Arjuna’s Marriage.” The work was written by a certain 
Mpu Kanwa in the reign of King Air- Langga, about a.d. 1030. The existence 
of several Balinese translations and of versions of more recent date in Javanese 
and Balinese, and the fact that it has often been represented on temple reliefs 
and in paintings and drawings, prove how highly later generations estimated 
the value of this poem. In thirty-six cantos the Arjunawiwaha contains the 
story of Arjuna on Mount Kailasa, which is told in ch. 42 of the Wana- 
parwa ; of the unsuccessful attempts of the three nymphs to seduce him ac- 
cording to Indra’s command, and of his meeting with Qiwa in the guise of a 
Kirata hunter. Qiwa on that occasion gave him as a mark of his favour 
wonderful weapons which would be useful later at the time of the Bhara- 
tayuddha. Purified and strengthened by becoming proof against all worldly 
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temptation, Arjuna then^^^ defeated, at the request of the gods, the demon 
Niwatakawaca, the unconquerable, who had been threatening the gods with 
defeat and ruin, but whose fortune took a new turn at the moment that the 
beautiful Suprabha, together with Arjuna, purloined the secret of his invulner- 
ability. After the victory Arjuna enjoyed in Indra’s heaven the company of 
the nymphs which he had denied himself before, on tlie occasion of the 
temptation on Mount Kailasa. 

The first part of the Arjunawiwaha thus has the same theme as Bbarawi s 
Kiratarjiiniya,^^ with which it has, for the rest, in style only little in common. 
The deviations in details from the story of the Wanaparwa are so important 
that we either must assume with Poerbatjaraka-- that the poet has taken the 
liberty of changing the original story to suit his own convenience and to form 
a new complete set of it, or that the subject-matter has not been borrowed 
from the Wanaparwa, but from another, though related, Indian source. 

The text of the ArjunawivvMia has been published as early as 1S50 by 
R. PTicderich.^^ In 1871 Kern translated and annotated the first two cantos, 
one of the earliest important achievements in the field of Old-javaiK^se philo- 
logy/-^ Dr. Poerbatjaraka’s second edition of the text in Latin characters of 
1926^ is somewhat faulty, and the same applies to his translation. It is, how- 
ever, the fact that the Arjunawiwaha is often untranslatable. When I was 
reading the text with my students, our experience was that almost every 
stanza allows of different translations, each of which can be defended by solid 
arguments, and this could not but lead to the conclusion that the poet had 
intentionally chosen such words that an authentic explanation would be an im- 
possibility. To the Old- Javanese Arjunawiwaha is, therefore, fully applicable 
what Nobel wrote, some years ago, in tlie Deutsche Litcraturzcitn^ta; “It 
will always be a difficult and ungrateful task to translate an Indian poem into 
a European language. The impression which the original text makes upon 
the reader can only l)e quite different from what a translation is able to afford. 
The Indian artificial poetry, the kawya, presupposes too much, and can, 
therefore, only reach its effect when the reader is familiar with the Indian 
poets conceptions and his manners of expression. It is not the story of a 
poem that is essential, but the form into which the poet moulds it. I'his is 
the reason why every translation of an Indian poem, be it literal or free, will, 
after all, only disappoint the layman reader.” 

It is not easy to determine the place of the Arjunawiwaha in Javanese 
literature. It belongs to the oldest works and presumably is the oldest among 
the artificial poems, if we exclude for a moment the Ramayana, which seems to 
occupy a peculiar place in Javanese literature. The skilfulness in the use of 
the language, however, makes one suppose that the poem can only be the 
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result of a fully developed literary tradition. Have all the older kakawins 
become lost, in the same way as so much older literature must have been lost 
in later times? Are there, perhaps, among the many undatable Old- Javanese 
works kakawins which are older than the Arjunawiwaha ? Or have we to 
assume that some still existing poems are only known to us in their most recent 
form, and that they can be traced back to much older prototypes ? Did the 
Javanese kakawin style, as we became acquainted with it from the Arjunawi- 
waha, develop independently in East Java, or is the East Javanese literary art 
a continuation of the tradition of Central Java, where Hinduism flourished 
earlier ? If the latter be the case, how can the remarkable difference in style 
between Arjunawiwaha and Ramayana be explained ? At the present stage of 
scientific research no answer — and certainly no satisfactory answer — can be 
given to all these questions. 

We may, however, regard as very important the fact that, according to 
the Arjunawiwaha itself (V. 9), the “wayang*' or puppet show, so popular in 
Java today, existed in East Java as early as the first half of the eleventh 
century, and that it was played in exactly the same way at that time as it is 
now — viz,, by a dalang, who has the shadows of leather-cut puppets thrown 
on a white screen, which is faintly illuminated by a hanging oil-lamp. I'he 
** dalang” or show-master, without any doubt the successor of pre-Hinduistic 
priests, not only moves the puppets, but also speaks in their place, tells their 
story between their conversation, and conducts the orchestra. The whole 
action of the dalang, which takes up a whole night, is called “ lakon ” in 
Central Java, a word which means exactly the same and has etymologically 
the same construction as the Greek “drama.” Now the construction of a 
lakon is for the greater part defined by the character of the performance, just 
as the latter is defined by a tradition of many centuries. Small wonder that 
the oral tradition of the lakon has exercised an enormous influence on the style 
of the written literature, especially as often the same persons acted as poets 
and as dalangs. Brandes has demonstrated this,-' especially for the later 
Central Javanese literature, but it is not at all impossible that we may have 
to assume such a course of events for East Java too, and Poerbatjaraka’s 
opinion that the structure of the Arjunawiwaha is essentially that of a 
Javanese lakon — in other words, that the text, however much its form may be 
influenced in many respects by the rules of the Kawyadar^a, is really a lakon 
text — this opinion deserves careful consideration. 

Another masterpiece of the kakawin literature, which also has been 
re-arranged several times into more recent Javanese and Beilinese versions and 
represented on cloth and paper, is the Bharatayuddha, “ The Struggle of the 
Bharatas,” begun in a.d. 1157 in the reign of King Jayabhaya of Kadiri by 
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Mpu Sedah. The epic central theme of the Sanscrit Mahabharata, the part 
which describes the struggle between the Kaurawas and the Pandawas, received 
so many additions, as is generally known, in course of time that it at last 
formed only a fifth of the total text : the knights’ epos had developed into 
an encyclopaedia of Brahman learning. From this conglomeration of treatises 
the Javanese poet extracted the epic theme once more. He begins his 
poem at the moment when Krsna as the plenipotentiary of the Pandawas 
begins his visit to Hastinapura, the town of the Kaurawas, where they have to 
decide on peace and war, as we also rea 1 in chapter 83 .syy. of the Sanscrit 
Udyogaparwa. In fifty-two cantos the Bharatayuddha sings the story of the 
heroic eighteen days’ struggle, in the main in accordance with the text of the 
sixth to the tenth book of the Sanscrit original, but deviating from it in so 
many details that again we have to come to the conclusion that either Indian 
tales from other sources are the original of the Javanese poem or that it was 
the Javanese native genius which moulded the whole while leaving its traces 
in the details, or, at last, that foreign inlluences and indigenous peculiarities 
combined in producing this work of skill and beauty. 

The subject-matter of Mpu Sodah’s poem naturally lent itself better to 
epic treatment than the Arjunawiwaha. Compared with the latter, the Bhara- 
tayuddha, as a matter of fact, has less the character of an artificial poem ; it is 
far less complicated, and when reading through it, we get the impression that 
the language too offers less difficulties than is the case with Arjunawiwaha. 
If we can refrain from growing weary of the long series of descriptions of 
fights, always varying yet always the same, we shall find in the Bharatayuddha 
many beautiful scenes which quite justify the popularity which the poem 
enjoys an^ongst the Javanese. The description of Caly.i taking leave from his 
wife, .Satyawati, in Canto XXKVIll., for example, is rightly praised as one of 
the finest examples of Old-Javanesc literature. 

A printed edition of th(! Bharatayuddha was published in 1903 by 
Gunning.^® A complete translation has not yet appeared, and for the time 
being we have to content ourselves with the specimens of translation given by 
Kern and Gunning.-® A more recent Central Javanese Bharatayuddha text, 
however, which goes back to the creation of Mpu SiXi^th, was edited, translated 
and annotated by Cohen Stuart this version, in Javanese or so-called small 
metres, closely follows the old kakawin and thus gives a fairly good impression 
of its construction and contents. 


V 

Besides the Arjunawiwaha and the Bharatayuddha quite a number ot 
kakawins has been derived from the Mahabharata. They are, however, not 
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yet available in printed editions and we do not know much more of them than 
their titles. It is of little use to enumerate the names here, and I prefer to 
conclude this article with some small fragments of Old-Javanese Mahabharata 
in text and translation in order to give the reader an idea of the language and 
style of the two kinds of Old-Javanese literature dealt with above. 

The following prose fragment has been taken out of the story of Afr, and 
Mrs, JaratkZun^ well-known to Sanscritists, as it is inserted in Hohtlingk's 
“ Sanskrit-Chresthomathie.” The story occurs twice in the Sanscrit text of 
the Adiparwa, vi/., in chapters 13-15 and in chapters 45-4tS; the OlJ-javanese 
text is to be found on pages 23, r. of Juynbolls edition, and the following 
quotation on pages 25,00-26,13. 

The Bn^hman Jaratkaru meets the souls of his ancestors, hanging 
above a precipice with their heads downwards and clinging to a bamboo 
stalk which is being gnawed through by a (uouse. He expresses his pity 
and offers his aid : 

Karenge^^ ta ujarnira de ning pitara. Sumahur ta sira — rnaatis kadi 
siniram ning amrta inanahnira — : 

“'fawawrtah (lege: tapawrataf^ karma wayarn. Sang ulun 
tinahanta, ya k awarah krama ning ulun kabeh. U m a r a m bakrtakarm- 
m a 9 a n t a n i p r e k s a y e t r a t e (lege : u rn a r a m 1 > ham k r t a m k a r m a 
s a n t a n a m [) r e k s a y e t r a t Kunang tdpan pegat wang^amami. 

Nahati ta hetumanii n pegat sangkeng pitrloka, magantungan petung sawnlih, 
kangken tibeng narakaloka. 'I'attwa nikang petung sawulih : ana wangeja- 
mami sasiki, jaratkaru ngarannya. Ndan moksa wih ta ya : mahyun 
luputeng sarwajanmal:)aiKlhana, tatan pastn, ya c u k 1 a b r a h m a c a r i . Yati- 
kdmawakangku ikang wiranastamba, mapan ikang bratasainadhi ri sang grha- 
sthaejrama, yadin |)cgatan (n)i wang(^,dnya ikang kapangguh, phalanyananawitan 
ikang sukha kagawe demami, makadi niyama warabrata. Yatika wartamana 
mangke ri tan pawangvamami. N a r a h d u s k r t i n o y a t a h (lege : n a r a li 
d u s k r t i n o y a t h dkitan ana pahiinami lawan ikang agawe papakarma, 

si mangidep sangsara. Kunang yan kita tuhw asih, ikang wiku jaratkaru 
ngarannya pinta-kasihi ta ya, kon manaka, yatanyan kami muliha mareng 
pitrloka. Ya winarahakeiita : kami yan pangide[) sangsara, yatanyan wela- 
sambeknya T* 

In translation : 

The ancestors liad heard his words. They answered — refreshed, as 
sprinkled with arnrta were their hearts — : 

“Tawawrtah karma way am. Let us, thy servants, questioned 
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by thee, give information about all our adventures. Umarambakrta- 
karmniagantanipreksayctrate. The fact is that (the line of) our 
posterity is broken off. That is the reason why we are excluded from the 
heaven of the ancestors, having only one stalk to hang on and to be considered 
as (already) fallen into hell. The significance of that only bamboo stalk : there 
is (only) one descendant of ours, whose name is Jaratkaru. Now he is what 
you call a m o k s a : he wishes to free himself of all human bands he has no 
wife, he is c; u k 1 a b r a h m a c a n . That bamboo stalk (however) represents 
us, because the fruits of (performing) religious duties and concentration of 
thought of those who (once) ke[)t the state of family-father, will be lost, when 
the breaking of (the line of) their posterity is what they experience; (and the 
fruits, too, will be lost of) the joy caused by us and especially of sidl-control 
and excellent (performance of) religious duti(!s. That is happening to us now 
because of the absence of (our) posterity. N a r a h d u s k r t i n o y a t a h . 
There is no difference at all between us and criminals, who have to bear 
a miserable fate. If thou truly hast mercy upon us : ask the wiku*^ whose 
name is Jaratkaru, to be benevolent and beseech him to beget a child, that we 
may duly come into the ancestors’ heaven! lie it told by thee that we are 
suffering a miserable fate, so that his heart be pitiful !” 

The next fragment has been taken from Canto XVI., stanzas (S, 9 and 10, 
of the Arjunawiwaha. 

Niwatakawaca — one person in th(* Arjunawiwaha — a dailya king, 
pos'iesses a secret which renders him invincible. The beautiful Suprabha 
is sent out together with Arjuna in order to endeavour to get the secret 
from Niwatakawaca. Suprabha will do so by feigning to be desirous of 
being his bride, Niwatakawaca in v'ain havu'ng demanded her before. 
The couple is approaching iXiwaUikawaca’s strongh(dd. Suprabha 
becomes uneasy, or at any rate pretends to, and when Arjuna remarks 
that he hears music from the town opposite and that the daityas seem to 
be gay and clamorous, she answ'crs : 

8. “ Tuhij ling nrpatmaja ! 

Niyata mamandi-mandi tumekana wivvudhapati kapwa sanggraha, 
amaayu sahjata^raman ikang lebuh alap-alapan mabherawa. 

Tuhu niata yaii pitting weiigi inernya lumuruga mareng kadewatan. 

9. Nrpasuta, yan katon bhaya niking pangutusira surendra durgama, 
aputek ares tw<vs ing pinatiwar siiiurungaken anambaheng musuh ! 

Syapa tan arengw aewa mulate kagamCda tekap ing duratmaka ? 

Lehenga Juga ng pejah saka ri papa ning anahen irang lawan lara! 

10. Kuneng apa ta n winch tekap ikang Widhi winiletaken twas ing ’ulun, 
pinarikedb marambatana tan sakawaeja kayuhen pak^rayan ? 
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Tcwas angclih makanta ng angawc tawang, ataya, kedo ninisthura !” 

Wuwus ikang apsari, tchcr apet tangis angisek-isek gawe«gawe.®® 

In translation : 

8. “ The prince s words are true ! 

They certainly lift high their lances, once and again, as if to march 
against the Lord of Gods, and all are making preparations, 

are furbishing their weapons, fighting sham fights on the public road, 
and trying to defeat each other, terribly ! 

It is a fact, indeed, that they are waiting seven nights before they start 
in order to advance against the heaven ! 

9. My prince! When to the mind appears the danger of this order of 

the King of Gods, not easily fulfilled, 

the heart grows sad and scared of me, who will be left alone and forced 
to render homage to the foe ! 

Who would not b(i annoyed and full of horror, when seeing one, who 
will be touched by wretched hands in vile design ? 

To suffering the evil of such shame and sorrow I would prefer to die ! 

10. And how, in heaven’s name, can God allow my heart to be (by sorrow) 
suffocated, 

and at the same time force (His) senwant-maid to grasp'*^ herself what 
has no strength and does not serve for hold and refuge ? 

At last I’m getting tired . . . and at the end I stretch my hand unto the 
air. . . . Hut air is nothing and it simply mus/ be cruel . . . !” 

Thus spoke the divine Lady. She began to weep, and sobbed and 
sobbed . . as though she really meant it. 


NOTES 

^ Tn this article the common system of transcription for Sanscrit is followed, but instead of v 
I use the re, in accordance with the usual transcription of Old-J^wanese. To use a v for Sanscrit 
words and a 7 V for Old-Javunese words provevl to be impossible, 

- N. 15. Uigikar, “ 'bhe Viratiparvan of the Maha))harata, critically edited with various read- 
ings, notes and introduction, etc.,” Poona, 1923, p. xiii .ryy. and Supplement H. 

^ “ VVirataparwwa, Oudjavaansch prozageschrift,” uitgegeven door Dr. H. H. Juynboll, 
*s-Gravenhage, 1912. 

* “ 'Phe Foundations of Civilisation in India,” by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, etc., in Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkiinde, etc., vol. Ixviii., 1928, p. 63 Si/q. 

Pali, where Islam failed to attain a foothold, is to be regarded in many respects as a 
continuation of Old-Java. It is *for that reason that Java and Jkili, Javanese and Palinese, are 
often mentioned in this article in one breath. 

® “ Inleiding tot dc Hindoc-Javaansehe Kunst,” door Dr. N. J. Ktom, 2nd cd., 
*s-Gravenhage, 1923,3 vols. — “ Hindoc-Javaansche Geschiedenis,” door Dr. N. J. Krom, 2nd ed., 
s-Gravenhage, 1931. 

Graf/imar : Chapters on Old -Javanese grammar have been written by Dr. H. Kern in 
Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Insiitiiut voor dc Taal , Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie between 1898 and 1906, and collected under the title “Bijdragen tot de Spraakkunst van 
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het Oudjavaansch ” in “ Professor H. Kern. Verspreide Geschriften,” vol. viii., pp. 1 37-323* 
pp. 1-25.— My introduction to Old-Javanese grammar published in “ Kidung Sunduyana ” 
(“ Inleiding tot de studie van het Oud-Javaansch Soerakarta, 1928, proved to be defective in 
many respects ; ^ Dr. S. J. Esser in Djaw^, vol. ix., 1929, p. 2435^^. — Dictionaries: “ Kawi- 
Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek,” door Dr. H. N. van der Tiiiik, 4 vols., Batavia, 1897- 
1912, very valuable, but unsuitable for beginners on account of its difficult arrangement. — 

** Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsche VVoordenlijst,’* door Dr. H. H. Juynboll, Leiden, 1923* 
recommended. — Literature : A somewhat imperfect survey of Old-Javanese literature in my 
Kidung Sundayana,” mentioned above, pp. 34-165. 

’ “ Catalogus van de Javaansche en Madoereesche handschriften der Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliotheek,” door A. C. Vrcede, Leiden, 1892. — Supplement op den Catalogus dcr jav. en 
Madoer. handschriften, etc.,” door Dr. H. H. Juynboll, 2 vols., Leiden, 1907 and 19 n. — 
** Supplement op den Catalogus van de Sundaneesche handschriften en Catalogus van de 
Balineesche en Sasaksche handschriften der Leidsche Universiteits-Bibliotheek,” door Dr. H. li. 
Juynboll, Leiden, 1912. — The catalogue of the Javanese manuscripts of the Batavian collection is 
being prepared by R. Ng. Dr. I’oerbatjaraka. — -Lists of Old-Javanesc and Balinese manuscripts in 
private collections in Bali in “ Mededeelingen van de Kirtya Idefrinck-van der Tuuk,” 1-3, 1929- 
1931, and in “ Bhawanagara,” ed. by the Kirtya Liefrinck van der 'ruuk, specimen-number, 

1930- 

® Cf. R. (ioris, “ Bijdrage tot de kcnnis der Oud-J avaansche en Balineesche theologie,” 
Leiden, 1926, p. 69 

® H. Kern, “ Over de Oudjavaanschc vertaling v.in ’t Mahfibharata ” (1877), to be found in 
‘‘Professor H. Kern. Verspreide Creschriften/’ vol. ix., p. 224 S(/r/. 

Cf. 11 . Kern in his treatise mentioned above; H. H. Juynboll in “ Drie l)oeken van het 
Oudjavaanschc Mahabharata in Kawi-tekst en Nederlandsche vertaling, vergcleken met den 
Sanskrit-tekst,” Leiden, 1893, and in the notes to his text editions; K. Wulff in the book 
mentioned in note 13 (below) ; Uigikar in his edition of the Wiraiaparwan, Supplement If. 

Cf il. Hooykaas, “ Tantri, de Middel- Javaansche Paucatantra-hewerking,” Leiden, 1929, 
p. 1 1 8, where he deals with the Sanscrit ^lokas in the Tantri Kfimandaka, the Old-Javancse 
Paheatantra version. In note i on p. 118 the author cites a part of a letter received from 
Professor IJertel in Lcipsic, in which the latter points to the fact that in India the Pancatantra 
c^lokas have degenerated in the same way ; cf, his “ Indische Kr/;ihler,” vol. v., p. 188 Leipsic, 
1922.— Dr. Gonda diaws my attention to the fact that another opinion about the handing down 
of Sanscrit verses is defended by Professor \V. Kirfel in Das Parana Pahralaksana,” Bonn, 1927, 
p. xlix ; Professor Kirfel is rather sceptical about the significance of oral tradition, ---'riiis is not a 
good opportunity to discuss the merits of all these theories; I only desire to point to the fact that 
there are several possiljilitics whiVh have to be taken into account. 

“ Het Oud javaanschc Adiparwa en zijn Sanskrt-originccl,” by Dr. G. A. J. Hazeu, in 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, vol. xliv. (1901), p. 2(89 ; conclusions 

on pp. 353 357. 

According to my friend Dr. J. Gonda. I am unable to read this Danish book (K. WulIT, 

“ Den Oldjavanske Wiralaparwa og dens Sanskrit-original. Bidrag til Mah.ibharata-forskningen,” 
Copenhagen, 1917) myself ; cf p}). 20 and 99 jyy. 

Cf. his Viratiparvan, p. xiii, where he refers the rearler to an article in “ .Vnnals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute,” vol. ii., p. 167 ^-yy., which I could not yet Lay hands on. 

A synopsis of his lecture appeared under the title “Siir les stances sanscrites du Maha- 
bharata javanais” in Actes du XVI ID congres international des orientalistes, Peyden, 1932 
pp. 130-131. 

The Adiparwa was published in 1906 by Dr. H. H. Juynboll. To be mentioned are the 
following translations : 8, 19-18, 3 (Ptj.syararita— Pausyaparwan) by H. Kern, in the .irticle men- 
tioned in note 9, “ V^ersjircide Geschriiten,” { 5 p. 233-243 ; 31, 9-35* (the story of the churning ot 
the ocean) by Dr. H. H. Juynboll, in Bijdragen tot dc 'Taal-, Land- cn Volkenkunde van Ncder- 
landsch-Indie, /esde volgreeks, cerstc deel (^- vol. 45) (1895), pp. 79-87 ; 36, 19-15, 30 (the story 
of Garuda) by Dr. II. H. Juynboll, in Gedenkschrilt n beslaan, etc. (publication of the 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de 'Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ncderlandsch-Indie), pp. 157- 
168; 48, 27-53, 27 (the story of Pariksit’s death), by Dr. G. A. J. Ilazeu, in Bijdragen, etc., 6, V 
( = vol. 49) (1898), j)|). 191-197; 65, '14-72, 16 (the story of (^ akuntala), by D. van Hinloopen 
Labberton in “ The Mahabharata in Medioeval Javanese” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society for 1913, pp. 1-22; English translation of the Old-Javanese text on pp. ri-19; 125, 
14-128, 28 (the story of Drona’s first appearance), by Poerbatjaraka, ** Agastya in den Archipel,*' 
Iveiden, 1926, pp. 25-27.— -For the Wira^parwa see note 3 ; no translations have as yet appeared 
to my knowledge. — The Udyogaparwa has been dealt with by Dr. H. H. Juynboll in his treatise 
“ De verhouding van het Oudjavaansche Udyogaparwa tot zijn Sanskrt-origineel ” in Bijdragen, 
etc., vol. 69 (1914)) PP* 219-296. — The A9ramawasanaparwa, the Mausalaparwa, and the 
Prasthanikaparwa have been edited and translated by Dr. H. H. Juynboll in “ Drie boeken,” 
etc. — The Sabhaparwa, the Bhismaparwa, and the Swargarohanaparwa are still only available 
in manuscript. 

Hermann Jacobi, “ Mahabharata. Inhaltsangabe, Index und Concordanz der Calcuttaer 
und Bombayer Ausgaben,” Bonn, 1903. 

A. A. Macdonell, “ A History of Sanskrit Literature,” London, 1917, pp. 325-326. 
r//., p. 331. 

'Phis is in the Sanscrit text told in another part of the Wanaparwa — viz., in ch. 165 S(/^. 

Macdonell, o/>. r//., p. 329. Translation by C. Cappeller, Harv. Or. Series, vol, xv. 

Bijdragen, etc., vol. 82 (1926), p. 183 st/, 

” In Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
vol. 23 (1850), under the title: “ Ardjoena-Wiwaha, een oorspronkelijk Kawi-werk, volgens een 
Balineesch Manuscript met interlinearen commentarius, uitgegeven door R. Friederich.” 

Dr. H. Kern, “ Kawi-studicn. Arjuna-wiwaha, Zang I en II in tekst en vertaling met 
aanteekeningen en inleiding,” ^s-Gravenhage, 1871. 

In Bijdragen, etc., vol. 82 (1926), pp. 181-305. 

The issue of March 22, 1930, p. 541. I translated the quotation into ICnglish. 

Dr. J. L. A. Brandes, “ Pararaton (Ken Arok) of Het Bock der Koningen van 'I'umapel 
en van Majapahit,” second augmented edition, in Verhand. Bat. Gen., vol. 62 (1920), p. 202 stp/.^ 
and especially p. 210. 

In Bijdragen, etc,, vol. 82 (1926), p. 184. 

Dr. J. G. H. Gunning, “ Bhilrala-Yuddha. Oudjavaansch heldendicht,” ’s-Gravenhage, 

1903. 

Kern, ‘*Zang XI van het Bharata-yuddha in Kawi ” (1873), entered in “ Verspreide 
Geschriften,^’ vol. ix., p. 41 Gunning, “ De dood van Abhimanyu,” in ‘‘Album-Kern,’* 

p. 157 Leiden, 1903. 

Verhandelingen Bat. Gen., vols. 27 and 28 (i860). 

My transcription differs in some respects from the transcription of the edition Juynboll. 
In Javanese words 1 do not indicate long vowels nor k at the beginning of a root-word, because 
we are not yet sure about the pronunciation of long vowels and the initial //, and the manuscripts 
do not give reliable information ; 1 do not exclude, however, the possibility of the existence of 
long vowels and initial h in Old-Javanese words. In connection with my idea of the meaning 
of the text I changed the punctuation, though I am not sure that I have found the right one. 

According to Juynboll. Different readings given by Juynboll in his text edition are 
tawawratah and taumvra-. 

According to Juynboll. He gives the different readings on p. 25, note 12, of his text 
edition, but it is not quite clear how they should be read. 

According to Juynboll. Different readings : du^krtino and yatah. 

Or: “'Fhe bands which bind all men”— “the usual human ob’'gations ” ; or “the bands 
of all incarnations,” or “all the bands of incarnation “ the .sanisara or circuit of human 
existences,” or “ all sorts of obligations.” 

Sanscrit bhik.su^ “mendicant ascetic,” “fakir.** The Javan .sc has borrowed the word 
from a Prakrt. 

I do not know the name of the metre. The type is : 

UUUU — O — — — U — . 

It belongs to the group, and its first part agrees with the beginning of the ar^walalita metre. 
In his edition of the “ Wrttasaficaya,” an Old-Javanese treatise on monoschematic stanzas (entered 
in “Verspreide Geschriften,” vol. ix., p. 67 sqq,\ Dr. H. Kern already pointed out (p. 77) that this 
Old-Javanese poem mentions some metres which do not occur in Indian poems. I have no 
opportunity to trace whether this special metre is known from Sarjscrit poems. It is not 
mentioned in the “ Wntasaheaya,” however, which apparently is not complete. 

Or: “They certainly lift high all sorts of lances, as if,” etc. 
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One can also read : ** And at the same time force me to catch hold myself of what lacks 
strength/* etc. Expressions as “my heart/* “your mind/* “his soul/’ etc., are often used in 
Javanese for “ I ’’ (“ me ”), “ you,** “ he ” (“ him ’*), etc., so that another possible translation of 
the first line of stanza lo is : “ And how can God allow me to be suffocated (by sorrow) ?’* 

Other possible translations of the first two lines of stanza lo are : («) “ VVhy is it allowed by 
God? Why does He permit (shame and sorrow) to suffocate (to twine about) my heart?” etc., 
the second line being translated in the same way as above. (/^) “ Why is death not given to me? 
( = Why am I not allowed to die ?) And why does God permit that (shame and sorrow) suffocate 
my heart ?’* etc., /an being read in the first sentence of the first line and being split into /a n for 
the second sentence, and the second line being translated in the same way as above, {c) “ Why 
does not God give me something to cling hold of? For now 1 am obliged to cling to something 
which has no internal strength, and is not suited for support,” /an winch being read in the first line 
instead of /a n winch, (d) “ But ah ! what does it matter (that I say all these things)? (Because) 
my heart is suffocated (being afraid) that God will allow it to be forced to catch hold of what has 
no internal strength/* etc. 

The meaning is : it is in the nature of air that one cannot catch hold of it for support. 
So properly speaking I (Suprabha) ought not to blame the air if it is so cruel as to dash my 
expectations, but yet . . . 


( To be continued,) 



ART AND LETTERS IN THE CENTRAL JAVANESE 

STATES 

Introductory Notp: rv John de I.a VALiyrrE 

When the names of their Highnesses Prince Mangku Nagoro VII. of Solo, 
and Prince Paku Alam VII. of Yogya, first appeared in the records of the 
India Society, some of onr members may have wondered as to the nature of 
these Central Javanese states and not have had occasion to realize the interest 
taken by their rulers in the progress of the arts and literature as shown by 
their graciously consenting to extend their patronage to this Society’s work. 
The civilization of Java, even In its Muslim period, was deeply imbued with 
Hinduistic and other Indian inlluences and, as is well known, Central Java 
contains some of the finest I lindu-Javanese monuments and sculptures in 
existence. 

It may, therefore, be of some interest both to the Pbiglish and Indian 
members of the India Society to get an insight into the living traditions of 
Javanese culture. With the kindly co-operation of our friends in Java, it is 
intended to arrange from time to time either articles or lectures, which will 
acquaint us better, not only with the past civilization of the people of Java, 
but also with the present-day movements in their artistic and literary develop- 
ment, for many of these touch directly or indirectly upon some of the cultural 
problems which are facing India and the Indians. 

Of the two articles which are appended, the first deals with literature in 
the Sultanate of Yogyakarta, and points to some of the services rendered to 
the arts and to letters by many members of the princely House of Paku Alam 
in Yogya, whose present head, the seventh of the name, has inherited the 
literary gifts of his ancestors. The second article describes the tendencies 
in regard to modern Javanese literature during the past forty years since 
H.H. Susuhunan Pakubuwana X. of Surakarta came to the throne of the 
state which, for the Javanese, stands as the principal surviving representative 
of their ancient empire of Mataram. In subsequent issues we hope to include 
a description by Dr. W. Stutterheim of a fine Bodhisattva head in the famous 
art collection in Solo of H.H. Prince Mangku Nagoro VII., a generous and 
erudite patron of the arts, a review of Mr. Th. B. Lelyveld’s monograph on the 
Art of Dancing in Java, and other articles that may throw a light on the 
present condition of cultural activities in Java. 
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Originating in Central Java, Mataram had at the height of its glory in 
the pre-Dutch days included within its sway almost the whole of Java and 
territories in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, in Borneo and elsewhere. 
The encroaching action of the Dutch Hast India Company, frequently induced 
by their being called into the conflicts between different Javanese Chiefs and 
Princes, had gradually given the Dutch a territorial, as well as a commercial, 
foothold in various parts of Java and in some of the other islands. On 
December 1 1, 1749, the Dutch at last succeeded in “attaining the grand object 
of all their political interference, the sovereignty of the country.”* A weak 
prince on his deathbed was compelled by a formal official deed “to abdicate for 
himself and his heirs the sovereignty of the country, conferring the same on the 
Dutch East India Company, and leaving it to them to dispose of it, in future, 
to any person they might think competent to govern it for the benefit of the 
Com[)any and of Java.” b'rom this deed is derived “ the right by which the 
Dutch P!ast India Company subsequently granted \\\ fee to the native princes the 
administration of those provinces which still continued under native govern- 
ment. ”t This system continued in force notwithstanding the transfer of the 
sovereignty from the Dutch liast India Company, first to the Batavian Republic 
in 1798, then to the Kingdom of Holland, under Louis Napoleon, and finally to 
the bhiiperor Napoleon, when Holland became absorbed into the bVench 
Empire. During the Gov(n*nor-Gcneralship of Marshal Daendels (i S08-181 1) 
an attempt was made by him to convey the sovereignty back to the princes, but 
when, in August, 181 1, the British forces arrived in java, no absolute effect had 
yet been given to this intention, and the British followed a policy similar in 
principle to that which had been in force prior to Daendels. After the 
restoration of “Java and its dependencies,” as it was officially termed, or “the 
other India,” as Raffles had called it, to the Dutch in 1816, the same principle 
continued to be applied. 

The rule, divide et inipcra, which had guided the Dutch before and since 
the English occupation, as it had inspired Raffles during that period, had led 
in the course of time not only to whittling down the once mighty empire ot 
Mataram to the Sunanate of Surakarta, but to the creation, in 1755, out of 
part of its territories, of the Sultanate of Yogyakarta, mutually intended to 
keep each other in check. 

Not content with this, there had been created by the Dutch the small 
but independent principality in Solo ruled over by the Head of the “ House 
of Mangku Nagoro,” to which Raffles added, in Yogya, a simileir principality 
for the “ House of Baku Alam.” The policy of playing off one prince against 

* Raflles, yi77’<7, vol. ii., p. 225. 

t Raflies, op. cif.^ p. 226. 
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the other continued until in 1825 the Sultanate of Yogyakarta arose in armed 
rebellion against the Dutch. There followed what is known as the Java 
War,” which lasted until 1830. After its conclusion the territories of the four 
principalities, which hitherto had been as intricately interwoven as the lands 
of mediaeval bishoprics, were sorted out and resettled in continuous, well- 
defined stretches of land. Since then all attempts to foster enmity between 
the states and the Dutch have ceased, and if, at the same time, the political 
importance of these princes has also diminished, opportunity was afforded 
within their states for greater cultural growth and gradual economic develop- 
ment which have led both to material progress and to greater literary and 
artistic activities, under the generous encouragement of successive princes. 

It is of these artistic and literary developments in Central Java that the 
present and subsequent articles arc intended to afford glimpses for the 
English reading public. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAVANESE LITERATURE 

Bv I)k, Th. PKiEAUD* 

I. 

THE PRACTICE OF ART AND LETTr:RS IN THE PAKU ALAM FAMILY 

Among the various books which have appeared recently in connection with the 
twenty five-years jubilee of H.H. Pangcran Adipati Ario Paku Alam VII. of 
Yogyakarta that of Ki Adjar Dewantara on the above subject deserves especial 
notice as it contains much useful information about the history. of Javanese 
literature, music and dancing in Yogya during the nineteenth century. 

So much of the post-I lindu literature of Java as has found its way into print 
consists almost exclusively of works which either originated in Surakarta or 
else had there been transformed to comply with the requirements of the classical 
Javanese taste of Solo, that the idea has grown up that Surakarta alone was 
the literary centre of the country. This was not the fact. Also outside 
Surakarta it was customary for the regional princes and chiefs to promote 
literature and the arts at their courts. We find this to have been notably the 
case in such places as Bantam and Cheribon in western Java, at the courts of 
Madura and in eastern Java, where in each case regional literatures grew up 
which differed from that of Surakarta — sometimes in their style, but more 

♦ Reproduced by kind permission from articles in Djaw'dy organ of the Java Institute, 
Yogyakarta, Java (1932, No. 1). Adapted and translated by J. de L. V. 
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particularly by their use of the regional literary dialect and by their different 
conceptions of Javanese mythology and history. In studying the great collec- 
tions of manuscripts one can, with a little care, clearly identify these regional 
literary schools. Hardly any of their works have so far appeared in print. 

This must be mainly attributed to the fact that by the time the printing 
press became available for the production of Javanese works — that is to say 
about the middle of the nineteenth century — the chiefs and princes outside the 
central Javanese states had already lost their political importance. Lack of 
financial strength was the result, and so these various courts were unable any 
longer to remain the centres of local literary or artistic activities. 

To return to the central Javanese states, in 1755 Pangerang Mangkubumi 
had been the first of his line to be recognized as Sultan of Yogyakarta. He 
built himself the mew kraton, or palace, not far from the spot where the famous 
Sultan Agung had lived. It was equipped with everything that could embel- 
lish it, and the protection and fostering of the fine arts and of literature were 
not overlooked. Thereby the basis was established of the tradition of art and 
literature in Yogya, which in course of time differentiated itself from the tradi- 
tion ruling in Solo much in the same manner as that which we have noted in 
the outlying provincial courts. Of this specifically Yogyancse literature very 
little has so far been printed ; partly indeed because the writers in Yogya 
were mainly nobles of high rank who, as a rule, looked upon their work, not 
as destined for the general public, but intended solely for the edification or 
instruction of their relatives and descendants. Their works usually only exist 
in very few copies, which are frequently finely calligraphed and sometimes 
richly illuminated. P'or such highly |)rized teachings the printing press, which 
would have brought them within reach of the broad masses, would have been 
considered a desecration. It is therefore particularly to be welcomed that 
K. A. Dewantara has now provided us with an interesting summary of the 
Yogya literature of the nineteenth century. The first three Pangerangs Adipati 
of the House of Paku Alam (who ruled respectively from 1813 to ’30, from 
1830 to ’58 and from 1858 to ’64) contributed in their different ways to the 
stimulation of the arts and the practice of literature. The same policy was 
followed during the latter half of last century by the two sons of the third ruler, 
the Pangerangs Suryaningrat and Sasraningrat, as well as other members of 
the family. Literary talent seems to have been highly developed in this family, 
especially among the direct descendants of Prince Paku Alam I., and K. A. 
Dewantara fills some twenty pages with quotations from various works written 
by members of this family. From these one may obtain at least some impres- 
sion of what constituted the Yogya style. Apparently during the first half of 
the nineteenth century the knowledge in Yogya of the so-called “ great metre 
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was extensive. It is even said that Sultan Amangkubuwana V. used to send 
his clerks regularly to the Paku Alam palace to learn there the ^am songs in 
“great metre.” Prince Paku Alam V. was famous for the works he wrote in 
this form and which he adapted to the full orchestral accompaniment of the 
gamelan. One of these musical poems has remained popular and was the first 
in which the sarimpi dances were executed by young girls of good repute 
belonging to noble families, as they still are to this day. 

1 hese few observations on K. A. Dewantara’s interesting book, which 
contains a great deal more information on this little known subject, must here 
suffice. It only remains to express the hope that we may now soon be enabled 
to become acquainted with some of the actual works of the Paku Alam family. 
We shall then be better able to form a judgment on the literature of this period, 
whilst such a j)ublication would undoubtedly once again confirm the fact that 
the House of Paku Alam has brought forth many remarkable men who have 
played an important part in the development of Javanese civilization. 

II. 

RECENT JAVANESE LITERATURE 

On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the succession to the throne by 
H.H. Kandjeng Susuhunan Pakubuwana X., Susuhunan of Surakarta, it 
may not be out of place to attempt a short sketch of the progress of Javanese 
letters during that period in view of the fact that Solo has always been an 
important centre for the study and development of the traditional literature of 
the island. 

In the nineties of last century, when the present Susuhunan began his 
rule, the great figures of the so-called pujangga literature in Solo had only 
more or less recently passed away, and two of them — namely, R. Ng. Rang- 
gawarsita (who died in 1874) and Prince Mangku Nagoro IV. (deceased in 
1881) — had especially exercised great influence not only on the literature but 
also on the indigenous culture of Java, Both these outstanding men had 
undergone Western influences, clear traces of which are found in their works. 
Yet they both were strongly imbued with the ancient Javanese-Muslim 
traditions, and the younger generation followed their lead in the sense that, 
whilst increasingly adopting Western knowledge and spiritual values, they 
retained in a comparatively high degree their respect for their own indigenous 
civilization. 

In the case of R. Ng. Ranggawarsita this Western influence showed 
itself inter alia in his desire to systematize the subjects he dealt with, and to 
introduce dates in his treatment of the classical historical material of Javanese 
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tradition. He also started the tendency towards a more or less objective 
interest in the history and civilization of his people. 

Prince Mangku Nagoro IV., who retained a great admiration for all that 
was traditionally ancient Javanese, developed also an unbiassed and liberal 
attitude towards the spiritual side of life. This has had an especial influence 
in the religious life of the Javanese people, and a certain measure of religious 
indifference combined with a rather wide, but also rather vague, mysticism 
has tended to widen in the younger generation the cleft between ancient 
Muslim Javanism and the modern attitude of the educated upper classes. 

During these last forty years the modernization of Javanese life has 
progressed at an ever increasing rate. This has particularly been the case in 
connection with political and economic developments. In regard to literature 
this progress, and especially its speed, have produced less favourable results. 
In the study of the Javanese language, however, a great deal of constructive 
work has been done on the lines laid down by R. Ng. Ranggawarsita, albeit 
strongly under Western influence. Thus Ki Padmasusastra (who died at a 
great age at Surakarta in 1926), although he had not received a Western 
education, produced several works which were based on Western models. 
These even included a Javanese encyclopedia alphabetically arranged and 
intended to supply a summary of the whole range of Javanese knowledge. 
Another indication of Western influences — namely, the translating of aspira- 
tions into practical deeds —is to be found in the foundation by Raden Adipati 
Sasradiningrat IV., the previous Prime Minister of Surakarta (who died in 
1925), a very enlightened patron of the arts and letters, first of a museum, 
then of a public library, and finally of a literary society called Radya Pustaka. 
Although this Society concentrates its activities on the old traditions according 
to the conceptions of R. Ng. Ranggawarsita, it docs so in an active manner 
which is entirely modern in its methods. 

But independently of these influences which sought to model modern 
literature upon traditional classical lines there grew up a new generation 
which received its education in Dutch schools, and of whom especially the 
most gifted became increasingly identified with Western public life, thus more 
and more using Dutch as the vehicle for the expression of their ideas. This 
development was partly due to the fact that the ancient Javanese literature 
consisted almost entirely of poetry and had failed to develop a literary prose 
language. 

As regards Javanese journalism, this has so far hardly produced papers of 
more than local importance, although political developments and the devotion 
of much space to political matters have enabled some of them to command a 
wider distribution. The present shortage, however, of really good Javanese 
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journalists has rendered it impossible for this branch of literature to play an 
important part for the time being. In regard to the publication of books 
there has been a rapid extension under Javanese, Indo-Chinese, and European 
management, and a fairly large and increasing number of books has been 
issued during the last twenty or thirty years. In this, too, however, the fact 
that the best Javanese talent is not available for this branch of activity, has 
caused the results to remain below those one would have hoped for. Of the 
works published a large number are school books or of an educative character. 
Another important section is provided by classical works on mythological- 
historic or philosophic subjects, whilst ‘ivayang stories are always in demand. 
Most of these publications, however, hardly differ from, and add little to, those 
on the same subjects published fifty years earlier. 

There has, however, been a certain amount of development in the pro- 
duction of more “ modern ” Javanese literature, such as novels and popular 
scientific works. So far it cannot be said that these works constitute a 
rejuvenation of Javanese intellectual or social life. Part of them, as is only 
natural, are translations from the Dutch, and the original Javanese books 
which have appeared thus far have not shown themselves to be of outstanding 
merit. 7'his is partly due to the fact that the younger elements of the 
educated classes, who are fully participating in the modernization of the 
Javanese people and who would be fully able to cause Javanese literature to 
share in that development, are keeping aloof from that particular branch of 
activity. 

We have already referred to the growth of a modern, somewhat liberal 
mysticism (which has among the younger generation frequently led to the 
adoption of theosophy), but this movement has also kept outside the realm of 
higher literature, and its influence on the educated classes has been found to 
diminish with the spread of Westernized education. Especially during the 
last thirty years or so, however, the revival of Islam in a modernist sense, 
which has been experienced throughout the Muslim world, has become a factor 
of importance also in Central Java. The printed literature of Java has thereby 
been enriched with a fairly large amount of religious literature, including 
adaptations of popular Arabic works, extracts from the Quran, etc. This 
literature derives its readers mainly from the religious middle classes, from 
among whom also it arises. Something similar occurs in regard to the 
Christian literature which is distributed by the missions. For the present 
these religious books are of little importance for the development of Javanese 
literature, and as yet they include very few original Javanese works. 

It will thus be seen that among the many changes which have taken 
place during the forty years since H.H. Susuhunan Pakubuwana X. ascended 
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the throne, the development of Javanese literature has not been among the 
most prominent. 

Nevertheless the number of Javanese books, periodicals and daily papers 
that have been issued has considerably increased, partly as a result of the 
extension of school education in ever- widening circles. In this connection the 
publications of the Bureau for Popular Literature are contributing most 
usefully to the creation of a wider reading public. 

But if the actual achievement of modern Javanese literature has not as 
yet reached a very high level, many new possibilities have been created during 
these recent decades. In particular there has been a definite development in 
the use of the Javanese language for modern purposes, especially under the 
inlluencc of the most recent prose literature and the daily press. Though at 
times there results a tendency towards linguistic corrujition, at any rate in the 
opinion of classical scholars, this new movement is nevertheless making it 
possible to use the language for the expression of modern ideas. In this 
connection mention should be made of the movement, of which the Javanese 
daily paper Sivara Umoom which is published at Surubaya is the centre, to 
use the popular regional dialect for literary purposes, instead of the somewhat 
stilted and inflexible traditional literary language. The use of Latin 
characters, which entails many practical and economic advantages, is also 
increasing. All of which may be considered as a development of the language, 
the full benefits of which should in due course enable the younger generation 
to give to the Javanese people a rejuvenated literature in which it will be able 
to express itself freely. 


SONGS OF THE WAYANG 

]5y raden mas noto soeroto 
“Blkntjong” (The Lamp) 

Noto Soeroto s Wayang Poems, songs of the Javanese shadow play, may be 
likened to the great Tagore’s Gitanjali.” They must be read over and over 
again before the beauty of the mystic ideas they embody sinks into the mind ; 
and when these ideas once get hold of the mind, then they remain there like 
some haunting memory. We can never more forget them. 

A peculiar thing about these verses is that though the reference all 
through is to the Great Architect of the Universe, yet one, in some unaccount- 
able manner, feels that the same can be addressed to less exalted beings. 
For instance, the Blentjong ” (The Lamp) can be a passionate appeal to the 
Beloved to inspire the Lover, or the disciple's prayer to his Guru or Master 
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for guidance. This idea is after all not very strange seeing that God is Love 
and Love is God ; consequently on this basis all forms of Love are divine. 

G. DE Z. 

I 

When You light Your lamp, the mystery of Your Play begins on the 
illuminated screen — a shining surface in Your unfathomable darkness. 

Plowers are placed on the graceful vessels of offering, the sweet perfume 
of incense fills the House of Night, and the tones of stringed instruments, 
with flutes and gongs, make of Your play a sacramental feast of Life. 

If 

When You light Your lamp, this world is illuminated, and I a shadow 
am on the white screen of Your Creation. When my hour comes You take 
me in Your hands and lo, on the screen of Your world, I appear. 

Your lamp bathes me in its Light ; this body is my shadow, ah ! but my 
true self is in Your hands. 

III 

Oh, teach me to sense Your hand, because I do not know how to act. 

Oh, teach me to hear Your voice, that I may know how to speak. 

Oh, teach me to comprehend Your will, that I may learn how to keep 
silent. 

Time is short ; my life here consists only of seconds in the light of Your 
lamp. 

That burns mysteriously from Eternity to Eternity, 

IV 

Tell me who and what I am, so I may recognize my joys and my 
sorrows. 

My love and my hate as my very own, 

And laughing and weeping execute Your Will. 

{Authorized translation from the original Dutch, by G. de Z.) 

“Keur” (The Screen). 

On the white screen of Your day move the shadows of men. I see them 
and I know that they are not, 

I contemplate myself, my face and my hands and I know that it is not myself. 

On the white screen of this troubled world men move like shadows : they 
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love and cherish love ; they hate and are disdainful, but all their strivings are 
the strivings of shadows and empty vanity. 

We are shadows on the screen of Your time, but You hold us in Your 
hands in the Light of Your Eternity. 

We talk of strife and suffering, of victory, ambition and sorrow. 

But in Your Light all is Love, therefore all Life is one waiting lull of 
longing to be moved by Your hand in the reflection of Your Flaming Light on 
the white screen of Your troubled World. 

{Authorized translation from the original Dutch, by G. de Z.) 


BOOK REVIEW 

Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization. 3 vols. (Probsthain, 12 guineas net.) 

{Reviewed by R. Frank Zkntlkr and Pirrrk Dupont of the Musee Guimet, Paris.) 

Discoveries denoting traces of an ancient Mesopotamian influence on Indian civilization have 
frequently been made. As early as 1897, Victor Henry noted that the Vedic sorcerer exorcised 
fever with the words: “Thy name is Hrudu, O god of yellow.” Ilrudu has no Sanskrit etymo- 
logy, but there exists a similar Semitic trisyllable meaning “gold.’’ That elements had been 
borrowed from Upper Asia had long been known: among others, the Brahmi alphabet, the lunar 
Naksatra, the representation of the Padmasana, found on a cylinder of Lugalanda, Patesi of Lagash 
(2850 U.C.), etc. 

On the other hand, we have the famous mitanian treatise dated 1380 h.c., mentioning Mitra 
Varuna, Indra, the Nasatyas, and also a much earlier list of Rassilc deities (eighteenth century u.c.) 
mentioning a sun-god named Su-Ri-Ia, However, as the Veda was long considered the principal 
ancient source of information concerning India, all other points were similarly annexed to the 
history of Indo-European civilization. Even today, when the problem presents itself under a 
very different aspect, it remains difficult to separate the ancient common Asianic strata from the 
elements brought by the Aryans to different parts of Asia and the later notions acquired through 
commercial traffic. 

Fleet was the first {/.R.A.S,, 1912) to draw attention to Babylonian analogies in the seals 
found in the region of Harappa, in particular those discovered by Cunningham at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

But it is only in the last ten years, since the excavations at Mohenjodaro, that it is possible 
to obtain a detailed, if unexpected, vision of pre-Aryan India. 

The results of these excavations have formed the subject of an important work, Mohenjodaro 
and the Indus Civilization, published under the direction of Sir John Marshall, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Ernest Mackay, H. Hargreaves, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, C. S. Gadd, Sydney 
Smith, S. I^angdon, Muharnmad Sana Ullah, A. S. Heinmy, Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, B. S. 
Guha, Sir Edwin Pascoe. Everything has been done to interpret and present the documents to 
their best advantage. The reproductions of vessels and implements as well as the cylinder-stamps 
are particularly intelligible. 

Mohenjodaro seems to belong to that world of painted pottery whose development began in 
Western Asia at the dawn of the chalcolithic age ; a world belonging, according to Sir John 
Marshall, to the cycle of Afrasian civilization, the origin as well as the centre of which still 
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remains to be discovered. All the common characteristics are found here : tools of copper and 
bronze, the cult of the bull and of the mother-goddess, as well as more or less developed hiero- 
glyphic writing. 

But personally it seems that we are here dealing with a remote and already belated province 
of this domain. The connections established with Western Asia do not as a whole concern the 
early prolohistoric cultures ; some metal instruments (tang-blades, vessels, razors) belong to a 
more advanced period of the bronze age ; a metal sickle appears to indicate contacts with the 
Siberian world, and the presence of jadeite, probably of Central Asiatic origin, seems to confirm 
this supposition. The painted pottery often bears traces of the hasty workmanship that became 
almost universal after the decline of Susa II. Moreover, the Indus civilization was not absolutely 
lacking in contacts with historical India. 

The site of Mohenjodaro presented seven archaeological layers, sometimes not clearly dis- 
tinguishable, with a possible gap between the third and the fourth, while the later ones show 
obvious signs of decadence. Sir John Marshall assigned to the whole an approximate duration 
of 500 years, from 3250 to 2750 b.c. This is certainly the earliest possible date, and personally 
we would place it somewhat later. 

The buildings, solidly made of brick without any decoration, fall into three classes — 
dwelling-houses, baths, with numerous canalizations, and edifices of an uncertain nature, temples 
or palaces. It is only in Egypt, Upper Asia and Crete that buildings on so large a scale are 
found before the first millennium b.c. Moreover, the use of brick seems to have originated in 
Mesopotamia. These various points would completely separate us from the later Indian archi- 
tecture were it not that traces of fire suggest superstructures in wood. 

The funeral customs present all the aspects usual in the bronze age : infrequent direct 
burial, fractional interment after the application of some process of partial dismembering, and 
lastly, ciemation. Skeletons, sometimes several together, are placed in jars along with little 
earthenware vases. 

As to the metal tools, the rarity of which seems to indicate a hasty emigration of the 
inhabitants, bronze is less frequently employed than copper. This fact, frequent in the oldest 
chalcolithic period, together with the existence of clumsy, flat-sided axes of an archaic and even 
neolithic shape, would seem to imply a remote date were it not for the already mentioned 
presence of tang-blades, metal vessels, and small implements such as razors and fish-hooks, all 
common to a later age. 

Lastly, there are divers stone objects, palettes, buttons, and lentoid mace-heads, similar 
to those found in Egypt and in Susiana ; sets of dice and also beacis and necklaces of lapis, 
turquoise, amethyst, jade, chalcedony, and carnelian. 

'I’o us personally it would seem that the almost entirely wheel- made, painted pottery may be 
divided into two categories : one group, that does not appear to have anv direct outside connec- 
tions, decorated with double contours, intersecting circles, and small motives indefinitely repeated ; 
and a second group related to the great centres of Western Asia. Here are to be found realistic 
though rather rough patterns of ibex, antelopes, binis, and plants, as well as numerous, though 
unfortunately incomprehensible, geometric designs. The coexistence of ancient rl nents and 
the more or less clumsy representations recall, as noted above, a period folf 'v 'usa II. 
Finally, one or two motives, such as the pattern of ships alternating with suns, so in the 

bronze age, and even found on metal situles in Sweden, seem to be in full course of evolution. 
The ship itself originally bore a wheel, which is here an unintelligible quadrillage. 

Side by side there exists a type of glazed ware, to be found also at Anau III, Jemdet-Nasr, 
and Kish. 

'Fhe seals, notwithstanding certain Babylonian affinities, seem to be so peculiar to the Indus 
that those found in Mesopotamia are probably imported. 'Fhey are of different shapes, cylin- 
drical, sqaare, either with or without a boss, or circular ; they frequently represent a humped bull 
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before a sort of manger, or else figures of elephants, antelopes, or tigers, all accompanied by 
inscriptions also to be found on little copper plates. 

Statuary is represented on the one hand by a piece of Hellenistic character, whose presence 
is only to be explained by some displacement of the earth layers, and on the other hand by 
a group of heads of different types, one of which, possessed of a long, hooked nose and a beard, 
has been considered as similar to the archaic Sumerian type. 

We now reach one of the most interesting points of the Indus civilization — a seal, representing 
a three- or four-headed deity seated in yo^a fashion on a throne decorated with figures of ante- 
lopes, and surrounded by the tiger, the bull, the rhinoceros, and the elephant. Other seals 
bearing a standing figure framed by a naga or a circle of flames have also come to light. There 
is little need to emphasize the affinities existing between these representations and other i^.sixva. 
images of a much later date. I’here was, moreover, a time when in India itself the non-Vedic 
origin of the cults of (^iva, the Nagas, the Vaksas, and mother-goddess, was a recognized fact. 

The representations of the mother-goddess so frequent in Egypt, in the /Kgeo-Cretan world 
and in Baluchistan, are often to be found here : they figure an undraped deity wearing necklaces 
and jewelry, and sometimes carrying a child. She is to be found almost unchanged on a metal 
plaque in Laurya anti then on certain archaic Indian terra cottas. 

Lastly, liiigas and representations of the hull, also to be found in later India, exist both 
simultaneously with, and previous to the Mohenjodaro period almost throughout the entire 
painted-pottery civilization. 

This relationship must be allowed before proceeding to the inscriptions found on the seals. 
According to Sir John Marshall, the writing, usually directed from right to left, is sometimes 
bouUrophedon, This writing, composed sometimes of conventionalized patterns, and sometimes of 
still quite realistic designs of men, fishes, garments, etc., shows analogies with archaic Sumerian and 
even with Minoan and proto Elamite scripts. However, a recent work of M. de Ilevesy tends to 
indicate certain Polynesian affinities, whereas Mr. S. Langdon, in compiling a list of the characters, 
found in the diacritic and combined signs the prototype of Brahmi script. 

'Phe problem of the origin and influence of this civilization now arises. That it was continental 
seems probable, as except for the already conventionalized pattern mentioned above, no material 
traces or pictorial representation of a ship have been found. Anthropology gives us no Ctues 
the few skulls discovered belong to the proto-Australoide, Mcditerrantan, Mongoloide and Alpine 
races. But the sickle and jadeite suggest contacts with ('entral Asia. Sir John Marshall rejects 
a priori all relations with the Aryans ; and personally we have noted that the horse, in all 
probability domesticated by the Inclo-lCiiropeans, docs not appear in Asia Minor until approximately 
the twentieth century u.c. At Mohenjodaro, with the exception of a seal of dubious intelligibility 
and the possibly accidental presence of a few bones, no traces of the horse are to be found. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that subsequently the Dravidians were the first neighbouring 
people to possess an advanced pre-Aryan civilization, that in the very heart of Baluchistan there 
exists an isolated Dravidian tongue, the BrahuT idiom, and taking into account the analogies exist- 
ing between the agglutinated languages of Sumer and Southern India, Sir John Marshall is 
inclined to concede the ascendance of the Sumerian and descendance of the Dravidian civiliza- 
tions in regard to that of Mohenjodaro. 

Two points appear to us to substantiate these conclusions : firstly, the presence of several 
marked pots similar to those of Southern India ; and secondly, the existence in Southern India 
of beads and necklaces related in form and substance to those of the oldest sites of Ur and Kish, 
a relationship which can only be explained by a long chain of intermediary links. 

Today we are told that the Indus civilization extended as far as the Ganges and Simla. It 
remains, therefore, to be seen whether at some later date, twenty or fifty years hence, this chain 
will not come to light. 

In Mohenjodaro we have already an important link, and its date may still be open to revision. 
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SIAM SOCIETY’S BUILDING FUND 


Thk President and the Council of the Siam Society, of Bangkok, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have now been able to bring the matter 
of the new building to a successful completion. 

Public notice has already been given of the generous gift to the Society 
by Mr. A. E. Nana of three “ rai ” of land in the Bang Kapi area, near the 
new Paknam road. Title-deeds for the land have already been secured. It 
is proposed to put up a brass inscription in the building to commemorate this 
gift. 

A road, i86 metres long, has, however, to be built by the Society in 
order to gain access to the site and to provide a frontage. Dr. Geo. Mac- 
Farland, through whose land the road will pass, has kindly given permission 
for it to be built. The cost of this road, and of raising the ground level of the 
site, has been estimated at Tcs. 3,500 approximately, and, as the Building 
Fund in hand at present amounts to Tcs. 29,268, a sum of about Tcs. 25,750 
remains for the construction of the building, for the necessary electric installa- 
tion and for other contingencies. 

Tenders were invited for the building itself from six selected firms, three 
European and three Chinese, and these were opened by the Building Com- 
mittee of the Society on July 5. As a list of the tenders has already appeared 
in the press, it need not be repeated here. It is sufficient to say that the 
lowest tender, viz. Tcs. 24,000 from Messrs. Lee Ying Kim, was accepted by 
the Council at its meeting on July 6, and the work will be put in hand at once. 
The period allowed for the construction of the building is six months. The 
making of the road is already proceeding. 

The sincere and grateful thanks of the Society are due to Mr. E. Healey, 
who has already carried out most kindly a great amount of work in connection 
with the specifications and tenders, and who has further consented to act as 
Honorary Supervisor on behalf of the Society during the construction of the 
building. The Council would also like to express its thanks to Dr. and Mrs. 
MacFarland for the kind way in which they have allowed the Society access 
to its land. 

After the cost of the building and road-making has been met, a sum of 
about Tcs. 1,750 will remain for the necessary electric installation and other 
contingencies. From provisional estimates already obtained, it is believed 
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that the above sum will be sufficient to cover the expenditure on electric in- 
stallation, but other small expenses are bound to occur during the course of 
construction, and the Council would feel relieved if they had a sum of, say, 
FIVE HUNDRED TICALS in hand to cover such items as a caretaker’s house, 
entrance gates, and possibly a certain amount of furniture. The Council is 
very grateful to all those members who have already subscribed to the Fund, 
but there are still a number of members, both old and new, who have not yet 
subscribed, and they may be assured that any donation, however small, will be 
thankfully received. 

It is a source of much gratification to the Council that they have at 
length been able to bring this long-prepared scheme to fruition, and they 
would like to feel that they can complete it to the satisfaction of all without 
any drain on the Reserve Fund of the Society, which has already contributed a 
sum of Tcs. 2,000/-. 

Contributions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. J. House, 
Wireless Road, Bangkok. 

PiivA Indra Montri, 

President. 

B.VNGKOK. 

JtUy 22, 1932. 
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INDIA SOCIETY ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I 

EXHIBITION OF MODERN INDIAN ART 


The Council of the India Society is taking steps for the holding of an 
Exhibition of Modern Indian Art in London in 1934. 

The Exhibition is intended to comprise modern paintings and drawings, 
architectural designs and photographs, and examples of sculpture. 

The selection of exhibits from India will rest with regional committees in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore, Lucknow, Madras, and the Indian States. 
The arrangements in London will be in the hands of the Council of the 
India Society. Funds permitting, it is hoped to repeat the Exhibition on the 
Continent. 

Francis Youngiiushand, 

Chairman, 


The India Society, 

3, Victoria St reel y 
Lo ft dotty S. IV, 1. 


II 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

The three hundred and seventy-nine photographic prints selected from 
those made by the Archaeological Survey of India in the year 1929-30, and 
sent by the*. Government of India to India House, London, of which mention 
was made in the last issue of Indian Art and Letters, have now been 
classified as follows : (i) ancient sites, (2) architecture, (3) beads and amulets, 
(4) burials, (5) coins, (6) figurines, (7) inscriptions, (8) jewellery (excluding 
beads and amulets), {9) paintings, (10) pottery, (ii) sculpture, (12) seals and 
sealings, (13) textiles, (14) tools and weapons, (15) utensils (excluding pottery), 
(16) misc(!llaneous. 

Arrangements have now been made for mounting these prints in albums 
according to classification, and it is anticipated that they will be available for 
reference and study early in 1933. 

A sel(‘xtion of the photographs taken in the year 1930-31 has now reached 
India House, and will be similarly prepared and made available for use as 
soon as possible. 
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III 

SIAMESE AND INDIAN TEXTILES 

It will be recalled that in 1928 H.R.H. Prince Damrong graciously pre- 
sented to the India Society a collection of textiles which were exhibited for 
inspection by members of the Society in the same year. Subsequently a 
further collection of textiles, belonging to the Royal Institute of Literature, 
Archaeology and Fine Arts at Bangkok, was sent on loan by His Royal 11 ighness 
for the purpose of study. On June 27, 1930, a reception was held to meet 
H.R.H. Prince Damrong on the occasion of his visit to London, when His 
Royal Highness delivered the following speech in reply to the Chairman s 
(Sir Francis Younghusband’s) address of welcome : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and (ientlenien,— I feel deeply grateful for the honour you have done 
me by the reception you give me today, and also for the flattering words that you, Mr. Chairman, 
have expressed to me. 

I entirely endorse your view about the most friendly relations between Great Britain 
and Siam, and 1 also am at one with you regarding the connection of Indian civilization with 
Siam and other Eastern countries. 

Indian influence had reached Siam perhaps more than two thousand years ago. We Siamese 
have got our religion, literature, and other customs from India. Even in our time we still can see 
traces of it. As regards art, tliough the Siamese have art of their own to a great extent, 
Indian influence is also to be seen. 1 think the purpose for which you have established the India 
Society is a noble one, and it made me think it deserves universal encouragement. As far 
as Siam is concerned, you may rest assured of the cordial co-operation of the Royal Institute of 
Literature, Archicology, and Fine Arts with your Society in every respect. 

The Siamese Archaiologic.il Service is still young, but in his present Majesty King 
Prajadipok wc have one who is always ready to lend the Service his gracious support. 'Phis has 
enabled us to make rapid advances in the past, and w'e have reason to hope that our progress in 
the future will be still more rapid. 

In conclusion, I would add that I feel it a great honour to be made a Patron of this noble 
Society, and I would assure you that the welcome shown to me today will be an cver-pleasant 
memory of my present tour to Europe. Once again I thank you, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen. 

Both these collections having aroused considerable interest, it was 
thought by the Council that it was important to obtain the opinion of experts 
as to their origin. The following reports have now been received from Mr. 
A. D. Howell Smith of the India Museum, South Kensington : 


I. Collection of Siamese and Indian 1 extiles, from the Royal In.stitutk at Bangkok, 

AND ANOTHER PRESENTED BY HiS RoYAL HiGHNESS PkINCE DaMRONG TO THE InDIA SOCIETY. 

The thirty-one textiles from the collection of the Royal Institute at Bangkok are nearly all of 
Siamese origin, as is the whole of the India Society’s collection. A few were produced in India. 
Two of the latter are block-printed cottons. A process of resist-dyeing was used to give a pattern 
to three very fragmentary cotton cloths which come from the Coromandel coast in South India, 
Most of the Siamese cottons in the two collections are examples of resist-dyeing. The resist 
employed was beeswax, in which a large part of the pattern was drawn. Afterwards the dyes 
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were applied by means of swabs and the wax was boiled off, leaving the white ground, which 
in many of the pieces was subsequently gilded by hand. Mordants were required to fix the red 
dye or to modify its tones. 

'I'he silk fabrics, with one exception, were produced in Siam. No. 31 is probably a speci- 
men of Malay “ikat” (weft tie and-dye) weaving. 

A large part of the two collections consists of p'anufigs, nearly all the cotton examples, and 
probably one of the silk, having been made for theatrical use. 

With three, or possibly four, exceptions, these textiles belong to the nineteenth century. An 
eight*. enth-ccntury date should probably be assigned to the three cotton fragments from the 
Coromandel coast above mentioned ; and a p'anun^ (No. 24) in the Bangkok collection, whose 
pattern is said to have been taken from a plate design of the late Ayuthia period, may also 
have been jiroduced in the eighteenth century. 

The black cotton coverlet (No. 25), is purely Siamese in design, although the embroidery 
technique is distinctly Chinese in character. 


IT. Cotton Tahrics. 

More than half of the cotton fiibrics in this collection appear to be fatiungs — the thigh- and 
waist-cloths worn so as to resemble divided skirts, which are so characteristic of Siamese dress 
(Nos. II to 16, iS, 19, 23, 24, 28, and 30). These were probably manufactured in Siam. 
Theatrical garments showing similar patterns arc in the Vblkerkunde Museum of Berlin, Dohring 
Collection (see Karl TJohring’s Siam, vol. ii., plates 120-123, pb. Darmstadt, 1923; see also 
Bossert’s Gesthichie der Kiinst}:^cwerhe, vol. iii., p. 326). In his Siam 1 1 err Dohring reproduces 
part of a fresco from a Buddhist temple in Bangkok (vol. ii., plate 29), which strikingly recalls the 
four cloths he illustrates, besides many in Il.R.H. Prince Damrong’s collection. No. 24 may go 
back to the late Ayuthia period (? about 1767). 

Nos. 6 to 10 are hangings of Siamese origin, although No. 9 may possibly be a product of 
South India. 

The above-mentioned textiles were produced by methods similar to those long in use on the 
Coromandel coast of South India. Previous to the putting in of the different dyes a drawing of 
part of the design was made in beeswax, probably with the aid of a stencil. The colours, however, 
were not applied by dipping, as in India, but were lightly prc.ssed on to the surface of the cloth by 
means of a swab. Mordants would be required to fix the red dye or to modify its tones. After 
the wax had been boiled off, the j'attcrn that was drawn in this material would appear in the 
original white of the fabric. In a number of examples the white pattern has been ubsequently 
gilded over by hand. Wood blocks, however, have been used to print the greater part of the 
ground pattern of No. 9. 

A few of these cottons should be ascribed to South India. To thi> group belongs No. 20, 
whose ground pattern closely resembles a cotton print in the collection of stuffs mounted for the 
India Museum by Dr. Forl.ics Watson {The Textile Fabrics of fndia, vol. x., No. 367), which 
he desnibes as “ Arcot ” and says was made for Malay use. '('he i/order of No. 20, however, 
does not differ in character from those of the above-mentioned p\uij(ngs. 

No. 22 is possibly also of Arcot manufacture; its design is almost wholly Indian in character. 
The ground pattern of No. 20 was produced by block printing, though the border pattern was 
probably effected by the use of a wax-resist combined with dyeing. No. 22 appears to have been 
block-printed throughout. Both No. 20 and No. 22 seem to have been made to serve as p'annngs. 

No. 21, a highly gla/.ed cloth of recent manufacture, is almost certainly from the Coromandel 
coast. It was made for the Siamese market, to serve probably as a p'anung. 'Fhe design is 
block-printed. 

Older examples of South Indian work are Nos. i, 2, and 4. These probably go back to the 
eighteenth century. Their designs have been effected by dyeing, involving the use of a wax- 
resist, like the above-mentioned fanungs. No. 1 seems to have been made at Palakollu. Its 
colour-scheme and the rendering of the figures recall temple-car hangings which are attributed to 
that })Iace by Mr. W. S. Hadaway, in his book on Cotton Painting and Printing in the Madras 
Presidency, p. 64. No. 2 and No. 4 are certainly South Indian. The first of these may have the 
same provenance ps No. i, with which it ha.s certain similarities. 
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The designs on Nos. 3 and 5 were produced by a combination of block-printing and dyeing. 
They are Indian, but differ from those of the Coromandel coast, and may have been made 
at Baroda in the Bombay Presidency, late in the nineteenth century. 

III. Silk Fabrics, etc. 

The black cotton coverlet (No. 25) is Siamese in design, although the embroidery technique 
is definitely Chinese. Chinese red and blue silk damask make up the lining. 

No. 31, a silk sarong with a lozenge diaper pattern, is an example of “ikat” (weft tie-and- 
dye) weaving. It was probably woven in the Southern Malay Peninsula. 

No. 26 is of white silk damask, with a red silk border, woven, in gold thread, with 

the Tepanom (?) motive. It is said to have been worn for the ceremony of drinking the water of 
allegiance. 

No. 27 is 2ip'aniiiijr whose pattern recalls the resist-dyed examples of this class of garments, 
and was probably woven for theatrical use. 

No. 29 is also a 

All the aliove silk textiles, with the exception of No. 31, are of Siamese manufacture. 

Nearly all the pieces in Prince Damrong’s collection dale from the nineteenth century. 

A. 1). Howell Smith. 

Assisfa?U Keept r in the India Musciftti, 
Londoiu 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 

In December an Exhibition of some forty Paintings and Water-colours by Mr. Af. R. Acharekar, 
who has been a student at the Bombay School of Art, was, by kind permission of the High Com- 
missioner for India, held at India House. 

The following is taken from the account of the artist’s career and achievements which 
accompanies the catalogue : 

“The water-colours and oil paintings by Mr. M. K. Acharekar, an Indian artist now pursuing 
his studies in London, are the work of an Oriental with a luiro])Can technique and vision. 

“ Mr. Acharekar, who has won the gold medals of the Bombay Art Society and the Nagpur 
Art Circle, has studied in India, following first the Indian tradition and then the style of 
Western realism. His intention now is to concentrate on portrait painting while continuing his 
research into European methods of painting for a year or so, and then to return to India and combine 
the conventional symbolism of Indian art with the realistic European style. 

“All the examples of his work on exhibition at India House are frankly representational. 
That entitled ‘ Adoration ’ is a large water-colour of a girl before an idol, in which the washes 
have been applied with a direct brush. The pose of the girl, her costume, the various ornaments, 
fruit, flowers, and temple decorations, are touched in with a sure but sensitive hand. 

“ In his landscapes and urban pictures Mr. Acharekar again looks at the subject with an eye 
for facts, searching for the salient interest in a mass of detail.” 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To The Hon. Secretary, 

THE INDIA SOCIETY, 

3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 

Sir, 

I desire to become INDIA SOCIETY, and shall be glad if you will 

bring my name before the Committee at their next Meeting. 


Name and full deugnation^ as it should 
appear in the List of Members 

Full permanent address 

Date 

My temporary address until is; 



Members are invited to pay their subscriptions by means of the Society’s Banker’s Form. 
Cheques should be made payable to “The India Society ” and crossed " Lloyds Bank.” 

T 1 u ' r c (Life Membership, £12 12s. od. 

I enclose my subscription for | (ij 

1 \4AA4*/'4k*<^44A4A' "''AA ■'ji^^AaaAaA.Aa^A^aAaaJ^** A*'\ 4*A44 •'44 

BANKER’S FORM 


19,5 


Messrs,"^' 


Address 

Please pay to the India Society’s Account at Lloyds Bank, 38A, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. i, my Annual Subscription of One and a half Guineas now^ and on 
the ist of January every succeeding year unless otheiwise ordered, 

{Signed) 

£1 iiJ. bd. 


This Order to be filled in by the Member, signed, and returned to the Hon. Treasurer, 
India Society, 3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 

* Fill in Name and Address oiyouv Banker. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN WALL-PAINTINGS* 

By Fred H. Andrews, o.h.e. 

Sir Aurel JStein, who presided at the lecture, said : 

“ It is no small satisfaction to me that when my return from distant fie lds 
of work allows me, for the first time, to attend a meetinj^ of the India Society, 

1 should have the honour of presiding at a lecture of my old and much- 
cherished friend, Mr. Fred H. Andrews. For the last forty-five years, ever 
since the time of my early labours in the Punjab, I have enjoyed the benefit 
of his devoted collaboration on whatever finds have rewarded my archaeo- 
logical efforts in the field. When I think back to all the help derived from 
his skill as a gifted artist and expert in many crafts, I might feel at times 
tempted to look upon all this as due to a special blessing of Hsiian-tsang, 
the great Buddhist Pilgrim whom I have ventured to claim as my Chinese 
patron saint. 

“ For it was at the site of Murti, in that delightful wooded glen of the 
Punjab Salt Range, where I had my earliest chance of tracing the footsteps 
of the famous pilgrim to the sacred places of ancient India, that Mr. Andrews 
and myself first worked together. How vividly I remember those days, 
happy in spite of the torrid heat of a Punjab June, when it was given to us 
to recover whatever remained of beautiful sculpture Hindu builders of later 
times and indiscriminate quarrying done by a Public Works Department con- 
tractor had left of a fine shrine of the Gupta period. 

“ Never again, since those early days, have I enjoyed Mr. Andrews’ 
encouraging company at any of my archaeological expeditions, whether in 
Central Asia or in that other cherished field, the Indian North-West Frontier, 
or in Persia. But a kindly Fate has arranged for me to be granted in him 
the most helpful collaborator for the study, the record and the publication of 
the results of all those explorations. Ever since the finds from my first 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on Wednesday, July ii, i934» Sir Aurel Stein, 
K.C.I.E., presiding. 
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Turkestan journey were brought to the British Museum, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to entrust their detailed examination, apart from literary 
remains, to Mr. Andrews’ unfailing care and many-sided knowledge. 

“It would be difficult even for those who have had the patience 
thoroughly to peruse the contents of the eleven heavy quarto volumes re- 
cording the results of my three Central Asian expeditions, fully to realize what 
antiquarian research into the past of Innermost Asia owes to Mr. Andrews’ 
devoted labours of many years. By his artist training, his technical know- 
ledge, his interest in varied arts and crafts, and — ^last, but not least — by his 
practical acquaintance with Indian life, he seemed predestined, as it were, to 
elucidate problems raised by the relics I had recovered from the sand-buried 
sites of Chinese Turkestan. There, for a thousand years, the civilizations of 
India, China, Iran, and the Classical West, had met and intermingled. But 
apart from all this help, I owe Mr. Andrews a great debt of personal gratitude. 
For only absolute confidence in his unfailing care and thoroughness made it 
possible for me to free myself from sedentary work on what official parlance 
calls ‘ archaeological proceeds ’ for more congenial travel in Central Asian 
deserts and mountains and elsewhere also. 

“ Among all the relics of ancient arts and crafts brought back from my 
explorations, none stood in greater need of Mr. Andrews’ artistic and personal 
skill than the Buddhist wall-paintings, some of which he is to show and discuss 
here to-day. Executed in tempera on friable mud plaster, they owed their 
preservation mainly to the extreme aridity of the climate in Chinese Turkestan. 
Helpful, too, was the protection which the sand heaped up by the rarely ceasing 
winds of that delectable region afforded from the ravages of time and the still 
greater danger of destructive human hands. 

“ Mr. Andrews will tell you of the ingenious methods by which he suc- 
ceeded in getting these paintings carefully freed from their backing of mud 
plaster. If not removed before prolonged exposure to a moister climate, this 
mud backing, impregnated with salts, was bound to destroy in time the deli- 
cately painted designs of the surface. But the innate modesty of my much- 
cherished friend will scarcely allow you to realize the infinite patience and 
care which this difficult task and the subsequent joining and mounting of the 
detached panels into complete compositions cost him at New Delhi during 
successive soi-disant vacations. 

“ The slides which Mr. Andrews will show you are bound to recall to my 
mind many scenes of trying and yet happy work such as attended the dis- 
covery and recovery of those paintings, always on desolate desert ground. 
I feel, I ought not to trench upon the limited time he has at his disposal 
for showing you a selection of those wall-paintings. But perhaps I might 
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give a hint of some such personal experiences as I enjoyed when at a ruined 
shrine of Miran, in the icy cold of the wind-swept Lop desert, there first emerged 
to my delighted surprise a dado decorated with winged figures quite Hellen- 
istic in type. As with benumbed hands I cleared their heads from the sand 
that had covered them for close on seventeen centuries, it was hard to believe 
that I was digging at a Buddhist Stupa far nearer to the Yellow Sea than to 
the Mediterranean, and not at some ruined Early Christian Church of Syria 
or elsewhere in the Near East. 

“ I must not pursue this and similar reminiscences further. But I cannot 
refrain from paying tribute with a few words to those valiant Indian ‘handy- 
men ’ who under my guidance so willingly and so efficiently carried out the 
difficult task of detaching those fragile panels of mere mud from the walls, and 
of packing them safely for transport over some three thousand miles of deserts 
and high mountain ranges. Devotedly and pluckily they all worked : Shams- 
uddin, the Punjabi Muhammadan from the First Sappers and Miners ; 
Afrazgul Khan, the Pathan, then a sepoy from the Khyber Rifles, and later on a 
distinguished officer of the Survey of India (now unfortunately ‘retrenched’ 
to the loss of the Service). But none braver than poor Ram Singh, the Sikh 
Sapper Corporal, who, returning alone to Miran a year after that first dis- 
covery, heroically endeavoured to save ancient wall-paintings of another shrine 
until glaucoma struck him blind in that desolate desert. 

“ But it is high time for me to stop and ask Mr. Andrews for the lecture 
he has so kindly prepared for us.” 

MR. ANDREWS’ LECTURE 

The widespread human impulse to decorate the walls of habitations, whether 
of men or of gods, finds its earliest surviving expression in the wonderful 
drawings and paintings discovered in the caves of palteolithic man. Whether 
there was any break in the continuity of the practice down to historical times 
we cannot tell. But that it has persisted since the dawn of history there is 
abundant evidence in Egypt, Greece, Rome, and throughout Asia ; and no 
people were more enthusiastic mural decorators than the Buddhists of Central 
Asia. It is about a few examples of the work of these Buddhist painters, 
recovered from Central Asia by Sir Aurel Stein, that I propose to deal in this 
paper. 

The paintings are now housed in a temporary museum in New Delhi.* 
In the general plan for the creation of New Delhi, a Museum was projected 
as one of four impressive buildings intended to occupy the four corners at the 

♦ See Andrews, Catalogue cj Wall-Paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia and 
Kansu. Delhi, 1933. 
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intersection of the two principal roads of the Capital — the Kingsway, which 
runs from the Viceroy s House towards the old Fort, and Queensway, crossing 
it at right angles. A portion of one of these has been built but, need I say, 
this is not a museum. When it was decided that I should undertake the work 
of preparing and assembling the mass of wall-paintings brought by Sir Aurel 
Stein from Central Asia, it became necessary to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion, and the temporary building to which I refer was put up, giving several 
good workrooms for myself and staff, and wall space for hanging the pictures 
as finished. This temporary building is called the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum. 

The paintings are practically all Buddhist with a few Manichaean, and 
range in date from about the end of the third century a.d. to about the tenth 
or rather later. They were recovered by Sir Aurel Stein from deserted and 
ruined shrines during his expeditions of 1906-8 and 1913-16.* 

It has been contended that such paintings and other objects of artistic 
and archaeological interest should not be removed from their original site. In 
some instances the argument is justifiable, but in the case of these paintings, 
to have left them would have meant their ultimate complete disappearance, as 
it was impracticable to safeguard them m situ. The shrines had been aban- 
doned for centuries to the destructive agencies of time and climate and to the 
still more disastrous attentions of ignorant local treasure-seekers, iconoclasts 
and others. The condition of most of the paintings shows that they have been 
deliberately defaced from time to time. It would seem, therefore, that the only 
way of saving what remained was to bring them away. Some extremely 
interesting paintings at Miran, of about the third century a.d., which it was 
found could not be safely detached from the walls, have since been utterly 
destroyed, I understand, by the misguided and unskilful attempts at removal by 
a foreign archccological expedition. The only record of these now existing is 
in Sir Aurel Stein's photographs and descriptions recorded in his great work 
Serindia. 

The paintings are on mud plaster, a material easily damaged, and it says 
much for the skill in preparing the surface that so much has survived. The 
character of the mud varies at different sites. In some there is a very slight 
admixture of fibre, and the texture is sandy ; consequently the plaster is 
rather brittle and breaks up easily. At most of the other sites plenty of fibre 
is introduced. In fragments from Sistan, coarse straw is mixed with the mud 
and frequently comes to the surface, which made the work of clearing the back 
without damaging the painting very difficult and delicate. 

The procedure of the old painters was as follows : After the surface had 
* See SieiTiy Serindta (Clarendon Press, 1921) and Innermost Asia (Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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been thoroughly trowelled and smoothed, a coat of white was applied, and on 
this the design was transferred from drawings by means of a pounce. A 
cartoon, pricked for pouncing, was found by Sir Aurel Stein in 1907 in the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, where he discovered his 
wonderful collection of painted temple-banners and MSS. (Fig. 2, PL IV). 
Half of it is drawn in an ink outline and the other half is indicated only by the 
pricked holes. On carefully examining this I was amused and interested to 
discover the economical method of these early craftsmen, a practice not un- 
known to later designers. The central figure is completely drawn. Then the 
figures on one side have been drawn, and before pricking, the paper has been 
folded down the centre and the pricking carried through the double thickness, 
thereby repeating the group on one side in reverse on the other. After 
transferring, it was only necessary to make a difference in the ornaments and 
symbols and to vary the colouring of the costumes and there was a perfectly 
symmetrical group of different individuals produced with a minimum of trouble. 

The pouncing powder may have been charcoal or any of the dry colours 
at hand, but as this could be very easily brushed off by accidental contact with, 
for instance, the sleeve or overall, it was customary to lightly trace over the 
pounced lines with a brush line of washy grey paint. This tentative line can 
often be seen in the paintings and is not always closely followed by the final 
outlining. This is especially noticeable in the hands and faces, which some- 
times show improved drawing — probably by the head painter in charge of the 
work. After the design had been transferred, the masses of colour were laid 
in, and shading, outlining, and high lights followed. There is evidence that 
gilding was often used, but most of this has long since been removed by 
thrifty and commercially minded admirers. 

The shrines are situated on the borders of the great Central Asian tract 
which comprises the Taklamakaii and part of the Gobi Deserts, with the 
Kun-lun, Altin Tagh and Nan Shan mountains on its southern edge and the 
T’ien Shan range on the north (PI. XI). Kashgar, recently the scene of some 
restlessness, and Yarkand are at the western end, and Kanchou at the eastern 
end, a distance, as a man flies, of about 1,300 miles. From north to south it is 
about 350 miles at its widest. To the west is Persia, to the east China. 
To the north-east is Mongolia, and to the south Tibet and India. Thus on 
three sides are lands with very ancient culture — Persia, India and Tibet, and 
China. The territories in the north furnished bold and warlike raiding tribes 
—Turks and Huns— who strongly influenced the cultures with which they 
came into contact. The movements of the various tribes from north-east to 
west and back again, their many clashes, alliances and divisions, form a com- 
plicated story into which we cannot enter here. It is not surprising, however, 
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to find in the paintings a considerable mixture and fusion of styles, varying 
from time to time as political ascendancy favoured one or other of the rival 
forces. 

But whatever the idiom of expression employed, all the styles are linked 
by common features derived from Gandhara, the present Peshawar district, 
where the corporeal presentment of the Buddha type seems to have been 
evolved or determined upon. The striking resemblance of the standing 
Buddha, in both the Gandhara Sculptures and the Central Asian paintings, to 
the Antinous as Hermes of the Capitol seems to clearly indicate a Graeco- 
Roman “ancestry.'" 

The Chinese artists, with their extraordinary genius for observing move- 
ment and expressions of emotion, and their remarkable ability to record 
pictorially their impressions, sometimes break free from the foreign bonds of 
convention and represent things in their own way. They thus exercised a 
considerable modifying force on poses and costume, besides enriching the art 
with varied ornamental accessories, and notably elaborating architectural 
settings. Their pigments and technique were not always suited to painting 
on mud plaster, and some of their work is lost through fading or discoloura- 
tion. On one fragment it was just possible to make out a delightful drawing of a 
bare-legged boatman, standing at the prow of his punt, ferrying some passengers 
across a rippling stream ; and, on the opposite bank, a man with a long staff, 
driving a laden donkey towards a leafy dell. Willows drooped their weeping 
branches to the water, and fragments of rock seemed to peep up from the 
bed of the stream. But it was all drawn as though on paper, with thin washes 
of colour and a delicate outline ; consequently it had sunk into the sandy 
plaster until a mere ghost of the original remained. 

But to come to the paintings which are visible, although badly defaced, 
and of which examples are now in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum at 
New Delhi. The earliest, and those showing least Chinese influence, are 
from Miran, the ancient capital of Shan-shan or Lou-lan, on the southern 
edge of the Taklamakan desert. About 450 miles south-west of Miran is 
Domoko, where ancient shrines have contributed a few examples, rather later 
than those of Miran. Crossing the desert in a north-easterly direction — to 
Turfan — where a great many old shrines are found, Chinese influence 
becomes very evident, and the paintings are mostly later, probably between 
the seventh and tenth centuries. 

Miran stands on one of the early silk routes, at the southern edge of the 
Lop desert. The two shrines, M. III. and M. V., from which remarkable 
examples of paintings were recovered, had been badly damaged by native 
treasure-seekers, and were in a terribly ruinous state ; but enough remained 
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to show that the interiors had been richly painted. Although the exterior 
plan was square, the inside presented a circular passage surrounding a central 
solid stupa. On the outer wall of this passage — that is, on the left hand, going 
clockwise — was a painted dado, and above, probably two friezes or zones, one 
above the other, of figure-subjects from Buddhist legends. The dado in each 
of the shrines consisted of a series of lunettes, formed on the outer square 
passage of M. V. by a broad festooned band of black relieved by freely drawn 
cloud scrolls in red and white, and on the rotunda walls of the same shrine 
by a heavy floral festoon looped up at regular intervals on the shoulders of 
standing boy figures. 

In each of the hollows of the M. 111. lunettes and in those of the square 
passage of M. V. is a winged angel bust seeming to rise, in the latter, from the 
clouds, the wings spread wide and suitably filling the lunette. While the 
pose of the shoulders suggests movement in one direction, the head is 
slightly turned and the gaze is inclined backwards. This indication of a 
dual impulse lends animation to the figure. The arrangement is in pairs, 
each head inclining towards its fellow. All the faces are Western, that is 
without any suggestion of the Chinese or Mongolian type. The eyes are 
large, wide open, and straight, and there is a rather Semitic general character. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the whole motif of these dados is 
taken bodily from Gandhara sculpture or, more probably, from painting. 
Unfortunately no wall-painting has survived to our time in Gandhara, but 
having regard to the close agreement between the Miran paintings and 
Gandhara sculptures we should probably be right in .assuming that the Gan- 
dhara painting was very like this of Miran. 

In M. V., square passage, the wall space above is divided from the dado 
by a triple band of white, black, and pale blue. The fragment of painting 
still remaining on this upper part, at the time of Sir Aurel Stein’s visit, 
showed, on a bright red ground, a muscular youth being attacked by a winged 
monster with the body of a lion and perhaps the head of a griffin. The 
youth, who carries an upraised club in his right hand, turns his face away 
from the attacking monster. This apparent indifference to the danger on his 
right is explained by the faint traces of a second similar creature threatening 
him from the other side. It is easy to recognize in this motif a distinctly 
Western character (PI. 1). 

Most of the paintings above the dado in the rotunda of M. 111. had 
become detached from the wall, and frt^ments lay buried in the accumulated 
debris that had fallen from roof and walls during the centuries since the site 
was abandoned. From this mass of debris a few extremely interesting pieces 
were rescued, some of which it has been possible to join together. One 
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of these shows a teaching Buddha attended by monks. The Buddha has a 
simple nimbus and wears a moustache. The monks, one carrying a fly- 
whisk, are shaven and have no halos. Individuality is given to these persons 
by varying complexions and facial wrinkles. One shows his fingers over the 
edge of his robe in a manner often seen in Roman and Gandhara sculpture. 
(It is interesting and instructive to compare this group with the correspond- 
ing groups in the Bczeklik paintings to be discussed further on.) To right, 
against a background of a dark tree, is seen the arm of a missing figure who 
is probably scattering flowers before the Buddha. It may be part of the 
legend of the meeting of the Brahmin Sumedhu, destined to attain to Buddha- 
hood in a later incarnation, with the Dipankara Buddha, the twenty-fourth 
predecessor of Gautama Buddha (Fig. i, PI. II). 

The decorative treatment of the tree is very striking. It is a black mass 
on which are placed a kind of diaper of formal leaves and blossoms. I shall 
refer later to the definite purpose in making a strong feature of this and other 
trees. 

Another fragment shows two seated figures, both in Indian costume, one 
in a pose of respectful attention to the teaching of the other. The smaller 
wears a curious cap with upturned flaps probably denoting his princely rank ; 
the other has a footstool and is drawn to a larger scale, thereby showing his 
greater dignity. The arm and knee of a third figure appears at one side, the 
outstretched hand having the two middle fingers folded down. This gesture, 
still used I believe in certain parts of Europe as a defence against evil, 
appears again in the paintings of M. V. (Fig. 2, PI. II). 

The quality of the painting varies greatly, and is clearly the work of 
many hands. Two or three of the fragments collected from the fallen debris 
in this shrine are very finely painted and are certainly the work of an accom- 
plished artist. It is impossible to show in a printed reproduction the wonder- 
ful skin-like texture and bloom of the flesh-painting in the originals, such as 
perhaps can be successfully achieved only by the masterly use of tempera or 
pastel. In fact, the brush work on these reminds one of pastel technique. 
Although differences in individual skill and talent can be detected, there is 
present throughout a well-defined system, the result of long development 
(Fig. 3, PI. II). 

The dado on the rotunda wall of M. V. shows a heavy floral festoon, 
supported at intervals by boy figures {putti), some nearly nude and others 
wearing close-fitting garments ; some bare-headed, with the hair partially 
shaved off, and others wearing Phrygian or Mithraic caps (Figs, i, 2, PI. Ill) 

In the hollows of the festoon are busts of youths and maidens. The 
girls are of the beautiful Persian houri type, with large innocent-looking eyes , 
8 
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fascinating lovelocks caressing the delicately flushed cheeks, and floral tiaras 
holding strings of jewels which loop against the smooth dark hair arranged 
above the long arched eyebrows. One maiden plucks the strings of a large 
lute while another carries a flask {surahi) balanced on her upraised left hand 
and a shallow cup or katora on her right hand. Of the youths, some are 
clean-shaven and, with their close-cropped hair, have a very Roman look. 
One wears the princely cap with upturned flaps similar to that worn by the 
person in the fragment from M. III. (Fig. i, PI. III). He wears a small 
moustache and carries perhaps a fruit in his right hand. Another person, who 
seems older than the others, has long bushy black hair, beard, and moustache. 
He wears a coat crossed over the breast and trimmed with fur. In his right 
hand he holds a cup. 

The details of the floral festoon have nearly all faded, but we can easily 
reconstruct them from the Gandhara sculptures in which this motif is 
frequently used (Pig. 3, PI. HI). Of the supporting putti^ one is of especial 
interest as showing how closely the artists of these Central Asian paintings 
were in touch with the Gandhara work. The figure referred to has a very tired, 
dull expression which at first I thought was accidental, due perhaps to the 
fading of the paint. Closer examination showed that he was holding his 
uplifted foot as though in pain, and so his expression was accounted for as 
intentional (Fig. 2, PI. HI). The naivete of this induced me to observe more 
closely Gandhara examples, and In the British Museum I found a fragment 
from Buner, Gandhara, showing the same incident (Fig. 3, PI. HI). Subse- 
quently I observed the same incident repeated on the Kanishka relic casket, 
found by the late Dr. Spooner in 1909 near Peshawar (Fig. 4, PI. HI). 
Evidently these three versions of precisely the same incident, and that, 
presumably an insignificant one — ^one In our painting, another in stone, 
and the third in metal — have a common origin. The Kanishka casket dates 
somewhere about the first century a.d. and the Miran paintings about the end 
of the third century, according to Sir Aurel Stein’s computation. It would 
therefore be impossible for our painter to have seen the casket. Three 
possibilities present themselves : that the painter was using an early design 
borrowed from Gandhatti ; or that the motif had some special legendary 
significance ; or that being merely a happy touch of realism it appealed to the 
painter’s sense of humour when he saw it in some Gandhara painting or 
sculpture and caused him to introduce it into his Miran work. Whatever the 
explanation may be, this and other newly observed details bring the Miran 
paintings into very close relationship with the art of Gandhara. The winged 
“angeH' busts, of which there are many examples from Gandhara in the 
Lahore Museum, form another link in the connection. 
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The subject of the painting on the wall above the dado in M. V. is that 
of xki^jataka relating the legend of the great renunciation or charity of Prince 
Vassantara. Successive incidents of the story follow from left to right, and 
the same person or persons necessarily reappear as the story unfolds. It has 
been stated that the incidents are not divided from one another, but that the 
picture is continuous, and attention has been directed to this as indicating non- 
conformity with the practice in Gandhara, where, in the sculptured stories, 
incidents are separated by small pilasters or some similar device. As men- 
tioned above, no Gandhara paintings have survived, so we have no direct 
evidence of the painter’s treatment of the problem. Upon recent close re- 
examination of Sir Aurel Stein’s photographs of the M. V. paintings I found 
what I had not noticed before — that the incidents are separated, and in a 
manner consistent with painted work ; that is, by a formal tree, which takes 
the place of the sculptured pilaster and is probably exactly what the 
Gandhara painters used. Referring to Fig. i, PI. Ill, it will be seen that a 
tree comes just where the change of incident occurs ; and the strong decorative 
treatment of the tree in Fig. i, PI. 11, to which I have already drawn attention, 
makes it suitable for such punctuation and is probably typical of the others so 
indistinctly shown in the photographs.* 

In Fig. I, PI. Ill, to left, is Prince Vessantara riding out from the palace 
on a proudly stepping white horse. On the lintel of the doorway is an inscription 
in kharo^thi^ not visible in the reproduction, and just above a band of acanthus 
ornament. To the left is a mark in the form of a spear-head. This mark is 
frequently found on Gandhara sculptures, and may be seen over the doorway 
in a Gandhara sculpture in the Lahore Museum. The prince wears the hat 
with upturned flaps. Preceding him is his family chariot, a quadriga, contain- 
ing his wife and children. The lady is of the same type as the maidens in the 
dado, and is adorned with rich jewellery. The horses, too, are richly caparisoned. 
Next comes the white elephant, which has the miraculous power of producing 
rain ; his trappings are of the most gorgeous kind and lavishly jewelled. He 
is being meekly led by the prince, who holds the tip of the trunk in one hand 
and in the other carries a Hindu water-pot, ganga-sagaVy used for pouring 
water on sacrificial occasions, of which this is one, for the prince is giving up 
the much-prized white elephant. 

Next comes a group of four holy men carrying long staves and small 
flasks. These are the celestial mendicants who begged gifts of the prince. 

Sir Aurel Stein has given in Serindia a detailed description and photo- 

* The photographs were taken by Sir Aurel Stein at the site under most difficult conditions. 
The passage in which they were was circular and narrow, and the light poor in places. The 
separate pictures then taken I have now, for the first time, endeavoured to join, and the result is 
seen in Tig. i, PI, 111. 
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graphs of the Miran paintings as he saw them, and has given his reasons for 
attributing them to about the end of the third century a.d. Of particular 
interest was his discovery on the thigh of the elephant of an inscription in 
kkarostjn, giving the name of the artist and stating the price paid for the work* 
The name of the artist was Tita (Titus), a translation of the full incription as 
given by M. TAbbe Boyer being as follows : 

** This fresco is [the work] of Tita who has received 3,000 bhamakas 
[for it].” 

Like the figures in the Gandhara sculptures, those in the Miran paintings 
are all unmistakably human, even the winged angels ; with no attempt to 
suggest the ethereal or celestial as is the case in later work. Especially may 
be noticed the strong hands with short finger-nails and the human character of 
the moustache. The eyes and their regard have a frankness, and seem to 
make contact in a way seldom found in the later pictures. The costumes are 
simple ; the feet are bare ; there is no vesica pisces (body halo) behind the 
Buddha ; the nimbus is sparingly used and is simple. There is an absence of 
personal jewellery and extravagance in dress, and the lotus, when used, is 
generally of a simple type. All these points are common to the Miran 
paintings and the Gandhara sculptures, but not to the later work, more 
especially to that of Turfan. 

Traces of the same quality of painting as that of Miran characterizes the 
small figure (Fig. 3, PI. IV) from a badly ruined shrine at Farhad- Beg-yailaki 
in the Domoko district, much further west but still south of the desert. Al- 
though it has a certain Mongolian look due to its much later date, there is a 
breadth and simplicity about it that suggests the survival of something of the 
earlier tradition. 

P'rom the same shrine comes the remarkable painting of Hariti and the 
children, so learnedly discussed by Professor Foucher,* and, as he shows, clearly 
linked with the Christian Madonna (Vig. 4, PI. V). Here she is represented 
in her reformed character as protectress of children. In her unregenerate days 
she was a loathsome ogress and goddess of small-pox, and so a destroyer of 
children ; but after Buddha had kidnapped her youngest child, thereby 
awakening a fierce maternal love, and had given her a severe talking to, she 
became contrite and mended her ways, whereupon the child was restored to 
her. Her long dreamy eyes, her flushed cheeks (now discoloured) and love- 
locks have a distinctly Persian character, and her short-sleeved bodice with its 
elbow frills shows Chinese influence modified in Persia. 

A curious and interesting fragment from Balawaste in the same locality 

* See Foucher, Za Madone bouddhique in Monuments et Memoires, vol. xvii., 1910, of the 
Academic des Inscriptions. 
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is the adoring figure shown in Fig. 3, PI. V. It is a delightful piece of 
decoration with many faults in drawing, such as a certain modern school would 
perhaps consider not merely justified but indicative of an exalted plane of 
thought above the commonplace trivialities of mere veracity ; as, for 
instance, the eye on the back of the hand instead of in its more usual place 
in the palm, here impossible because the palm is hidden. The collar partly 
overlapping the shoulder and partly buried in it. The further armlet with its 
jewel facing the wrong way so that the fact of its existence shall not be missed ; 
and the impossible wings in impossible positions. The colouring is very 
beautiful and the execution most lovingly done. The flesh is tanned and 
shaded, the white of the eyes shaded with grey ; the jewellery yellow, with a 
green gem forming the lowest foil of the ear-ring ; the stole, liver-colour. 
The cap is yellow, embroidered with Sasanian ornament in red outline and 
a dark pink edging studded with white pearls. The nimbus has a eVark green 
centre edged with dashes of buff and surrounded with pink, shading outwards 
to nearly white. The skirt of Sasanian brocade is crimson red outlined black 
and figured with circles of white dots round a yellow line with a centre of four- 
armed foliate scrolls in grey-green outlined white. The background is rich red 
with daintily painted flowers and leaves scattered about it. 

Belonging to the same school are fragments of elaborate costumes from 
ruins at Balawaste. Some of them give the impression of finely woven 
figured silk (Fig. 5, PI. IV). 

A very curious Buddha figure comes from the same district (P ig. i, PI. V). 
He is in a state of ecstatic abstraction, his gaze being properly concentrated on 
the tip of his nose. In the original a faint pink flush suffuses the centre of the 
face. The body is decorated with symbolic devices — sun, moon, sacred jewels, 
circles, and triangles. A finely drawn sacred horse gallops across the waist, 
and just above is, perhaps, the churning of the ocean, where the ocean is 
represented by a rectangular tank. On the upper arms sacred books, emitting 
leaf-like flames, rest on lotuses, and on the forearms are jewel-like vajras. 

Leaving the southern borders of the desert and crossing to the north-east, 
to the Turfan Basin, Chinese influence is at once apparent. The Buddhism 
of Miran with which our earliest paintings were concerned seems to have been 
of the simpler form, the Hinayana. But in the north, at the time when the 
paintings in the Turfan shrines were done, the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
prevailed. This form of the religion admitted as Bodhisattvas numberless 
divinities of older faiths and doubtless prevented for a time the defection of 
those persons to whom the simpler forms were bleak and unsatisfying. They 
must have felt the need for special gods with, as it were, definite departmental 
administrative duties such as their forefathers had been accustomed to. 
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Instead of the comfortable, homely, and mild Gautama Buddha, with his simple 
parables, they hungered for the stronger meat of gods who could terrify and 
make heavy demands on them and of whom they could expect in return proper 
attention to their prayers. They wanted to look forward to a paradise 
furnished with good earthly comforts, luxuries, and excesses rather than to the 
unsatisfying nihility of Nirvana, and to picture a hell with some bite in it — 
devils with pitchforks, brimstone, and punishments with plenty of ingenious 
bodily tortures. The creation of an acceptable paradise, or rather its pictorial 
presentation, was the work of Chinese designers, and is finely shown on some 
of the silk temple-banners recovered by Sir Aurel Stein from the Caves of the 
I housand Buddhas at Tun-huang.* In our wall-paintings there is nothing in 
the way of architecture so elaborate as this; but there is frequently represented 
a Chinese pavilion with the Chinese character T’ien worked into the gable end 
and thus intimating to the eyes of the questing soul that here is Heaven 
(Fig. 1. PI. IV). 

In another fragment (Fig, 4, PI. IV) we find glimpses of hell, very 
incomplete but full of promise — enough to convince a true believer that his 
requirements are likely to be adequately met. Here, in the centre, is a lady 
whose indiscretions in life must have been excessive to provoke such harsh 
atonement. Bound hand and foot to a stake, two enthusiastic craftsmen of the 
lower regions are sawing her through from the head downwards, each operator 
holding one end of the saw-frame and getting a purchase by placing one foot 
on the victim’s elbow. A serpent twined around her thighs is doubtless adding 
to her discomfort. In a caldron to the right, human heads are visible, prob- 
ably being treated with boiling oil. Tongues of fiame wriggle viciously about 
the background promoting a general atmosphere of regional warmth. 

A composition frequently used in Bezeklik shrine-paintings shows a 
standing Buddha against an elaborate vesica and nimbus with attendant 
figures in the background, and in the foreground the personages chiefly 
concerned in the particular legend illustrated. PI. VI shows the almost 
complete decoration of one wall of a shrine at Bezeklik. It measures about 
twelve feet in height and eighteen feet in length and is divided into three 
sections by upright bands of formal floral ornament. Many of the figures have 
been damaged in various ways, but the colouring, where not smeared with 
mud, as on the left, is still brilliant. The Buddha wears a bright vermilion 
robe over three under-garments. His feet, shod with sandals, rest each upon 
a separate lotus or a flower that symbolizes a lotus. In the extreme top left 
corner of the leftmost section is the heavenly mansion, standing on a raised sub- 

♦ Cf. SteiD, T/ie Thousand Buddhas (Quarilch, 1921), and Waley, Catalogue oj Paintings 
recovered from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, Trustees of the British Museum and the Govern- 
ment of India, 1931* 
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structure to which access is given by double doors, shown, encouragingly, ajar. 
The right hand of the Buddha is raised in teaching pose, thumb and forefinger 
together, while the left grasps a fold of the robe. To extreme left is a curious 
shaven-headed monk with staring eyes (Tig. 2, PI. VII). Below, a celestial 
attendant considerably damaged, and in the foreground, to left, a kneeling Bo- 
dhisattva in Buddhist robes. Above, to right, is an attendant with right arm 
uplifted and hand in a pose repeating that of the Buddha, and in the left 
hand a dish of cakes. Similar cakes are being offered by the little man in the 
foreground, who is the only person without a nimbus. A monk and another 
attendant complete the group. In the next section the Buddha is still teach- 
ing and the comfortable-looking monk to right at the top has his left hand in 
the same pose. To left is the Vajrapani with vajra and fly-whisk. It will be 
seen that the Buddha stands on a raft or boat which floats on swirling water; 
and on the eroded banks are donors, bringing gifts. The kneeling camel, with 
a strangely unsophisticated expression, carries a large cage-like object which 
is perhaps a kind of crate containing offerings. Behind the camel can be 
made out a white horse and a man carrying a dish of fruit or sweetmeats. 
On the right, in the third section, is a group of musicians and mendicants 
(Fig. I, PI. VII). This part of the wall was probably adjacent to a recum- 
bent figure of the Buddha, modelled in the round and representing his death 
or parinirvana and the painting depicts phases of appropriate elegiac demon- 
stration. The tw^o ascetics at top, with upraised hands, seem to be sadhus 
of a pre- Buddhist order. The half-kneeling monk to right, vociferous in his 
grief, is perhaps the senior disciple of Buddhas company. Most of the figures 
are singing, and the musicians contribute strains of flute and lute accompanied 
by the clash of cymbals and beat of drum. The elderly lute-player uses a 
plectrum, and his lute is Chinese of a type found in the Tun-huang temple- 
banners. The silent and pensive figure seated in the foreground is curiously 
reminiscent of primitive Italian or Byzantine Art. The peculiar fur leglet worn 
by some of the musicians and by the little donor in the leftmost section is 
found in several other of the Bezeklik paintings. It has no apparent means of 
support, and seems singularly inefficient as a garment. 

A large painting measuring about nine feet in height by sixteen in length, 
from a wall of another Bezeklik shrine, follows the general setting-out of the 
last. To left is a teaching Buddha attended by Bodhisattvas, monks, and 
Vajrapani. 'Fhe hand of the Buddha shows, between fore-finger and thumb, 
the web — one of the sacred marks (Fig. i, PI. VIII). To right is the story of 
the meeting of the Dipankara Buddha with the Brahman Sumedhu. The 
colour of this part of the picture is well preserved and is typical of this group 
of paintings (F’g. 3, PI. VIII). 

H 
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The costume of the flower-thrower shows a skirt, reddish saffron, with a 
kind of sash arranged round the hips in three folds, buff or yellow with bright 
green lining showing below the lowest fold. A double fold of white encircles 
the body just above the belt, and a long pleat of this, tied in a butterfly bow, 
descends in front to the ankles. The belt is composed of alternate red and 
green panels or links, bordered and studded with gold. The scarf round 
body and over left shoulder, and the long narrow stole, designed to convey 
the idea of animation and rapid action, are red with green pleat falling in 
front. Armlets are red, bordered and studded with gold. The massive 
jewellery is gold with red and green beads. It will be seen that the black 
hair is cleverly used to relieve the head and shoulders from the rainbow 
colouring of the nimbus. The same use of the hair by the artist is notice- 
able in the painted temple-banners from Tun-huang. White streamers from 
the fillet of the elaborate tiara ripple upwards, recalling the similar feature in 
Sasanian sculpture and coins. The flesh is slightly tanned and shaded. 
Above is the Vajrapani dressed as a princely warrior in elaborate armour, 
probably meant to represent Chinese lacquered leather. The cuirass is grey 
with a gold and jewelled rosette in the centre held in position by red straps 
edged with gold. The gorget is green with gold ornamental edges, and the 
collar red edged with gold. Short sleeves, dark red-brown with shaded 
green frills at the elbows ; red armlets edged and studded with gold and with 
a green cabuchon jewel on the outer side. Girdle, black and white. The 
arm-guard or vambrace is gold with red and white panels on the front and 
gold scale-work on the underside. Kilt, in horizontal bands of alternate 
shaded red and shaded green with yellow dividing lines. The curious lunette 
above the belt is composed of two rows of petal-like imbrications, the upper 
red and the lower green with gold between. The front of the leg-guards is 
of gold plates with jewels ; the back, green. There is a large jewel in front 
of the ankle, and a green frill round the top of the highly ornamental black- 
and-gold shoe. The golden tiara has bright red palmettes at top, and the 
fillet or taenia is white. Hair grey. Cloak and stole are rich red. The 
nimbus has a green centre surrounded by bands of red, white, and yellow 
divided from one another by white and black lines. 

The Buddha has a dark red outer robe, a middle grey one, and an under- 
robe reaching to the ankles, red-brown contoured with white and black. His 
red-brown sandals have grey straps. The long garland is of gold with 
jewelled tassels in rainbow colouring. He stands on the centre (green) of a 
large brilliant red lotus with petals more like those of a marigold than a lotus. 
(It will be noticed that the true lotus is not often used in these Turfan 
pictures.) He stands against a rich vesica, the field of which is composed of 
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red, green, and red-brown zigzags divided by yellow. This is bordered by a 
band of dark red scroll on yellow and an outer band of Chinese floral palmettes 
on an undulating stem. The general ground of the picture is dark grey with 
pink flowers and green leaves floating upon it. It will be realized that the 
general effect is very rich and glowing. The green used is that which we call 
emerald ; the bright red is vermilion ; the yellows, dull reds and browns are 
earth colours, and the blue is probably from indigo. 

In another wall-painting (Fig. 2, PI. VIII), from which large pieces are 
missing, is an interesting incident showing a celestial barber shaving the head 
of a princely convert, who sits in Western fashion on a backless seat. The 
clever drawing of the barber’s hands expresses the delicate pushing action 
imparted to the Chinese razor, from which the locks of hair are falling. The 
mouth of the “prince"’ has been disfigured by some mischievous visitor to the 
shrine. Another interesting person in the same picture is the gentleman with 
bare knees and fur leglets who seems to be holding a tiger skin. Fig. i, 
PI. VIII, shows the upper part of the Buddha from the lefthand section of the 
same wall-painting. The hand shows the web between finger and thumb, and 
the pointed finger-nails, so different from the short blunt nails of the Miran 
figures. The features are represented by geometrical curves which express 
little or no human feeling. The moustache is a thin scroll of black over a 
grey-blue line, and the teeth of the unpleasantly smiling mouth are just visible. 
The freedom and unhesitating sweep of the lines in general and the systematic 
manner of the work are indications of much and frequent practice. 

The celestial beings — Bodhisattvas, Devatas, or whatever they may be — 
who frequently appear sitting on lotuses, kneeling, or standing, and seem to be 
mainly occupied in adoring contemplation of the Buddha, are apparently sexless 
beings with luxuriant hair. Generally they appear to be female, but the occa- 
sional appearance of a daintily curled moustache raises doubts. There are three 
types, distinguished by the manner of dressing of the hair. It is always long 
and is always so arranged as to emphasize the form of the shoulders and to 
detach the head from the background. A large to[)knot is common to all. 
The most curious coiffure is that which resembles a wig, and is studded with 
large flowers or jewels. In the example in F'ig. 5, PI. VIII, they are grouped 
to the left of a central figure (missing). 

Fig. 2, PI. V, is a fragment of a large figure, over life-size, and a very 
beautiful piece of decoration. It seems to be standing and is holding in the 
gracefully drawn hands a stem of either a flower or a willow-branch. The 
tight-fitting tunic is rich deep red with yellow elbow-frills and green sleeves on 
the forearms. The drapery across the chest is white with a rich green overlap. 
Round the v^dist is a frill of white. All the drapery is shaded with tones of 
16 
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grey. The jewels are yellow with green and red gems and pearls. The face 
is Mongolian in type, but it and the whole scheme does not suggest a human 
figure so much as a delightful decorative design, embodying that fusion of 
Persian and Chinese influences which distinguished the decorative Buddhist 
painting under the Uigars. Possibly it represents Avaloketesvara. 

A very striking and animated decoration shows three Tantric figures, 
nearly life-size (Fig. 3, PI. VII). The length of the fragment is about thirteen 
feet. Each figure stands on a fish and has four arms, with a symbol in each 
hand, and four heads. The costume is rather like that which we have already 
seen in former pictures, but with a gorget of either metal or lacquered leather. 
The figures seem static on their Vahanas, but the long, rippling, wind-blown 
ribbons and the upraised arms give animation and suggest perhaps rapid 
movement of the Vahanas. The long sweeping lines of the contouring, drawn 
without any sign of hesitation, show the competence of the craftsman in this 
part of his work. The conventional treatment of the drapery of the forearms 
is found also in early illuminated texts in Western Europe. 

There is a striking difference in the quality of the contour lines of the 
paintings of Miran and Turfan respectively. The Miran painters were not 
concerned so much with lines as with modelling — that is, roundness ; the 
expression of three dimensions. The 'Furfan painters, on the contrary^ 
delighted in line, and outlined everything with a sharp, clear line, drawn with 
extraordinary freedom and dexterity, generally in black. Comparison of the 
examples reproduced in the plates will sufficiently reveal this difference. 
Occasionally in the Turfan pictures a softness is achieved by painting a crisp 
dark line over a paler one, the edges of the pale one appearing on either side 
of the dark hard line as in the very conventional little moustache in 
Fig. I, PI. VIII. 

Fig. 4, PI. VIII, shows part of a wall covered with Buddha figures 
in meditation. Just as spiritual merit may be accumulated by repetition of 
prayer, so may it be achieved by repetition of the image of the Buddha. 
Involved in this may also be the great miracle of Sravasti when Buddha created 
multiple images of himself. The colours of the robes are green, dark brown, 
grey, dark brown, pale green, dark brown, and the colour of the background 
and vesica counterchanges to contrast with the colour of the robes. The 
colours are the same in diagonal order, excepting in the fourth row, where 
blue takes the place of grey. Vertically and horizontally each alternate robe 
is brown. The brown-robed Buddhas have a fringed canopy and the others 
a tree. Perhaps the most interesting feature is in the series of borders at the 
top. The first and third are Gothic, and closely resemble, both in design and 
treatment, borders found in early painted glass in Europe. The middle 
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border represents a row of mutules with the intervals treated as in Roman 
architecture. 

PI. IX shows part of a painted dome from a small shrine at Toyuk in 
Turfan. The general scheme recalls that of some of the early Italian 
mosaics, and the leaf-work on the scrolling stems is curiously like that of 
Early English ” Gothic. The figures are generally well-proportioned and 
gracefully posed. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many Buddhist paintings recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein from Central Asian shrines. The extent of such painting 
in shrines scattered throughout the region, and the many centuries of its 
development, accounts for the great facility shown in execution and for the 
highly developed technique employed. Although the greater part of the 
painting is clearly the work of decorators skilled in the handling of tempera, 
there is only occasional evidence of trained draughtsmen being employed. 

Mention has been made of the difference between the style of painting 
practised at Miran and that of Bezeklik, Turfan. In both styles shading is used 
to indicate roundness of form in flesh painting. In the Miran painting the 
shading is in broad washes of neutral greys, but in the Bezeklik work it is 
more softly gradated and generally shows no brush strokes, but has rather 
the quality of a grainless stipple or of having been sprayed on. Exactly how 
the shading colour, usually warm umber, was applied is not clear. In most of 
the paintings it has faded, but in some, where protection has been more 
effectual, it is still well preserved. 

Space does not permit of detailed consideration of the many highly in- 
teresting styles of drawing. Regarding proportions of the figure, usually too 
large in the head and too short in the leg, these conditions are common in 
Gandhara sculpture also ; and the use of several scales in one subject to indi- 
cate relative importance has classical sanction. 

Discussion of the many points of resemblance between these paintings 
and those of the early Christian churches and shrines cannot be entered upon 
here, but they clearly show that the inspiration mainly responsible for Buddhist 
art and iconography as we find them in these examples is the same as that for 
Christianity — late Hellenistic. 

It may be noted as a curious point that in all the Turfan paintings 
examined by me there is never a winged human figure. There are figures 
which float through the air on clouds or just with fluttering draperies, but they 
are not winged. Yet winged figures are common in early Chinese and 
Persian sculpture and, as we have seen, in Gandhara and Miran, and in one 
instance at least, in Balawa.ste (Fig. 3, PI. V). 

In preparing this paper I had not intended to describe in detail the pro- 
cess I evolved for dealing with the paintings so as to assure for them 
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a reasonable chance of preservation and an effective means for their exhibi- 
tion. But as I have been urged to give some account of this part of my 
work I do so. Several stages of the work are illustrated on PI. X. 

The paintings are done on mud plaster and were cut from the walls of 
ruined shrines by Sir Aurel Stein’s assistants under his direction, with great 
care and often under very difficult conditions. It was obviously not possible 
to get them off in large pieces, and even if it had been it would have been 
impossible to transport them in boxes larger than would go on the backs of 
camels, donkeys or yaks, the only means of conveying them over some of the 
difficult high passes. The slabs, about li inches to 2 inches thick, as they 
were cut off, were backed with stout canvas saturated with glue. They were 
then packed face to face, with wadding and tissue paper between, and bound 
round with rushes. After this each pair was clamped between wooden 
battens and firmly roped. They were then put into wooden cases and more 
rushes packed tightly round. In this condition they stood the long journey 
down to India very successfully, crossing mountain passes as much as 
18,000 feet high. 

The cases arrived at the Amar Singh Technical Institute in Srinagar, 
Kashmir, in charge of R. B. Lai Singh, where those containing miscellaneous 
objects were deposited. The remaining cases went on to Rawalpindi, 
en route for Lahore, where Mr. Lionel Heath gave them storage room in the 
museum until they were required for treatment. 

When the time came for me to deal with them in New Delhi, as each 
slab was unpacked it was laid face up on a board and gently tilted until it 
assumed an upright position, and then was brought into contact with a sheet 
of plate glass (Fig. 1). Glass and slab were lowered flat, with the face of the 
painting next the glass. This was now raised on blocks, and a mirror placed 
below. The use of the mirror was to enable the operator to see by reflection 
that in the subsequent operations no disturbance of the painted surface 
should occur. Then the canvas backing was carefully torn away (Fig. 2), 
leaving the mud exposed. This mud was usually mixed with straw, twigs, 
leaves, bits of rag, or any fibrous material that would serve to bind it, just as 
the English plasterer used to mix hair with his plaster. It seemed to me 
desirable to remove as much as possible of this mixture to lessen the risk 
from the effects of salts with which it was impregnated, and to discourage the 
attentions of white ants, moth, fish insects, mice, and any other destructive 
agents to which it would most certainly be subject in India. I furnished my 
workers (all students of mine from the Amar Singh Technical Institute, 
Srinagar), with large kitchen knives, trowels and brushes, and showed them 
how to remove the mud. In this way, with skilled hands, it was found 
possible to reduce the thickness of mud to a mere skin, sometimes not thicker 
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than a visiting card ; in fact just thick enough to hold the painted surface 
together. All the time this was being done, the plate-glass sheet formed an 
efficient support (Fig. 3). To prevent disturbing the now very fragile skin 
during subsequent operations, a thin coat of plaster of paris was next applied. 
This was done by flicking the plaster from the end of a spatula (Fig. 4). In 
this condition the slab was still too fragile to lift from the glass, but it was 
possible, when dry, to slide into position pieces which had to be joined to 
each other, and to connect them with plaster. 

Fig. 6 shows three slabs thus joined, face down on the glass. 

The problem of the best way to give such a section sufficient strength to 
be handled and hung on the wall had caused me a good deal of thought. In 
this country I could have used wooden frames and canvas backing, but in 
India these would not do because of the white ants, etc. Solid plaster would 
have been too heavy. So I decided upon aluminium alloy. Expanded sheets, 
forming a web, were stretched on angle-section frames shaped to agree with 
that of the slabs (Fig. 5). The frame was placed on the slab, and plaster poured 
on the back (Fig. 6). This plaster ran through the meshes of the web and 
united with the first plaster backing, embedding the web between the two. 
When quite dry the whole could be lifted from the glass and was ready for 
hanging. The pictures show how irregular are the shapes of the many 
sections composing them, due to the way in which the pieces were cut from 
the wall, and the difficulty of adjusting them so that they would join correctly 
required the invention of various devices for raising and lowering them and 
moving them right and left by the smallest fraction of an inch when on the 
wall. All this was ultimately achieved, and under proper care and supervision 
the paintings may now be considered safe. 

This brings me to the end of my paper.* 

I cannot close without saying how greatly I appreciate the honour of 
having Sir Aurel Stein presiding to-day, but I also feel how much more in- 
teresting he could have made this lecture than I have been able to do. I am, 
however, grateful to him for recovering the paintings and for giving me the 
opportunity of the close study of them which my work upon them has entailed. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the chairman said : 

“ Before asking the India Society as represented at this meeting to 
express its cordial thanks to Mr. Andrews for his truly instructive and stimu- 
lating lecture, I may be allowed to give voice to a thought which I believe 
must have occurred to many, if not most, of those present here. I mean the 
thought that the fine wall-paintings of which a selection has appeared before 

* My thanks are due to the High Commissioner for India and to the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India for permission to use most of the photographs illustrating this paper. 
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you on the screen for brief minutes, ought as far as possible to be made perma- 
nently accessible in adequate reproductions for close study by competent 
students of Eastern pictorial art. Apart from the few belonging to the British 
Museum, these paintings are nowall housed, let us hope safely, in a temporary 
building at New Delhi. But as far as most students of that art are concerned, 
there applies to the latest capital of India the old saying : Delhi dur ast. 

“In view of this fact, it seems but fair to mention that the publication of 
a portfolio, showing all the more notable wall-paintings both at New Delhi 
and the British Museum, was proposed by me as long ago as 1925. With 
this object in view, the Government of India then very generously sanctioned 
an arrangement by which the requisite photographic work for the preparation 
of plates illustrating those wall-paintings, partly by three-colour process 
and partly in monotone, was carried out in the cold weather of 1925-6 by a 
competent photographer brought to New Delhi at Government expense. 
Subsequently Mr. Andrews completed the final setting up of all the w.dl- 
paintings, and also the preparation of a detailed descriptive catalogue of them. 
This was duly published in 1932 by the Indian Archseological Department, 
but entirely lacks much-needed illustrations. 

“ Unfortunately, the period of retrenchment set in after a final proposal 
for the publication of the portfolio based on exact estimates had been 
submitted by Mr. Andrews in 1929. Consequently, the Government of India 
in the Education Department found themselves unable to provide the funds 
necessary for undertaking the publication on lines similar to those followed in 
the case of The Thousand Buddhas, This portfolio, successfully brought out 
in 1922 with the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India and now out 
of print, had rendered the most interesting of the Buddhist paintings on silk 
from the great collection recovered by me in a now famous rock chapel of 
Tun-huang available for study by all concerned in the pictorial art of the 
F'ar East. 

“ Conditions have indeed changed since the far-sighted encouragement 
given by the then Secretary of State for India, Sir Austen Chamberlain, allowed 
this publication in 1916 to be undertaken by the India Office in spite of the stress 
of war times. It is a satisfaction to think that in the end this publication proved 
to have been attended by no loss to Government. 1 hus there might yet be 
some prospect of \\js pendant, the proposed portfolio of Buddhist wall-paintings, 
materializing with the help of some competent publishing firm, without 
Government being called upon to contribute more than the already available 
negatives for the plates. Would it be too much to hope that in this case the 
Government of India, under whose generous auspices all my exploratory work 
in Central Asia was done, could be induced to forgo any claim to royalties on 
copies actually sold V 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN INDO-CHINA 

THE RECENT WORK OF THE ECOLE FRAN^AISE 
D’EXTRliME-ORIENT* 

By Georges CoiDlis 

I HAVE not forgotten the kind reception you gave me in 1929 when I came, 
as Secretary-General of the Royal Institute of Bangkok, to speak to you of 
the progress made by the Siamese Archieological Service in the investigation 
into Indian influences on the ancient art of Siam. It was, therefore, with 
keen pleasure that I accepted the kind invitation of your indefatigable 
Secretary, and am here again with you this evening, as Director of the Ecole 
fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient, to speak to you about the recent work of that 
institution in Indo-China. 

The 6 cole fran9aise is especially grateful to the India Society for having 
become in certain ways its publicity agent in English-speaking countries, and 
for having sent to the Far East last year Dr. Quaritch Wales, my old friend 
in Bangkok, to study on the spot our methods of work. Your fine publica- 
tion, Indian Art and Letters, has always freely opened its pages to the 
proceedings of Indo-Chinese archaeology. And this evening it is the record 
of the last three years that I am going to give you. 

I do not intend, nor have I the time, to review all the forms of the 
activities of the ficole fran9aise d'Extreme-Orient — museums, library, pre- 
servation of ancient monuments, ethnographic enquiry, philological and 
archtcological research. Of the more general matters I confine myself to 
drawing your attention to the completion and inauguration in March, 1932, 
of our new Museum at Hanoi, which we have called the Louis Finot Museum, 
in the galleries of which our archaeological collections have at last found a 
setting worthy of them : and to the steady and rich accretions to the museums 
of Saigon, of Phnom Penh, of Hu^, and Tourane, by the sculptures and objects 
which are the outcome of our archaeological workings. I mention, further, 
the starting of an ethnographic survey, in view of the establishment at Dalat, 
our fine hill-station in South Annam, of an ethnographic museum, the creation 
of which was decided on, but could not be carried out pending the return of 
better financial conditions ; and also the steady growth of our library, and 
especially of our Chinese library, due to the successful mission in China of 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on October ii, 1933. Sir Francis Young- 
husband presided. 
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my collaborator, M. Gaspardone ; and the regular progress as regards our 
publications — Bulletin, catalogue of Chinese library, collection of texts and 
documents in Indo-China, and especially Archmlogical Memoirs, in which 
seven volumes of plates have lately been devoted to the temple of Angkor Vat. 

I shall confine my lecture to the more striking advances made by my col- 
laborators in the realm of archaeology, and I shall speak to you in turn of some 
researches into pre-history in Annam and Laos, of some discoveries of 
Chinese monuments in Tonking, of some excavations made at Angkor 
in order to test certain theories arising out of the new chronology of Khmer 
monuments, and, lastly, of the use in Indo-China of new methods of preserv- 
ing monuments. 

Although the study of pre-history had for more than thirty years been 
successfully pursued by the Geological Service in Indo-China, and our colony, 
from its pre-eminence in this field of studies, had the honour of organizing last 
year the first International Congress of Pre-historians of the P'ar East, the 
Ecole fran^aise had intentionally left aside, until quite recent years, the matter 
of prehistoric investigation. M. Finot wrote in 1925: “The lack of a 
specialist has prevented the ft cole from making any adequate contribution to 
the increase of the knowledge of the pre-history of Indo-China. Not that the 
points for exploring are rare, and the problems to solve few. . . . But 
nothing is more delicate, and requiring fuller and wider knowledge on matters 
not purely arclijcological, than the exploration of prehistoric sites, and, owing 
to the fear of spoiling some valuable deposit, no attempts in that way have 
been made by us.” 

The licole fran^aise in 1928 gave up this policy of careful reserve, and 
enlisted the services of Miss Colani, the former collaborator of Mansuy, in 
whose company she had discovered the first palaeolithic remains in Indo- 
China. Before mentioning the latest results of Miss Colani's researches, it 
may be worth while to give a general sketch of our knowledge in Indo- 
Chinese pre-history. 

"Phe population of Indo-China seems to have been, from most ancient 
times, made up of very diversified elements. The human bones found in the 
limestone caves of Tonquin and North Annam belong to individuals of whom 
some are allied to Australian types, others to Melanesian, others to 
Indonesian. The plainest conclusion from these observations is that the 
primitive populations of Indo-China were connected with those which nowa- 
days people the islands of the Pacific, and that the element which is, properly 
speaking, Mongolian, is of recent origin there. 

These ancient peoples have left as their traces stone implements, 
fragments of pottery, and beads. To the unlearned the stone implements are 
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scarcely different from those dug up in Europe. The two great classes are to 
be found — cut stone and polished stone. Indo-China, however, supplies two 
types which are peculiar to itself, and which it has in common only with its 
immediate neighbours — implements of cut stone with polished edges, and 
shouldered axes which some authors would like to connect with the non- 
Khmer linguistic group. The chronology of these remains is far from being 
settled even approximately. Not only is it not possible to fix absolute dates, 
but the order of succession of the various types of artefacts is not yet settled. 
The slight depth at which most of these stone implements have been found, 
and the fact that polished stone is often associated with bronze and even iron 
objects, seem to show that Indo-Chinese pre-history is less ancient than the 
European. In any case, it lasted much later, and it may be said without 
much exaggeration that in the last centuries before the Christian era, at the 
time when the influence of China and India was about to begin to exert itself, 
the peoples of the deltas of the Red River and the Mekong were only begin- 
ning to make general use of metal. 

In the extreme north of Annam, in the province of Thanh-hoa, which is 
well known for its ancient Chinese tombs, and for the finds made there of 
bronze and pottery, there is a deposit of shells (Melania) which has been dug 
into on several occasions, the most recent being by Dr. van Stein Callenfels 
during his last stay in Indo-China in 1932. This mound contains a large 
number of bone instruments, similar to those dug up by him in Java, in the 
grotto of Sampoeng. Unfortunately the early digging there was done without 
skill, and the conclusions which can be drawn from them are not definite 
enough. 

A little to the south of Thanh-hoa, in the provinces of Ngbe-An and 
Ha-tinh, there are other deposits of shells (Placuna) which hitherto were held 
to be natural deposits on raised beaches. But since polished stone imple- 
ments, fragments of pottery, and even human bones, have been found there at 
different attempts, the natural origin of these deposits had always seemed to 
me to be doubtful ; and last year 1 instructed Miss Colani to go and examine 
them. Her excavations proved beyond doubt that these tumuli are of human 
origin ; they are huge kitchen-middens which, from bottom to top, yielded 
traces of fire and implements and broken earthenware. Several of these 
mounds are still untouched, and are sure to hold within them a fine harvest of 
objects, which may perhaps supply new information as to this bone civilization, 
which ought seemingly to be connected with a Melanesian population whose 
traces Dr. van Stein Callenfels found from Java up to Japan. 

General conditions, especially the lack of sufficient subsidies, have not 
allowed of pushing on further this year with the investigation of the shell- 
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deposits of North Annam, and Miss Colani has given most of her time to the 
study of a question which has engaged her attention for more than two years — 
namely, the megalithic civilization of Upper Laos. This civilization has 
hitherto been known to Europeans only by those monolithic jars — the largest 
are up to three metres in height — which are in groups in the district of Xieng 
Khuang. For the origin and purpose of these jars one has to rely upon local 
legends, which allege that these huge receptacles were made by giants with a 
kind of cement for alcohol jars or rice pots. Miss Colani’s investigations in 
the jars, at their base, and in a limestone cave beside them, prove that the 
purpose of these monoliths was funerary. '‘The searches in the cavern,’' says 
Miss Colani in one of her reports, “ gave us a number of coarse clay pots 
which had been in the fire and contained burned bones : this small cave was a 
cremation oven. The urns in neighbouring cemeteries still contain teeth and 
pieces of burnt bones. Close to the jars are buried the precious objects 
which the dead person might wish to keep — glass beads of various colours, 
stone axes, bronze ornaments, and among them elaborate belts and bracelets, 
rare iron rings, many knives and instruments of husbandry ; these objects are 
sometimes contained in urns of coarse clay buried in the ground beside the 
megaliths.” 

Miss Colani’s work not only gives us the solution of the problem of the 
jars, but also reveals two other pieces of evidence, hitherto unknown, of this 
megalithic civilization. In the west of the province of Tran-ninh, between 
Xieng Khuang and Luang Prabang, there are, by the side of somewhat small 
jars, large round discs which do not appear to have served as lids. They are 
mostly placed on the ground, and the face that is buried in the soil often shows 
an animal figure in relief. 

Further to the south, in the province of the Hua P’an, Miss Colani dis- 
covered several fields with menhirs, "at the foot of which,” she writes, "huge 
gneiss discs cover deep trenches. Sometimes the cavity is divided into three 
compartments by two low slabs of schist ; there are one to three steps to go 
down : at the bottom are coarse funerary urns, bronze rings, some bones and 
teeth. . . . The earth about the menhirs yields pieces of decorated pottery, 
a little bronze, and especially little roundels of perforated schist, cut with star 
patterns.” 

F'urther study of the material brought back by Miss Colani will perhaps 
reveal some affinity between the megalithic civilization of Laos and that of the 
Archipelago, especially of Sumatra. One point to note is that the civilization 
of Laos must have had some connection with outside. “ The groups of jars 
and fields of funerary stones are always situated on a high road of natural 
communication, or near by, on a footpath, very frequently on a pass which 
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partly overlooks the country. . . . Searches have yielded many imported 
objects, among others glass beads which are not found at all, or only in minute 
quantity in the groups that are far away or difficult of access, but which are 
found in great number and variety in fields where caravans could easily 
pass.” 

I should like to be able to answer now the questions I see forming 
on your lips — to what population to attribute this megalithic civilization, and 
what date to give it To the first question the small number of bones ex- 
humed is not sufficient to reply. As to the second, the menhirs, judging 
from their accompaniments, would be of the bronze age ; the monolithic jars 
and the fiat stone burial places would belong to the iron age, and therefore to 
a date not far from the Christian era and the first Chinese expansion into 
Tonking. 

It is with this latter that the finds 1 am about to describe to you are con- 
nected. You know that China introduced her civilization into the Annamite 
country by means of conquest and annexation. Towards the opening of the 
second century n.c., on the fall of the empire of the Ts’in, a Chinese general, 
Tchao-t’o, who had made himself independent of Canton, overpowered 
Tonking and North Annam, and formed with these territories and the two 
Kouang the kingdom of Nan-yue, which was scarcely better than a Chinese 
colony. The nationalist uprising of the sisters Trung in a.d. 40 was quickly 
quelled by the Chinese general Ma-yuan, who conquered Tonking and North 
Annam and annexed them to the Han empire. This southern borderland 
of the Chinese Empire, the Kiao-tche, easily became a place of refuge or 
exile for officials and for highly cultured scholars. On the other hand, the 
sea and land commerce which passed in transit through the valley -^f the Red 
river must have meant to the Kiao-tche a certain degree of prosperity. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that there are found in Tonking, on the undulating 
lands which form the borders of the delta, vaulted tombs, made of brick, 
which, by their architecture and by their contents, definitely belong to the 
epoch of the Han or to that of the Three Kingdoms. The Ecole franejaise 
had already had the opportunity of bringing together the objects found in 
various tombs in the provinces of Bac-ninh and Quang-yen, and especially 
the terra-cotta miniature building which counts among the finest pieces in the 
Hanoi Museum. M. Parmentier managed to describe in detail some of these 
tombs, which, unfortunately, were in a rather poor condition. At the begin- 
ning of this year we had the good fortune to discover in the province of 
Vinh-yen a group of tombs in specially good preservation, which showed 
some interesting details of construction that made more exact our knowledge 
of Chinese funerary architecture. The tomb consists of a long chamber, 
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paved with flagstones, with the walls and the ogive vault built of bricks, often 
decorated on their edges. This chamber is divided into two unequal parts 
by a kind of cell, with its vault pierced by a sort of chimney, which was 
blocked up at the closing of the tomb. The longer part was to hold the 
body, the shorter one the provisions intended for the dead. When these 
tombs are double or triple, they are arranged in parallel, and communicate 
with each other by a passage joining the cells. No body has ever been 
found z/i situ ; either the tombs have been violated, or the bodies have been 
carried off and repatriated to China. But most of them have yielded a rich 
harvest of objects — provision jars, funeral vases, miniature buildings, arms 
and bronze utensils, coins. 

Chinese rule lasted for nine centuries, up to the advent of the Annamite 
dynasty of the Dinh in 968. Thus, quite the contrary of the Hindu kingdoms 
of Champa and Cambodia, which had contacts with India that were only 
intermittent and soon abolished, Annam was deeply under the influence of her 
powerful neighbour, and modelled herself on that pattern. Writing, beliefs, 
morals, religions, law, administrative organization, so many elements of 
culture does Annam owe to China, that it may be said, without much exag- 
geration, that Annamite art is but a local centre of Chinese art. A knowledge 
of the Chinese models which inspired the artists of Annam is, therefore, 
of great importance in the study of their art ; but, strange to say, there were 
not yet known, in Tonking or Annam, any purely Chinese monuments going 
back to the time of the Chinese occupation — Le,^ earlier than the tenth 
century. This gap is now filled by the discovery, in this very province 
of Vinh-yen, of a storied tower, which, having no inscription, cannot be dated 
with any certainty ; but the style of its architecture and decoration admit of 
its attribution to the beginning of the Song dynasty, perhaps even to the end 
of the T’ang. It is one of those towers in stories, probably thirteen, which< 
are so characteristic of Chinese architecture. Entirely of brick, decorated 
with richly ornamented plaques of terra-cotta, it is remarkably well preserved, 
except for the timber framework meant to carry the wooden pents, covered 
with tile, which continue the eaves of each story. The fairly early date 
we think we may assign to this building is based mainly on the comparison 
between the decorative motifs and those of a treatise on architecture of the 
Song period, published at the beginning of the eleventh century, which repre- 
sents most of them as already old, and therefore going back to the Song or 
Tang dynasty — that is to say, roughly speaking, going back to the tenth, 
century. 

Let us now leave the region of Chinese civilization, as there is no time 
to speak of the excavations at Thanh-hoa which have proceeded rather more 
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slowly of late years, but have not ceased to enrich our Museum with interest- 
ing pieces ; and let us see what has been done in Cambodia. 

You know that the clearing, upkeep, and arrangements for travellers, at 
the monuments of the Angkor group are, since the Franco-Siamese treaty of 
1907 which restored them to Cambodia, one of the most important tasks of 
the Ecole fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient. At the beginning, the head of the 
Archieological Service, M. Parmentier, and the conservators of Angkor — 
Messrs. Commaille, Batteur, Marchal — face to face with huge monuments fall- 
ing into ruins in every part, had to proceed as quickly as possible, and to 
be satisfied with contending with the encroachments of the jungle on them 
and with strengthening the worst of the ruins, without being able to carry on 
systematic researches, or excavations, or restorations. When I took over the 
direction of the ficole in 1929, I found the principal monuments of Angkor 
already cleared and put into order, or on the way to be so in the very near 
future, thanks to the zeal of M. Marchal ; and various considerations led me, 
on the one hand, to start systematic research and excavation, and on the 
other, to attempt certain reconstructions. 

The work of research and excavation was prompted by the new position 
of Cambodian archaeology. Indeed, the archaeological research of these last 
ten years has profoundly altered the chronology of the Angkor monuments, 
and recast the history of the old Khmer capital. 

Up to 1923 there was no reason for doubting that the actual town of 
Angkor Thom, with its twelve kilometres of enclosing wall and its wide moats, 
corresponded to the town of YaSodarapura, the foundation of which many 
inscriptions date at the end of the ninth century, under the reign of the Sivaite 
King, Yasovarman 1 . On this theory the great temple of Bayon, which raises 
its towers with their great faces in the geometric centre of the city, represented 
the “ Central Mound ” of the inscriptions, the temple in which was celebrated 
the worship of the God-King, in other words, royalty deified under the aspect 
of a lingam. 

The discovery in 1923 of several Buddhist bas-reliefs in different parts 
of the Bayon led M. L. Finot, who was then the Director of the ficole 
fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient, to put forward a new chronology which assigned 
the Bayon to the middle of the ninth century. The foundation of YaSodara- 
pura and of the central mound by Yasovarman would have been only the ful- 
filment of a plan conceived by one of his predecessors and the transforming of 
a Buddhist monument into a Sivaite temple. 

This theory raised several difficulties. A close study of Khmer sculpture 
and ornament led M. Philippe Stern, Assistant Conservator of the Guimet 
Museum, to suggest in his turn a new chronology, according to which the art 
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of the Bayon would be younger by more than a century. Attacking for the 
first time a firmly established dogma, M. Stern put forward this ingenious and 
suggestive idea, that the town of Angkor Thor, as we see it to-day, does not 
necessarily correspond to the city founded by Yasovarman I. at the end of the 
ninth century. The latter might very well have occupied a site somewhat 
different and possibly much more confined, of which the centre would be 
marked by the pyramid of Phimeanakas. As regards the present town, that 
might represent an addition dating from the reign of Suryavarman I., at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

M. Stern s thesis settled many difficulties, but it created new ones ; the 
Bayon, with its architectural faults, its innovations, came quite incomprehen- 
sibly as an interruption in the logical development of Khmer art, and as 
breaking that regular curve which leads on from the monuments of the tenth 
century (Mebon, Pre Rup, Banteay Srei) to Angkor Vat (end of twelth century), 
passing by the Baphfion (end of the eleventh century). 

The reading of the Sanskrit steles placed in the angles of the surround- 
ing walls of Angkor Thom enabled me, in 1928, to show that these walls and 
the Bayon itself are still later than M. Stern thought, and in reality date from 
the last years of the twelfth century. Instead of coming at the beginning of 
the art of Angkor, as was long believed, the Bayon and the other monuments 
that belong to the same architectural style — Prah Khan, Ta Prohm, Banteay 
Kdei, Banteay Chmar, in short, all the buildings distinguished by towers 
with human faces — represent, on the contrary, the last flowering of Khmer 
art in the time of the Buddhist king Jayavarman VII. Thus are explained 
their innovations, their Buddhist character, and the haste with which they 
seem to have been built. And the present Angkor Thom shows the new city 
reconstructed at the end of the twelfth century, after the invasion of Cambodia 
by its old enemies, the Chams, who had in 1177 sacked the old capital. 

That point settled, it was advisable to seek out the site of the earlier 
town, the Yasodarapura of the ninth century. Was it, as M. Stern believed, 
a smaller town, with the Phimeanakas as its centre.^ Was it not, rather, 
a town as considerable as Angkor Thom, perhaps even more extensive, 
whose centre as well as part of its outer precincts were to be sought outside the 
great square now occupied by the city of Jayavarman VII. ? 

M. Victor Goloubeff two years ago envisaged the possibility of identify- 
ing the “Central Mound” of the inscriptions with the Sivaite temple of the 
ninth century, whose storied pyramid, surrounded by sanctuaries in brick, and 
decorated with sixty shrines containing lingams, crowns the summit of the 
wooded hill, which is quite near the south gate of Angkor Thom, and is well 
known to archseologists and tourists under the name of Phnom Bakheng. 
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This supposition was founded on the following circumstance, which until 
then had passed unnoticed, although since 1909 it had been certified by the 
archaeological map : that the Phnom Bakheng exactly marks the geometric 
centre of a rectangle, about sixteen square kilometres in area, of which the west 
and south sides are still represented by wide trenches used for rice plantations, 
while the east side describes a line parallel to the River Siemr^ap, which 
was turned from its original bed to form a kind of canal with straight 
banks. 

A short stay in Cambodia in November, 1931, enabled M. Goloubeff to 
check on the spot the chief points of his thesis and draw up, with the help of 
M. Henri Marchal, the conservator at Angkor, a theoretic plan of the ancient 
capital. In August, 1932, 1 entrusted to him the task of making systematic 
researches, which lasted three months. Photographs taken by airplane dis- 
closed that the hill of Phnom Bakheng is surrounded by numerous hollows 
hidden in the forest ; their symmetrical arrangement confirms the existence of 
axial causeways from the foot of the hill in the four directions, as is the rule 
with a “ Central Mound — i.e., for a temple situated in the midst of a town. 
Among the remains already brought to light, or indicated by borings, may be 
mentioned parts of a rectangular wall encircling the base of Phnom Bakheng, 
a cruciform terrace of laterite at the foot of the slope in front of the eastern 
stairway, and, inside Angkor Thom, along what may be supposed to have 
formed the northern wall, traces of a trench with a stone facing, remains 
of bridges, and traces of stone paving. 

It can, I think, be taken as established that the town of Yasodarapura, 
founded by Yasovarman I. at the end of the ninth century, covered a con- 
siderable area, and formed with the immense stretch of water now known by 
the name of the Eastern Baray, a very imposing whole. The capital was 
surrounded by a broad moat, constructed between two earth embankments of 
great strength. And the centre mound, with its temple of the god-king, is 
none other than the Phnom Bakheng, with the Sivaite temple that crowns 
its summit. 

As to exact traces of the north moat, and the site of the royal palace and 
other details of the plan of the original city, it would be premature to say 
anything definite, and I leave that to my friend Goloubeff, who is coming 
to Europe next year, and will doubtless be very pleased to tell you about his 
discoveries. 

But I should like to say a few words about those finds which the syste- 
matic investigations round Angkor have stimulated, often in a very unex- 
pected way. It was thus that the present conservator of Angkor, M. Trouv6, 
discovered a whole system of causeways and canal banks, hitherto unknown, 
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which, when we get a complete plan of it, will give us exact information 
as to the hydraulic knowledge and irrigation methods of the ancient 
Khmers. 

In addition to that, M. Trouve discovered, buried in the south bank of 
the western Baray, a very curious building, which, from the inscriptions and 
style of it, goes back to the primitive or pre-Angkor period (sixth to eighth 
centuries), and offers some quite remarkable details. Whereas all the monu- 
ments of early Khmer art at present known are towers, single or grouped, 
upon a uniform plan, the monument in question (Prasat Ak Yom) has a 
sanctuary built upon a three-stepped pyramid, on the terraces of which are 
built some secondary pavilions ; and, lastly, this pyramid is pierced from top 
to bottom by a well which starts from the pedestal placed in the central 
sanctuary, and ends at a depth of twelve metres in an underground stone 
chamber. The inscriptions say that this monument dedicated to Siva bore 
the significant name of Gambhfresvara, the “ Siva of the depths.” 

I said just now that besides systematic research and excavation, the Ecole 
fran9aise had lately begun some works of reconstruction and restoration such 
as were carried on in India, under Sir John Marshall's direction, at Sanchi, 
Taxila and elsewhere, and such as are undertaken at Ajanta just now by order 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. It was to Java, however, that in 1930 
I sent the Conservator of Angkor, M. Marchal, to serve his apprenticeship 
and get initiated into practical methods by the Archcxological Service of the 
Netherlands-Indies. In 1928, during a voyage to Java, I had been struck by 
the excellence of the results obtained by the Archaeological Service in the 
restoration of the temples of Kalasan and Prambanan, thanks to a strictly 
scientific method, as far from the fancifulness of Viollet-le-Duc as from the 
exaggerated carefulness which forbade at Angkor the repair of the least 
stone. 

On M. Marchals return from his mission, I instructed him to apply the 
methods which he had been studying to one of the monuments of the Angkor 
group which seemed to lend itself best to them. It is a temple a few kilo- 
metres north of Angkor Thom, formerly called Isvarapura and nowadays 
Banteay Srei, to which the ficole fran^aise in 1926 had devoted the first 
volume of its Archaeological Memoirs, This building, which the authors of 
that volume, MM. Finot, Goloubeff* and Parmentier, had thought could be 
dated from the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries, though at the same time 
they recognized more archaic indications, is really, as I have shown, of the 
tenth. Small in size, it is built with unusual care, and in nuiterials of excellent 
quality. It was badly in ruins, but all the stones lay at the foot of the 
building. 
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Working first at the south tower of the central group, which has three, 
M. Marchal began by making a very exact plan, accompanied by drawings and 
photographs, and then reconstructing on the ground the upper stories long 
since fallen in. This done, he proceeded to demolish the parts already m 
sitti, marking and numbering carefully every stone. Then, after strengthening 
the foundations with a bed of concrete, he rebuilt the tower, story by story, on 
these solid blocks. 

Last winter, before going on leave, he applied the same procedure to the 
north tower. There remains the central tower, which he hopes to deal with 
in the same way on his return to Indo-China next November. We shall then 
have before our eyes, complete from base to summit, an ensemble of three 
Khmer towers of the classic period in their original state. 

This method, however, is not strictly applicable to all Khmer monuments, 
which, instead of the hard stone of India and Java, are built either of brick or 
sandstone of bad quality ; they are, moreover, very badly constructed and on 
deficient foundations. Add to this, that the enormous mass of stones in build- 
ings such as Angkor Vat, the Bayou, Ta Prom, and so many others, forbids, 
especially in this period of retrenchments, similar undertakings of restoration. 
Nevertheless, the result has been that, since M. Marchals mission to Java, the 
preservation work at Angkor has experienced the beneficial effects of the 
methods which he has adopted. Where we used formerly to be content with 
propping up a tottering ruin with a framework ora pillar of cement, we do not 
hesitate to mend and replace the materials that have fallen at the foot of the 
building, whenever the substructure is sound enough. Thus at the Bayon, in 
the outer gallery, a number of pillars lying on the ground have been gathered 
up and replaced, and parts of the gopuram reconstructed, so giving to this the 
most ruined part of the monument something of its original aspect. 

I am going to show you on the screen the results of these methods in 
three other monuments of the Angkor group — Bako, Pre Rup and Prah 
Khan. 

It is, moreover, not in Cambodia only that we have ventured to under- 
take certain restorations. At Nha-trang, the great brick temple of the Cham 
sanctuary of Po Nagar, which dates from a.d. 817, fell in at the whole of its 
south-eastern corner, and the porch of the principal entrance was threatening 
to fall forward. It was necessary to reconstruct, in ancient brick, a whole 
length of wall, which was then tied up with cramp irons to rest on the build- 
ing, and to bind the superstructures together with an arch of reinforced 
concrete. The last volume of the Annual Bibliography of Indian ArchcBology, 
published by the Kern Institute at the Hague, has a technical article on this 
restoration written by my collaborator, J. Y. Claeys, Inspector in the Archaeo- 
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logical Service, to which I must content myself with referring you, owing to 
lack of time for describing to you in detail these very delicate works. 

Finally, in Laos, the great national sanctuary of the That Luong is the 
object of repair work, not yet completed, by M. Fombertaux, Inspector in the 
Archaeological Service. 

Although at the beginning I expressed to you my intention of confining 
myself to the progress made in Indo-Chinese archaeology, I should like in 
conclusion to give you in brief an early notice of an important work by 
my collaborator, M. Mus ; it is now in the press for our Bulletin, and its 
subject is the symbolism of Borobudur. 

After having critically examined all the theories hitherto put forward, by 
philologists as well as architects, M. Mus takes for his starting-point what is 
the most substantial thing in M. Stutterheim’s recent book on Borobudur — 
that it is a symbolic microcosm, of which the superposed stories symbolize the 
different stages of the ecstasies of dhyana. 

As regards its architectural form, the old theory of M. Foucher, accord- 
ing to which Borobudur is a huge depressed cupola, a dome-shaped stupa 
of the Indian form, cut horizontally by a series of promenades — this theory 
has been destroyed by the demonstration by M. Hoenig that all the main lines 
of construction are straight lines and not curves. Nevertheless, Colonel van 
Erp revives something of M. Foucher’s theory in admitting that the builders 
wished to give to their work a general outline tending towards the form of 
the Indian stupa. In M. Stutterheim’s view, the architects certainly intended 
to put a stupa (the terminal stupa) on a pyramid, and he thinks the explana- 
tion of this architectural expedient is to be found in a passage in the old- 
javanese Buddhist manual Sang hyang kamahaydmkan, which compares that 
other microcosm, the human body, to a stupa-prasada — i.e,, a stupa combined 
with a terraced building. 

The monument, seen in profile, is a stupa, but in plan it is a pyramid. 
The total mass is a dome, cut vertically (not horizontally as M. Boucher 
thought) by galleries, veritable trenches open to the sky, which disappear 
when the monument is looked at from the side, the outline then clearly 
becoming that of a stupa. The superposed stories of the pyramid are 
practically formed only by the base of these cuts ; the result is that, on the 
ground plan or in the perspective from overhead, the pyramid shows itself in 
the opening of the galleries and at the bottom of them. 

In the closed or esoteric cosmologies of ancient Asia, the sky is a solid 
vault covering the world, considered as a mountain whose pyramidal tiers 
sustain the divers orders of creatures. According to these ideas the architec- 
tural microcosm of Borobudur is formed by a bare cupola surrounding on every 
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side the pyramid within. This latter is loaded with images symbolizing the 
infinite variety of creatures. One container — the sky ; one contained — the 
world it covers. 

If Borobudur, in contrast with the classic stupa, is not hemispherical, it 
is because the magic stupa that rises from earth does not rise completely ; 
what we have before our eyes is the upper part of the hemisphere, corre- 
sponding to the arnpa and rnpadhatu^ the kamadhatn disappearing under the 
rubble work of the terrace that intervenes. And this gives M. Mus the mean- 
ing of the very name Borobudur. As M. Stutterheim has pointed out, budur 
in the Malay of Minangkabau means “to appear: let oneself be half seen.” 
Instead of translating as that scholar does “ vihara on the height,” M. Mus 
translates in a much more adequate way, “ vihara of the secret appearing.” 

The Javanese monument, then, may be considered in its mass as a 
cupola half rising from the earth, above the terrace rubble, and holding within 
its bosom a stepped pyramid, loaded with images. That is exactly what is 
said in the passage quoted from the Sang hyang kamahayanikan^ which 
M. Stutterheim has imperfectly interpreted. The human body, identified by 
this text with a stupa-prasada, is there expressly said to have outwardly the 
shape of a stupa, and inwardly that of a prasada. It follows from the observa- 
tion of M. Mus that the architects, instead of putting the stupa above the 
pyramid, as M. Stutterheim believed, really put the pyramid inside the stupa ; 
a setting, moreover, that is found in Ceylon, where one may see hollow 
stupas having inside them a stone which symbolizes Mount Meru. 

It would take me longer time than I have left to follow with you M. Mus 
in his argument that Borobudur is the realization in space of a mandala of 
stone, a sculptured mandala, to which the descriptions supplied by the Lotus 
of the good Law apply very exactly. M. Mus ends with a striking com- 
parison with the Avatamsaka, which, as it has given to Dr. Bosch the inter- 
pretation of the bas-reliefs of the two upper galleries, may supply, by its 
doctrine of the superposition of the teachings, the explanation of the architec- 
tural structure of the monument. 

I put before you, for your meditation and your criticism, the thesis of my 
young collaborator, which you will soon have the opportunity of reading in 
our Bulletin. Its chief merit, in my view, is that of supplying a purely 
Indian solution of the problem of Borobudur, and of assigning to this magnifi- 
cent monument its true place, an eminent one, in the great family of stupas. 

Such, then, is the work that has been done by the Ecole fran9aise 
d’ Extreme-Orient during these three years past. If, despite the financial 
stringency which has made itself felt since 1932, our task has made satis- 
factory progress, and if some interesting discoveries have been possible, the 
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thanks are due to the devoted service of my collaborators, to whom I desire 
to pay public homage. If the financial restrictions have not been more 
drastic, that is thanks to the prestige which the ficole fran9aise enjoys at the 
present time in Indo-China; and this prestige it owes in large measure to its 
intimate and cordial relations with the scientific institutions of the whole 
world, and in the front rank of them I am happy to be able to place the India 
Society. 

( Translated.) 
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THE RECENT WORK OF THE FRENCH ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL DELEGATION AT BAMIYAN (AFGHANISTAN)* 

By Joseph Hackin 
(D irector of the Mus^e Guimet, Paris) 

First, may I express my thanks to the Council of the India Society for 
having invited me to explain the results of our archaeological researches at 
Bamiyan. 

Before an audience composed of members of the India Society and their 
friends there is no call for such introductory remarks as might be indispensable 
elsewhere : there is accordingly no reason why I should not immediately enter 
into the heart of my subject. But before doing so, I must still express my 
gratitude to His Excellency Ali Mohammed Khan, the Afghan Minister in 
London. For it is thanks to the enlightened aid of His Excellency, and to 
his support, which was unfailing throughout the period during which His 
Excellency carried out his duties as Secretary of State to the Department of 
Public Instruction, that we were able to pursue and complete our researches. 
Moreover, these researches were favoured with the benevolent interest of his 
late Majesty King Nadir Shah and His Royal Highness the Prime Minister. 

Bamiyan was one of the first sites to attract the attention of M. Foucher 
on his arrival in Afghanistan. The Report of the head of the French Delega- 
tion written in 1922 was the starting-point of a whole series of methodical re- 
searches carried out in 1923 by M. and Mme. Godard. I myself made a 
preliminary study of the grottos and their paintings in 1924. This work was 
resumed in 1930, when there was attached to our Delegation an architect, 
M. Jean Carl, and an expert in the subject of clay casting, M. Bacquet. The 
results of our efforts have been published in two books. The first, issued in 
1928, was entitled Les antiquitds bouddhiques de Bamiyan; the second, in 1933, 
is called Nouvelles Kecherches arclu^ologiques a Bamiyan. Lastly, M. Carl and 
I were able in the present year to visit several groups of grottos which were 
very difficult of approach, and represent a kind of missing link between the 
primitive grottos situated near the Buddha 35 metres high, and the sanctuaries, 
which are more elaborately decorated and encircle the Buddha 53 metres high. 

These two gigantic statues chiselled out of the group of rocks which 
mark the northern edge of the valley are the most striking, though I cannot 
call them the most interesting, of the Buddhist remains at Bamiyan. 

The famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, who visited Bamiyan in 
A.D. 632, devoted several pages of his journal to this famous site, and to its 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on November 17, 1933. Sir Francis Young- 
husband presided. 
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main attractions — vh., the two Buddhas. It will hardly surprise you if, 
having mentioned them to you, I only make passing reference to them in 
what follows, and rather devote attention to the rock-hewn annexes, sanctu- 
aries, assembly-halls and cells. A visit to them will provide a study of the 
different stages of Buddhist art in Bamiyan. In fact, a methodical examina- 
tion of the site enables us, in spite of a certain disorder, which fortunately is 
only apparent, to distinguish the men and the circumstances which combined 
to confuse the original sequence of the sanctuaries, their inter-grouping, the 
variety of style, the fresh contributions to our stock of information, and the 
characteristic evolution of certain of the decorative themes. 

Accordingly, our study will cause us to abandon in our account any 
chronological order in our researches. Our attention is drawn in the first 
place to those features which are the most ancient and the simplest from the 
architectural and decorative point of view. These will be found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Buddha 35 metres high, and were laid bare to us as the 
result of excavations that were carried out in the subsided area situated at the 
foot of the great cliff. The sanctuary of the primitive type is represented by 
the grotto G, which was cleared in June 1930. It is a square chamber sur- 
mounted by a cupola. 

All the sanctuaries in the area where subsidence has occurred appear to 
belong to this type. We may note that the angle-ribs are fixed into the 
cupola itself, and do not end in a tambour as in the case of the grottos of 
more advanced type which we shall meet with when studying the sanctuaries 
connected with the 35 metre Buddha. Grotto G, with its very simple archi- 
tectural features, was originally covered with paintings which included Bud- 
dhas, Bodhisattvas and benefactors. They were executed in high relief. 
These polychrome figures only served the function of coloured decoration, the 
whole-surface paintings and statues cut in high relief giving the impression of 
complete unity of style. The statues, made simply of moulded clay, were 
attached to the walls of the grotto by wooden dowels. The cornice was 
ornamented with a frieze of small seated Buddhas, miniatures of delicate 
workmanship. In the course of our excavations we found no trace of foliage 
mouldings or of arcatures, either simple or trilobate, which ornament some of 
the grottos (F for example) in the great cliff. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
in grotto G display Indo-Greek style, both by the way the monastic mantle is 
draped and by the treatment of the hair. Two figures, the one a donor dressed 
in a long tunic with double lapels, the other a Vajrapani waving a fly-flap, dis- 
close the intrusion of fresh influences, the development and expansion of which 
we will trace further. 

The simple architectural and decorative style is subject to two modifica- 
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tions : the first will be met in the A group of grottos reached by means of 
the steps which give access to the gallery round the head of the 35 metres 
Buddha. One of the grottos of this group, an assembly hall, shows an archi- 
tectural scheme like that of grotto G, but a tambour is inserted between the 
square plan and the dome, and it is in this tambour that have been arranged 
the corner ribs that mark the transition from the square plan of the hall to the 
circular dome. The second variation from style I is provided in a grotto of 
group J, visited for the first time this year. Here the dome is much flattened, 
and projects considerably beyond the tambour. In our opinion grotto G, with 
its primitive form, must have been designed in the early years of the third 
century a.d., before the prevalence of Sasanian influences, which were to play 
a decisive part in the formation of the I rano- Buddhistic complex that is the 
most interesting feature of the art of Bamiyan. In the course of the excava- 
tions (June 1930), manuscripts written on bark were recovered, furnishing 
specimens of different kinds of writing in use in Central Asia between the 
third and eighth century a.d. These documents have been studied and pub- 
lished by M. Sylvain Levi. 

In group A is found a second type of architecture, cheiracterized by 
a peculiar form of ceiling made up of an assemblage of imitation beams 
arranged in the form of a corbel-table. The craftsmen of Bamiyan apparently 
borrowed the arrangement from countries in the immediate vicinity of the 
Pamirs — Wakhan and the north of Kafiristan (the present Nuristan), where 
this type of construction is still used. The assembly hall in the upper story 
in group A furnishes a good example of this type of ceiling, which is found 
again in a more developed form, loaded with a superfluity of decoration, near 
the 53 metres Buddha (grotto V). Ascending the steps which end by the 
head of the 35 metres Buddha, and passing along the ambulatory gallery and 
descending again towards the outer wall of the niche by a flight of steps, two 
more groups of grottos (C and D) are reached. Group C, containing a porch, 
an assembly hall, and a sanctuary, shows an element of transition, being com- 
posed partly of paintings and partly of mouldings. The dome of the sanc- 
tuary is ornamented with a procession of Buddhas, three-fourths full figure, 
with aureoles about them. The same kind of decoration is found at Sim-Sim 
in Central Asia. The paintings at Bamiyan are clearly of earlier date 
than those at Sim-Sim. The dome of the assembly hall is ornamented with 
arcatures in low relief, surmounted by the waving ribbons so dear to Sasanian 
art. These arcatures sheltered moulded figures in bold relief and polychrome. 

It is in group D, situated below group G, that we find, for the first time, 
an ensemble that is all of classical Sasanian type. The ceiling of the porch of 
group D. is ( rnamented by a whole series of painted medallions embodying 
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Sasanian motifs. Here we have the head of a boar, crude in treatment, but 
powerful in style. We find this motif at the Taq-i-Bustan, near Kermanshah, 
where it decorates the dress of a hunter who is following in a boat some 
boars that are taking cover in a reedy marsh (right side wall of the grotto, 
figure behind the first boat). The same motif was found at Damghan by Dr. 
E. F. Schmidt in 1931. There it is a plaster moulding in bas-relief in a 
medallion ornamented with petals, but the characteristics of style are the same 
as at Bamiyan. We may note that Sir Aurel Stein has found the same icono- 
graphic motif at a site (Astana) near Turfan, where the style so marked at 
Bamiyan is further emphasized. 

The ceiling of the same porch (D) reveals other motifs of Sasanian 
inspiration : the winged horse ; the pigeons with back to back and heads 
turned towards each other, holding a necklace of pearls in their beaks. We 
find the same motif on a bas-relief at the Avantipur temple in Kashmir, 
giving us a fair idea of the route followed by these Sasanian influences. In 
the sanctuary of this group (D) is the original ceiling, the decoration of 
which is very interesting as it includes bearded heads of a strongly marked 
Iranian type. For the first time, moreover, we sec a belt of trilobate arca- 
tures, decorated with foliage motifs, and, by way of connecting links, grinning 
masks partaking of the nature of Gorgons and of the Indian Kirii-mukha, 
Bamiyan probably acting the part of intermediary between these two types. 
Group D, as we see, reveals new tendencies ; the influence of Persia under 
the Sasanians becomes decisively evident. To this period are assignable the 
figures that decorate the top of the niche of the 35 metres Buddha — the male 
lunar deity* which is seen at the head of the arch, the donors who surround 
it and a Bodhisattva (Pig. i) in grotto E. The type of coiffure of several of 
these persons is classical Sasanian (fourth to beginning of fifth century). Asso- 
ciated more or less with these purely Sasanian influences are certain fresh 
elements shown by a Kusano-Sasanian complex which we find both at Bamiyan 
and at Kakrak. This Kusano-Sasanian complex is the result of certain local 
modifications that have been introduced from time to time in the Buddhist 
iconography of Sasanian character to which we have just referred. 

These modifications specially concern the dress and the coiffure. It is 
the art that prevailed under the kinglets of Bamiyan whom Hsiian-tsang 
described as like Tokharas. Those kinglets, no doubt relatives or clients of 
the Kusanas, were none the less subject to the influence of their powerful 
neighbours, the Sasanian kings of Per.sia, or of their viceroys, the Kushan- 
Shahs. One of these va.ssal princes is seen at Kakrak— the “ Hunter-king ” 
we discovered in 1 930, at present in the Kabul museum. The prince wears a 
* To be compared with the lunar male deity AglibOl in Palmyra (Temple of Bel). 
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peculiar headdress composed of three golden crescents surmounted by white 
discs or flower ornaments. This kind of crown is specially associated with 
the iconography of Bamiyan. We never find it on the various Sasanian 
types of coin ; it only appears, so far as we know, on two coins of Kusano- 
Sasanian type coming from Ghazni. 

It is particularly interesting to note that this peculiar diadem, originally 
the attribute of a local king, becomes the headdress of a Buddha and of 
a Bodhisattva (probably Maitreya) enthroned at the apex of the arched roof 
of a grotto in group K, first visited in August of this year (Fig. 2). The Buddha 
with a diadem of three crescents crowned by flower ornaments appears in the 
left-hand side wall of the niche of the 53 metres Buddha. The Bodhisattva 
of group K adorned with this kind of diadem shows the origin of an icono- 
graphic type we meet with in China (stele of the Pei-lin of Si Ngan-fou, dated 
A.D. 742) and in Japan. I have good ground for believing that these icono- 
graphic types were, at least partially, transmitted by way of Kashmir. The 
ancient art of Kashmir is not without examples of deities with their headdress 
adorned with the long flowing ribbons characteristic of Sasanian art, and I 
have seen at Avantipur even a divinity with a diadem with three crescents. 

Thus the iconography of Bamiyan has disclosed three main tendencies : 
the earliest faithfully represents Indo-Greek influences ; the next is Sasanian ; 
and then follows a Kusano-Sasanlan phase that has given birth to types we 
find in the Buddhist art of China and Japan. Let me hasten to add that in 
its decorative details the Kusano-Sasanian complex does not forego purely 
Sasanian motifs. The Hunter-king ” at Kakrak sits on his throne beneath 
a pediment with blunted angles { fronton coupf) that rests upon columns, the 
shafts of which are draped with ribbons, in all respects similar to those that 
support the fire altars on the reverse of coins of the Sasanian kings. 

Besides, we notice crowns ornamented with ribbons, like those borne by 
the winged personifications of victory of the Taq-i-Bustan. Many other de- 
tails show the persistence of Sasanian influence. Can ic be said to dominate 
the art of Bamiyan } I think not ; and we shall soon note the appearance of 
fresh elements, the origin of which I do not hesitate to specify : they are 
elements borrowed from the Near East — from Roman Syria. The sanctuary 
of group D (fifth century a.d.) reveals new decorative elements — a belt of 
arcatures, foliage ornamentation, grotesque masks doing the duty of connecting 
pieces. This kind of ornamentation becomes considerably developed in the 
grottos I„ II., XL, adjoining the 53 metres Buddha (sixth century a.d.) ; for 
the single belts of arcatures (grottos D and F) double belts of arcatures are 
substituted. The foliage themes, of considerable width, closely approach 
models derived from Eastern Hellenism. The arcatures are surmounted by 
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the “jug of superfluity," with two waving ribbons beneath — the only Sasanian 
element in the decoration.* The top of the dome of grotto XI. is ornamented 
in a peculiar way, with incomplete stars in which are hexagons enclosing 
Buddhistic figures. In the highest point of the star, shaped like a lozenge, 
is a beardless head with a conical cap. A similar scheme of hexagons and 
lozenges with figures inside decorates the ceiling of the gallery of the temple 
of Bacchus at Baalbek in Syria (arai first century a.d.). I do not know 
whether this motif, borrowed by Bamiyan from the Near East, has had the 
same fortune as the iconographic themes carried from Bamiyan to the Far 
East, such as the Bodhisattva with the diadem with three crescents bedecked 
with flowers. 

Still, Greco-Indian, Iranian, and Near East influences do not exhaust the 
list, for I have reserved as “last but not least" those Indian influences which, 
to my mind, stand apart from those which I have endeavoured to show repre- 
sent a logically ordered development. 

At the head of the arch of the niche sheltering the 53 metres Buddha are 
observed some seated Bodhisattvas, badly mutilated, in a listless yet elegant 
posture. The physical type is Indian, from the facial characteristics as well 
as the limbs, which are long and lithe. Here and there, facing and bending 
towards the Buddhas, there appear female figures, naked or almost so, of 
great elegance of form, with full hips, small waist, and developed breasts, that 
almost make one feel as if one were looking at one of the bas-reliefs of 
Amaravati. These compositions, so purely and unexceptionally Indian by 
reason of the contrast, throw into strong relief the severe side of the Irano- 
Buddhistic art of Bamiyan. 'I'lie paintings that decorate the crown of the 
niche of the 53 metres Buddha must, in my opinion, have been the work 
of artists directly influenced by the traditions of the great art of India. They 
stand quite apart from the hieratic art of Bamiyan developed under Iranian 
influence, which recalls certain features of Byzantine art. Examine for choice 
this Bodhisattva in the sanctuary of group E (Fig. i); the harsh and cold 
conception contrasts greatly with the soft and warm humanity of the figures 


you have just seen. 

It remains to explain how these paintings of Indian inspiration, earlier, in 
my opinion, than the compositions showing Sasanian influence, came to adorn 
the niche of the later of the two great Buddhas, the 35 metres Buddha being 
clearly of earlier date than that of 53 metres. May I suggest an explanation 
namely, that the paintings which at present ornament the top of the niche 
sheltering the 35 metres Buddha constitute a later piece of decoration which 

♦ This “iu2 of superfluity” seems to appear in front of the great I wan at Ura-es-Sa 'atir 
(close neighbourhood of Ctesiphon), J. Heinrich Schmidt. Lexp'edUwn d, Ctesiphon cn 1931- 
1932, Syria xv., p- ii, Fig. 8. 
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was substituted for a previous composition in the style seen at the top of the 
niche of the 53 metres Buddha. 

The medallions on the projections from the trilobate niche of the 
53 metres Buddha are differentiated from the compositions we have just 
referred to as showing Indian influences : here and there we notice details of 
Sasanian inspiration, such as pearl-trimmings, waving ribbons, etc. The 
medallions on the right-hand projection are known already. Each projection 
originally held a series of five medallions, four being still partially visible from 
both sides. The medallions on the left-hand projection were first photo- 
graphed with a telephoto camera in August last. The first medallion is the 
most im[)ortant. In it are three figures, the central of which wears a long 
tunic of dark colour, tightened in by a belt at the waist ; a cloak covers the 
shoulder ; high boots of leopard skin protect the legs, leaving heel and toes 
exposed. Such leopard-skin mocassins are frequently to be seen on Central 
Asian documents from Biizaklik and Tun-huang. This central figure holds in 
the right hand a kind of purse, also made of leopard skin. The attendant on 
the right holds a trident ; he wears a fur cap. The attendant on the left is 
dressed in a yellow tunic ; he carries a tray of offerings. The aspect of this 
composition is very “ Central Asian ” ; in fact, Bamiyan now belongs to 
Central Asia. Crossing the Shibar Pass, we leave the basin of the Indus to 
enter that of the Amu Darya. Bamiyan knows no stucco nor schist. The 
stuccos that have made the reputation of the workshop of Hadda, the schist so 
abundant at Kapisa (Begram and Paitava), are not to be found at Bamiyan ; 
the method used in moulding the statues consists in mixing clay and chopped 
straw up in a framework of wood, a procedure followed in Central Asia. The 
mural paintings are clearly in the style of Central Asia, in no way recalling 
the timid essays of Hadda. In fact, Bamiyan represents an important stage 
in Buddhism : the influence of Sasanian Iran has been so strong there that wc 
shall see a new form of Buddhist art appearing, so much so that it is not an 
exaggeration to describe it as the I rano- Buddhistic art of Bamiyan. 

I have tried to distinguish the characteristics of this complex, while 
showing you round the principal sanctuaries of Bamiyan. To complete my 
theme it would be necessary to follow up, in your company, through Central 
Asia the trail of this 1 rano- Buddhist complex that originated at Bamiyan ; but 
this would be taking an unfair advantage of your kindness, for the inquiry 
would not stop there : the few references I have made to Sasanian survivals 
in the Buddhist art of China and Japan will have made it clear that the 
investigation would carry us on to the most distant domains of Buddhism ; 
it would mean abusing the indulgence you have so generously accorded me. 
I would rather let the threat of a second lecture hang over you. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF INDIA AND THE MALAY AND 
SIAMESE THEATRES IN KELANTAN* 

By Miss Jkanne Cuisinier 

Will you allow me to express my gratitude to the India Society for 
inviting me to lecture to you on my return from Malaya. I feel honoured 
to speak before so well-informed an audience, and it is a great pleasure 
to me to be again among my London friends. 1 shall deal with the 
Malay and Siamese Theatres and their connection with Indian literature. I 
have to point out that I studied the Siamese and Malay theatre mostly in 
Kelantan, and that I found some differences between the ways of representa- 
tion in this State and those in other Malay States, and much greater differences 
between the Siamese theatre in Kelantan or the Malay province of Patani in 
Siam and the other parts of Siam. 

Kelantan, as you know, is one of the four Malay States which became a 
British Protectorate only twenty-five years ago. Before 1909 Kelantan, 
Perlis, Kedah and Trengganu were more or less dependent on Siam ; they 
were not, in fact, vassal states related to a paramount state, but three of those 
sultanates (no mention is made of Perlis) had to pay every three years a 
tribute to the King of Siam. This tribute was sent with great ceremony, by a 
small vessel, called Prahu Bimga Amas^ “the Pirague of the Golden Flowers,” 
and it cost each inhabitant twenty-five cents in taxation. Moreover, Siamese 
officials with their families were settled in the country, except in Trengganu. 
And so Siamese settlements are still to be found in Perlis, Kedah and Kelan- 
tan. They are not very numerous, and are rather poor, some of them even 
very poor ; of course, nearly all the rich people returned to their country after 
the British Protectorate was established. 

But a single pagoda with a dozen monks and a dozen devotees would be 
enough to keep alive old Siamese customs ; and there are many pagodas. 

As I was able to study Malay and Siamese customs in Kelantan, I was 
also able to study both Siamese and Malay theatres. Malay and Siamese 
theatres must be divided into shadow-plays and dancing performances. 
Shadow-plays is the term we Europeans use for what is called leather 
theatre,” IVayang luilit, by the Malay, and simply “leather,” Najig, by the 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on May 30, 1934- Valette 

presided. 
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Siamese. It should be pointed out that the word wayang is the Javanese for 
‘"shadow”; it became the Malay bayang (“shadow’’), but the Malay has 
forgotten the etymological meaning of it and uses it only to say “ moving 
pictures.” In Java we even find the wayang wong or “human theatre,” 
and in that instance also the word has lost its meaning of “shadow.” 
liesides shadow-plays and dancing performances, a Malay opera, Bang- 
sawan, is to be seen from time to time in small places, and more frequently 
in large towns like Singapore or Kuala Lumpur. Singing, dancing, acting, 
mixing several languages, dressed in ludicrous tinselly stuff, the actors pre- 
sent old or new stories ; but these stories have nothing to do with the sacred 
books of India, and it is all the better, for the Bangsawan is a completely 
degenerate genre. 

Let us first of all examine the shadow-plays. In Kelantan they are of 
three kinds. One is the Siamese Nang Tai — Siamese leather, called by the 
Malay Wayang Gedek, The two others are Malay, though one of them is 
called Wayang Sia?n (by the Malay, but the Siamese speak about the Nang 
Khek Malayn — “leather of the Malay people”). The Wayang Java is the 
last. It is considered by the more educated Malays as being the most 
elaborate and most distinctly literary. 

The Wayang Gedek, — The puppets of this shadow-play are made of 
very thin leather, by preference the skins of sheep or goats, sometimes the 
skins of deer. The shapes are as a rule graceful, some represent energetic 
characters and some monstrous or comic characters, differing according to the 
part they play. Of the daintiest one might say they are more like lace than 
leather. One important feature of the Siamese Wayang is that the legs and 
arms of the puppets seem to be always in vivid motion, though in reality 
only the arms are articulated. 

You see on the slides the difference between them and the puppets of the 
Wayang Java, the legs of which are always straight. You will also notice 
other details, such as that the male puppets are represented in profile and the 
female puppets full face, whereas in Wayang Siam and Wayang Java, both 
are represented in profile. 

The orchestra of the Nang Tai or Way and Gedek is composed of two 
gongs, several drums called gendang, geduk, and gedombak, and of a kind of 
clarinet, seruiiai, which is the leading instrument. There are two drums of 
each kind, a larger and a smaller one, named mother and child, or sometimes 
male and female. Small bamboo rattles and bronze cymbals complete the 
orchestra. The same is used in the Malay Wayang Siam and the Siamese 
performance called Manora. 

The subjects of the plays are taken from the Siamese versions of the 
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Ramayana ; for this reason there is a large intermixing of Pali words with 
modern Siamese. The recital follows the text quite faithfully. You know, of 
course, that the same man speaks all the parts, changing his voice to imitate 
in turn an old man, a lady, a peasant, a ghost, while he sets the puppets in 
motion behind a screen of white sheet. A lamp swinging to and fro above 
the puppets throws a light emphasizing the shadows. During the pauses 
between the acts the puppets are all taken away and a screen of leather is 
placed in the middle of the white screen of sheet. This second screen is 
called Pohon deriftgin, and represents the sacred banian tree. 

The IVayang Siam is so called because it also takes its subjects from 
the Siamese versions of the Ramayana. But the reciter does not hesitate to 
mix parts of Javanese or local legends with the original narrative, the text of 
which he is not always able to understand. The language used is Malay, and, 
except for the preliminary incantations, quite modern and popular Malay. 

The puppets are somewhat bigger than those of the IVayang Gedek, 
and made of thicker leather, skins of oxen or buffaloes, sometimes stag or 
tiger skins ; tiger skin is generally reserved for magical purposes, but not 
always, and human skin if the person has died a violent death, is preferred. 
You see (on the slides) that the puppets keep to an intermediate style between 
the Wayang Gedek and the IVayang Java, As I said, the musical instruments 
are the same as those of the IVayang Gedek, but no bamboo rattles or 
cymbals are used. 

The IVayang Java , — The IVayang Java is very much like the one 
preserved in Java under the name of IVayang Poerwa (Skt., purba, the 
ancient Wayang). In fact, I should think that this is the most ancient of the 
three types. The puppets are of various sizes. Some are 4 feet high. They 
are shaped more heavily than those of the IVayang Gedek and even those 
of the IVayang Siam ; they generally look strong and powerful. Though 
the legs are straight and motionless, an impression of movement is fully given 
by the articulation of the arms, the slight or strong bending of the body, and 
the inclination of the head. On account of their large size, it is n(!cessary 
to make them of thick leather, buffalo skin by preference, and also, like those 
of the IVayang Siam, of oxen or tiger skin. The orchestra includes several 
instruments of percussion : two large gongs hung in a corner of the raised 
stage ; one small gong called mong, posed on a stand of rattan ; a long key- 
board of gongs, chanang, played by three men ; and cymbals, kesi — all these 
are bronze instruments ; then there are the two drums (gendang), a tiny square 
plank and two round or, better, spool-shaped, small pieces of wood which one 
strikes rhythmically to punctuate the dalangs narrative (the dalang is the 
reciter) ; to finish, I shall mention the two-stringed rebab, a kind of violin, the 
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first of which, according to a legend, was made from one of Ravanas skulls 
and different parts of his body. 

Here the subjects are taken from Malay manuscripts of Java. Some 
of them belong purely to the old Javanese mythology, but the main source is 
the Mahabharata, through the primitive Malay translation ; for instance, the 
Hikayat Pandava (the story of Pandu's sons) is one of the most popular. 
In contrast to the JVayan^ Siam and like the IVayang Gedek, the text 
must be faithfully followed, in compliance with the belief that the slightest 
mistake would be the cause of dreadful misfortune to the dalang. 

Therefore the language is more literary and more archaic than the one 
spoken in the Wayang Siam, so literary and archaic indeed that a good many 
words are quite unknown to the average Kelantanese who listen to the 
beloved stories. When translation is asked of words like “ kaula”(Skt., kula, 
race), meaning I, me, used instead of *‘hamba,” or “pakulon,’' a still more 
respectful me, the word being formed from “ pak,” father, and “ulun,” slave (it 
may replace the ‘‘hamba tua” allowed to old retinues addressing their lord), 
and so many other words, the answer is always: “ Priksalah, Tuan ; bukan 
bahasa, Malayu ; bahasa, Java.” Well, I don’t know, sir ; it isn’t Malay, it 
is Javanese.” 

On the last night, however (for the Wayang lasts at least three nights 
when played on important occasions), a play must be represented that belongs 
to the local folklore, but the principal personage of which is “ Putra Kala.” 
Putra Kala indeed is introduced as a dull and stupid fellow, a poor imbecile, 
in which the Hindu god could hardly be recognized. And in this play, which 
is an example of popular unwritten literature, the language, of course, is very 
simple and familiar, in spite of a few reminiscences of the formal speech used 
during the preceding nights. 

Shadow-plays are not only an enjoyment. They are in close connection 
with magic, but it would take too long to expose thoroughly this aspect 
of the question, and probably futile to attempt to deal only in part with it. 
Nevertheless, I must mention the kanditri {i.e., edible offerings) made to the 
spirits before every performance, and for an audience so deeply interested in 
all matters concerning India, I suppose it will be worth hearing that during 
the last night, when a solemn sacrifice is offered to divinities named Batara 
Guru, Batara Brahma, Batara Indra, etc., the main symbols refer to Hindu 
mythology, to its gods, to the seven heavenly spheres, and that the altar 
on which the offerings are placed is called Pancha persada (though it may 
have three or seven degrees instead of five — three for ordinary people, five 
for princes, and seven for the Sultan or heir to the throne). 

Before leaving the subject of the shadow-play, I should like to mention 
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one more old custom, that of the mask dance. The regular shadow-plays are 
given after seven in the evening, and last for three, five, seven days, or 
sometimes more ; but at least one afternoon is given to this mask dance 
executed by the dalang and two of his helpers. Their masks reproduce the 
principal heroes of the Hindu- Javanese mythology. 

We can now come to the dancing performances. I found their origin 
to be invariably the ceremony of calling the ancestors. This theory is 
not a new one, having been established for the Greek theatre and by historical 
proofs ; Ridgeway’s book is one of the serious works on the subject. 
It is not immediately apparent, because in the Malay and Siamese 
theatrical performances the comic part took finally the first place ; and if 
half of the play is still danced and sung, the other half became mere buf- 
foonery, even very vulgar buffoonery, as for the Mdyong which we shall 
first examine. I must add that the crudeness of the jokes is in proportion to 
the taste of the audience ; I attended some Mdyong in remote villages, to 
which I was almost ashamed to listen, and I attended some others played for 
rajas that were quite decent. 

The Mdyong is a Malay performance, the execution of which is left to 
women. The actress playing the male part is called Poyang (male ancestor), 
and the actresses playing the female parts 7noyang (female ancestor). The 
musicians are men, though there is no interdict against women beating the 
drums or the gongs. In fact, I saw women beating the drums at other per- 
formances, magical ones ; but, as a rule, it is regarded as too difficult a task 
for their intelligence. Men play the buffoons. The orchestra is a very simple 
one, consisting of two gongs, two drums called gendangs, and a rebab. The 
rebab used in Mdyong has three strings while the one used in lVaya?ig Java 
has only two. 

d'he poyang (the actress playing the role of a prince) wears trousers, 
a blouse of special fashion with a frill of pearls, and a short sarong reaching to 
the knees, a wide sash in which is stuck the creese, and the headdress, 
a kind of crown called tanjok. She has, of course, as many bracelets, 
rings, earrings, and necklaces as possible, but none of these jewels is a neces- 
sary part of the costume. The moyangs have a simpler attire ; they wear 
only the ordinary dress of the Malay women, sarong and baju, and a supple 
scarf. The only ornament characterizing their role is a sheaf of artificial 
flowers, interwoven with pearls and ribbons, which they place in their hair ; but 
if the troupe is poor, it is sufficient for the girls to wind round their chignon 
a little garland of jasmine. As for the buffoons, their full dress is a sarong 
and a scarf ; sometimes they wear masks, but never for the whole duration of 
the performance, and it makes no difference if they have none. There are 
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generally one poyang and two moyangs in a troupe, but there is no fixed 
rule ; I saw troupes with two poyangs and two moyangs^ also troupes with 
one poyang and one moyang\ and the number of buffoons varies from one 
to six, seven, eight. 

The first part of the representation consists of offerings and incantations, 
which formerly were addressed to the ancestors ; now sometimes they are 
addressed to spirits and even to the divinities of the IVayang, I discovered 
the primitive meaning of this part very late by comparing the initial incantations 
of several magical dances — namely, Belian, the ceremony of calling the spirit 
of the tiger, and PutrT^ which begins to mix outside spirits and divinities with 
the honoured descent to which the performer belongs. Putrl, being in an 
intermediate state between Belian, still close to its origin, and Mayong, very 
distant from it, was the thread which led me to understand. I was greatly 
helped in the understanding of this by a Malay friend of mine, who took a 
great interest in my researches. Though very distant from its origin, Mayong 
has kept the magical bound, and one can always see the buffoons paying 
respect to the bomor (the wizard) before starting the comedy. 

The second par,t of Mayong, the longest one indeed, is the story. It is 
not difficult to find the literary sources of Wayang, but where are the 
sources of Afayong? Not in manuscripts, not even in oral tradition, because 
the actresses and buffoons will represent every kind of story they believe of a 
nature to be enjoyed by their audiences. Malay legends, Persian legends, 
even modern novels will be arranged by them, and as they are in frequent 
touch with the Siamese actors of Manora, they will imitate some of their 
plays, so that now and then an Indian or Siamese legend will be found in 
their repertory. 

There is a legend about the origin of the Siamese Manora very like the 
one that Mr. Nicolas, whose recent death we greatly regret, told in his book 
on “ Lakhon Chatri ’’ ; this legend says that in dark old times a young boy, 
still a baby, whose parents were dead, lived among the elephants. He had 
no bones, and his horoscope not being clear, the elephants assumed that his 
fate was bound to be ominous ; so they put him on a raft with twelve kinds 
of pastries, that he should not starve. He was saved by divinities ; one of 
them gave him bones, another brought him up and taught him the art of 
dancing, and in a dream what should be the Manora was revealed to him. 

The Manora is more elaborate than the Mayong, It is played only by 
men and young boys. They are trained for a few months, and they may act 
the female parts, but before they are called actual Manora, and allowed to 
wear the headdress which characterizes the role, they have to be trained at 
least four or five years. When the teacher judges that one of his pupils 
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deserves the title of Manora, he tells him to prepare himself for the ceremony 
by which he will be consecrated. The days of the ceremony are fixed accord- 
ing to given astrological tables. On the first day, which must be a Monday, 
the dancer will go to the pagoda, have his hair cut, and stay with the monks as 
for the religious noviciate till the end of the third day. On the second day 
special respect will be paid to the ancestors ; on the third day the dancer is 
consecrated by his teacher, who first makes him try a few masks, then brings 
the precious headdress, puts it on his own head, and finally puts it on his 
pupil’s head. This headdress, called Sol (see Plate I.), is the most important 
part of the costume, which consists of half-length trousers reaching to the 
calf, in three pieces of muslin, gauze, silk, or any kind of light cloth, draped 
in close folds between the legs, the two others round the waist, the ends 
falling to the knees ; a little bolero, two wings placed on the hips, and two 
more ornaments of pearls ; bracelets, three on each arm and three on each 
forearm, and four pairs of silver nails, the thumb being the only finger left 
without. The headdress and nails are taken off when the actor has to 
perform some acrobatic movements. 

You noticed how respectfully the dancer takes his bolero, how seriously 
his dresser looks on his side. It should be remembered that they are 
both muttering magical formulas, and that the dresser draws some magical 
designs on every part of the dancer’s body (forehead, cheeks, shoulders, hands, 
toes, etc.), while he puts on each piece of his costume. The dressing, of 
course, takes place on the side-scene, not in public. I have with me all the 
magical designs used by Manora players, and I shall be pleased to show 
them to persons who would like to see them. 

The boys playing female roles are dressed like Malay women, without 
compulsory ornaments or jewels, except the brooches fastening their blouses. 
They also wear false hair. 

As for the buffoons, they simply wear a sarong and a scarf, similar to 
the buffoons of the Wayang. They have a large selection of masks, but they 
wear only one or two in certain plays. 

The first part of the performance is much longer than the preliminary 
incantations of the Mdyong, because when the bomor (Siam. M6) has greeted 
the ancestors, the Manora himself has to greet them, and then all the singers 
will join him in his chant, and repeat it (see Plates VI. and VII.). The first 
gestures and attitudes are purely religious, and though the dancers have 
forgotten their meaning, it is obvious that they continue the tradition of 
Indian Mudras (see Plates II.-V.). When the acting begins, the actors give 
up their own language and speak Malay, but when they sing they go back to 
Siamese, and song-parts and spoken dialogues are mixed all through. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VIII. NO. I. 
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What do they play ? Sri Rama appears very seldom in the stories, even 
Hindu names are rare, and one of my informants, a Manor a boy, told me 
that they represent only local legends. I have to acknowledge that I have 
found a few subjects, arranged by both Ma7iora and Mayong^ but the Malay 
could have taken them from the Siamese as well as the contrary ; and if they 
were of Siamese origin, they might be either local or come from some other 
part of Siam. 

Another informant assured me that manuscripts from which the subjects 
had been taken had been destroyed as part after part had been learnt by 
the actors. He could not give any explanation for this strange assertion, 
so I did not believe him, and questioned the monks. They let me look 
at an old Pali manuscript, and told me that in olden days some Manoras 
who had stayed long enough in the pagoda, had learnt what was in the book 
— namely, several Jatakas — but that nowadays the actors only repeat what 
they have heard, and are no longer able to study the stories in the books. So 
we can be certain that when ^ fataka was the origin of a Manora story, it has 
always been more or less transformed, and after two or three generations is 
hardly recognizable. Plate VIII. shows one of the 6rst standing postures of 
the Manora dance. 

In summarizing, I may say that the Siamese shadow-play was directly 
influenced by the Ramayana, even when the Siamese recensions wrought some 
changes in the original ; this influence is still very vivid. 

The two kinds of Malay shadow-plays were indirectly influenced by 
India, either through Siam or through Java. In the first case the influence 
seems to be decreasing ; in the second case, the Javanese influence brought 
the Hindu culture, at the same time vivifying the old Indoncoian base of 
their own culture. 

The Siamese theatre, Manora^ was partly, and only in its very beginning, 
influenced by India ; this influence grows weaker every day, but is not yet 
lost altogether. 

The Malay theatre, Mdyong, shows but exceptional traces of Indian 
influence, and these traces are mixed with so many other elements that they 
should not be counted. 
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CREATIVE ART OF ANCIENT INDIA- 

By Kanaiyai,al H. Vakil 

Sir Francis Younghusband and Friends, — VVe have often heard the maxim 
that history repeats itself. I do not know whether it is true or not — whether 
history ever repeats itself ; but whether history repeats itself or not, art 
certainly never repeats itself, and therefore, when we think of any aspect of 
art of any time or any clime, we are surely not thinking of art as a thing that 
repeats itself. To put it in other words, art ceases to be art if it is not 
creative. This is very important to remember because, when one analyses the 
history of any art, of any nation, one is tempted to believe that the distinction 
which obtained in the past, if it is to be retained in the present, national art 
must repeat itself, which is obviously absurd. 

Two things must be remembered by those who are studying art to any 
purpose. Art, as you know, is not solely local, confined to any individual or 
class. It is universal in its appeal. Therefore, there are two maxims which 
may be relied on : 

(1) Art is relative; and 

(2) Art is certainly collective in outlook. 

Take a “ Gopuram,” that is to say, the gateway of a temple in Southern 
India. I have taken that first for this reason. In ancient India architec- 
ture was not separated from civic design, and the temple gateway served as 
the focussing-point of the city. It seems to be a novelty, because civic 
design is a thing which we have only recently begun to appreciate. In 
ancient India civic design was part of civic architecture, and architecture was 
related to the street, and sculpture and painting were both related to architec- 
ture. That is how one aspect of art was related to another, and it made 
a collective appeal to the people as such, so that attention was concentrated 
on the whole and not on individual mannerisms. 

The old scriptures, if one may so call them, insisted that no building 
should be higher than a particular limit. But supposing a man had the 
ambition to build a higher building in the town, he would be told that he 
might do so if he liked, provided always that he added to the height of the 
temple tower. Can you imagine what that led to ? It led to a very healthy 
development of civic growth ; the tower of the temple became the highest 

* A lecture delivered before the India Society on June 28, 1933. Sir Francis Younghusband 
presided. 
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building and also became the outstanding feature of the town, to which every 
other building was subordinate. Although there are so many people who are 
willing to restrict religion to a narrow basis, you must understand that the 
ancient religions (as understood by contemporaries, not by us) were not 
severed from daily life and daily life from religion ; but religion was under- 
stood to be the point where the human being in his social, economic and 
spiritual aspects was manifested, and the temples were social places, religious 
places, civic places where people met. That is why the temple assumed such 
extraordinary importance. Let us remember the pyramid shape of this 
temple. This picture is intended to show you how the temple set the note of 
the city. 

We have already insisted on the point that religious architecture was not 
only religious, but it was social as well. 

There is another superstition prevalent about the architecture of India. 
People believe that while there is something like domestic architecture, though 
even that is not openly acknowledged, there is very little civic and no military 
architecture in India. 

Let us consider a fort. You can imagine that this fort is at present, as 
can be seen in the picture, more or less in ruins ; and yet, looking at this 
picture, one cannot help being struck by the masses which have been regulated 
by an unerring sense of proportion. Without the sense of proportion which 
guided the ancient architects the towers could easily mislead the modern 
designer who copies them to wrong scale and proportion. 

We considered an ancient temple, ‘‘Gopuram,” of the South, then we 
considered the form of a “Shikhar'' of the North. Let us now go back 
to something more ancient. Take the front of the caves at Ellora. The 
most important point about it is that, as archaeologists will tell you, these 
motifs arose from wooden structures. They fail to realize, however, that the 
medium — the stone — to which the builders were trying to give a decorative 
surface, was affected by the sun ; that the builders understood the nature of 
their creative materials, with the result that, while these carvings appear to 
you, when reproduced by a modern camera, to be profusely crowded, they 
are necessary to break the violent sunshine with deep recesses of shadow. 
They are not merely imitative of wooden motifs. It is true that some of the 
decorative motifs are derived from wooden structures, but that has nothing to 
do with the sculptures in stone depicted here. You see the contrast between' 
the sunshine and shadow. 7'hat is not merely an artistic necessity, but it is 
a climatic necessity as well. The architecture of India has evolved from the 
climatic conditions of India. When you come in from the sun and enter the 
emple you need deep, cool shadows. 
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You remember we considered a ‘‘ Gopuram.” That is the shadow of the 
tower of the temple. That is the shape of the tower as it developed in the 
North. Remember the unity of idea and of design. Note the difference. 
^ suggest this in order to show that, whereas both of these two temples have 
been built according to the ancient laws of Hindu architecture, they were not 
merely translated into stone, but are works of art translated by the artist in 
accordance with the climatic conditions and necessities of Southern and 
Northern India. 

There is one point which has not been illustrated— the tapering design. 
I will now draw attention to another point in the building of the temple. 
That is its structure. How unmistakably the ancient builder, despite the 
elaborate sculpture which meets ones eye, leads beyond to the central temple, 
and similarly how all these masses lead one from the place where the 
worshipper first enters to its climax, the central tower. 

Here is a ruined temple, but I like to show this picture because it 
lays bare the constructive side of the temple. There could be little vitality 
of architecture in India if it did not provide for that open verandah. That is 
a feature which has distinguished domestic architecture in India, and it must 
also distinguish, as it has distinguished, religious architecture. Consider how 
the builder builds it up first with the plinth from the terrace ; then the 
balustrade, then the pillars ; then the balustrade, then the pillars again ; and 
then the dome. 

I have often been told, and it is a constant piece of Western criticism 
(whenever the critics wish to make a statement about ornament, they neglect 
all other considerations), that all Indian architecture suffers from horizontals, 
and therefore it is static and not dynamic. Perhaps you have never gazed at 
a tall building under a tropical sun ; if you had you would know that, if there 
are no horizontals to break the verticals, you cannot look at it. That explains 
the climatic necessity of horizontals. As to the dynamic reproach, you can 
sit under a tree and observe the sun every half hour as it blazes on this 
building and you will see that nothing can be more dynamic than light and 
shadows playing on its surfaces. 

Let us consider the plan of the building. 1 here is not one uniform surface 
on which the sun plays. If you stand there for ten or twenty minutes you will 
observe the marvellous way in which the light plays on the dynamic scheme 
of the temple. But, even supposing that is not so, have the critics not yet 
discovered that the horizontals are very necessary for civic architecture ? If I 
seem to exaggerate, you can verify it with your eyes. Stand somewhere near 
the Strand and see if the most modern architecture does not emphasize the 
horizontals which give street architecture its character. Indian architecture 
is related to the city and is not independent of civic design. 
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Again, as you may look, this is of course the great Sun Temple, and this 
is at Mount Abu ; here, of course, there is an example for those who see that 
the constructional side of architecture is modified by the over-elaborate pillars. 
That is true, but on the constructive side the strength of the pillars is not 
altogether taken away, because even this picture, although it is very unsatis- 
factory, shows you clearly where the support rests. 

I am giving you these logical reasons because, if the laws of Indian 
architecture are not understood — its meaning is not understood, Indian 
architecture would be considered a relic of the dead past. 

Take another example from Southern India. You can examine 
whether the masses in architecture are not clearly outlined. Can there be 
anything more striking than this fort and temple clearly silhouetted against 
the sky ? Can you recollect any piece of military or civic architecture planned 
so successfully, and the walls of the fort? It is the Trichinopoli temple in 
the South. 

Now take a palace. It is also a fort, but it is firstly a palace. It is in 
marble. It is in the North. You may think there is only the beauty of the 
marble as it reflects the clouds. But there is more than the costly material. 
Remember also the sense of proportion the Indian builder inevitably showed. 
I showed you those other temples from that point of view because so often the 
mistake is made that Indian architecture is valued not for its logic but for its 
religiosity and its ‘'gorgeous ” carvings. Nothing can be more simple than 
the design and walls of this palace, but see how beautifully these horizontals 
regulate the verticals. 

The next example I ask you to consider is the famous window at 
Ahmedabad. I should have taken it from the inside, but you can imagine 
what a beautiful piece of carving it is. It is said that the Indian builder 
carved like a jeweller, but what he carved was a decorative necessity. It was 
the decorative logic of architecture. It was not very good architecture, 
perhaps, to those who are accustomed to stained-glass windows in the churches; 
but to those who are accustomed to the Indian side, seeing this mosque from 
the inside, the window carved in stone is as logical as the stained-glass 
windows. The latter keep out the light from the outside to the required 
degree ; this tracery in stone, when you see it from the inside, gives you the 
cool pattern you need so much inside. 

Take another interior piece of the mosque at Ahmedabad. This is 
very elaborate carving, and it is surface carving, which is none the less artistic 
because it is elaborate. The ancient carver never made the mosque too 
confusing, but the lines of his architecture run straight and honest with the 
carvings on the side. 
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Consider this carved doorway with deep recesses. In order to suggest the 
universal approach to art and to show that when art is creative it follows 
more or less the same lines, may I remind you that in some of your churches 
— I think it is the Norman style — the doors are always recessed like this ? 

Simpler even than that. Take another gateway at Ahmed abad. Can 
you imagine anything more beautifully done, and yet so simple ? That is the 
gateway, and it shows you that architecture of the ancient designer is always 
related to civic design. 

It has been the misfortune of India that it has been more written about 
than seen. It is my belief that India has seldom been visited by those who 
are sensitive to colour, sunshine and shadow. You can see pictures as 
artistic. Mere is a mosque, and you can see by what simple means the 
architect, who happens to be an artist, has created this picture, not only of 
sunshine and shadow, but he has included water, and you can see the glorious 
picture all reflected in the water. 

I will show a very instructive incident, and it is what happens when the 
modern builder does justice neither to himself nor to the buildings which he 
produces. I will explain what I mean. This is a wonderful modern 
vertical, unrelieved by any sense of proportion. This is the modern door 
without any architectural design. You can enter by a door and you can shut 
people out by the door, but more than that it refuses to offer. Compare this 
with the other, to show the artistic logic and power of the ancient builder. 

Consider the height the modern building reaches ; that is the ancient 
building, showing how the ancient builder divides it. Appreciate the 
carving. Artistic logic is the most economic logic. Proportion has been 
observed by the ancient builder, and this building is more modern than that, 
as you can see from the fantastic modern door and the ancient one. As the 
years proceed the sense of proportion is being gradually destroyed. The 
ancient builder made a beautiful door in which you can sec that the panel is 
divided by the simplest means. 

Another piece of street architecture at Ahmedabad. Here is the plinth 
of the verandah, but notice the way in which by the simplest means the 
architect told his artistic story. Mark his proportion which led him gradually 
to the important features of the building. Notice this little window. At 
present we are told that we do not get the right windows for sanitary 
purposes and ventilation. That is said by engineers who come to India but 
who do not see the ancient Indian buildings. I he domestic architecture of 
ancient India was not the same as modern architecture, in which the walls 
were mere quantities ; they were not unimportant features. When the 
builder wanted ventilation and light as well, he did not destroy his proportions 
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by placing random openings in the wall, but he placed windows in the propor- 
tion demanded by his law. 

Consider another mosque, and please realize that this is architecture and 
not painting. Remember how peculiar this type is, because the architect of 
ancient India built with the help of the sun and knew that the sun was the 
most important factor in his building ; so he painted with sunshine and 
shadow. Is it not a far cry from Ahmedabad to Java ? And yet those who 
remember the sunshine and shadow picture at Ahmedabad remember also the 
sunshine and shadow of this piece of architecture which is not in India itself, 
but in Java. I want you to remember this, for the reason that, when climatic 
conditions are more or less the same, when the feelings of the people are the 
same, their social and religious customs the same, and when there is artistic 
necessity directed to collective needs, there is always an artistic result and 
more or less unity of design. 

Now let us go back to Northern India, and observe the amazing mass 
and dignity of this architecture, its solidity. I have referred to examples 
which were interesting either from the point of view of the sense of propor- 
tion or from the point of view of elaborate carvings and similar other 
features. Here is a piece of architecture which shows the time when the 
architect was trying to evolve something new. This is Pathan architecture. 
I showed you the door of the temple in the North and of the temple in the 
South ; they were different, but they were animated by the same unity of 
design. Here comes what was then an alien, new influence, and this is what 
was beginning to be established in India. Can you imagine that after some 
years similar motives have been incorporated and yet the distinction main- 
tained ? You see the plinths on verandahs are there, but the elaborate 
carvings and order of pillars are changed. Look at the dome there ; that 
again emphasizes, more than the elaborateness and delicate touches on the 
verandah, the solidity of that pavilion. 

That is Pathan architecture. I have not referred you to the usual pictures 
or the palaces at Delhi and Agra. I point to this to indicate that when the 
ancient artist — whom you might choose to call on one occasion an architect, 
on another occasion a painter, at another time a carver — was confronted with 
new demands, he faced the problems and created something that was abso- 
lutely new. Can you imagine anything more revolutionary than for the 
Hindu architect to be required by the Mughals to avoid all sculpture ? Yet 
you see the Hindu architect and craftsman accepted that revolutionary 
demand. If I am asked to restrict myself and provide something new, I can 
do so if the creative power in me is not dead and if I have the strength and 
the power to design and build in a new way. That is why the most revolu- 
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tionary architecture was achieved by the most conservative of Hindu crafts- 
men. And yet we are told that the Hindu craftsman and architect, including 
the Moslem architect, are very conservative and do not understand the 
demand of modern times ! I maintain it is the fault of the modern pundits 
who learn from books in the libraries and produce books out of books ; they 
have not seen these buildings, but have only read about them. They do not 
understand them. As in other nations there has been a revolution in archi- 
tecture, so in India. How many years has it taken for the architects in 
Europe to revolutionize their architecture in accordance with the needs of the 
times ? Is it not remarkable that a people who are supposed to be absolutely 
conservative responded to the new demands of the time and created some- 
thing that was new and distinct? 

Now consider a portrait which is none the less a portrait because it 
was carried out in accordance with the needs of the times. Not that in 
ancient times they did not paint portraits, but, assuming that the Hindu 
painter did not portray any piece of realism or take anything from his 
surroundings, this painter has, in fact, produced this masterpiece of live 
reality. 

Look at the human touch of all this. There is not a single figure which 
is stereotyped or, I prefer to say, stencilized. There is not a single piece of 
ornament, or of custom, or of truth which cannot to-day be found in Indian 
surroundings and Indian interior arts; so that Mughal painter depicted his 
surroundings not just from his memory or from the occult point of view ! 

There again is a piece of painting. You can imagine how for the last 
700 years this picture has appealed to artists of every nation because it is good 
as a painting, not because it is Indian, or that there is any occult sign or 
mystery in it, but because it is a good piece of mural painting. 

There again are scenes from ordinary life — daily incidents. Although 
there are some aspects which you might consider exaggerated, you see these 
on the temple wall at the height intended. They are quite logical for the 
purpose for which they were created. 

Here is a folk dance. We are coming to dancing and music. The same 
illusion persists that Indian music is only religious and wholly conventional. 
This is a form of folk dance which you might see in Western India today, and 
an aspect of music which is not observed by people who believe in the stereo- 
typed music of the Indian people. As there was a revolution in architecture, 
there was similarly a revolution of not less importance in Indian music. The 
Indian musician was asked to create something new. He not only created 
something new, he not only added new melodic ideas, but he invented new 
musical instruments as well. Ask any of the so-called pundits of Indian art to 
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invent new musical instruments I They would say, “ We cannot do anything 
that is not conventional.” They forget the history and evolution of Indian art. 
The Indian musician created new musical instruments and, in the matter of 
the dance to-day, the people in the villages still create new dances. 

If you read the folk tales and songs of Hindustan, they almost always 
dance to the tune of their contemporary moods, and they relate, for instance, 
what the British did when they first came to India. Nothing is more com- 
pletely a proof of the fact that the Indian folk-dancer and musician not only 
incorporated the demands of his time, but actually wrote history with 
their art. 

What happens when a group of enlightened people go down to the roots 
of the matter and recreate the dance ? This dance was done very recently from 
a fiiinous ancient painting to represent the “ Punishment of the Dancing 
Girl.” It was danced in India. You may be surprised to know that India, 
when it is really India, ceases to be known by any other name than India. This 
is a Parsee girl; a Persian to act as King; that one is a Hindu girl; 
here is another Hindu girl. They are educated, cultured people. The 
creative power of the artist is great enough for the country. 

These musical instruments were not merely decorative luxuries, they 
had a function. There are the cymbals, the castanets, the flute. I wish that 
power of design was in the possession of those who are now fashioning 
musical instruments. 

I want to suggest one or two thoughts to you in conclusion. The 
civilization of India, this civic consciousness of the builder, reached 
the point of providing rest for stray pigeons. That was the state to 
which ancient art brought Indian humanity. Notice the charming figures in 
the shadow, the exquisite group of women ; they were not improvised for 
this photograph. Whereas the creative power of the artist had led Indian 
humanity to observe his surrounding.s, Indian humanity now goes in its 
imitation of Western outmoded ideas to an extent where even human beings 
do not share the rest they once provided for birds also. 

There is an unparalleled masterpiece of sculpture in one of the rock-cut 
cathedrals at Elephanta, near Bombay. It shows, what we are told by the 
ancient Shastras, the three aspects of the Shiva. In the first aspect he is the 
Destroyer ; in the second he is the Preserver ; in the third he is the Creator. 
The Creator is in the middle ; the Destroyer and Preserver on either side. 
Perhaps, if you are not so prepared, you will not understand the details. Why 
is the crescent placed here and the cobra there ? But if you consider it care- 
fully, you will see the eyes of the central figure, which are living, and the lips of 
the central image, which are relaxed, as well as the upward sway of the 
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shoulder lines. That shows the supremacy of, the conquest by, creative 
thought. 

To-day we are passing through a phase in which we are not able to pre- 
serve anything which survives from the past because we are in that Shiva 
mood of destruction, but if you have the power of the artist and have under- 
stood anything from the past (and it is not difficult to understand the past), 
then the creative power of the artist is the only factor which gives you creative 
power to face the new world. I hope that we will soon reach the day when 
thought, either Eastern or Western, or both, will bring the creative power to 
face a new humanity, seeing new conditions of hope and unity and friendship. 
Let us hope that the ancient message reaches humanity. Neither history, 
Eastern or Western, nor culture have destroyed the creative power of thought, 
and that is where I need your help. 

At the end of the meeting Sir Francis Younghusband tendered the most 
hearty thanks to Mr. Vakil. The pictures had been most instructive and en- 
abled them all to appreciate the energy and skill of the people of India, show- 
ing the destructive, the preservative and the creative aspects of life. They 
were only too well aware of the destructive aspect, and some of the illustrations 
had brought it prominently before them. There was, however, also the pre- 
servative aspect, and already they could see in India the creative aspect 
reviving once more, under the impulse which men like the lecturer were giving 
to India now. Working through their Society, when the time came for their 
centenary and their descendants talked about the present day, he hoped they 
would be able to say that there were amongst them many a great Indian who 
who would enable India, once more, to come before the world as a great 
creative artist, equal to those in the past. In conclusion, he thanked Mr. Vaki 
once more for his inspiring address. 
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By Dr. Arnold A. Bake 

Before commencing my lecture I must express my thanks to the India 
Society for inviting me to come to London to give this lecture, and to Lord 
Zetland for kindly agreeing to preside. All of you who have read his books 
will understand what a great privilege I feel it to be to have a scholar of such 
deep interest and human understanding taking the Chair on this occasion. I 
also take this opportunity to express my thanks to all those officials and non- 
officials in India who have helped the pursuit of my researches in the face of 
great difficulties. Above all I must mention Hyderabad, where we have 
found such generous hospitality and keen interest, the latter having persisted 
ever since. 

Of the various aspects of Indian civilization music is the least known in 
the West. It is already more than a century and a half since examples of 
Indian literature first enraptured Europe; Indian sculpture, painting and 
architecture have aroused the enthusiasm of ever widening circles of admirers 
for the past three decades ; music has not found a like appreciation. After the 
first researches, towards the end of the eighteenth century, prominent amongst 
which were those of the great Sir William Jones, one finds an absurdly small 
number of Western research scholars interested in music. The reason for that 
neglect is easily explained. Literature can be taken home and studied at 
leisure, even in the form of manuscripts ; architecture, sculpture and paintings 
can be reproduced, photographed, measured and described ; music, however, 
except in its theoretical form, cannot or rather could not be reproduced or 
taken home. 

However important the place of music in everyday life in India is at the 
present time and has been all through the course of history, its value could not 
be appreciated outside India itself. Moreover, music was handicapped by the 
fact that it could not, like the other forms of art, be studied from the best and 
highest that centuries of culture had produced, but had to be judged from the 
practice of the day. The fame of composers of yore lives only in legends, 
the compositions they wrote have not, except in very few cases, been 
preserved. The Indian practice of handing down melodies from guru to 
pupil, leaves us to guess how much of the old music as sung today really 
belonged to the original compositions of the singers of old. Even in a case 
where the genius lived so comparatively recently as the great sage Tyagaraja 

• Lecture delivered before the India Society on Monday, June i8, 1934, at 22, Hyde Park 
Square (by courtesy of Mrs. Emile Mond). The Marquess of Zetland presided. 
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(died about 1850), one wonders how far the changing taste of following 
generations has modified the character of his compositions as known to-day. 
Over and above this we must allow for the freedom in adding ornamentations 
of their own, which is the privilege of musicians in India, to show their talent 
and skill. 

If we take into consideration the fact that Indian music, at least in its 
official form, has not been spared the decline that has overcome not only all 
the other forms of art but life in general during the last two centuries, it seems 
reasonable to surmise that the classical tradition in olden times had qualities 
that we look for in vain amongst the forms of the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they still bear the old names. On the one hand, the art of 
music has suffered from the ever growing rigidity visible in all departments of 
Indian life after the decline of the last great period, the Mughal Empire ; on 
the other hand, from the insatiable desire of the individual singers to outdo 
their competitors, really a question of the struggle for life, which resulted in 
an unmeasured increase of external brilliance symptomized by a super- 
abundance of technical skill and ornamentation that succeeded in hiding from 
the eye the real form of the noble goddess of music. 

The true art still exists, but it is often difficult to discover. When it is 
found, however, the heart is enchanted by delicate beauty, strong atmosphere 
and gracious charm, true characteristics of real art. The debased form, on the 
other hand, is really so unattractive that one cannot be astonished that even 
musically inclined Western scholars were discouraged. 

The actual study of music, started at the time of Sir William Jones, under 
the impetus of the great enthusiasm kindled by the discovery of wide enchant- 
ing fields, was further impeded by the growing conviction of the nineteenth 
century that the West had reached the summit in every respect, and that con- 
secjuently, in comparison with what the West had produced, products of other 
countries were necessarily inferior, and that the only salvation for non- 
Westerners lay in imitating Western ways and methods. This attitude 
naturally prevented an unbiassed study of the products of art in every field. 
The revolution, as far as art was concerned, came at the beginning of this 
century, and Havell’s work, for instance, opened the eyes of the West to the 
beauties of Indian painting and sculpture hitherto considered crude and 
barbarous. This turn for the better was but a symptom of a changing mental 
outlook, from which music is now also reaping the profit. Several books on 
the subject of Indian music bear witness to the fact that at last the under- 
standing of the real importance of Indian music has dawned upon the West. 
For the circumstance that Indian music had hitherto not found recog- 
nition that the other expressions of culture had won, was by no means due 
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to its lesser importance in the structure of Indian civilization. On the con- 
trary, from the earliest times onwards we see that India valued and cultivated 
music, and even started at a very early date to analyze it and construct its 
theory. 

The totality of Indian music shows a general division into three parts. 
First, the music belonging to the Vedas, especially the Samaveda ; then the 
so-called classical music ; and lastly folk-music, a division more or less coin- 
ciding with the Indian division of marga and de^i music, in which Vedic and 
classical music together would be marga, and folk-music de^i music. 

Music had, and even now has, a very important part in the observ- 
ance of religious duties. In India, as clearly as elsewhere in the world, we 
find demonstrated before our eyes the remarkable relation between chant (to 
sing) and enchant (to charm). The magic and even cosmic effect of a tone 
sung in a certain way and at a certain pitch in relation to some other notes 
was and is of paramount importance in the system of Vedic offerings. This 
music, which may be called Vedic music, went through a long process of 
development, showing most remarkable points of resemblance with that of the 
liturgic chant of the Roman Catholic Church. The three stages of develop- 
ment from speech to song are visible here as in Roman Catholic liturgy. 
These stages are : the even murmur of the yajus by the adhvaryu, com- 
parable to the lectiones in the Roman Catholic Church ; the recitation of the 
rcas by the hotar, having the compass of three or at most four notes, com- 
parable to the Roman Catholic accentus ; and lastly, the singing of a regular 
melody by the different priests belonging to the Samaveda — ms., the 
prastotar and pratihartar with their helpers, comparable to the concentus in 
the Roman Catholic liturgy. 

It seems to be an established fact that existing folk-songs— songs of 
war, for instance — were incorporated in the service at a very early date. 
The words of the original liturgic poetry, mostly taken from what we know 
now as Rgveda, were adapted and changed according to the exigencies of the 
existing melody. Once taken into the holy circle these melodies did not change 
any more, as the religious-magical character of the ceremonies and inherent 
music prohibited even the slightest variation. As a matter of fact, a note sung 
in a different way, a change of intonation or of order, would inevitably have the 
most disastrous consequences, not only for the success of the ceremony con- 
cerned, but even for the course of the whole U niverse. 

Perhaps this may seem strange at first sight, but it is a belief or con- 
viction by no means confined to India. In the system of Chinese music, for 
instance, this very characteristic of the cosmic value of music occupies a pre- 
dominant place. The notes and their interrelation are fixed with the greatest 
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minuteness, even as to their absolute pitch. Each note has its connection 
with the planets, and the relationship between the different seasons, for instance, 
is expressed in musical terms. Thus the relation of spring to summer is that 
of a fifth, to autumn that of a fourth, and so on. Each note of the standard 
scale forms the basis of a derived scale, which in its turn has its cosmic con- 
nections. In the Li-Ki, a treatise on the religious rites dating from the first 
century of our era, we find the following sentence: “Music is the norm of 
heaven and earth ; the principle of balance and harmony ; human emotions 
cannot escape its influence.”* 

The existence or destruction of ruling houses depended upon their right 
connection with music.f Thus it is handed down to our times that the Chou 
dynasty ruling from 1122 to 249 b.c., that is to say for nearly 900 years, con- 
sidered itself cosmically connected with the element “ wood.” Consequently 
all melodies based upon the second tone of the standard scale were barred 
from execution, for the reason that the said second note had a cosmic con- 
nection with the element “metal.” As metal conquers wood, melodies based 
upon the metal note would naturally have led to the destruction of the wood 
dynasty. In this measure is to be found the explanation of the exceptionally 
long reign of the Chou dynasty. 

Nor was this idea of the importance of the right order of words and 
ceremonies confined to the liast alone. It was not unknown in Europe. 
If we go back to the Middle Ages and consider the difference between 
the Holy Mass and what was called the Black Mass of the Satanists, we see 
that the Holy Mass ultimately resulted in the establishing of the longed- 
for contact between Man and the Divine Power, whereas the Black Mass 
resulted in just the opposite — establishing the contact of Man with the 
Powers of Darkness, which really meant a destruction of the Cosmic Order. 
Now one of the essential features of the Black Mass was that all the move- 
ments were executed in reverse order and the texts recited backwards. In 
one of the legends I used to read as a child it was described how anyone 
wanting to establish contact with the King of Darkness, had to go with certain 
precautions to a certain cross-road where he had to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
three times from the end to the beginning. An interesting detail considering 
this work of Darkness was that here also one mistake in the reversal doomed 
the whole effort to failure. 

The importance of the whole Indian structure of sacerdotal music is 
enormous, whether taken by itself as a psychological phenomenon elucidating 
the psychology of religion, or seen in its wider relationship as the oldest 
surviving Aryan music, and thus having a paramount historical importance ; 

• Lachmann, Musik des Orients^ p. 97. f Lachmann, I.c., x, p. 38. 
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or again as a means of comparison with the development of liturgical music 
in the West with which it shows such astonishing parallels. Consequently 
the thorough study of this remarkable phenomenon and the adequate publi- 
cation of the results is urgently needed for the use of historians, psychologists 
and musicians in India as well as in Europe. 

The study of this subject presents great difficulties. First and foremost 
is the fact that this music is not destined to be heard by religiously impure 
individuals — that is to say, persons not belonging to the highest castes. Con- 
sequently Western investigators always found the greatest difficulties in their 
path. The labours of Indian investigators on this subject have hitherto 
remained unknown — as far as the specially musical side or the psychological 
aspects are concerned — with the exception of what M. Sheshagiri Shastri has 
published in the descriptive catalogue of the Government Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Library (vol. i., part i, pp. 3 and 4) which Mr. Fox-Strangways 
mentions as the only account in English. Moreover, the sacrifices with 
which this music was so intimately connected became more and more rare, 
entailing the slipping into disuse of great groups of Vedic Chants. Still the 
tradition as a whole is extant in different parts of India, representing different 
schools. In Baroda State, along the Narmada river, and higher up, near the 
borders of Rajputana to the north of Ahmedabad, there are two or three 
centres which have kept the tradition reputedly very pure. There may be a 
few more spots here and there in North India where one finds a pure tradition, 
but the important centres are undoubtedly in South India, the country of the 
Telugus, Tamils and Malayalis, which has kept the tradition of the oldest 
Hindu rites more faithfully than the often invaded and plundered North. 

It is, however, an imperative necessity that everything should be recorded 
adequately and faithfully in the nearest future, otherwise this monument of 
cultural history will be lost. The work would be done best by Indians of the 
highest caste, who have been especially trained musically as well as dogmati- 
cally. It is certain that within the next generation everything will be gone. 
Even now the opinion is expressed by many Indians themselves that pure 
Samaveda has disappeared from the face of the earth. This is not yet so, but 
it will take a man with a good and sharp power of discrimination to discern 
between what is offered as being Samaveda in many cases, and that which is 
the real thing. I would not be surprised at^all, if one could find even now 
somewhere in India a man singing Samaveda to the accompaniment oC an 
harmonium ! 

The fact cannot be stressed enough, whichever department of Indian 
music is considered, that the old singers who die do not leave adequate suc- 
cessors. However tenacious certain traditions may appear, our present era 
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seems to have so strong an influence, that things of the past have no sufficient 
power of resistance. The waning of interest, even for one generation, is 
sufficient to cause the utter loss of those treasures, unless they are adequately 
recorded in time. The danger remains imminent so long as everything 
depends on oral tradition, the transfer from guru to pupil, from mouth to ear. 

Naturally this danger of the waning of the interest and consequent loss of 
tradition is greater for some kinds of music than others, and the second 
division of Indian music — the classical music — is very much less threatened 
than Vedic music, or the third department, folk-music, about which I hope to 
say something later on. Much is being done to lessen the danger for classical 
music, which, however, is all the same in a difficult position. I have pointed 
out already how civilization in India entered upon a period of stagnation and 
deterioration after the fall of the Mughal Empire. Perhaps this may seem to 
have affected mainly Northern India, but the decline of that power really was 
a symptom more than a cause of the deterioration. The atmosphere of the 
times was such that no form of art could lead a vigorous and healthy life. 
This lack of strength and inner life was realized very keenly in the field of 
literature, art and architecture, with the consequence that a renascence came, 
a new realization and creation of beauty, following a close study of the basis 
of Indian art and architecture. Only the realization of the defects that had 
developed within the respective forms of art enabled the artists to bring about 
this change, without fear of losing the very basis of Indian art. 

This attitude is not adopted sufficiently generally by musicians. It is a 
good thing that music has become again a centre of interest for educated people, 
that students have shown such an impetus towards its study that many Uni- 
versities have placed music on their curriculum. In many instances, however, 
there is danger that everything may be accepted wholesale, that any criticism is 
silenced at once, and that any suggestion of change is regarded as sacrilege. 

have come across this attitude in North as well as in South India. 
Still this absence of a critical sense will not serve the cause of real music. 
As long as the musicians do not realize the fact that the bearers of the 
tradition from whom they have learned — the ustads in the North especially — 
have fallen away from the pure ideals ; that their way of singing glorifies all 
the mistakes enumerated in the old Sanskrit treatises ; that their practice 
of singing disregards the frailty of the instrument of the human voice by 
treating it like a stringed instrument that can be played lor hours at a time, as 
long as they choose, and then .sent to the bazar to be repaired when broken ; 
as long as they close their eyes to the fact that the professionals have 
deteriorated since the patronage of nobility and royalty was withdrawn and 
their status has been gradually lowered ; that the spirit of contest, the over- 
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powering wish to outdo their competitors, has resulted in a loss of a sense of 
proportion, and the execution of vocal gymnastics that has gradually taken the 
place of the real service of the goddess Sarasvati ; so long as all these things 
are not clearly seen, the danger for I ndian classical music has not been averted. 

The patient and intelligent study of the shastras will help to lead to 
an understanding of what has gone wrong. It is for this reason that critical 
editions like the Svaramelakalanidhi, issued under the auspices of the 
Annamalai University in 1932, must be welcomed and encouraged, because the 
original Sanskrit texts generally are not easily understood by those who 
study music. The renascence of Indian music cannot be complete without 
the realization of its own basis. This study and publication of the original 
texts, made intelligible for students of music, not merely for Sanskritists, will 
be of great service not only to India, but also to the West. Those who 
study the history of music there will greatly benefit by it. The fact is, that 
the music of India and that of the West are linked very closely together, 
and show great parallels in many respects. The eminent Mr. Fox-Strang- 
ways in his preface to that wonderful book Music of Ilindostan says : “ The 
study of Indian music is of interest to all who care for song, and of special 
interest to those who have studied the early stages of song in medieval 
Europe or in ancient Greece. For here is the living language of which there 
we have only dead examples” (Preface, 2nd paragraph). This does not 
imply that Indian music is primitive. Far would it be from a man like Mr. 
Fox Strangways to sustain anything so absurd, and far would it be from me 
to suggest any such thing. 

To illustrate the relationship between Western and Eastern music I 
have often before used a parable which it may be useful to repeal here. Two 
brothers lived together in their ancestral home for years and years, but at 
a certain moment one of them left their parents’ house and went roaming 
through the world. He travelled for many years and discovered unknown 
lands. The other brother stayed at home, and kept the traditions of his 
fathers with the greatest care and developed them to the zenith of refinement 
and perfection. Many years afterwards it came about that the two brothers 
met again, and they looked at one another like strangers. The traveller, 
proud of his conquests, said : " Nothing can be more beautiful than what 
I have acquired.” The other brother could see nothing but chaos in the 
beauty that enraptured the traveller, and was convinced that he himselfhad 
reached the highest summit of perfection in the tender and intricate beauty of 
his own art. 

How far this relationship goes will not be settled before all Sanskrit 
sources have been made accessible and the actual living music has been 
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analyzed. I need only point to the existing relationship in language, myth- 
ology, and social customs to make the suggestion acceptable that at the 
beginning there must have been a common stock of music as well. 

Over and above this basic relationship one may accept, according to 
Greek tradition, the hypothesis that there has been a direct influence from 
India on Greece through Pythagoras and his school— the founders of the 
Greek theory of music. Strabo in his Geography (III., 17) says that the 
Greeks considered their music, melody, rhythm, and instruments as having 
been imported from Thrace and Asia. This tradition is borne out by some 
linguistic evidence that was pointed out first by Weber— namely, the connection 
between the Sanskrit “grama*’ (defined as “ svarasamuha,” cluster of 
notes) and the Greek “gamma” in the sense of musical scale. The deriva- 
tion must have gone through one of the prakrits. Whatever the cause may 
be, the relationship is there, undeniable and well worth the study. 

Naturally these resemblances are most visible before the differentiation 
of Eastern and Western music set in — the gradual development of poly- 
phony and subsequently of harmony in the West, which, while opening new 
possibilities, did much to obscure their basic affinity. I will mention here 
only the most striking feature of this affinity — namely, “ mode,” the basis of 
the whole Indian melodic system, and paramount in Europe till well into the 
sixteenth century. 

The various modes are series of notes that differ from one another 
in the order in which the tones and semitones are grouped within the octave. 
One generally finds five tones and two semitones. In the series now adopted 
as the standard scale in India as well as in Europe — in North India 
Bilaval, in South India Shankarabharana, and in Europe the major scale — 
those semitones are to be found between the third and fourth notes and between 
the seventh note and the first of the octave above. The theoretical difference 
existing between the Indian and European scales has no practical importance. 
From this series of notes other series arc derived by starting from the second 
note, in which case the semitone comes between the second and third and sixth 
and seventh notes respectively, and so on. Taking the original third as 
a starting point, the semitone comes between the first and the second and 
between the fifth and sixth notes respectively. It is this mode that provides 
the basis underlying the North Indian ragini Bhairavi, called Hanumatodi 
in South India. In this way we recognized seven modes, but in the West 
this system did not develop its full possibilities, and, as a matter of fact, with 
the growth of harmony was reduced to two modes only, the major and the 
minor, the others having lost their individual importance, except in Church 
music, in proportion as the laws of harmony became supreme. 
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It was India that» keeping to the old traditions, brought out all the 
possibilities of the modes by the development of what is known as raga and 
ragini in all their refined beauty and intricacy that baffle those not accus- 
tomed to them and give such a scope for emotional expression. With a 
certain mode as a basis, a raga or ragini develops complex melodic charac- 
teristics, such as special turns, sequence of notes, intervals, stressing certain 
relations between notes of the scale and the drone and each other, avoiding 
other combinations and relations. By this process a raga or ragini, which 
might thus be called a specialized mode, acquires a flavour of its own, very 
distinct, and connected with certain emotions, moods, time of day and year, 
colours, and even shapes and forms. Having regard to the whole trend of 
Indian civilization, it stands to reason that we observe a very strong tendency 
to specialization and the fixing of the minutest details, in which, however, 
different schools, and even different authors of the same school, express 
different opinions. 

This subject of raga is always felt to be very strange by those coming 
from the West. Still, we have known it ourselves, though not to such an 
extent as we see it in India. The Greek modes, brothers of the jatis under- 
lying the ragas, recognized certain laws (nomoi) that fixed certain turns and 
intervals as belonging to such and such modes. Their connection with 
emotions was well defined, to such an extent even that Plato proscribes 
certain modes in his State as having an effeminating influence, whereas other 
modes were highly recommended as having a strengthening influence on the 
student’s character. 

In mediaeval Europe, long after the differentiation through polyphony 
had set in, the distinct character of the modes was still strong!) felt. Even 
Luther remarks upon it ; and Adam of Fulda, a monk living in the fifteenth 
century, has made the following Latin verse about the character of the 
different modes : 

Omnibus est Primus, sed alter est tristibi s aptus 
Teriius iratus, (juartus dicitur fieri blandus, 

Quintum da laetis, sextum pie probatis 
Septimus est juvenum, sed postremus sapientiurn. 

There are even images of the different modes, with inscriptions that run : 
“This mode is the first as far as the singing of songs full of melody is con- 
cerned. That which follows is the second in rank and importance. The third 
portrays the suffering and glorification of Christ. Then follows the fourth 
mode ; its chants portray sorrow.” The statuettes represent female figures 
in different attitudes and of different expression. Consequently, it is only the 
later development which has estranged us from the basic idea, and makes us 
stare at the idea of portrayed ragas and raginis in Indian art. The classical 
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Indian system at its height presents the beautiful spectacle of something 
absolutely perfect. 

The roots of the later development are to be found already in Samavedic 
music. It is prescribed in it to use the lower register of the voice for the 
morning ceremony ; for the midday ceremony the middle or high pitch had 
to be used ; whereas the evening libations were accompanied in either high, 
middle, or low voice. In this custom the origin of the connection of ragas 
and raginis with the time of the day is clearly visible. Also the principle of 
the magic effect of the perfectly executed raga — as, for instance, the perfect 
“ dipak,” producing fire, the perfect ‘‘ megh,” producing rain — goes back at 
least to Vedic antiquity, if not much further. 

This purely Hindu music developed, as far as we can judge, without 
hindrance for ages, being held in high esteem quite up to the eleventh or 
twelfth century of our era. Music is alluded to in the epics, in fables and 
plays, and forms an integral part of education. Anyone making any pretence 
of being educated in that period had to know music. The ass in one of the 
fables of the PancaUntra cites all the terms of entire theoretical structure, 
showing off to his friend the jackal. The Mahabharata says (Udyogya 
Par van 40. lo-i i) : 

ajoksa candanam vina adan^o madhusarpisi/ 
visam audumbaram (;ankah svarnanabho gorocana// 
grhe sthapayitavyfihi dhanyani rnanur abravit/ 
devabrahmanapujartham atiihinam ca Bharata 

where Bharata is instructed that the vina, according to no one less than 
Manu himself, is enumerated between the objects that ought to be in the 
house to honour the Gods, the Brahmins, and the Guests. 

In religion, of course, music had kept its important place. 

The Bharatanatya^astra says (36. 22-23) ' 

9rutam maya devadevad bhavatah (jankaroditani/ 
snanajapyasahasrebhyo yatra sangitavaditam,/ 
yasmin natodyanafcasya gitavadyadhvanih 9 ubhah/ 
bhavi.syaty a^ubhani de^e naiva tasmin kadacana// 

In which Bharata the sage relates having heard from Shiva himself that 
the God valued singing and instrumental music more than thousands of ritual 
baths and prayers, and that, wherever the pure sound of singing and instruments 
penetrated, nothing impure could remain. The part music played in drama 
and the significance of the triad vocal music, instrumental music, and dance, 
originally comprised in the word sangita, are sufficiently known, and need not 
be treated here in detail. Suffice it to recall to memory that without sangita 
no drama was possible at all. 

These facts demonstrate how important a place music occupied in ancient 
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India. We may safely surmise that the situation was such up to the time of 
the Muhammadan conquest. One would have expected an enormous revolu- 
tion in music when the terrific clash of two such different cultures occurred, 
but as a matter of fact no basic change took place. Changes were noticeable 
in details, but not in the principles. The Hindu music of South India and 
the North Indian Muhammadan music are basically one, notwithstanding 
many differences that have developed in the course of centuries. Far from 
being destroyed by the contact with the music imported by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, the idea of raga, for instance, was strengthened by the meeting. 
How can this strange phenomenon be explained ? The answer is astonish- 
ingly simple. There was no clash, the idea of raga with all its associations 
was, under a different name, the basic characteristic of Muhammadan music 
as well as of its Indian sister.* 

In the Muhammadan world, from Persia to its Western extremities. 
North Africa, including Morocco, we find this idea under different names. In 
Egypt it is called simply “melody” (najma) ; in Tunisia “character'' (taba’) 
in Algiers “ work " (sanq a) ; in Syria and Turkey it is called “maqam," really 
dais, in which the singers stand while performing at the palaces, and this is 
applied to the music executed just as is the case with the Indian raga Durban. 

P'or some reason writers on the subject have chosen this last-mentioned 
name, “ maqam,'^ as a general term for the whole phenomenon in the Islamic 
world. We find maqam to be the exact counterpart of raga, a series of notes 
in a certain fixed combination, with definite characteristics, at the disposition 
of the composers, who sing a song in such and such a maqam, exactly in the 
same way as Indian singers execute a song in such and such a raga. Like so 
many ragas in India, as, for instance, Kanhara, Gurjari, Gauri, Multan, the 
maqams often are named after their land of origin — Hejazi. Or they 
bear names descriptive of their character. P'urther the maqams have the 
same spiritual power attributed to them as the ragas and raginis in India. 
They express moods of love, sadness or joy and generate the corresponding con- 
dition in the hearts of listeners. Or their effect is magical, like the maqam 
that, properly executed, attracts evil spirits. 

The parallel between maqams and ragas even goes so far that we find 
that special maqams belong to certain times of the day. At festivals lasting 
from afternoon till morning the sequence of the different maqams is regulated 
by their relation to the hours of day and night. Also the way of execution is 
the same as in 1 ndia. A composition in a maqam is never played by itself, 
but is introduced always by a prelude in which the characteristics of the 
maqam are given an exposition, exactly as is the custom in the alapa in India. 

♦ Lacbmann, Musik des Orients ^ pp. 54 ff. 
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This introduction, called “ synopsis (muhtasari) in Persia ; in Egypt and 
Tunisia, “exposition’* (laqsim); West North Africa, “getting acquainted’' 
(istahbar), is, like the alapa in India, in a free rhythm, unaccompanied. Time 
only starts when the song proper begins. In India as in the Muslim world, 
this prelude gives full scope to the ingenuity of the singer or player. 

It stands to reason that the meeting of two such kindred principles would 
not produce any radical change, but would only result in a change of style and 
alteration of details. I have no scientific foundation yet for the following sug- 
gestion, but I always feel that the strongly nasal voice-production, the prefer- 
ence for the very high registers with neglect of the natural tendencies of each 
individual voice, and the forcing up into these high regions, is a consequence 
of the influence of Islamic ideals, where the custom of singing almost all the 
time in a kind of falsetto voice, is held in high esteem. As far as I can learn, 
the Sanskrit treatises lay great stress on an even development of the voice 
from low to high, and on the proper use of the lower (breast) register, and of 
the basis of the voice production — the diaphragm, or navel as it is styled in the 
Sanskrit texts. 

Of course, apart from the developments in vocal music, instrumental 
music received a great impetus from the meeting of the two cultures. Indian 
music always was strongly vocal by nature, the great majority of solo instru- 
ments, with the sole exception of the vina and the flute, are of Islamic origin. 

There is one more striking parallel between the court singers of the 
Islamic world and the court singers (professionals generally) of India, and 
that is their contempt for the music of the people, from which thtty, however, 
in both cases, originally drew their inspiration. 

Without the basis of folk-music art-music is unthinkable. In India this 
division between art- and folk-music is very old: (Sangitadarpana, I. 4) — 
margade9ivibhagena sangitam dvividham matam — music is considered to be 
twofold by the division into marga and de^I music. This has ultimately re- 
sulted in this very superior attitude of the official musicians. Folk-music, not 
deemed worth official notice, thus escaped the process of gradual petrification 
and degeneration that fell to the lot of art-music. It could develop freely and 
entirely as the Sanskrit ^loka indicates (Sangitadarpana I. 6) : 

tattaddevasthayaritya yat syal lokanuranjakam 
6. de^e de^e tu sangitam tad de^ityabhidhiyate 

“ Whatever music serves in the different countries for the enjoyment of 
the people, according to the custom of the land, is called de9i.” 

It must be kept in mind that marga music was considered as a means to 
reach salvation, and thus was infinitely higher than music that only served for 
the enjoyment of the people. Consequently India, with its endless variety of 
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its countries and population, presents an astonishing variety of folk-music, 
from the most primitive songs of the aboriginal tribes, to the highly developed 
Kirtan in Bengal. Every phase of human life and social circumstances is 
represented in Indian folk-music from birth to death — work, family life, 
war, heroism, and, above all, the relation of the human soul to God. Very 
often this connection is represented under the simile Radha-Krishna, with an 
astounding amount of variations, but also in many unorthodox forms. This 
wide range of human expression gives its unique importance to Indian folk- 
music. The understanding of the real value of folk-music is very young 
everywhere, and its study for musical, sociological, and religious data has 
been inaugurated recently. In India it can hardly be said to be even in its 
incipient stage, and yet this very study would give results that would rejoice 
the entire scientific world. 

Personally I think that the contribution that India has given the world 
in its religious, especially mystical, folk-songs would enrapture a circle much 
wider than that of the scientific world only. The beauty of the melodies and 
their intimate connection with the words that express the deepest spiritual 
truths in simple appealing words have something far more than only scientific 
value. Every province of India has given its contributions. To name a 
few: the south has its Tyagaraja; the west its Tukaram, the Princess 
Mirabai, and the saint Dadu ; the Panjab its Guru Nanak ; and the United 
Provinces, with its spiritual centre Benares, shows a real galaxy of great mystics, 
Kabir, Ramananda, Surdas, Jnanadas, Ravidas, and many others. Bengal, 
finally, has kept the mystical tradition more alive perhaps than any other 
province of India. The highly emotional, sensitive, and artistic temperament 
of the Bengalis perhaps finds its deepest expression in those mystical folk- 
songs alive to this day. 

Muhammadans and Hindus alike have created the most wonderful songs. 
The Bauls, mystical singers of East Bengal, count among them many 
Muhammadans, and it is a very common sight in West Bengal to find a 
Muhammadan singing mystical songs couched in the terminology of Hindu- 
ism with great devotion. In the longing for the mystic unity the division 
between the two creeds is eliminated, which is true as well of singers of the 
other provinces, especially of course in Northern India. 

Purely Hindu, but as strongly mystical, is the Kirtan of Bengal, different 
and more developed than what I have heard and seen under the name 
Sankirtan in other provinces. Bengal Kirtan is an outpouring of fervour, 
deep emotion, and overpowering bhakti. This form of music received its 
great impetus through the fervour kindled by the great religious reformer 
Chaitanya it the beginning of the sixteenth century, when, like a tidal wave 
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religious renascence swept all over Northern India. In certain families the 
tradition of Kirtan music as started by Chaitanya is kept alive still in 
our days. 

Having regard to this mystical predisposition and musical enthusiasm of 
Bengal as a whole, the birth of a man like Rabindranath Tagore was possible 
in that province only. His genius is perhaps the most typical expression of 
the genius of the country, and his music, which has been certainly influenced 
by the classical Indian music, in great evidence in his ancestral home (and, 
for a short period, to some extent even by Western music, especially Irish 
and Scotch folk tunes), is firmly rooted in his own soil, and is unthinkable 
without the background of Baul and Kirtan music. The very fact that the 
direct inspiration of his beautiful and deeply moving songs is to be found in 
folk-music makes it unacceptable to musicians of the old style, who do not 
recognize anything not conforming to the rules of the now petrified system of 
ragas and raginis. 

Tagore has always revolted against rigidity in every sphere of life, and 
the flow of his inspiration discards fixed rules, not through ignorance, for he 
knew the classical system thoroughly well, but because his destiny was to 
realize something else that was incorporated in the unrestrained beauty and 
direct appeal to the heart of the music of his own people. It is in this that 
lies his true greatness. 

The fact that folk-music was unhampered and unrestrained and as such 
escaped the process of growing rigidity of the classical music, was a blessing 
seen from one angle. In this freedom, however, lies the source of the great 
danger that is threatening the folk-music of India. The system of rules and 
regulations gave to classical music a kind of coat of mail, by which it could 
ward off onslaughts from outside, even if it did not protect it against dangers 
threatening from within. Folk-music, however, was entirely unprotected and 
consequently the changing conditions of the present era have played and are 
playing havoc with the treasures it possesses. I have pointed out the great 
dangers in detail on several occasions, and also stressed the fact that an 
adequate systematic recording ought to be organized without delay. 

The dangers are the natural outcome of present-day life, the magnet of 
the cities, the waning of interest in things of the village, the hankering after a 
post, be it a miserable small job in some office, and in connection with this a posi- 
tive aversion from the village and everything appertaining to village life ; the 
transplanting of the customs of the city to the village ; the disastrous effects 
of imported instruments like the harmonium ; the spread of cheap and un- 
lovely records played in every boutique ; all these combine to destroy the 
real life of the people and to ruin the very props of their spiritual being. 
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The time will come when the need for those simple treasures will be felt 
once more. Let them be collected and preserved, faithfully and without bias, 
and in a spirit of love, that the great structure of Indian music may not be 
deprived of its basis, the fructifying source that is folk-music, without which 
no music can subsist. May India open her heart so that Indian music in all 
its divisions may regain its proper place in the whole structure of the Indian 
civilization in renascence, and may the West learn to appreciate these treasures 
of beauty and wisdom, so full of historical interest, so that she may feel once 
more the deep relationship that exists between India and our own Europe. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIA 

SOCIETY 

The Council submit the following Report on the Proceedings of the Society 

for the year ended December 31, 1933. 

Lectures and Functions 

A full programme of lectures and functions was carried out during the 

year. The complete list is as follows : 

January 21. --Visit to the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to inspect the rearrangement of the galleries and an Exhibition of 
Siamese Textiles sent by H.R.H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab to the 
India Society. 

January 25, — Mr. Arthur Upham Pope on “Some Links between the 
Architecture of India and Persia,’^ at the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

February i. — A joint meeting with the Royal Society of Literature at 
2, l 31 oomsbury Square. Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani on “ Shakespeare in 
Indian Literary Criticism.*’ Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

March 23. — Mr. K. de B. Codrington on “ Islamic Art in India,” at the 
Royal Geographical Society. Sir Eric Maclagan presided. 

April 26. — Mr. E. H. Hunt on “The Palampet Temple: a Mediaeval 
Artistic Gem in Hyderabad,” at the Royal Geographical Society. Sir 
P'rancis Younghusband presided. 

May II. — Professor H. G. Rawlinson on “A Visit to Mohenjodaro,” at the 
Royal Sociey of Arts. The Marquess of Zetland presided. 

June 15. — Countess de Coral- Remusat on “ Indian Influences in the Archi- 
tecture and Decoration of Khmer Temples” (in French) at the Institut 
FYan^ais du Royaume-Uni. Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

June 28. — Mr. Kanaiyalal H. Vakil on “ Creative Art of Ancient India,” at 
the Royal Society of Arts. Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

July 5. — Mr. J. C. French on “ Tibetan Art,” at the Royal Geographical 
Society. Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

September 18.— Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., on “The Pallava Temple of 
Narthamalai, ’’ at the Royal Society of Arts. Sir Francis Younghusband 
presided. 
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October ii. — M. Georges Coed^s on “Archaeology in Indo-China: the Recent 
Work of the Iiicole Francjaise d'Extrenie-Orient,”at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

October 25. — M. Eugene Cavaignac on “The vSeleucid Tradition in India 
and its Survival’* (in French), at the Institut Fran^ais du Royaume-Uni. 
Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

Noveynber 8. — Tridandi Swami B. H. Bon on “ Drama and its Influence on 
Indian Religious Life,'" at 17, Bedford Square. Sir Francis Younghusband 
presided. 

The Council again desire to express their sincere thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar for his continued support of the fund, which enables 
them to obtain the services of distinguished specialists on Indian art influences 
in other countries. 


Publications 

Early in the year the Society published “ Ancient Monuments of 
Kashmir,” by Pandit Ram Chandra Kak, a former Director of Archaeology 
in that State. The volume contains a Foreword by Sir Francis Younghus- 
band and an Introduction by Professor I'oucher. 

Two half-yearly numbers of Indian Art and Lkttkrs were issued to 
members. 

Each of these publications have been well received by the English, the 
Indian, and the foreign press. 

Jacquemont Centenarv 

By invitation of M. Martineau, late Governor of Pondicherry, the 
Society was represented at the Centenary celebrations in Paris of Victor 
Jacquemont, the famous F'rench traveller, by Sir PVancis Younghusband. A 
copy of the diary of the traveller has been presented to the Society. 


Kindred Societies 

The friendly intercourse with kindred societies abroad has been well 
maintained. Special thanks are due to the Association Fran^aisedes Amisde 
rOrient in Paris and Strasbourg for their help in sending to the Society 
distinguished scholars to deliver lectures on the Art of Indochina. 

The Kern Institute in Holland again issued a valuable Bibliography of 
Indian Archaeology, and members took advantage of the special price at 
which this publication is made available to them. 
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Council 

The following gentlemen were co-opted during the year under Rule IV. 
to fill vacancies on the Council : 

Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., Mr. William Reid Dick, R.A.. P.R.B.S., and 
Mr. Arthur J. Davis, A.R.A., F.R.I.H.A. The names of these gentlemen 
are now submitted to the Annual Meeting for election to the Council. 

Further, under this Rule, the following members of the Council retire, 
but, being eligible, are proposed for re-election : 

Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, Mr. J. C. French, Sir Malcolm Seton, Sir John 
Thompson, and Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales. 

Donations 

The Council record with gratitude the receipt of the annual grants of 
.;^ioo from His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, and of .^loo from 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, and of .^50 from His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The sum of .^37 los. was received from His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore towards the expenses of the Society’s journal Indian Art and 
Letters. 

Hon. Treasurer 

Mr. L. F. Rushbrook William.s, C.B.E., intimated his desire to retire 
from the office of Hon. Treasurer of the Society on his return to India. His 
resignation was accepted, and the Council express to him their thanks for the 
services rendered by him, Mr. F'. H. Brown, C.l.IL, kindly accepted the 
invitation of the Council to fill the vacancy caused by this retirement. 

Auditors 

The Council desire to record their thanks to the auditors, Messrs. Cor- 
field and Cripwell (Incorporated Accountants), for valued services during 
the year, 

ExiiiiiiTiON OF Modern Indian Art 

Good progress has been made in various parts of India through Regional 
Committees with the preparations for the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art, 
but it has been found advisable to hold it a few weeks later than was contem- 
plated. The Exhibition will therefore be held under the Society’s auspices at 
the New Burlington Galleries from December 3 to Christmas 1934. 

Their Excellencies the Earl and Countess of Willingdon have expressed 
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their desire and intention to promote in every way they can the success of the 
Exhibition, and the Society has been fortunate in securing as patrons of the 
Exhibition the Marquess of Reading, Viscount Halifax, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

So far as arrangements in India are concerned, the Council desire to 
express their appreciation of the action of the Provincial Governments who 
are giving the Regional Committees their practical support. 

Francis Younghusband (Chairman). 

John de La Y alette {Vice-Chairman). 

March 22, 1934. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the India Society was held on Wednes- 
day, April 25, 1934, at 21, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 (by courtesy of the 
House Management Committee). Sir Francis Younghusband presided. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the Annual Report. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Annual Accounts. The 
motion was carried nem. con. 

The Chairman moved, and Sir John Cumming seconded, the election of 
the following office-bearers of the Society : 

Pyesident : The Marquess of Zetland. 

Vice-Presidents : Sir John Marshedl, Dr. Rabindranath d'agore, Mr. 
Abanindranath 'Fagore, Jonkheer de Maress van Swinderen, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, WAl, The Persian Minister, Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswarny, Dr. h)enman W. Ross, Sir P"ric Maclagan, H.E. The 
French Ambassador, H.E. The Japanese Ambassador, d'he l^irector of the 
Ecolc! FraiK^'aisc d’ExtremC'Oricnt, Sir George Hill, The Viscount Halifax, 
Kai Hahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Sir Atul Chatterjec, wSir Denison Ross, The 
High Commissioner for India, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, M. Aime Joseph de 
Fleuriau, H.H. Prince Hidya. 

I/on, Secretary'. Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 

Hon, lyeasurer Mr. V. H. Brown. 

The Chairman moved, and Mrs. Polak seconded, the election of members 
of Council : 

(i) New members : Mr. Philip Connard, Mr. William Reid Dick, Mr. 
Arthur J. Davies. 

(ii) Members who retire by rotation, and were eligible for re-election : 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. Lanchester, Mr. Oldham, Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. de La Valette proposed, and Mr. Polak seconded, the appointment as 
Auditors for the ensuing year of Messrs. Corfield and Cripwell (Incorporated 
Accountants). The motion was carried unanimously. 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARCHEOLOGY 

( 1932 ) 


Tiik new volume of this valuable annual publication is now ready, and is 
again available to members of the Society on advantageous terms, thanks to 
the courtesy of the Kern Institute. The price to members this year is eleven 
shillings and ninepence post free. In case of fluctuation in the exchange 
value of the Dutch guilder it may be necessary to revise the price later. 
Members desiring* copies should communicate with the Hon. Secretary of the 
India Society, and send the remittance to him. The following extracts are 
taken from the Foreword to the new issue : 

“ 'Fhe Indian section shows, indeed, a marked tendency to rapid growth 
owing to the ever increasing number of publications. 

'‘The introductory portion, which is meant to provide a survey of the 
most imp(^rtant discoveries and explorations in the vast field of Indian 
archaeology, wc! wish to maintain at any cost. In the present issue it is, we 
believe, more representative than it has been in the preceding volumes of our 
Bibliography. It will, no doubt, add to the interest of the various contribu- 
tions that in most cases the story of these discoveries is told by their own 
authors. 

“In the leading article Professor Henri Frankfort compares the finds of 
Mohenjodaro with his own dise weries at d'ell Asmar, the ancient capital of 
Eshnunna, in Mesopotamia, and draws important conclusions with regard to 
the history and nature of the ancient Indus Valley civilization. The second 
article wc*, owe to the courtesy of Sir Aurel Stein, who supplies in it a 
fascinating account of his recent lours of antiquarian research in Southern 
Persia. We welcome this contribution not only on account of its intrinsic 
value but also as a renewed token of the keen interest which the distinguished 
explorer has so often evinced in the work of the Kern Institute and particu- 
larly in the Annual Bibliography. M. Joseph Hackin has honoured our 
periodical with a note on the explorations in Afghanistan which the French 
Mission under his able guidance has resumed as soon as the end of the civil 
war rendered archccological excavation, if not absolutely safe, at least practi- 
cable. Students of Indian numismatics will welcome the note which Sir 
Richard Burn has contributed for the second time to this periodical. 

“ Research work in India proper appears to have been greatly restricted in 
consequence of the financial stringency. This will account for the paucity of 
articles relating to archaeological explorations in India. One of the most 
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puzzling sites explored of late years is certainly the temple-mound of Paharpur 
in Bengal, for which we may refer to Dr. Fabri’s lucid summary. For a note 
on newly discovered frescoes in the hirnous rock-cut Buddhist monastery of 
Ajanta we are indebted to Mr. Yazdani, the able Director of Archicoloi^y of 
H.E.H. the Nizamis Government. His article, though brief, is full of 
interest. He has, moreover, hivoured us with a number of i)hotographs, 
reproduced in three of our plates, which add greatly to the valu(? of his com- 
munication. Two of these plates contain photographic reproductions of the 
frescoes themselves, whilst the third consists of three delicate drawings from 
the able pen of Mr. S. Ahmed, the custodian of the cav(*s. These; drawings, 
in which a personal artistic touch is plainly discernible, are of immense help 
in tracing the linework of the ancient frescoes which have suffered irreparable 
damage through various destructive agencies, including human vandalism. 
For it will be seen from our Plate V. that the abominable i)ractice. of scribbling 
one’s name on the walls of ancient buildings is common to both the luist and 
the West. It is at least some comfort to know that in Ajanta this disgraceful 
habit has now been effectually stO[)ped. 

“ Among the countries outside India which have been affected by the 
introduction of Indo-Aryan culture the Island of Ceylon occupies the first 
place. Here, too, archaeological exploration has [)ractically come to a stand- 
still as a result of the unfavourable economic conditions which have even 
withheld the Government from appointing an archccologist to succeed Mr. 
Hocart. In these circumstances it is particularly gratilying that not only 
important e[)igraphical discoveries continue to be made but that they are 
pul)li.shed in a scholarly fashion by Mr. Paranavitana, the learned e^ditor ol 
the Epigraphia Zeylanica. A note contributed by that able (tpigraphist to the 
present volume will convey an excellent idea ot the great importance ol those 
documents for the history of ancient Lanka. 

“ In Indo-China archaeological research appears to have suffered less from 
evil times than in the other regions with which we are concerned. 1 he vivid 
account of the work accomplished during the year under review which we owe 
to M. Ccedes, the distinguished head of the Ecole Eran^wise d hxtvcmc-Oncnf , 
bears testimony to a remarkable and fruitful activity in various fields of 
antiquarian exploration, among which prehistoric studies take a prominent 
place. The imposing monograph on the famous temple of Angkor Vat with 
its beautiful series of well reproduced plates, to which Dr. A. J. Bernct 
Kempers draws attention in a brief review, show's that the French School of 
Hanoi is also continuing its publications with undiminishe.d vigour. 

“ In the restoration of ancient temples the trench architects and archaeo- 
logists of Indo-China have now adopted the same methods which have been 
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followed with such signal success in the reconstruction of the Hindu monu- 
ments of Java. This is certainly the best vindication of the merits of these 
methods, once severely criticized in certain quarters, which the Director and 
members of the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands India could have hoped 
for. This eloquent confirmation of their policy will be all the more welcome 
in circumstances so distressing for Dr. Bosch and the able officers of his 
Department. The economic crisis by which Netherlands India has been 
stricken, perhaps more severely than any other country of the world, has necessi- 
tated such serious curtailments in men and means, that the ' Oudheidkundige 
Dienst ’ has been reduced to a position of mere subsistence. No funds are 
now available for the continuance of that lofty task, in the discharge of which 
the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands India has earned the gratitude not 
only of the indigenous population but of the whole civilized world. 

“ It is gratifying that in the prevailing unhivourable conditions the cause of 
Indo~Javancse archaeology is still being promoted by private effort. In this 
connection we may quote the exhaustive treatise which Dr. A. N. J. Thomassen 
a Thuessink van der Hoop has devoted to the curious megalithic remains of 
Southern Sumatra. We have found the author willing to contribute a 
summary of his book to the present volume.” 


BOOK REVIEW 

History of the Rdshtrakuias {Rdthodas). [From the beginning to the migration of Rao Siha 
towards Marwar.] I^y Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Superintendent, Archoeological 
Department, Jodhpur. Marwar State Press, Jodhpur, 1933. Rs. 2. 

The Archaeological Dtjpartment of Jodhpur is to be congratulated on the publication of what 
we believe to be the first monograph of this character appearing under its auspices, compiled by 
its learned Superintendent, who has devoted considerable research to the early history of Marwar. 
In this volume the author has assembled and amplified matter p’-eviously published in a historical 
work in Hindi and in two papers jjrinted in \\\q/RAS. All the inscriptions hitherto discovered 
relating to the several Rfishtrakuta dynasties and branches and the Gahadavalas of Kanauj have 
been examined and discussed, and genealogical tables prepared from the information available. 
This is very useful work. But when the writer seeks to establish that the Rashtrakutas were 
Suryavamsis, that they came down “ from the north (apparently from the region of what is now 
known as the Panjab) and moved at some early period to Kanauj and on to Maharashtra, that the 
Gahatjavalas were Rashtrakutas (and that the very title “Gahadavala” was derived from 
Giidhipura, one of the ancient names of Kananj !), he treads on very debatable ground. He is 
in no way daunted, however, by the contrary views held by other scholars, and puts forward his 
reasons for his own conclusions. Incidentally, in an Appendix, the unreliability of the Priflivlraja 
Rdso for genuine historical purposes has been fully demonstrated. 

C. E. A. W. 0 , 
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THE INDIA SOCIETY 

‘‘ ancient history and the art of India are of unique interest in the 

X history of human endeavour.” These words arc taken from the reply of 
His Majesty King George V. to the address presented to him on the opening of 
the School of Oriental Studies on February 23, 19 1 7. I'he India Society is anxious 
to give, within the limits of its opportunities and resources, practical application 
to this noteworthy utterance, and invites the adhesion of all who sympathize and 
agree with it. 

OBJECTS 

The India Society was founded in the year 1910 by a small body of scholars, 
artists, and men of letters (both Ehiglish and Indian) with the oliject of pro- 
moting in the West and in India itself a better apfireciation and understanding 
of the historic culture of India, especially as represented in the Arts. During the 
years which followed the Society has won for its work the sympathy and active 
support of a distinguished body of members, including several of the ruling Princes 
of India, together with leaders in art, literature, and the public services in many 
quarters of the w'orld. 

It holds itself entirely aloof from the political controversies of the day, anti seeks 
to unite its members, and all whom its influence can reach, in the study and 
admiration of those aspects of Indian culture whose beauty and nobility can 
be recognized and ap[)reciated by all. 

LECTURES AND CONFERENCES 

Lectures at which papers are read by leading British, Indian, and Continental 
specialists, have become a regular and important feature of the Society’s activities. 
In order that members resident abroad may be able to share in the benefit of these 
Lectures, papers and proceedings are published from time to time in Indian 
Art and Leiters, together with additional articles from the Society's corre- 
spondents abroad, and book reviews. Visits to private collections of Oriental 
Art are also arranged, l^xhibitions are organised from time to time. 

TERMS Ob' MEMBERSHIP 

The Annual Subscription for members who join after December 31, 1928, 
is One and a half Guineas iis. 6d.), payable on election, and on January i of 
eiich succeeding year. Life Subscription, Twelve Guineas. Cheques should be made 
payable to “ The India Society ” and crossed ^'‘Lloyds BankT Eorms of application 
for membership can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 3 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. i. Members receive free in return for their subscription (i) the 
annual volume of the Society on Indian Art and Literature, (ii) the Journal 
of the Society, entitled Indian Art and I.etters, and, when in Great Britain, 
invitations to the Society’s lectures and meetings, or to those of the Association 
Fran9aise des Amis de POrient, whilst staying in Paris or Strasbourg. 

Similar facilities on the Continent arc offered to members by Lcs Amis de 
rOrient in Brussels and Der Vereeniging Van Vrienden der Aziatische Kunst in 
Amsterdam. Members should, however, in each case first write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the India Society for a letter of introduction to these foreign societies, 



PUBLICATIONS ON INDIAN ART 


Prices to Members 

(Wfien art* not iuckuled in the annual snbscripliun which covers the hook of that 
particular year and tlie journal.) 


BOOKS 

•rHE MUSIC OK FTINDOSTAN, by A. H. Kox-Stranoways. £o 

THE RJiEATION BJiTWl'TiN THE ART Ol- INDIA AND 

JAVA, by Dr. J. Pii. V(xtki.. £o 
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by H. M. OiDVANi. l.o 
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Lai^rkncI' Binyon and Sir William Rothknsikin, with a 

Foreword by Sir Hkrlllks Rkad. £i 

THE BACH CAV 1 <:S IN GWALlOlt STATE’,, witli text by 
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English Translation by Isdwako Thompson. £o 
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with an Introduction by Lacrk.nce Binyun. /, i 
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WESTERN INDIA, by Prof. Norman Brown. £o 
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by Dr. Arnold A. Bake. £o 
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FOR THE YEAR 1932. (Published by the Kern Instttlte.) £0 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To The Hon. Secretary, 

THE INDIA SOCIETY, 

3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 


Sir, 

I desire to become M^ember^ "THE INDIA SOCIETY, and shall be glad if you will 

bring my name before the Committee at their next Meeting. 


Name and full designation^ as it should 
appear in the List of Members 



Full permanent address 


Date 

My temporary address until is: 


Members are invited to pay their subscriptions by means of the Society's Banker’s Form. 
Cheques should be made payable to “The India Society ” and crossed " Lloyds Bank." 


1 enclose my subscription for 


( Life Meml)ership, £12 
I Ordinary £ i 


i 2 s. od. 

IIS. 6d. 
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BANKER’S FORM 
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Messrs* 


/Iddress 


Please pay lo the India aSociety’s Account at Lloyds Bank, jSa, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. i, my Annual Subscription of One and a half Guineas now^ and on 
the 15 / of January every succeeding^ year unless othertvise ordered, 

(Signed) 

£i I IS. 6ft. 


This Order to be filled in by the Member, signed, and returned to the Hon. Treasurer 
India Society, 3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 

♦ Fill in Name and Address oiyour Banker. 
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INDIAN ART AND 
LETTERS 

[The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors. The India Society does not hold itself responsible for them.] 

NEW SERIES. VOL. Vlll., No. 2 

THE INDIA SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION OF MODERN INDIAN 
ART IN LONDON, DECEMBER, 1934 

(Report hy the Honorary Organizer) 

The great event of last year among the India Society’s activities was the 
holding of an Exhibition of Modern Indian Art at the New Burlington 
Galleries in London, which Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York 
was graciously pleased to open. 

The arrangements in England were made by the Council of the Society, 
and those in India by five Regional Committees, particulars of which will be 
found hereafter, Mr. John de La Valette acting as honorary organizer. 

From the outset the undertaking enjoyed the support of Their Excel- 
lencies Lord and Lady Willingdon and of the Provincial Governments in 
India, while the following gentlemen extended their patronage to it: The 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O. ; The Right Hon. Viscount Halifax, P.C., K.G., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. ; The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoarc, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 
M.P. ; Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

Mr. F. J. P. Richter and Mr. F. H. Brown took an active part in the 
preparatory work, while the heavy task of arranging and cataloguing the 
exhibits was kindly undertaken by Mr. Lionel Heath and Mr. P. H. Andrews. 

To Captain Gladstone Solomon and Mr. Barada Ukil, who came to 
London before the opening of the Exhibition, the Council is indebted for 
much assistance in the final arrangements of the Bombay and Northern India 
sections. For much helpful work in India in collecting and selecting the 
exhibits the Council has to express its thanks to the Regional Committees 
in India and to their Honorary Secretaries. If the final effect of the works 
upon visitors was as favourable as it was generally stated by critics to be, this 
result is due to the sound discrimination exercised by the Regional Com- 
mittees in organizing their respective sections. 

Some of the public activities which accompanied the Exhibition are 
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enumerated hereafter. It will be seen that the Exhibition has amply fulfilled 
its purpose of acquainting the public in England with the healthy art move- 
ments which are developing in all parts of India, and future exhibitions of a 
similar kind are looked forward to by artists as well as the general public in 
England with keen anticipation. 


PRESS LUNCHEON 

Prior to the opening of the Exhibition Sir Francis Younghusband presided 
at a luncheon on December 7, 1934, at the Royal Societies Club, to a number 
of representatives of the Press, and acquainted them with the general aims 
of the Exhibition, after which Mr. de La Valette addressed those present in the 
following terms ; 

I am doubly glad to have the opportunity of seconding Sir Francis 
Younghusband in wishing a hearty welcome to the representatives of the 
Press, because I feel that the occasion which brings us together sets its seal 
on the efforts of the India Society throughout the well-nigh twenty -five years 
during which it has been my privilege to have been associated with its work. 

As you are no doubt all aware, when the India Society was founded in 
1910 by a number of English and Indian lovers of the art of the East, the 
words Indian and Art were almost looked upon as contradictory. If Indian 
work was accepted as being good art, it was generally assumed to be either 
Persian or Chinese or anything else except Indian. I may say that the 
immediate cause of the founding of the Society was a remark to this effect 
made by an eminent authority who, alas ! is no longer with us, and con- 
sequently unable to admit with the fairness which was his outstanding 
characteristic that the views which he then expressed were unfounded. 

The interest in Indian art which has been growing during the last twenty- 
five years has been greatly stimulated by the work done by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India since its reorganization by Sir John Marshall under 
the aegis of Lord Curzon. It is not only that the actual discoveries made by 
Sir John Marshall and his enthusiastic collaborators have provided materia 
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for the forming of a truer judgment on the valuable contribution made by 
India to the art treasures of the world, but the interest aroused by the work of 
the survey and the enthusiasm which it has stimulated among Englishmen 
and Indians alike have caused many of the important Indian States to take a 
systematic interest in the artistic movements within their borders, not only 
those of the past, but also of the present. 

Foremost amongst them is of course Hyderabad State with its famous 
treasures at Ajanta, Ellora, Warangal, Bidar and elsewhere in the Nizam’s 
dominions. Interesting work of conservation was also done in the case of the 
Bagh Caves in Gwalior State. 

The outcome of all this research into past achievements and the support 
of present-day artistic activities has been a renaissance of Indian art in all 
parts of the Peninsula both in British India and in the States. At the 
beginning of this century a vigorous movement of artistic revival started in 
Calcutta under the inspiring lead of several members of the Tagore family 
which was based upon a continuity of tradition with the artistic past of India. 
This movement spread outside the borders of Bengal, partly through Bengali 
artists who settled in other parts of the country, and partly because young 
artists from other parts of the Peninsula visited the School of Oriental Art at 
Calcutta and the Institute founded by the poet Rabindranath Tagore at 
Shantiniketan. 

During the same period an equally vigorous revival of Indian art took 
place in Western India under the influence of the Sir J. ). School of Art at 
Bombay, which during the last fifteen years has been under the energetic 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone Solomon. The underlying principle of this 
artistic movement was that Indian art students should avail themselves of 
European technique and methods for the purpose of acquiring greater skill 
with which to give effect to their artistic aspirations, whether these were based 
on purely Indian conceptions or influenced by a European outlook. 

In view of the strong local traditions in all the arts and crafts which 
have persisted in India from remote times to the present day it is not sur- 
prising to find that the foregoing trends of artistic development should have 
been modified in other parts of India by local influences to the extent of 
representing more or less well-defined local schools of artistic thought and 
achievement. In Southern India, for instance, the traditions which have 
existed in the great States of Travancore and Mysore, and the patronage 
extended to the arts by their rulers, have exercised a definite influence on the 
art of Southern India, of which you will find indications in the works sent in 
by the Regional Committee of Madras. At the other end of India in places 
like Lucknow and Lahore the influences of the Moghul invasion have survived 
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in so many vigorous examples that they are bound to affect the artists of those 
centres. At Delhi, now the capital of the whole of India, there has also in 
recent years grown up a strong local artistic movement in which the brothers 
Ukil, themselves offshoots of the Bengal School, have taken an active part. 
Finally, one might perhaps again refer to Hyderabad and say that the interest- 
ing collections of pictures, assembled by that great art lover Sir Akbar 
Hydari, and the researches to which they have led, have made it clear that 
there has existed in the Deccan a local tradition of painting holding an inter- 
mediate place between the Moghul painting of the North and the Southern 
Schools and which has persisted with an unbroken tradition, if not always at 
the same level of achievement, down to our day. 

The problem of the India Society in arranging the present Exhibition has 
been to try to combine within one London art gallery a bird’s-eye view of 
so much of all these different schools of thought and achievement as has pre- 
served or recently developed its strength and vigour. 

For this purpose the Council of the Society got in touch with its good 
friends in all parts of India with a view to forming Regional Committees 
which were to arrange for really representative collections being sent from their 
respective regions. In Bombay the assistance of Mr. Gladstone Solomon, the 
Principal of the Bombay School of Art, and Mr. Kanaiyalal Vakil was forthwith 
secured on the practical side, while Sir Pheroze Sethna, Mr. Jayakar and others 
extended the benefit of their experience and their enthusiasm as art lovers to 
the undertaking, with the result that an influential Regional Committee was 
formed for Western India under the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, 
Lord Brabourne. In Calcutta, with the support of Mr, Mukul Dey, the 
Director of the School of Art, various members of the Tagore family and 
other art lovers in Bengal, a similar Representative Committee was formed 
under the patronage of Sir John Anderson. 

In Madras equally satisfactory and helpful arrangements were made for 
us through the kind assistance of Profes.sor Krishnamaswami Aiyengar and 
Mr. Roy Chowdhuri, the Principal of the Madras School of Art, with the sup- 
port of the Madras Government, 

At New Delhi we were fortunate in securing the energetic services of 
Mr. Barada Ukil, one of three artistic brothers, to whom the present art 
movement in that part of India owes much of its vigour. Through the sup- 
port of Mr. J. N. G. Johnson, the Commissioner for Delhi, and many in- 
fluential art lovers, both Indian and British, Mr. Ukil was able to bring to 
London a very noteworthy collection of works not only from Northern Indian 
artists, but also from the private collections of Their Highnesses the Maharajas 
of Patiala and I ndore. 
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At Lucknow the Director of the School of Art, Mr. Asit Kumar Haidar, 
himself a delicate artist, supported by the Provincial Government, likewise 
sent in a collection of the excellence of which you will be able to judge for 
yourselves in the Galleries. P rom the Art Schools of the States of Baroda, 
Kashmir and Jaipur works were also received, which add to the interest and 
comprehensive character of this display. 

Finally, we have to acknowledge the courtesy of art collectors in this 
country for lending us some of their treasures. F'oremost among these is Her 
Majesty the Queen, who graciously granted permission for the inclusion of two 
interesting paintings, one by Mr. Fyzee Rahamin and the other by Mr. Ranada 
Ukil. 

I think you will see from the foregoing that the India Society has 
made a serious, and I hope you will find a successful, effort to present for the 
first time outside India a truly comprehensive survey of all the artistic move- 
ments which are alive in India to-day. 

How you are to judge the results is a matter on which fortunately it is 
not my duty to advise an illustrious body of critics. But 1 may, perhaps, be 
allowed to sympathize with you in the difficulty of your task, especially in 
view of the great importance which will be attached to everything which you 
will say. The difficulty for a European art critic in trying to asst\ss at its 
proper value the achievements of artists whose outlook, aims, and motives are 
so different from any with which Europeans are familiar must singularly com- 
plicate your present task. 

As for the responsibility which you bear in passing judgment, it is accen- 
tuated by the fact that Indian artists are rarely afforded a chance to have 
their achievements judged by independent critics not already intimately 
acquainted with, and perhaps biased by, certain specific currents in Indian 
art. I believe that what Indian artists need before all else is sound criticism ; 
criticism which will be neither warped by preconceived European notions nor, 
as is sometimes the case in India, by equally biased nationalistic conceptions. 
Art may well be a universal language, but the ideas expressed by specific 
works of art are not necessarily of equal universal appeal in all countries. 
Nor can they always be freely understood without some philosophic or 
religious preparation. Take, for instance, the Italian primitives. What we 
in the India Society have found is that there is a large body of men and 
women in this country who are genuinely interested in what Indian artists 
have to say and the manner in which they say it. What we hope from 
the work of those of you who are present here to-day is that on the one hand 
you will add to the understanding of Indian art by the people of this country, 

and on the other that you will be helpful to Indian artists by your unvarnished, 
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and yet friendly and constructive, criticisms of their achievements or their 
shortcomings. 

For true friendship should prove itself as much by praise as by just 
correction. 

To the extent that you will succeed in these two directions you will, 
I can assure you, have rendered a great service both to this country and 
to India, for you will have made for a better understanding between the two 
peoples at a time when such understanding was more valuable and more 
urgently necessary than at any other time in this country’s history. 

OPENING CEREMONY 

On Monday, December lo, 1934, at noon. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, attended by the Lady Helen Graham, opened the Society’s 
Exhibition of Modern Indian Art at the New Burlington Galleries. 

Her Royal Highness was received by the Marquess of Zetland (Presi- 
dent), Sir Francis Younghusband (Chairman), Mr. John de La Valette (Hon. 
Organizer of the fcixhibition and Vice-Chairman), and members of the 
Council. 

The Maharaj-Kumari Sudharani of Burdwan presented Her Royal 
Highness with a bouquet. 

Members and guests who accepted invitations to be present included : 

The Marchioness of Zetland, Lady Younghusband, the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Reading, the Duchess of Atholl, Lord and Lady Ampthill, 
the Maharaja of Burdwan, the Maharaj-Kumar of Burdwan, the Chinese 
Minister and Madame Quo, Sir Austen and Lady Chamberlain, Princess 
Sophia Duleep Singh, the Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, Lord and Lady Iliffe, 
Sir William Llewellyn (President of the Royal Academy), Lord and Lady 
Augustus Loftus, Lord and Lady Lloyd, Mr. J, A. Milne (Chairman of the 
Royal Society of Arts), His Excellency the Nepalese Minister, Sir Basil and 
Lady Blackett, Sir Denys and I.ady Bray, Sir Felix and Lady Brunner, Sir 
Albion Banerji, Sir Charles and Lady Bayley, Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., and 
Mrs. Butler, Lady Butler, Lady Beauchamp, Sir Ross and Lady Barker, 
Lady Carmichael, Sir Atul and Lady Chatterjee, Sir John and Lady Cole- 
ridge, Sir John Gumming, Sir William and Lady Crawford, Sir Hugh and 
Lady Cocke, l-ady (Alexander) Campbell, Sir Alfred and Lady Chatterton, 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Louis and Lady Dane, Sir Weldon and Lady 
Dalrymple-Champneys, Lady Dawkins, Mrs. John de La Valette, the Hon. 
Mrs. Grant Duff, Lady Eckstein, Sir William and Lady Foster, Sir Charles 
and Lady Fawcett, Sir Hamilton and Lady Grant, Sir Reginald and Lady 
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Glancy, Sir Edward and Lady Gait, Sir Murray and Lady Hammick, Lady 
Hartog, Sir Stanley and Lady Jackson, Sir Reginald Johnston, Sir Cecil and 
Lady Kisch, Lady Keymer, Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, Sir Walter 
Lawrence, Sir Edward and I.ady Maclagan, Sir Reginald and Lady Mant, 
Sir Henry and Lady McMahon, Lady (John) Manshall. the Hon. Mrs. M. 
Meade, Sir Francis and Lady Oppenheim, Lady Pearson, Sir Abdul and Lady 
Qadir, Mr. Ranganatha Rao (Mysore Trade Commissioner). Sir Frederick and 
Lady Sykes, Sir Malcolm and Lady Seton, Sir Findlatcr Stewart, Sir Ronald 
and Lady Storrs, Lady Solomon, Sir Charles and Lady Tegart, Sir Rrumwell 
Thomas, Mr. P'. H. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Brown, Mr. F. H. Brown and 
Miss Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Beresford, Mr. and Mrs. K. de B. Codrington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Davis, Mr. J. H. Drummond, Mr. R. B. Ewbank, Miss 
Christina Foyle, Miss Margaret Farquharson, Mr. and Mrs. Basil Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. M. Green, Sheikh Abdul Hamid, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Heath, 
Mr. Leonard Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Jerrold, Miss de Laredo, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip de Laszlo, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. Hugh 
Molson, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Montgomery, Colonel and Mrs. W. G. 
Neale, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Polak, Mr. George Pilcher, Mr. P. J. Patrick, 
Mr. Gladstone Solomon, Mr. R. R. Tatlock, Mrs. Patrick Villiers Stuart, Mr. 
Barada Ukil. 

The following speeches were made upon this occasion : 

Lord Zetland (President): Your Royal Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — Not only the organizers of this Exhibition, for whom I am particularly 
authorized to speak, but the artists whose works are displayed around these 
walls, and many of their fellow-countrymen who appreciate the significance of 
the flowering of art which has been one of the features of the intellectual 
life of India during recent years, will be more than grateful to your Royal 
Highness for the sympathetic interest which you are showing in the move- 
ment by your presence here to-day. 

What, it may be asked, is the significance of the recent art movements 
in India ? The first question to which one naturally seeks a reply, when 
trying to assess the value of any particular movement, is this : Is it creative, 
or is it merely imitative ? Is it the outcome of a genuine and instinctive 
impulse towards self-expression, or is the motive force behind it merely a 
desire on the part of the artist to taste the enjoyment which is always to be 
derived from the conscious mastery of a particular technique .■* 

1 have no hesitation in placing the modern art movement in India in the 
first of these two categories. 

The art of India has certainly been affected by contact with the art of 
Europe, more particularly perhaps in the west of India than in the east, and 
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there have perhaps been occasions on which it has been in danger of becoming 
merely imitative. But whenever such a tendency has displayed itself, the 
movement has always languished. 

Speaking from my own experience, which I admit is confined almost 
entirely to developments in Bengal, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
art of India of to-day is true to what may be described as having been through- 
out the centuries the distinguishing characteristic of Hindu as compared with 
European art — namely this, that it has been the aim of the artist to give 
expression to mental concepts rather than to reproduce the objects of the 
external world which he sees around him. 

But there is much more behind the movement than a very natural 
inclination on the part of the Indian artist to base himself upon the art canons 
of his own people. The driving force behind the movement which was set on 
foot at the beginning of the present century by two members of a very 
remarkable family, Mr. Goganendranath Tagore and Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, was undoubtedly a spiritual impulse which was the outcome of a 
growing realization upon their part that not politically only, but in the sphere 
of culture also, their country had fallen under the domination of an alien ideal. 
It was the same spirit of revolt against the undue Westernization of India 
that played so large a part in the Nationalist movement that inspired 
the little circle of men who brought into being the modern School of Art in 
Bengal. 

‘*The National movement," to quote the words of the late Mr. C. R. 
Das, “has no justification if it does not carry with it some hope of a new 
manifestation of the Indian genius in relation to the real needs of life," and it 
is interesting to recall the fact as an indication of the subconscious nature of 
the impulse which drove the brothers Tagore upon their way that they were 
at that time ignorant, as they themselves have told me, of both the tradition 
and the formulae of the Silpasastras, the ancient Indian classic of fine art. 

I have recalled these few facts for the purpose of showing that there is 
good reason for the view that I have expressed, that the work which you will 
see exhibited round these walls is a thing of the spirit and that it is conse- 
quently of high significance. 

It would, of course, be easy to talk at great length upon that aspect of 
the case, but I must not trench further upon your Royal Highness time. 
There are one or two gentlemen whom I desire to invite to say a few words 
before I ask your Royal Highness to declare the Exhibition open. 

There is Sir William Llewellyn, President of the Royal Academy, who 
is here to extend the hand of friendship from the artists of this country to their 
colleagues in India; Mr* R. A. Butler, who, in the unavoidable absence of Sir 
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Samuel Hoare, is here to accord to them a hearty welcome from the Govern- 
ment ; and the Maharaja of Burdwan, a generous patron of Indian art, who 
will welcome in England the opportunity which this Exhibition is affording to 
his fellow-countrymen of exhibiting their work at the very heart of the Empire 
to which they belong. 

Let me only add these words — that a very special measure of gratitude 
is due to Mr. de La Valette, the honorary organizer of this Exhibition, with- 
out whose powerful aid we should scarcely have found it possible to bring our 
enterprise to a satisfactory issue. (Applause.) Also to Mr. Richter and 
Mr. F. H. Brown, the honorary secretary and the honorary treasurer of this 
Exhibition respectively, for the time and ability which they have devoted to 
the work of organization (applause); and to Mr. Lionel Heath and 
Mr. F. H. Andrews, who shouldered much of the burden of arranging and 
cataloguing the exhibits. 

Sir Francis Younghusband read a telegram from Lady Willingdon, 
expressing all good wishes for the Exhibition, and grateful and respectful 
thanks to the Duchess of York for her presence. 

Sir William Llewellyn : I would wish to add my voice to the welcome 
which is given to this lixhibition which you see here to-day. You have heard 
that it is the first complete survey of modern Indian art that is presented in 
this or any other country. It is right that London should be the first place 
in which such an Elxhibition should take place — outside India, that is to say. 
Great praise is due to those who have promoted it — to the India Society, to 
the Regional Committees which have gathered together the work, and especi- 
ally, as Lord Zetland has said, to Mr. John de La Valette, the organizer of it. 

I am sure that English artists will be very interested in this Exhibition, and 
that should be to Indian artists, I think, a matter of concern. English artists 
have an opportunity on every side of acquainting themselves with art trends 
in Europe, but they have had very little opportunity of knowing what was 
taking place in India, and this Exhibition will from that point of view alone 
be of great interest to them. 

In to-day’s Times you probably all read the notictr, which was, I thought, 
a very nice notice. It says that it proves that, “ practically all over India, the 
native talent familiar to us in works of the past survives and is well worth 
cultivating.”* 

That, of course, is a very, very important point. The tendency to-day is 
to communize everything, to universalize everything in all matters of life, and 
art does not escape. Means of communication, in fact all the modern in- 
ventions of which we are well aware, tend to make countries come so close 
♦ The notice referred to appears on a later page. 
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together that they are becoming all alike. We all more or less dress alike all 
over the worlds and we have the same kind of vehicles to travel about in, and 
in every way possible life in all countries is becoming the same as in all 
others. This tendency to-day to universalize art will have a very great in- 
fluence upon the art of the future, but I hope it will prove to be an absolute 
impossibility : for when countries give up their characteristic arts there is an 
end to their individuality. Art is really the revelation of the life of the 
country in which it is produced, and so we hope that in India we shall find 
work characteristic of that country. 

It is impossible that much good can come to Indian art from the mere 
copying of Western methods. Nothing I have seen in the Exhibition gives 
cause for this fear. Students may come here — a few do — to train them- 
selves, to get technical knowledge with which to go back to their own 
country, but it is the spirit that is in them and that belongs to their country 
which will enable them to produce characteristic work. 

There is bound to be some Western influence, but I hope that it will not 
be carried too far, and that it will be used as a means to improve technique 
and not as a substitute for native inspiration. 

We are glad to see all around us work that indicates that India is develop- 
ing on her own lines. I am sure that there will be other Exhibitions of this 
kind over here, and English artists will cordially welcome them. 

Mr. R. a. Butler, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India: 1 am very 
grateful for the opportunity of saying a few words on the occasion of the 
opening of this representative Exhibition of Indian Art. Its importance has 
been shown by the presence of your Royal Highness and your kind consent 
to open the Exhibition. 

The India Society, since its foundation in 1910, has done great good 
work and rendered invaluable assistance in promoting interest in the culture 
of India and in her art, not only in this country but in Europe. It is no mean 
feat to have organized in London out of India so comprehensive an Exhibition 
as this, and if I may say so the India Society has surpassed itself. (Applause.) 

I am very glad of this opportunity for voicing on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, on behalf of the various Provincial Governments, and on 
behalf of my Right Honourable friend the Secretary of State, who is unavoid- 
ably prevented from being here to-day owing to his impending activities this 
afternoon in Parliament on the occasion of the historic debates that are to take 
place there — I am very pleased to have the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
those Governments and my Bight Honourable friend, and to express their 
gratification to the Society for what it has achieved to-day, and their congratu- 
lations to India on this magnificent Exhibition which we see around us. 
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I do not think it would have been possible to collect from every corner in 
India so many typical examples of the work of Indian artists, had it not been 
for the kindness of collectors, headed by Her Majesty the Queen, who has 
lent two of her works on this occasion, the Provincial Governments, and 
several of the Princes, themselves patrons of the arts, who have so generously 
lent examples of their own treasures. 

It is refreshing to some of us, who think of India very often in terms ot 
politics, to realize her achievements in other fields, and to realize that some of 
the treasures which we see to-day are in fact the legitimate successors of those 
which were there before the time of British rule. 

In this connection I think it right to refer to the great work which the 
British Government has itself tried to do. I need only mention two names, 
those of Lord Curzon and Sir John Marshall, and the work that they have 
done in aiding India to conserve these treasures and to develop the treasures 
which she already had. 

It is very valuable for us, too, to realize the importance of art and its 
place in the daily life of India, its effect on Indian character and on the Indian 
manner of living. This understanding is essential at a time when this country 
is taking so deep an interest in all that India does and means. 

It is a fact in history that a political awakening is often accompanied by 
a resurgence of the arts ; and if the extent of this political awakening can be 
gauged or measured by the extent and range of the artistic treasures which 
we see around us, I think it will be a great encouragement to those of us who 
are interesting ourselves in this era of India's development that it should be 
inspired by such a luxuriant and artistic growth as we see around us in this 
Exhibition. 1 hope it will be the forerunner of many other Exhibitions of 
the same sort. (Applause.) 

The Maharaja of Burdwan : It is a matter of very great gratification 
to me to-day to find that the President of the India Society is the Marquess of 
Zetland, who as Earl Ronaldshay took such an active and live interest in the 
art of Bengal. It is true that less than half the room here has been labelled 
as of the Bengal School, but it is equally true that the majority of the pictures 
which hail from Northern India and Lucknow are by Bengali artists, which 
shows that the influence of Be igal is not lim ted to its province. 

When your Royal Highness entered this Exhibition, you came through 
the Hall of Bombay. Bombay being the gateway of India, the Western 
influence would be seen there more perceptibly than in this room. Bombay is 
fortunate in having a prophet in M r. Solomon, and one who is wide awake to the 
fact that Indian artists can learn many useful things from their Western col- 
leagues, so long as they keep their own spirit alive. 
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These Exhibitions have not only a great educative value, but they have 
this additional value that those of us who wish to see the relationship between 
Britain and India closer consider it a great honour to India that her first 
Exhibition of this kind should have been held in the metropolis of the 
Empire. 

There is one thing more to be said about these Exhibitions, and that is 
that in spite of the influences both from the F'ar East and the West, the 
modern school of painting in India is trying to build up on its own traditions. 

I only regret one fact, and that is there are not enough Mohammedan 
competitors here. When I was in Bengal I often used to encourage young 
Mohammedans from Lucknow and elsewhere to carry on their ancient art, 
and I hope that in a future Exhibition we shall see the spirit of Moghul and 
I ndo- Persian painting more fittingly depicted than we find it to-day. 

In conclusion, may 1 say to your Royal Highness that the Royal Family 
have always taken an interest in India, and it is a great compliment to India 
that your Royal Highness should have come here to-day to open this Exhibi- 
tion. (Applause.) 

H.R. H. TiiK Duchess of York then declared the Exhibition open, 
saying : I am sure that many people will be most grateful to the India Society 
for assembling in London such an interesting collection of modern Indian art, 
and in declaring the Exhibition open, I hope that it will meet with the 
encouragement and the admiration that it so fully deserves. 

For the convenience of readers the notice in The Times of December lo, 
1934, referred to by Sir William Llewellyn, is here reproduced by permission : 

MODERN INDIAN ART 
EFFECTS OF WESTERN INFLUENCE 
Exhibition in London 

To be opened to-day by the Duchess of York, at the New Burlington Galleries, the 
Exhibition of Modern Indian Art which has been organized by the India Society was well worth 
the effort. It is a much better exhibition than the somewhat scrappy representations of 
contemporary Indian art that we have had hitherto in London would have led anyone to expect, 
which is to say that it has completely fulfilled its purpose. 

To prevent misunderstanding, the exhibition does not contain many works that can be called 
masterpieces, but it does prove that, practically all over India, the native talent familiar to us in 
works of the past survives and is well worth cultivating. So far as can be judged the representation 
of the different parts of India is fairly well balanced, and it is unlikely that anything of special 
significance has been ignored. 

The exhibition consists of nearly 500 works in oil and water-colour painting, drawing, 
engraving, sculpture, and architecture — represented by drawings and photographs. A good 
many of the works are loans. Thus, the Queen has lent two paintings, one by Mr. Fyzee Rahamin 
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and one by Mr. Ranada Ukil, and other works are from local art schools and museums and the 
private collections of native Princes, the Maharajah of Patiala in particular, and British officials. 

Ihe works are grouped according to States and Provinces. This makes for convenience, 
though it would be extremely rash for anybody but a person thoroughly well acquainted with the 
whole history of Indian art to attempt a definition of local styles. The broad division is that 
between the work of the Bombay school and that from other parts of India. It is at Bombay 
that the application of Western methods of teaching has gone farthest. Speaking generally, it can 
be said that the results— in the first gallery— seem to show that such teaching can be digested 
without serious disturbance to the native tradition. A fair statement of the case would be to say 
that, having regard to contemporary conditions, the work from Bombay strikes one as being more 
businesslike, but that many of the things of the highest artistic interest are to be found elsewhere. 

Examples which may be quoted are “ Goddess Durga,"’ by Ranada Ukil ; “ Saptasur (The 
Seven Tunes),’* by Sarada Ukil; “The Midnight Oflering,” by Sudhir Khastgir; “Mythic 
Dance,” by Roop Krishna; “The Zita Player,” by Asit K. Haidar; “The Lost Tune,” by 
Kiranmoy Dhar Illustrations to the Arabian Nights,” by Abanindranath I'agore; “The 
Storm ” (anonymous) ; “ The Morning Flower,” by S. Ch. Sen ; “ The First Lesson,” by 
Jaraini Roy ; the etchings by Mukul Dey and the compositions in black and white by 
G. N. Tagore. He and Roop Krishna are the two artists who excite the greatest interest. On 
account of its authorship, the drawing “ Devatatma Himalaya,” by the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, should not be overlooked. 

Line and Colour 

The prevailing impression of the exhibition is that of line and colour. In speaking of “ line ” 
it may be well to remark that, whereas in Western drawing line bears first reference to the forms 
enclosed, in the hands of Indian artists — of Oriental artists generally— it is pursued as a means of 
expression in itself. The colour, again, is what we should call “decorative,” though it is probable 
that it has also a symbolical meaning. This, however, is not a point to be touched upon by anybody 
unversed in Indian philosophy and religion. But, taking line and colour as the tradition, it is in 
its effects upon them that Western teaching is to be judged. “Cartoon for Mural Decoration,” 
by V. S. Adurkar, Bombay, seems to show that relief can be attempted without injury to the 
native conduct of line, though it is questionable if this drawing is more truly “ plastic ” in effect 
than “ Trimurti,” by M. G. Solegaonkar, also Bombay, which is in pure line. Perhaps the most 
successful reconciliation of Eastern and Western ideals is seen in the pastel study of “ Marwar 
Beauty,” by V. H. Rajwadkar, though “Sir Jamsetji Jeejebhoy, First Bart.,” by M. F. Pithawalla, 
is a good portrait, pleasantly reserved in colour, on academic lines ; and there is a singular 
charm in “ Moharram Offerings,” by N. S. Bendre. But one cannot help feeling that “ Divine 
Love,” by G. H. Nagarkar, which, though in oil, is practically a painted drawing, represents the 
most effective kind of compromise for Indian artists. In water-colour one wishes that Indian 
artists could be weaned from the trick of misty gradations, which seems to have crept in from 
Japan, and obscures the linear merits of their work. In sculpture, the most impressive works are 
the groups by R. C. Roy and R. P. Kamat, traditional and Westernized respectively. The 
Bombay Architectural Section is of general interest, but it does not present anything remarkable. 
The India Society and Mr. John de La Valette, the honorary organizer, are to be congratulated 
heartily on this exhibition. 


BROADCAST 

On December i8, at 4.30, Mr. John de La Valette broadcast a short 
account of the Exhibition to India from the London studios of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, of which the following is the text : 
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The New Burlington Galleries are only a stone s throw off Bond Street, 
and therefore in the heart of the West End. On the well-lit top floor have 
been brought together in adjoining rooms some of the best work of present-day 
Indian artists. From Western India, where the Bombay School of Art has 
exercised such a marked influence, outstanding works have come, and from 
Bengal, where Calcutta has been the centre of the modern artistic revival. 
From Madras in the south, from Delhi, Lucknow, and Lahore in the north, 
beautiful pictures have been sent, whilst interesting pieces have been lent by 
the Maharajas of Patiala, Indore, and Jaipur, and the State Schools of Art in 
Baroda, Kashmir, and Indore. 

In the first gallery the effect of Mr. Gladstone Solomon’s teaching at the 
Bombay School of Art is clearly visible in the excellence of the drawing and 
the frequent use of European technique. Nevertheless, the graceful treat- 
ment of individual figures, the ease with which large groups are composed, 
and the general tendency of aims and ideals remain essentially Indian. Of 
historical interest is a big portrait in oils of Sir Jamsetji Jeejebhoy, who was 
not only the first Indian to be created a baronet, but also the founder of the 
Bombay School of Art. 

The second gallery has on its north wall a very representative collection 
of water colours from Northern India, prominent among which are the works 
of the three bothers Ukil. In some cases we notice a tendency to exaggerate 
the wash-process of water-colour painting, which modern Indian artists have 
derived from Japanese rather than from Indian sources. 

Further on are three exquisite water-colour figures by that brilliant artist 
Chugtai, which cannot fail to appeal. The Lucknow collection is rich in 
small paintings, some of them on silk, in which the line work is as delicate as 
the blending of the colours. 

The south and part of the east walls are taken up by the Bengal school. 
The works here shown of the Tagore brothers explain why they exercised so 
great an influence on their contemporaries as to account for the modern re- 
naissance of art in Bengal. 

Dr. Abanindranath Tagore’s set of illustrations for the Arabian Nights 
tales deserves to be used for its intended purpose, while Goganendranath 
1 agore’s sepia drawings have many of the qualities which European modern- 
ists strive after. The younger exponents of this school show that they are 
versed in their native traditions, and yet not insensitive to modern artistic 
conceptions. 

Madras sent only a few pictures, but every one of them perfect in quality. 
Perhaps the dismal crow on a dripping branch, entitled After the Storm,” 
by Mr. Roy Cbowdhuri, Principal of the Madras School of Art, deserves to 
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be singled out for praise. The black-and-white room includes a masterly 
large-size cartoon for “ Asoka s Last Gift, ” by Mr. A. K. Haidar, the head of 
the Lucknow School of Art, excellent etchings by Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal 
of the Calcutta School of Oriental Art, and a vigorous mezzotint by Mr. 
Gupta, who leads the art movement in Lahore. 

The progress of architecture in Western India is demonstrated in 
the long corridor, and there are interesting sculptures from Bombay and 
Lucknow. 

For the British visitor the most irresistible, and perhaps the most sur- 
prising, impression is that of the underlying unity of aims and ideals which 
this all-India Exhibition demonstrates. This seems a most valuable lesson to 
learn at this particular moment, when it is more than ever important that the 
peoples of India and of this country should understand one another. 

We have so often been told to think of the peoples of India as cut 
up into numberless races, creeds, and castes with mutually exclusive aims 
and ideals, that it can only be helpful to be made to realize beyond the need 
for words how great is the fundamental similarity of thought and aspiration 
which links the Kings subjects in all parts of his great Indian Empire. 

Through modern Indian art we become aware of a spiritual unity among 
Indians which transcends whatever political differences may ruffle the surface 
of Indian thought. For nowhere are Indian thought and the Indian outlook 
upon life more faithfully reflected than in the art of that great country. 
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MODERN ART IN WESTERN INDIA* 

By W. E. Gladstone Solomon, K.-i-H., R.B.C., I.E.S. 

(Director Government School of Art, Bombay ; Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum 

of Western India) 

Chairman (Mr. John de La Valette) : Ladies and Gentlemen, 

To those who are present to-day as members of the India Society Captain 
W. E. Gladstone Solomon will need no introduction, but for any of you who 
are here as guests to-night I ought, perhaps, to say that Captain Gladstone 
Solomon is the Principal of the School of Art in Bombay, and that we in this 
Society owe him a special debt of gratitude for the work he has been doing 
recently in organizing a Regional Committee in Bombay to help us in getting 
together a good selection of modern Western Indian pictures for the Exhibi- 
tion which we shall be seeing next month at the New Burlington Galleries. 

1 believe I am right in saying that Captain Gladstone Solomon had his 
first training in art at the Royal Academy School, and that his first contact 
with the East came not through the arts of peace, but through those of war. 
It was during his five years of service that he first got in touch with the Near 
East, starting at Gallipoli, eventually proceeding to India, where after the war 
he became Principal of the School of Art in Bombay. 

In that capacity he did a great deal of work about which he will be too 
modest to tell you much himself, but I hope that in what he is going to tell us 
to-night he will show us the justification of his work by its results. 

There is one thing I ought to tell you about him before I sit down, and 
that is that in my opinion he has done the most astounding thing any English- 
man has ever done. He has persuaded a British Government that Art is a 
respectable thing in its own right. (Applause.) I do not want you to think 
lightly of that, because it is a remarkable achievement. As a rule, in this 
country we look upon beauty and art as dangerous things with which people 
should be allowed to play only under proper guidance. We therefore invari- 
ably put the management of our artistic affairs in the hands of the Educational 
Authorities. 

I wonder whether that is quite right, because education, as I see it, 
attempts to make as large a number of people as possible superficially compe- 
tent enough to pass certain standardized examinations, whereas the mastering 

* lecture delivered before the India Society in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House, on November 21, 1934; Mr. John de La Valette presided. 
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of art makes a few exceptional people so terribly competent that they can do 
things which nobody else can do. 

Captain Gladstone Solomon, as I say, has actually achieved the feat of 
getting the Government of Bombay to see that it was worth while to delegate 
the whole of the art side of the activities in their Presidency to a separate 
Government Department. In Bombay the School of Art is uo longer under 
Education, but is a separate Government Department, and the Principal of the 
School of Art as such is Director of the Department. 

I think that is such an unusual achievement that I am sure you will be 
eager to hear the man who brought it about, especially as he is going to follow 
up his lecture by showing us some most interesting slides. 

Captain Gladstone Solomon then gave his paper : 

Mr. i)e La Valetti:, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The subject of Modern Art in India may seem rather more novel than 
natural to those who have been accustomed to survey the art of India from a 
standpoint that is essentially retrospective ; and others, perhaps, while admit- 
ting that there is such a thing as modern art in India, will consider that the New 
Bengal School is the only school of painting representative of India to-day. 

The Bombay School, which in recent years has once more emerged into 
prominence, is a distinct and open departure from the Bengal School of 
exclusive Indian archaisms, and as such should not be judged by the same 
standards. It is my agreeable task to tell you something to-night about 
the methods and ideals of art in Western India to-day, for 1 have had the 
privilege of spending seventeen years on that side of the country, and have 
been for the past fifteen years in charge of a very large Indian art school. 

The Bombay School of Art was founded in 1857 by the Government in 
response to a generous donation which the Parsee philanthropist, Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejebhoy, and his family presented for that purpose, and has borne the name 
of the donor ever since. 

We are aware, of course, that there are people who object to art schools 
on principle, just as there are people who object to academies of art or to all 
attempts to organize the profession of the fine arts — people who look upon 
anything resembling organized art as a wolf masquerading in sheep’s clothing. 
And we know that some others, not so prejudiced, yet think it is a pity that 
we should give art schools to India when her own art is so much more inter- 
esting than that of Europe. Tfte latter objection would only be understand- 
able if the objectors were in a position to provide an alternative which would 
really make schools of art, which have become more and more numerous 
in Europe in modern times, superfluous in the Eastern hemisphere. 
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But, unfortunately for these idealists, India, although the most artistic 
and romantic of lands, is not immune from those pressing economic problems 
of supply and demand which beset the artist elsewhere. The Indian art 
student also must produce credentials and guarantees of his training, know- 
ledge, and skill before he can obtain commissions or employment ; and when he 
cannot obtain his testimonials in India, he has to go to Europe for these 
guarantees of artistic capacity, so it is mere common sense to make it possible 
for Indian students to obtain a training in art in their own country. Once 
this question is conceded, the only question for those interested in art in 
India is whether the Bombay Presidency, which has twenty millions of 
inhabitants, and holds different views on the subject of art training to those 
which have been promulgated from Bengal, gives the sort of training in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and the applied arts which is most helpful to 
the large number of students who pass through the curriculum. P'or, of 
course, it would be impossible to develop and maintain so comprehensive an 
institution without the strong support of the people of Western India. 

The root principle which is the foundation of the Bombay School of Art 
is that all art is one, and that, however distinctive its Indian aspects may 
appear, these interesting distinctions are not necessarily destroyed, but may 
be appreciably strengthened by contact with the West. We do not ignore 
the fact that the picturesque theme of India’s Oriental exclusiveness is a 
fascinating one for discussion. Nothing is easier than to expatiate upon some 
of those qualities of colour and decoration which really do differentiate East 
from West, and which really are to be met with in the marvellous pageant of 
external beauty which constitutes — India ; and nothing is easier than to dilate 
upon the elusive and compelling note of mysticism which vibrates in that land 
of mystery and ancient wisdom. I also could tell you, as others have told, 
that India does in art by occult means what the West cannot do by the 
materialistic study of nature, form, and pictorial composition, and by perse- 
verance. I could talk, though of course 1 cannot practise it, of Yoga as the 
only inspiration of the Indian artist, whether Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, 
or Parsee, and I could quote translations of ancient temple rituals, spells, and in- 
cantations, or Sanskrit manuals many centuries old, to show how utterly different 
the methods of Indian art once were, and therefore must ever continue to be, 
to those of art in Europe. But Bombay does not regard Indian art as con- 
sisting of a repetition of the old Buddhist or Persian conventions ; nor as 
magical, unless indeed the finer ebullitions of human genius may be so 
described. The Indian artists of the Ajanta Caves produced some of the best 
mural decorations in existence by human methods, and I am unable to agree 
with Mr. Laurence Binyon that those decorations are due to some ** occult 
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means. In speaking to-night I shall deny myself the tempting opportunity 
which the occasion offers for calling spirits from the vasty deep : unless indeed 
they be those aerial forms which are said to typify consciousness — the lovely 
nymphs of Hindu allegory, who can endow the artist with powers of percep- 
tion, and may best be invoked by energetic and whole-hearted application to 
his work. The practice of painting, architecture, and sculpture is an art as 
well as an inspiration in India as elsewhere, and the Indian was a craftsman 
before he became an artist. 

These conclusions, which you will probably think obvious enough, have 
had to be stressed again in recent times, although they were always admitted 
in the old days by foreigners who worked for the furtherance of art in 
Western India, where the modern revival began. Among the early British 
pioneers who guided the destinies of the Bombay School of Art in its infancy 
were Mr. Terry, who revived an attractive type of essentially Indian pottery ; 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, who later started the Lahore School and taught 
sculpture in Bombay, where it has nourished chiefly ever since ; and Mr. John 
Griffiths, who revealed the Ajanta Caves to the world by means of his book 
illustrated by his Indian students during eleven years of study. Then there 
were eminent writers, like Fergusson, Burgess, and Bird wood, who also 
maintained a view of essential unity in all art ; they were keen admirers of 
the past, but did not attempt to hamper progress in India by reactionary 
theories of harking back to ancient times for the mandates and forms of her 
modern artistic expression. And, when all is said and done, this does seem 
a sensible line for European friends of India to follow. In Bombay we 
have maintained the liberal and untramrntdled view of art training, and 
since I took charge of the school in 1919 I have been privileged to 
participate in larger and more extensive developments. 

In his book on the Ajanta Caves, to which I have referred, Griffiths 
included a plea that the rediscovery of the aptitude of young Indians for a 
form of art — mural painting — “ which is still congenial to the Oriental 
temperament and hand” should entitle Indian students to be given work of 
the same kind on an original basis. This conclusion was only given practical 
effect in recent times when the class of Mural Painting was founded in the 
Bombay School of Art through the keen interest of Lord Lloyd, when that 
well-known admirer of art was Governor of the Province. This class was 
based upon scholarships and supported by other improvements, including 
more advanced training from nature in painting and sculpture, as well as 
closer study of Indian design in all sections of the school. The object of the 
class of Mural Painting has been to guide rather than to instruct art students 
of special capacity towards applying the remarkable Indian talent for space- 
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filling and design to the decoration of buildings ; and the class is based both 
on the study of the past triumphs in Indian art in this direction, and the urge 
of modern requirements. 

All methods of instruction in art in Western India are greatly facilitated 
by the fact that the greatest monuments of Indian sculpture and painting are 
to be found in the Bombay Presidency or the adjoining Indian State of 
Hyderabad. Unrivalled shrines of Indian art — the Ajanta, the Elloraand the 
Elephanta Caves — are all within easy distance of Bombay and frequently 
visited, of course, by our students. For a practical rather than a literary note 
has always characterized art in Western India. These local advantages bring 
us to a point which should not be lost sight of while we are considering the 
subject which is often too summarily described as “Indian” art — namely, 
the vast size of India, the great distances, and the divergence of manners, 
customs, languages and methods of artistic expression between far- separated 
districts. You cannot correctly speak of Indian art as split into the two 
camps of Calcutta and Bombay, as Mr. Havell does ; for art is split into a 
thousand camps in India, and this fact is at once the artistic strength and 
fascination of the country at the present time. I have seen no country which 
can compare with India for the diversity of its peoples and the protean aspects 
of their art, in the widest sense of the term ; and any attempt to make Indian 
artists as a whole conform to the style of any artist or school, however in- 
teresting, is fantastic and out-of-place. India, in fact, should be visualized as 
an inexhaustible mine of art and Western India as but one of its richest veins. 
In that part of the country the craftsmen, though extremely poor and dis- 
organized, are still producing their beautiful things, such as cotton-weaving, 
carpets, calico-printing, pottery and tiles, embroidery of many kinds, inlaid 
work, ivory, and wood-carving, cabinet-making, lacquer, metal, jewellery, stone- 
cutting, etc. The people’s talent for craftsmanship is the foundation on which 
the Bombay School of Art has been erected, and in that school the sons of 
the craftsmen take their training, being taught to work not only from a model, 
but also from drawings, which is an advantage they do not secure outside the 
School of Art. 

I have indicated that the present system of training in the Bombay School 
dates from the reawakening of public interest some fifteen years ago, since 
when the idea of absolute freedom for Indian art students in India, so far as 
art education is concerned, has been strongly advocated through this move- 
ment. The reproach that everything done to bring India into closer touch 
with world opportunities is de-Orientalizing Indian art; that, however good 
our students’ work is, it must not be classed as Indian because certain 
protagonists of the New Bengal School choose to interpret the word in a very 
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restricted sense ; and the combating by critics who live far outside the area of 
our work, and who never see it, of the constructive ideas put forward from 
Bombay in recent times, have compelled the workers for art in this very senior 
province to reply in some degree, though with considerably less asperity. A 
factor that needs emphasis is that while in recent years the Bombay Presi- 
dency has published comparatively few books on art, it has produced practical 
evidence of the strength of public opinion on the subject, such as no other 
province in India has approached. The reality of this enthusiasm, as 
contrasted with literary fashions which have too often passed for tlie current 
coin of Indian opinion where art is concerned, has been demonstrated by the 
agreement of both nationalist and official organs of public opinion on this 
subject — which is, I think, the only subject on which they do agree — and by the 
enthusiastic public demonstrations which have occurred whenever the Bombay 
School’s existence has been seriously threatened. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Bombay Movement in its strongly progressive form is com- 
paratively young ; and that the new Bengal School never had to meet the 
determined hostility with which we were confronted from the very outset. 
The School has fortunately survived the onslaught, and is to-day engaged in 
blazing a trail for the discovery of new modes of expression in art, whereas 
the new Bengal School reached the end of its development on the extremely 
narrow lines its supporters have advocated some fifteen years ago. Bombay 
has begun the vital movement towards restoration in Indian art, not in a 
negative process of exclusion, but by an inclusive synthesis. 

It was this Province which bore the burden of the attempt to secure 
opportunities for the Indian art schools and for Indi.m artists in the decoration 
of New Delhi. Members of this Society would recall the occasion when, 
under its benign aegis, a conference was held on the subject at Wembley, and 
how Lord Lloyd, who had lately finished his term of office as Governor of 
Bombay, voiced Bombay opinion on the subject of utilizing New Delhi to a 
moderate e*xtent for the benefit of Indian painters. A lot of work was needed 
to secure this encouragement, in which eloquent leaders from Western India, 
like Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. M. R. Jayaker, and that most constructive of 
art critics, Mr. Kanaiyilal Vakil, among many others, played a strenuous part. 
It is one of the interesting features of this movement, and a great compensa- 
tion, that the Bombay School has enjoyed support, not only from public 
leaders in Bombay, but from Governors ol that Province. Lord Lloyd, whose 
wonderful Hair for genuine art patronage and work for the Bombay School 
has caused him sometimes to be compared with Marshal Lyautey, the gifted 
reviver of the arts and crafts in Morocco, was .succeeded by Governors who 
have been invariably most sympathetic and helpful : Sir Leslie Wilson, Sir 
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Frederick Sykes, and the present Governor, Lord Brabourne. All these 
efforts were long overdue and greater ones are needed. For we are aware of 
the indigence of the Indian craftsman ; we believe that there is a market — an 
Indian and a world market — for the Indian arts and crafts, and that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost in that country for encouraging the decorative arts, or 
those more realistic forms of art which modern conditions have produced in 
portraiture, landscape painting and commercial art. For that reason Bombay 
has welcomed the suggestion of the India Society for holding an exhibition 
of modern Indian art in London, because this enterprise will strike a new note 
by revealing in London not only one or two schools of Indian painting, but a 
glimpse, confined of course within the limited scope and capacity of this 
exhibition, of what many different districts in India are doing. This is sure 
to provide fresh impetus for many thoughtful commentators in England, and 
will, I hope, interest a great many people in this many-sided subject. But, 
naturally, the claims of modern art in Western India do not rest upon any 
collection of pictures, sculptures and architectural drawings, however careful 
and conscientious the regional committee which selected the works has been. 
That committee for Bombay includes representatives of the several art groups 
— the Bombay Art Society, the Art Society of India, the Architectural 
Association, and others ; and these societies, of course, include professional 
artists, some of whom have links with an older regime. For instance, the 
veteran Parsee artist, Mr. Pestonje Bomanji, who was a student under Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, is still with us, and remembers his famous son, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, who was born in a house in the school garden, and who occasionally 
made his youthful presence felt in various lively ways. I'he Bombay Com- 
mittee of Selection also comprises the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Prince of Wales Museum, which has undoubted influence upon art In 
Bombay through the fine collections bequeathed to the Museum by the late 
Sir Ratan Tata and his brother the late Sir Doran Tata, and considerably 
augmented by Lady Ratan Tata's munificence. I'he Tata Collections play 
their part in art education, for they contain many fine examples from Europe, 
as well as from Asia, and are very popular with the public. With reference 
to this subject of the realistic as well as the decorative aspects of painting 
and sculpture, it is interesting to record that only last year one of the past 
students of our School, Mr. R. P. Kamat, who is, I hope, here to-night, won 
the biennial Gold Medal and a travelling studentship for sculpture at the Royal 
Academy Schools, after only two years in that institution ; while two other 
holders of the Bombay SchooUs diplomas, Mr. Acharekar and Mr. d’Cruz, had 
the honour of being commissioned to paint a portrait of the Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon, and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip Chetwode ; so that you 
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see the life classes of the Bombay School are neither negligible nor super- 
erogatory in India at the present time ; and we gratefully acknowledge that 
patronage is kept alight by such timely examples from such exalted quarters. 
I have mentioned very few names, because however many supporters of the. 
Bombay Movement I were to tell you about, there would be bound to be far 
more omissions, and you must try to visualize the natural variety of support 
which this Movement has fortunately obtained and which has made it live, 
not as a mere literary fashion, but as a vital expression of national feeling 
for art. 

, Art in Western India rests finally upon that permanent basis of circum- 
ambient beauty which surrounds one in that country like a sea of light. In 
my remarks to-night to which you have been so good as to accord your kind 
attention I have had to deal with practical difficulties surrounding a subject 
which, in its inmost essence, is not an/y a practical issue. The country of 
which I am chiefly speaking is itself the basis of our artistic faith ; and I only 
wish that I were able to transport you with me to the scene which is the fertile 
soil for budding art, revival and progress, because 1 do feel that a sight of 
Western India would give you far more confidence in the vital fact that Indian 
art is an existing power than any words of mine. I would like you to see 
some of the great festivals in Bombay — for instance, the day of Nagapanchami 
or Festival of Serpents, when the people paint the cobra on the walls and 
furniture of their houses, and when, surrounding the temples in Bombay, you 
see moving thousands who come to do reverence to the symbol of the Naga 
deity. On that busy occasion the snake charmers [)arade the Indian quarters 
of the city in hundreds, and the women present flowers and milk to the sacred 
serpents. You would see the charmers sitting in long rows down the streets, 
and the people in their brilliant costumes showering coins or flowers into the 
basket wherein sits the cobra di capello with hood expanded while his custodian 
recites aloud the praises of the charitable. A scene like that is the artist’s in- 
spiration and despair, for it is impossible to do any pictorial justice to such a 
wealth of colour. 

Or you might see the goddess Gauri, enthroned in the homes of the 
people, clothed in glittering ornaments and brilliant robes, and surrounded by 
the fruits of the earth and the burning lamps as a sign that she has been in- 
stalled as the presiding deity of the house ; and you would notice the golden 
footprints of the goddess on the floors and up the staircase, and the marks of 
her hands upon the walls where she has blessed the dwelling and its inmates. 
You would see the jolly elephant-headed god being carried in procession by 
thousands of people towards the sea at Chowpatty ; or the women and girls 
drawing wonderful pictures in vivid colours upon the thresholds of their 
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houses ; for drawing is still a natural form of national expression which per- 
meates the festivals of the people. 

And then I would like to take you to see those “far-off things,” the 
ancient shrines of the country’s art, such as the Elephanta caves, with their 
strange vistas of gods and goddesses carved in the rock, whose base is 
washed by the waters of one of the most beautiful harbours in the world ; or 
to the Ajanta Caves, where one can almost feel — such is the spell of the still- 
living frescoes — the presence of the long-robed Buddhist monks, and hear 
their sacred hymns above the tinkle of the cascade which falls into that seques- 
tered valley. Or to Ellora — for these places are only 300 miles from Bombay — 
where the temple of Kailasa, with all its vast embellishments of carved elephants, 
flying Apsaras, gods, and monsters, carved out of the heart of the hills, is 
one of the wonders of the world. If you could only see these things you 
would realize that the well-springs of art in India have by no means run dry ; 
that the dexterity which enables the Indian girl to draw upwards instead of 
downwards^ as is the method in the West, is but one of the many emanations 
of the ancient endowment of art which still permeates the people, whether 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, or Parsee, to a greater or lesser degree, 
which, in its modern forms of expression, is seeking for fresh woods and 
pastures new wherein to re-establish the old authority. 

I should like to bear my tribute most cordially to the India Society's 
resourcefulness in organizing this exhibition, in which the Chairman at this 
meeting, Mr. de La Valette, who is also the accomplished organizer for the 
Royal Academy at its forthcoming exhibition of industrial art at Burlington 
House, has taken a leading part, and to Mr. Richter, the talented and no less 
tactful honorary secretary of the India Society, for all that he is doing to 
make this matter a success. In the past Bombay has sometimes agreed with 
the India Society and sometimes differed from it; but so far as differences be- 
tween us are concerned, I think Mr. de La Valette will admit that they have 
not been on the fundamental question so much as on burning topical ones. 
The object of the India Society is to help art in India ; and as I envisage this 
Society’s future, I can see in it an increasingly valuable intermediary and 
interpreter of Indian ideals to Europe, an active advocate of patronage and 
technique as the only best gifts which the West can offer India to-day, and 
a disseminator of the gospel that art is at least as important in India as 
politics, and that the world, and India itself, stand to gain by the fuller recog- 
nition of this wonderful cultural asset of our Empire. 

With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, I shall now, if somewhat 
tardily, acknowledge the principle that deeds speak louder than words by 
showing on the screen a few slides of some recent work executed by the 
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students of the School of Art, which I happen to have with me, and which the 
India Society have kindly allowed me to display to-night. 

Chairman : 1 think you will all agree that we have listened not only to 
an extremely eloquent but a very interesting statement on a number of facts, 
which, I fear, are far too little known to most of us. 

We are therefore extremely grateful to Captain Gladstone Solomon for 
going to the trouble of coming here to tell us of these matters, and 1 now hope 
that some of you will say something about the work done in Western India. 

There is one member here in particular on whom I would like to call, 
because I was referring to him in the early part of my remarks when I pointed 
out that the Government of Bombay had detached art from the administra- 
tion of education and established it as a respectable and decent thing in its 
own right. The Governor responsible for that step, Lord Lloyd, is here 
to-night, and will perhaps do us the favour of saying something about the 
work of the Bombay School, of which he knows so much, as he was respon- 
sible for much of the support that has been given to it. 

Thk Rkjht Hon. Lord Lloyd: I must apologize for having come in 
very late. I was the loser, because I did not hear the beginning phrases of 
Mr. Gla<lstone Solomon’s very interesting lecture. 

I think, if you would allow me to, I might tell you one or two home 
truths and secrets about Mr. Gladstone Solomon which he did not tell you 
during his lecture. 

I can illustrate them from his lecture. I think Mr. Solomon’s tact has 
had a great deal to do with building up the school. We saw a very good 
example of it this evening. We who are the guests of this Society in this 
hall must not criticize it, but I do sometimes wish it had better projecting 
facilities. I noticed that Mr. Gladstone Solomon, with great tact, said he 
was sorry his photographs did not fit the screen. 

He is also a very skilful person, because I know that on many occasions 
he put into my mind and the minds of my successors ideas for the development 
of the School of Art, and then went about praising us for having done the 
things he suggested to us. That is the height of skill. So when he tells you that 
I or any other Governor helped the School of Art, it means that he with great 
genius and skill put into our minds good desires and himself carried them out. 

But 1 do want to say a word about the work of the School of Art, if I 
may. Before Mr. Gladstone Solomon went there, it is perfectly true that the 
School of Art in Bombay had done good work. But there was not in it— I 
think everybody who knows will admit it — the real enthusiasm that he was 
able to infuse into it afterwards. Before he came, it was just a Government 
Department with all that that means — no more and no less. Mr. Gladstone 
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Solomon made it into an institution that was really alive! He knew how to 
strike the sparks of genius and to inflame desire for artistic discovery in the 
spirit of youth, and to awaken all the real spirit of art that we know exists so 
much in India and its peoples. Mr. Solomon has shown us in his slides the 
really beautiful work that is being done by his students. 

I need not say that the result of his work has been to double the 
numbers, or more than double the numbers of the school, while he was there. 
He has triumphed over departmentalism. He has carried on many a fight for 
his school, and I am glad to say that he has won a great many of them, and I 
believe the School of Art is now on a solid and enduring foundation. He 
has welded together every school of politics in Bombay, and combined all 
those schools in support of art. That is what it should be, for there are no 
political divisions in art. 

But, gentlemen, we want to see both in India and outside of it patronage 
for Indian artists. In any part of the world, from the days of Velasquez 
onwards, art has never been able to develop unless wealth has patronized the 
artist. 

I must say I think there is a great deal to be done in England in this 
respect, and I hope that this institution will help a great deal. But also — 1 
was never tired of saying it when I was in India, and may I say it again ? — 
we look to people in India also to patronize Indian art. There are still 
a number of people with wealth in India who could do more to help the 
Indian artist than they do to-day. I would appeal to them to encourage and 
help their own artists and show a real Swadeshi spirit in its support. 

Another thing is, we want all the various Schools of Art in India to have 
an equal share of the opportunities for showing true talent as the various 
opportunities present themselves. At one moment it may be New Delhi 
where opportunities for the artist may occur. Then we want to see the 
Government summon for the decoration of New Delhi with equal hand all 
those who are doing the best work in India. Similarly in India House 
here we want to see all the Schools of Art who have talent and genius and 
enthusiasm ; we want to see equal opportunity for them all. 

But my desire was not to talk about Indian art, of which I know only too 
little, but of the one thing I do know, which is that the School of Art and 
successive Governments of Bombay all owe to Mr. Gladstone Solomon an 
enormous debt of gratitude for the work he has done for Indian art. The 
affection and loyalty which he has inspired amongst his students is the best 
proof of his work ; but I do want to take this opportunity of saying ‘‘ Thank 
you ” to him for the great work he has done, and to add what a pleasure it is 
for me to watch the school progressing from strength to strength. 
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Mr. S. Fyzee Rahamin : I only want to say one thing. 

One thing that might cause a little misunderstanding was the reference to 
the Bengal School. The Bengal School never reached its zenith. They tried, 
just as Mr. Solomon tried, under the Western method. The Bengal School 
tried in the same way their own method. They have not failed ; they have 
not given it up. But when you see the good works produced in Mr. Solomon’s 
school, they do resemble the same work which Bengal has done, and Bengal 
has done no crime. 

Mr. Solomon has done very fine work in his own way. He is doing it. 
It is appreciated by the people of that section. But I do not believe that 
Bengal, in taking up the attitude of trying to work on the basis of the Eastern 
mind, has failed. I certainly thank Mr. Solomon for the good he has done to 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Yusuf Alt : I did not intend to speak to day because I am afraid my 
contact with Bombay in recent times has been very slight. But as I saw 
these slides, and as I heard the comments on them of Mr. Solomon, and 
afterwards the splendid stirring speech of Lord Lloyd, who did so much for 
Bombay art, I could not help thinking that some things are being done in 
Bombay which might well be emulated elsewhere. There are different art 
movements in various parts of India which are not sufficiently brought to 
focus. I think it would be a great service if some central authority, stimulated 
by the India Society, were to take up seriously the question of art as apparently 
the Bombay Government has done. 

I have seen the decorations in Delhi and admired them, but I did 
not realize that so many of them came from Bombay. 

I am very glad indeed to see this feather in the cap of Bombay, because 
I myself spent my youth in Bombay, and I have the happiest memories 
of that great city of commerce, and also, it appears, of art. 

There is only one further remark I should like to make. Lord Lloyd 
has very kindly made an appeal for the encouragement of Indian art both in 
this country and in India. Would it be possible, when this Exhibition closes, 
for the India Society to embody the results of that Exhibition in a well- 
illustrated report or pamphlet and send it out broadcast all over India? 

I visit India every year, and as far as lies In my power I shall help that 
movement if the India Society wishes me to do so. 

Dr. K. N. Sitaram : After so many eloquent speakers have spoken 
about the subject I will not take up much of your time, but fortunately it so 
happens that I have been in charge of art exhibitions not at Bombay, but at 
Lahore. There we find there is no quarrel between the schools from Bengal 
or Bombay. 
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I also happen to know not only Mr. Gladstone Solomon s work, but also 
several of his disciples and pupils. 

The Indian School of Art is masculine and not emasculated, and never 
feminine. It is lOO per cent, virile and full of flesh and blood. 

The Bombay School proves that the people are still as virile as in the 
old days. The Bombay School of Art can do as admirable work, as beautiful, 
if not better, than the Bengal School itself ; but still their venue lies in 
another way. 

So far as the Bombay School is concerned, I give them prizes every 
year. I have no partiality, because I happen to be the friend of all the 
artists, and for the last six or seven years I have been giving prizes. 

This much I might say, that to Captain Gladstone Solomon and other 
people we Indians owe a debt of gratitude. We all love him not as an 
Englishman, but as an Indian who appreciates India at its best, who takes the 
perfume from the lotus and spreads it outside. 

Chairman : I think you will all have been interested in the enthusiastic 
statement made by Dr. Sitaram of the Museum in Lahore. 

Prior to that we heard Lord Lloyd, Mr. Yusuf Ali, and Mr. Fyzee 
Rahamin. From what I can gather, their view seems to be that there is 
a separate art movement in Bengal, another in Bombay, and a third in 
Lahore, and that, in fact, the art movement is very much alive all over India. 
That is the thing that matters. What particular methods of expression are 
chosen depends on the artists. What training they get is more or less a 
matter of predilection, and I do not see why anyone should wish to lay down 
that they are only to be trained according to one system and no other. 

There are some important points that arise out of Mr. Solomons 
address. 

Mr. Solomon has shown us to-night very convincing examples that life 
schools need not spoil a good artist when you have got one. 

The technical methods of training a budding artist to become a qualified 
artist are very much bound up with tradition, and it is on that account that 
people who do not understand exactly what the methods of the Bombay 
School of Art are have been declaiming against it. 

The real difficulty about the teaching at the Bombay School of Art, 
it would seem to me, is not so much that they follow certain European 
methods, but how they are going to keep in touch with the European art 
movements which underlie their methods. This difficulty is bound to be 
experienced wherever one country works on ideas derived from another. 
At Bombay, if I may judge from the few things I have seen of the work 
of the Bombay School of Art, they appear to have struck a happy medium. 
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1 hey have chosen certain European methods of training artists, but they 
have not tried by force to Europeanize the work of those who think along 
different lines. 

In this way Captain Gladstone Solomon has given great strength and a 
feeling of certainty to his students, without spoiling their desire to achieve 
that which it is traditional for them to wish to express. 

1 think, for instance, that the sense of space*, in their decorative design, 
and the sense of rhythm in their pictures generally, are distinctly Indian. 
If one bears in mind that this is the work of students, of unfinished artists, 
one will doubly appreciate in it those things which are greatest in Indian art 
— namely, the gift of dealing effectively with spaces and line. l‘he sense of 
decorative spaces and the flowing rhythm with which they treat subjects, 
whether static or dynamic, is extremely effective. It seems to me that a great 
deal is being done by the Bombay School of Art that is helpful and useful. 

What interests me most about this forthcoming I^xhibition of Modern 
Indian Art is that we shall there see, not so much the work of students, 
as that of the men who are considered in their respective parts of India, 
by those who take an interest in art. to be at the head of their profession. 
I was discussing with Captain Gladstone Solomon this evening the rules 
which had guided the selection so far as the exhibits are concerned that 
have been sent from Western India, and he pointed out that they were very 
anxious to show only mature work and tlui best work. 

If that is done by all the Re gional Committees, and if we hang the 
exhibits in a telling manner, I think you will get for the first time in this 
country an opportunity of seeing what good work is being done in the different 
parts of India. 

Captain Gladstone Solomon has referred to the practical side of art. 
1 have been engaged on that for the last two years in connection with a thing 
called by the very awkward name of “Art in Industry.” It is an unpleasant 
name, but a good thing. It is the answer to the question whether, given the 
right artist and the right opportunity, we cannot bring beauty into all the ob- 
jects which we see about us or which we handle and use. I think that is 
a very important matter in India too, and one in the furtherance of which the 
Bombay School of Art has taken a prominent part by fostering the artistic 
crafts. 

Lord Lloyd was speaking about the patronage of art. It should be 
possible to secure a certain amount of patronage in this country for Indian 
painting and sculpture if it follows the vigorous lines which we have seen. 
But, inevitably, it is in India among Indians that it must in the main be 
found. 
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Another matter which interested me was the discussion about mural 
paintings. I seem to have heard about mural paintings at Viceregal Lodge 
and at India House. I wonder if one bears sufficiently in mind that all 
those mural paintings have been carried out by students, by young men who, 
if they live a bit longer and go on working, will do better, and if much 
longer might conceivably do very much better, and whether we ought not to 
follow the method of the Italian authorities in providing fresh opportunities. 

When I visited the Milan Exhibition last year, I saw gigantic wall 
surfaces smothered with wall paintings. One of the Italian authorities asked 
me whether I liked them. Having looked at his face, I felt I could safely say 
I did not. He said, “ Well ; they are by our best budding artists.” 

I asked, “ VV^hat will you do with them 

He replied, “ I do not know what we shall do with the artists, but we 
have given them a marvellous opportunity, and before the next Exhibition 
comes on we shall probably whitewash these walls and give them another 
chance !” 

It seems a very good plan to give the same men or better men a chance of 
using the same wall surfaces, until something so good is produced that everybody 
raises his hands in horror at the thought of wiping it out. I believe that an 
occasional coat of whitewash over the work of young men would be extremely 
helpful to spur them to greater achievement. 

Without wishing to make this a recommendation to the Government of 
India, I would ask those interested in wall surfaces to place them at the 
disposal of young artists, subject to their right to whitewash them after a few 
years if they feel so disposed. 

Captain Gladstone Solomon referred to the India Society and its policy. 

I do not want to say anything about that excepting on one matter. The 
India Society is twenty- five years old. That represents almost a genera- 
tion ; so whatever the Society is to-day, it is not what it was when it started. 
The justification is no longer the same. Whether we have carried out our 
task with more or less success is for you to say, but that the task we are 
aiming to fulfil to-day is a different one from that with which we were 
concerned at the start is a fact. 

The foundation of the India Society was due to the remarks of an 
eminent gentleman who referred to Indian art as a contradiction in terms : it was 
either Indian or art, but it could not be both. That was a good justification 
for starting the Society, but it no longer applies. 

What we have to do in the future is to be of use to India, as well as 
to the large number of English people in this country who are interested in 
that great part of the British Empire, by doing the kind of work of which this 
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Exhibition is one example — that is, to give an unbiassed opportunity of seeing 
what is being done in India at present and what has been done in the past. 
The two things are both important, and in referring to India’s past I need 
hardly remind this audience of the work already done, and that still lies 
before the India Society, not only in studying the ancient sculpture, painting, 
crafts, literature, and music within her borders, but also in tracing the power- 
ful influence she exerted through the centuries on the art of the other countries 
of Asia. It is quite right that to keep the living alive should be held an 
important thing ; but it is not worth keeping the living alive unless they live 
up to the highest traditions of the past and aim at greater achievement in the 
future. 

I do not mean that in the slightest as an indication that one ought to go 
on imitating the past. On the contrary, I look upon tradition in contem- 
porary art, not as an imitating of the past, but as a stepping on the shoulders 
of the past to reach to something higher. There are two methods by which 
people may differ from their predecessors. One is by standing on their 
shoulders, the other by treading on their toes, the former being clearly the 
most effective. 

I feel that in the future the India Society’s task will be to give a 
fair survey of what is best in Indian art, both in the past and in the present, 
and to leave India herself to hammer out what her artistic destiny is to be. 

I do not believe that anybody can say whether the Bombay School, 
or the Bengal vSehuol, or any other School of Indian Art, has got hold of the 
right lines until you know what developments the future of India will bring to 
the whole outlook of its people. For art must be linked with the life of the 
people if it is to have any meaning at all. If art is anything at all, it is either 
the telling of stories or the making of statements and suggestions. Abstract 
art, the conception that one should go to a great deal of trouble to say 
nothing, is a thoroughly Western notion which has not yet polluted India. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is about as much as I can add to this dis- 
cussion beyond saying how extremely grateful we are to Captain Gladstone 
Solomon not only for having come here to-night to give us this eloquent and 
lucid account of what he has tried to do for Indian art, but also for the work 
he has done out there. 

I feel sure you will wish to pass a hearty vote of thanks to Captain 
Gladstone Solomon. (Applause.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN INDIA, 1932-33 

By Rai Bahadur Dava Ram Sahni 

(Director-General of Archaeology) 

A SUM of about Rs. 20,000 was spent during the year 1932-33 on excavations. 
Apart from important architectural remains and other historical evidences^ 
brought to light by this year’s excavations, they have yielded a wealth of port- 
able antiquities sufficient for a small museum. The following paragraphs 
contain a rt^sume of the principal results obtained. 

Owing to the retirement of Dr. E. J. H. Mackay and lack of funds 
no excavations were carried out at Mohenjodaro. His volume on Further 
Excavations at Mohenjodaro is, however, in the press. At Harappa Mr. Vats 
brought to light more houses, comprising workmen’s quarters, similar in some 
respects to the potters’ quarters of the sixth century ilc. at Athens. The 
Indus Valley script has not yet been deciphered, but it may be of interest here 
to refer to an interestingarticle entitled “Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at 
Ur,” published by Mr. C. J. Gadd of the British Museum in the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, Vol. XVI 1 1 ., London. Special interest attaches to one of 
the eighteen seals described in this article, as Mr. Gadd believes it to be 
a local imitation of the Indus Valley type made at Ur, with a legend 
in the archaic cuneiform writing instead of in the usual Indus Valley script. 
From this it seems reasonable to assume that the latter script must have been 
understood in Mesopotamia, and we may hope for the discovery sooner or 
later of a bilingual inscription in Mesopotamia or in the Indus Valley itself. 
Mention may also here be made of Mr. M. G. de Hevesy’s discovery that the 
script of the Indus Valley was identical with that of the legends on a number 
of wooden tablets discovered in the Easter Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
Professor Hevesy finds close similarities between three hundred signs of each 
of the two scripts. 

In his Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization Sir John Marshall referred 
to the widespread diffusion of the chalcolithic culture and to Mr. Hargreaves’ 
and Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations of numerous sites of the early period in 
Baluchistan and Southern Waziristan. Since then Sir Aurel Stein has, with 
the support of the Harvard University and the British Museum, carried out 
extensive researches in Southern Persia and in Fars, the ancient Persia, result- 
ing in the discovery of abundant remains of the chalcolithic period, which 
show close relation to the culture of the Indus Valley. 
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At 1 axila, where excavations have been in progress since 1913, Sir John 
Marshall was engaged on the clearance and conservation of the Buddhist 
monastery at Kalawan (Fig. i), which turns out to be the largest monastery 
so far brought to light in the north-west (if India. It comprises three separate 
blocks of buildings, ranged one above the other on the hillside terraces. The 
middle block, which covers an area of about 150 yards east and west by 
100 yards north and south, comprises three kirge courts of cells, a group 
of dining and assembly halls, and spacious courts of stupas and chapels. I he 
inscription engraved on a copper plate, which was discovered in the previous 
year in one of these stupa shrines, has been published by Professor Sten 
Konow of Oslo, and reveals the fact that the old name of this monastery was 
Chadasila, and that the shrine in which it was found was erected by a female 
lay-worshipper in the year 134 (of an unspecified era), corresponding approxi- 
mately with the year a.d. 76. This record is of importance, not onl) as con- 
firming Sir John Marshall’s views as to the chronology of Saka and Pallava 
rulers of Taxila, but also for the Instructive light that it throws on the history 
of the Gandhara school of sculpture, since it enables us to date with compara- 
tive confidence the Gandhara reliefs with which the stupa shrine referred to 
was decorated. An interesting feature of this monastery is the presence of 
three strong-rooms, which may have been intended for the storage of the 
property of the monastery — copper bells, etc. Sixty coins, ranging in 
date from Hermceus to Hormazd II., were found in this monastery; and in a 
niche in front of one of these strong-rooms was a group of unusually well- 
modelled terra-cotta figures. 

At Nalanda, District Patna, eight monasteries, a large stupa, and other 
religious structures had been brought to light in previous years. Another 
monastery (No. 9) has now been exposed by Mr. G. C. Chandra. I he portable 
antiquities recovered from this building include an interesting colleciion of 
some seventy-five bronze or copper and stone images representing the Buddha : 
Dhyani Buddha Vajrasattva (Fig. 2), Manjuari (Fig. 3) and other Bodhi- 
sattvas, Tara, 'Frailokyavijaya (Fig. 4) and other Buddhist and Brahmanical 
gods and goddesses (Fig. 5). Most of the bronze or copper images were 
gilded, and on one of them the gilt is remarkably well j)reserved (Fig. 2). 
The pedestals of some of these images are moreover ornamented with semi- 
precious stones, while the eyes, urm marks on the forehead and the edges of 
the drapery are picked out in silver or platinum. As the bulk of the bronze 
images hitherto found at Nalanda had been recovered from the monastery of 
Balaputra of the Sailendra dynasty of Suvarnnadvipa (Sumatra), which stood 
on the site of monastery No. 1, Dr. Bosch, a Dutch scholar, had expressed the 
opinion that these statues were purely Hindu- Javanese bronze work, and that 
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they had either been made on the spot by Javanese artists, or been brought 
over from Srivijaya or Java. Another Dutch scholar (Dr. A. J. Bernet 
Kempers) has already, on grounds of style, etc., shown this view of Dr. Bosch 
to be untenable, and the recent find in a monastery at Nalanda other than the 
one built at the request of the Sumatran king supplies further valuable proof 
of their having been manufactured by local metal-casters of Nalanda during 
the reign of the Pala kings of Bengal (a.d. 8oo-tooo). 

Other minor antiquities included some three thousand terra-cotta or un- 
biirnt clay objects, including miniature Chaitya models (Fig. 6), seals, and seal 
impressions (Fig. 7). Among the latter two types are the commonest — viz., 
those seal impressions that were attached to letters and parcels and retain on 
their backs marks of string or tape with which they were secured, and those 
that were used as tokens or offerings to priests or temples. Of the former 
class those belonging to “community of the noble monks residing at the great 
monastery of Nalanda ” are the most interesting. Personal seals include those 
of certain kings of the Gupta and other dynasties and one of the Pala king 
Devapaladeva, who flourished in the ninth century a.d. Another noteworthy 
object found was a large-sized die of iron, making the words “Sri Buddha,” 
which was probably used for branding animals in the same way as bulls are 
branded in modern times with Siva's trident and other sacred symbols. 

The great temple with its enclosing monastery at Paharpur in the 
Rajahahi district is the largest single monument brought to light by excavation 
anywhere in Eastern India; it is only a little smaller than the rectangular 
court around the great Step Pyramid at Saggara in P^gypt. An interesting 
stone inscription of the late Buddhist period in Bengal which was found at 
Nalanda and published by Mr, N. G. Majumdar reveals the fact that a monk 
from Paharpur had made extensive donations for the construction and repair of 
religious edifices at that site and at Nalanda. One of the structures built by 
this monk at Paharpur was a temple of the Buddhist goddess 'Para, and this 
temple has been brought back to view and conclusively identified with the 
help of a large number of terra-cotta plaques all impressed with eight-armed 
figures of that goddess. 

Since Sir John Marshall's excavations of 1905-06, no systematic excava- 
tions had been carried out at Rajgir. Some small digging recently carried out 
has helped to ascertain the true character of an interesting structure, situated 
in the middle of this hill-girt city of Kasagarapura, as it was called in antiquity. 
When first exposed, this structure was believed to be a colossal linga con- 
structed in imitation of a Buddhist stupa. I'he recent excavation has dis- 
closed the existence on this site of two structures of different periods built one 
upon the other. The lower structure is a circular Saiva shrine of the Gupta 
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period, which was originally adorned with fine stucco figures, and the upper a 
Buddhist stupa of the eighth or ninth century a.d. The only other temples 
with circuhr ^’■ardAa^rt/ias of ancient times known to us are the Chedi temples 
at Chandrehe and Gurgi in the Rewa State and the Srirangam temple near 
Trichinopoly, though these are several centuries later in date. It may be 
noted that the well-known temple of Sibyl at Tivoli in Italy has the same 
circular plan. 

A fragment of a stone sculpture of the Kushan period, which was found 
in the courst; of excavation at Rajgir, is engraved with the name of the moun- 
tain Vipula, one of the five hills that surround the city of Rajagriha and are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Excavations at Bijai Mandal in the ancient city of Jahanjianah at old 
Delhi now leave no doubt as to this building having been the palace (Fig. 8) 
of Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq, the second king of the Tughlaq dynasty (1325-51). 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s suggestion that this was a bastion of the surrounding 
walls of this city is no longer tenable. The building as now exposed shows 
the Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Special Audience on the summit of a lofty 
terrace approached by broad concrete ramps, and what must have been a 
large pillared hall on a lower level on the north side. A feature of the former 
are two stone-lined wells sunk into the floor, which were covered with clo.se- 
fitting lids of the same material. These wells were undoubtedly meant for the 
storage of jewellery and other valuables, but the only objects of any value 
found in them were two or three gold coins of South India and a few pieces 
of gold thread. The structure on the lower level was about 210 feet in width 
and more than 300 feet in length (north and .south), and bounded by solid 
walls on all sides. The southern portion, showing the positions of ten rows of 
seventeen pillars each, has been exposed. I'he rest of the structure is buried 
under a modern cemetery. The pillars were all of wood and have perished, 
but the base stones of several of them have survived in situ. This hall, 
which may be called the Hall of Tublic Audience, must have been two storeys 
high, and therefore contained something like 600 pillars. I his, in all proba- 
bility, is the Thousand-pillared Hall of Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq, mentioned 
by Ibn-Batuta, the African Qazi, who spent several years in that king’s court 
at Jahanpanah. 

Farishta, the well-known Muhammadan historian, mentions another 
thoiKsand-pillared hall, which was built by Alauddin Khalji (1295-1316) at his 
city of Siri, but no excavations have as yet been carried out, and it is not 
possible to say in what part of the city it lies buried. 

These many-pillared halls of the Sultans of Delhi may have been copied 
from the real thousand-pillared halls like those in the Minakshi temple at 
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Madura and in the Srirangani temple near Trichinopoly, after Malik Kafur’s 
invasion of South India in a.d. 1310. The precise date of the two Dravidian 
examples mentioned here is not known. Many years ago Dr. Burgess drew 
attention to numerous similarities between the Dravidian and Egyptian styles 
of architecture, and suggested that the thousand-pillared halls of South Indian 
temples may have been derived from the hypostyle halls of the temples 
of the ancient Pharaohs. It is noteworthy that the Vcdic gods Mitra and 
Varuna are described in the Rigveda as occupying palaces of similar design. 

The Iron Pillar at Dhar, Central India, is one of the largest ancient 
forgings of wrought iron which have come down anywhere, and which have 
excited unstinted admiration of eminent scientists and meiallurgists of mo'lern 
times. Other works of this nature are the well-known iron pillar at Delhi 
(circa fifth century a.d. ) ; the iron pillars or girders, measuring up to 42 feet 
in length, employed in the construction of the temple of the sun at Konarak, 
District Puri (thirteenth century a.d.) ; a large-sized trident (tricula) at 
Mount Abu ; similar tridents in the temples at Gopesvara and Barahat, 
Garhwal. 

The Iron Pillar at Dhar (Fig. 9) is broken in three pieces, measuring 
together more than 43 feet in length, and some writers have opined that 
a fourth piece of some 7 feet in length has been lost sight of. The date and 
purpose of this interesting monument have remained uncertain. It was Mr. 
Henry Cousens who suggested in the year 1902-03 that it must have been .set up 
before a temple cither as a special gift to the temple or as a column of victory. 
It is gratifying to note that this latter view of Mr. Cousens appears to receive 
considerable support from an inscription, parts of which ! was able to put 
together at my visit to Dhar last summer. These fragments are lying in 
Kamal Maula’s mo.sque by the side of the two large basalt slabs bearing two odus 
of the celebrated Paramara king Bhoja (a.d. 1018-60) and a panegyric of one 
of his successors, Arjunavarman. This new inccription had hitherto escaped 
notice. The slab on which it was engraved must have been more than 5 leet 
in height, but though the width cannot be determined with equal certainty, it 
could not have been less than 7 or 8 feet. The inscription consisted of 79 lines 
containing 585 verses, all in tlie Prakrit language and in the Arya metre. 
In the colophon the poem is designated as a kodamia composed by the king 
Bhoja himself, but may, like the two odes referred to above, have been com- 
posed by one of his court poets. The stanza which I believe refers to the 
Iron Pillar is that numbered 306. It records the setting up of a column 
to serve as a post to which could be tied the “ elephant of victory,” which had 
already been fettered with ropes in tlie form of the rays of Bhoja’s sword. 
The only pillar at Dhar answering this description is the Iron Pillar, and 
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there are good reasons to believe that it must have been erected to com- 
memorate his military exploits against the neighbouring powers, including 
perhaps a victory over the Chedi ruler Gangeyadeva of Tilangana or Trika- 
linga. No epigraphical evidence of this latter conquest is yet known, but the 
well-known Hindustani proverb “ Kalian Raja 13 hoj Kalian Ganga Tali ” 
would appear to point to its correctness. 

Other antiquities of Dhar have hitherto received scant attention. A 
large collection of Brahmanical and Jaina images dating from the eighth to 
to the twelfth century a.d. remains unpublished. In connection with the pre- 
Muhammadan antiquities of Mandu, the capital of the Muhammadan rulers of 
Malwa and the scene of the loves of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati, it is note- 
worthy that recent excavations carried out by the Public Works Department 
of the Dhar State have revealed, besides sculptural remains, a large rock-cut 
monastery, which must have belonged to the Vaishnava priests. 

Among the numerous inscriptions of different periods that were dealt 
with during the year, the most important is the fragmentary inscription from 
Mahasthangarh, District Bogra, Bengal. This inscription has been published 
in the Epi^raphia Indica by Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. It purports 
to record the occurrence of a severe famine and the measures of relief adopted 
to combat it, including the distribution of paddy from the royal granary and 
the advance of loans through district officers. This epigraph dates from the 
third century b.c., and is the most ancient epigraph yet found anywhere in 
Bengal. It conclusively identifies the ancient remains at Mahasthangarh as 
the site of Pundranagara or Pundravardhana, the ancient cai)ital of North 
Bengal. A Kushan inscription from Mathura turns out to be the first 
Brahmi inscription which mentions a Macedonian month (Gurppiya). It is 
dated in the Kushan year 28, and reduces the gap that existed between the 
reigns of Vasishka and Havishka to some two months. With the aid of 
similar epigraphs I was able, some years ago, to bridge the interval of 
thirteen years that remained unaccounted for between Kanishka and 
Vasishka. Dr. Hirananda Shastri was engaged during the year on a careful 
examination of the numerous inscriptions on stone, terra-cotta tablets, etc., 
found in the excavations at Nalanda. According to a Nagari inscription of 
the Samvat year 1109 engraved on the iron pillar at Delhi, the name of this 
city at that time was Dhilli. This form of the name is also found on an 
image recently discovered at Hastinapur in the District of Meerut. Some 
500 stone inscriptions, besides six copper-plate inscriptions, were copied and 
examined in Southern India. These belong to the Pallava, Chola, Chalukya, 
and Pandya dynasties. Certain scribblings in a cave at Vikramkhal in the 
Sambalpur District, Orissa, which were recently brought to my notice by Mr. 
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L. P. Pandya, have been examined by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who assigns them 
to c/rca 2000 It is interesting to note that Sir John Marshall has dis- 
covered similar engravings on a number of boulders on the River Indus 
near the town of Attock. One of these boulders, however, also bears a few 
Kharoshthi characters, and the presumption is that these scribblings arc of a 
(late later than the Kharoshthi characters in question. 

In the Indian Museum at Calcutta the gallery of the Gandhara sculptures 
has been rearranged and the sculptures reclassified according to subjects 
represented by them. Five silver punch-marked coins from the Rajshahi 
District, which were added to the coin cabinet of this museum, are the earliest 
coins so far found in Bengal. The new acquisitions also include a rare stone 
image of Ilarihara attended by Surya and Buddha. An interesting Gandhara 
stone relief in the collections in the Peshawar Museum h^id hitherto remained 
unnoticed. It represents the reception of Gautama Buddha at the deer park 
(Sarnath) by his five comrades soon after his enlightenment at Bc^dh Gaya 
near Gaya. In conformity with the account given in the Vinaya Pitaka one 
of the monks in the sculpture prepares a seat for the Master, another brings 
water for washing his feet, while a third holds a fan. 

The Allahabad Municipal Museum, which weis started only a few years ago, 
already contains a considerable number of valuable antiquities brought to- 
gether by Mr. B. M. Vyas, executive ojfificer of that municipality. Two of the 
acquisitions made during the years under review are terra-cotta toy carts, which 
date from the third century a.d. and were collected at Kosarn (ancient 
Kausambi in the District of Allahabad). In the cart (Fig. lo) are seated 
two rows of three passengers each, the middle one in each case being a 
woman. The hair of the woman in the left-hand row is being pulled by the 
man seated behind her. The other row consists of musicians. At first sight 
it seemed as if these carts were representations of the well-known Sanskrit 
play the Mrichchhakatika of Sudraka, the woman in the left-hand row being 
Radanika, the maid-servant of the hero Charudatta. 

Other noteworthy sculi)tures in this museum are : a fragment of a door 
lintel, which must have been carved with figures of the four noble animals 
(Fig. ii) of the Buddhists, like those found on the abacus of the Asokan 
capital at Sarnath ; Krishna lifting the Govardhana hill ; images of Jaina 
Tirthankaras and a beautiful head of Siva from Kosam ; an image of the god- 
dess Sitala riding on a donkey and a Bodhisattva or a Yaksha of about the 
second century a.d., both from Pratapgarh ; and terra-cotta figurines depicting 
styles of costume, coiffure, etc. 
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ANGKOR IN THE NINTH CENTURY 

By Victor Goloubefi' 

(ficole Fran^aise d’Extrcme Orient) 

Before setting forth the results of the two archaeological expeditions, the 
conduct of which was entrusted to me by M. Georges Coedes, Director of the 
l^cole Franejaise d’Extreme Orient, during the years 1932-34, I shall ask you 
to pay a rapid visit with me to the site of my researches. To help you to 
visualize the position in your mind, I am going to show upon this screen some 
views taken from an aeroplane flying over Angkor. 

We start from the Western Baray, an immense reservoir <>( water 
situated to the west of the ancient Khmer capital. The morning is misty, as 
often happens in summer during the rainy season ; but as soon as the aero- 
plane attains some height the atmosphere becomes limpid and clear. 

Here we are, almost over Angkor Vat. Angkor Vat, I may remind you, 
is a magnificent religious foundation of the twelfth century, the twelve towers 
of which, covered with sculpture, the numerous events, the avenues bordered 
with serpents in stone, the pools and galleries, recall Vaikuntha, Vishnu’s 
paradise. Our plane rises higher and higher. Here we are at 1,000, 
perhaps 1,200, metres above the plain — the forests, the rice-fields, the ruins 
recede, lose their height, and seem spread upon an immense carpet rolled 
out at our feet. No doubt the geometrical arrangement of Angkor Vat 
strikes you. All is rectilinear, rectangular. 1 he whole is set in a square 
frame of wide moats, the glittering surfaces of which are covered at this 
season with rose-coloured lotus and water hyacinth. 

To the north of Angkor Vat another square, still larger, seems to incline 
towards the horizon. This is Angkor Thom: Angkor 1 horn, the royal city, 
built by Jayavarman VII. at the end of the twelfth century, the area of which 
is not less than 9 square kilometres. The centre is marked by a temple as 
magnificent as it is strange — the Bayon. As seen from our plane it makes 
us think of a confused assemblage of pointed rocks, the tops of which had 
been carved into human faces. 

Now let us tack about. To the south of /Vngkor Thom a hillock crowned 
by a temple is surrounded by dense forest. 1 his is the Phnom Bakheng, with 

* Lecture delivered to the India Society on July 27, 1934* Sir Francis \ounghusband 
presided, and H.E. the French Ambassador was also present. 
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which we shall have much to do later — a Saiva temple of the ninth century 
erected by King Yasovarman I., the founder of Angkor. Its sanctuaries rise 
from a high-staged basement. At its base are stone stairs leading down to the 
plain. Hidden by luxuriant foliage these are not visible in the photograph. 

After flying over Angkor let us cast a rapid glance — still from our aerial 
car — over the Roluos region. Roluos lies 20 kilometres south-east of Angkor. 
The temples that we notice 1,000 metres below us, surrounded by scrub and 
by marshy ground, date from the ninth century, and are therefore earlier than 
Angkor Thom and Angkor Vat. As M. Georges Coedcs has proved, they 
mark the site of another purl, or royal city, Hariharalaya, the history of 
which pertains to the reigns of two famous sovereigns, Jayavarman II. and 
Indravarman. 

The temple nearest to us is the Bakong, which in days of yore sheltered 
the devaraja, the “ God-King,*’ the symbol of deified royalty worshipped in 
the guise of a linga. Note the resemblance which its central pyramid presents 
to that of the Phnom Bakheng, of which I have just shown you a view. One 
would say that the architects had been inspired by the same conceptions and 
formulas. But the Bakong, the monument we are now looking at, occupies 
the middle of a regular square formed by moats and embankments, while the 
Bakheng, its counterpart in Angkor, rises in the midst of dense vegetation 
like the dwelling of some sylvan god. Naturally we ask ourselves this 
question ; Has not the Bakheng, with its stepped pyramid erected on the 
summit of a little hill, also been the centre of several successive enclosures, 
strictly geometrical in shape and enclosed like those of the Bakong at Roluos, 
within a huge square frame ^ VV^e shall see at the close of my address 
whether we are in a position as yet to answer this question. 

Now let us see what ideas inspired me in the course of my investigations. 
As my Director and friend, M. Ccedes, explained to you in his lecture last 
year, it had long been supposed that the town known at present under the 
name of Angkor Thom, with its circuit of 12 kilometres, its five monumental 
gateways and its magnificent central temple, was no other than the town 
Yasodarapura, the foundation of which is assigned in numerous inscriptions 
to the end of the ninth century, during the reign of King Yasovarman I., a 
zealous worshipper of the god Siva. It was admitted at the same time that 
the great temple of the Bayon, with its many towers in the form of faces, 
situated in the geometrical centre of the city, represented the “Central Hill” 
of the Khmer texts, the temple in which was carried on the cult of the God- 
King — that is, of deified kingship under the form of a linga. 

The discovery at the Bayon in 1923 of various sculptures of Buddhist 
character, and especially of a pediment representing the Bodhisattva LokeS- 
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vara, raised serious doubts as to the ritualistic purpose of this monument, 
doubts which led M. Louis Finot to recognize in the central temple of 
Angkor Thom an old Mahayanist sanctuary that had been transformed into 
a ^aiva temple, an hypothesis that was fully established by the discovery 
quite recently of a gigantic 13 uddha buried deep in the foundations of the 
edifice. 

In 1927 M. Philippe Stern published his most lucid and discerning 
thesis on the Bayon. Thereafter the town which bore the name of Angkor 
Thom was no longer the capital founded in the ninth century by Yaso- 
varman I., but a town of the eleventh century built by a great Buddhist 
sovereign, Suryavarman I. 

The reading of the Sanskrit inscriptions on the steles placed at the four 
corners of this city has since enabled M. Gcorgt-s Ccecles to prove that the walls 
of Angkor Thom and the Bayon itself are of even a later date than M. Stern 
had supposed, and that they date in fact from the last years of the twelfth 
century. Instead of representing the blossoming and expansion of the art of 
Angkor, the Bayon and many other monuments of the same style, such as 
Prdh Khan, Ta Prohm, Banteay Kdm‘, Banteay Chmar and the Neak Pean, 
appertain to a phase of decadence, and we should see in them not the dawn but 
the twilight of the “ Miracle Khmer.” After the striking evidence provided by 
M. Ccedes, it no doubt seems possible at this time that the present Angkor 
Thom is the city built by a fervent votary of Buddhism, Jayavarman VII., 
after the year 1 177, the year when the oKI capital had been taken by assault 
and pillaged by the Chams, the implacable enemies of the Khmer people. 

This point being settled, it was necessary to find out the position of the 
first town of Angkor, the Yasodarapuri of the ninth century. M. Stern had 
proposed to locate it around the Phimeanakas, the stepped pyramid of which, 
ornamented with lions and elephants carved in stone and crowned by a small 
sanctuary, occupies the middle of an extensive rectangular enclosure in the 
north-west quarter of Angkor Thom. But this hypothesis, though attractive 
in many respects, presented serious difficulties. It was while examining 
closely the arguments marshalled by M. Stern in support of his conjecture 
that the idea occurred to me of looking for the centre of the first Angkor, not 
within but outside of the area comprising the town of Jayavarman VII. At 
the same time I wondered whether perchance this centre had not corre- 
sponded with the Phnom Bakheng, the Saiva temple situated upon a small 
wooded hill not far from the southern gate of Angkor Thom, and which you 
have seen on one of my slides ; in other words, this temple might have repre- 
sented the “Central Hill,” the sanctuary that hid been devoted formerly to 
the cult of the God-King. 
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At the moment when this hypothesis of mine took shape it was based 
mainly upon the following consideration. On the archaeological map of 
Angkor, drawn up in 1909 by Lieutenants Buat and Ducret, the Phnom 
Bakheng marks the exact geometrical centre of a rectangular space measuring 
about 16 square kilometres, the western and southern sides of which are still 
represented by broad moats now transformed into rice-fields, while the 
eastern side is represented by a line running parallel to the Siemr^ap river 
diverted from its original course to form a kind of channel with banks as 
straight as if they had been drawn with a ruler. 

A short stay in Cambodia in October-November, 1931, enabled me to 
verify on the spot the principal elements of my thesis, and to draw up, 
in collaboration with M. Henri Marchal, the Conservator of Angkor, a 
theoretical plan of the old capital. In July, 1932, the Director of the itcole 
Fran^aisc entrusted me with the charge of methodical researches, which 
it was estimated would occupy three months. As a matter of fact, this 
work kept me at Angkor till the middle of November. At the commence- 
ment of my mission the Government gave us the assistance of two marine 
aviation officers, Naval-Lieutenants Menes and Aussenac, who took a certain 
number of photographs from the air over the locality to be explored. When 
flying with Lieutenant Menes over the little hill of Bakheng I noted that it 
was surrounded by a great number of artificial water ponds half hidden in the 
forest. This was an important indication in support of my hypothesis, as the 
symmetrical arrangement of these ponds attested the existence of axial 
avenues starting from the foot of the hillock in all four directions — towards 
east, south, north, and west. 'I'ogether with my colleague, M. Henri Marchal, I 
then took in hand the clearing of these avenues. At the same time careful 
trial borings were made around the Phnom Bakheng, as well as in the southern 
portion of Angkor Thom, where one might perhaps expect to find hitherto 
undiscovered remains dating from the time of Yasovarman. These soon 
yielded a large number of valuable indications bearing upon our researches, 
which encouraged us to persevere in the task we had undertaken. By the 
close of the first stage of our explorations, in November, 1932, we had dis- 
covered not only the great axial avenues of the first town of Angkor, but also 
its inner enclosure comprising moats and a rectangular embankment surround- 
ing the Bakheng hill at plain level. We had found, besides, the remains 
of several buildings and works in stone deeply buried in the bush, the existence 
of which had not hitherto been in the least suspected. I was able then to leave 
Angkor with a very clear impression that our investigations had not ended in 
failure. (Cp. Plates I-V.) 

A year later, in December, 1933, I returned to Angkor charged with a 
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PLATE I 



PLAN OF THE FIRST CITY OF ANGKOR ACCORDING TO THE RESEARCHES OF VICTOR COLOUBEFF 
AND HKNRI MARCHAL (aUGUST-NOVEMBKR, 1 932). 

The complete plan showing the discoveries of 1933-34 will appear later. 
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fresh mission. M. Henri Marchal and I resumed our borings and excavations 
around the Bakheng, and this time we had the joy of seeing the western and 
southern gateways of the vanished town appear at the bottom of the trenches 
dug by our coolies at the foot of the sacred hill. As regards the eastern gate, 
which faced the side of honour of the temple, the problem had already been 
solved, for in the course of my previous mission, in September, 1932, we had 
brought to light, in front of the monumental stairs leading to the summit of 
the Phnom Bakheng, a kind of bastion or terrace of laterite which must have 
served as a foundation for an entrance tower or gopuram of light material. 

The nucleus of the old town thus seeming to have been redeemed, it 
remained to devote our whole attention to finding the northern outer moat, 
which must have passed right through Angkor Thom from east to west. 
Numerous indications met with in the course of our ex^^avations enable me at 
the moment to locate it between the remains of two important embankments, 
one of which is situated slightly to the south of the Baphuon, while the other 
followed the line of the avenues that lead from the Bayon to the eastern and 
western gates of Angkor Thom. When having borings made along these 
avenues, we had discovered, as early as 1932, stone steps which seemed to 
point to the presence of a channel or moat. The systematic excavations 
carried out during the winter of 1933-34 disclosed that we had to deal with 
a succession of diu hes between which were roadways and watercourses, one 
of which passed beneath a bridge of laterite still in a very good state of 
preservation. The exceptional breadth {22 metres) of this work would lead 
one to conjecture that there had been here not an ordinary roadway, but an 
important embanked way. 

In the course of my second archreological expedition I used a photographic 
plan of the Angkor group prepared in January, 1933, Pilot-Captain Gouet. 
In addition to this valuable document, which furnished so many suggestions 
and such useful information, I had at the end of my deputation a map on the 
I : 10,000 scale of the Bakheng region drawn by M. Michel Perinelli of the 
Geographical Service. 

The clearing of thickets under the supervision of this excellent topographer 
have led to the discovery of from 700 to 800 artificial water ponds either 
square or rectangular in shape. The arrangement of these ponds is character- 
istic : they are either disposed according to a geometric formula around the 
Phnom Bakhdng, or else they follow the lines of the axial avenues of the old 
town in the manner of the ponds already noticed by me from the aeroplane in 
July-August, 1932. Their great number might, at first sight, appear sur- 
prising or strange, but the matter is easily explained when we ihink of the 
hundreds, the thousands, of houses and buildings made of perishable material 
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that must once have surrounded the “Central Hill” of Yasovarman, and 
when one calls to mind the important role played, even in our own days, by 
the irapiang, or ponds, in the economy of a Khmer village. M. Pcrinelli 
had also been able to record on his plane-table an embankment that marked 
the eastern limit of the capital of the ninth century, the exact position of which 
I had myself sought in vain to trace. 

In short, the problem appears to be now solved. The first town of 
Angkor has been rescued from oblivion, and its temples, enclosures, avenues 
and bridges, recovered from the bush, have been harmoniously grouped once 
more around their geometrical centre, the Mount Bakheng, the mystic abode of 
Devaraja, the God-King! 
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A bird’s-eye view of p’ra vihan as it apfeared originally. 
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FRA VIHAN (VIHARA) 

(A KHMER HILL-TEMPLE) 

By Reginali:) le May, m.r.a.s. 

People in Europe are now generally becoming acquainted, if only by name, 
with the Temple of Angkor, that last masterpiece of Khmer architecture so 
long buried in the jungles of Indo-China. But few will ever have heard of 
P’ra Vihan (Vihara), an earlier and in some respects, perhaps, an even more 
wonderful expression of Khmer art than the famous Temple of Angkor, when 
we consider the area it covers, and its high, isolated situation. 

I had on occasion heard the name mentioned, but it made little impression 
on my mind until towards the close of a long tour in January and February, 
1929, round the north-eastern provinces of Siam, partly by lorry along jungle- 
tracks and partly by boat down the Mekong, 1 happened to meet in Ubon the 
French Consul, M. Rougni, who gave me a graphic description of a recent 
visit which he had paid to this mysterious temple. I at once made up my mind 
to accomplish the trip if it was possible, and set out the next day. 

Let me explain briefly how to reach P’ra Vihan, which is situated on the 
map, roughly, 14^° N. by 104® E. The north-eastern railway of Siam has 
now reached its goal, Ubon, a distance of 575 kilometrets, or 360 miles, from 
Bangkok. About 60 kilometres from Ubon is the station of Srisaket, and 
from this town one has to travel just 100 kilometres almost due south, until 
one comes to the foot of the Dangrek range of hills, the eastern end of which 
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forms the boundary between Siam and the French territory of (what 
is called on the Siamese side) Lower Cambodia. These lOO kilometres 
have hitherto been the stumbling-block in the way of travellers, for the region 
is very sparsely populated by jungle tribes of Sui and ancient Khmer stock, 
and the way leads in many parts through thick jungle, the home of tiger, 
elephant, and panther. Yet the jungle holds, it is said, a far more dangerous 
foe than any of these, and the whole district has a bad reputation for malaria. 
One or two Siamese officials, hardier spirits than their fellows, have in the 
past made the trip, but have returned home only to die of fever, and the people 
say that it is the wrath of the gods descended upon them for disturbing their 
sleep. 

But the Governor of Srisaket was an energetic man and with great 
determination had cut a track, wide enough to take a lorry, through the 
jungle right to the foot of the hills. By leaving Srisaket at half-past six in 
the morning, we managed to arrive at the foot-hills at three in the afternoon, 
having covered the distance inside nine hours. Not much of a pace, 12 
kilometres an hour, but, bearing in mind the sand and the lorry, it was a 
wonder that we ever reached our destination at all. I'lic radiator leaked 
badly and, both going and returning, we had to refill it with water every 
quarter of an hour— and what water, too! — very often from stagnant pools 
covered with thick green slime! Also, on one stretch, before we dived into 
the jungle proper, the sand was so thick that it took us three hours to travel 
25 kilometres. 

From the foot of the hills we had a good two hours’ climb, in many places 
over extensive outcrops of sandstone, to which 1 will refer again later, and 
finally reached our camp on a ridge of the hill at the foot of the temple at 
half-past five in the evening. After a short halt, although the light was 
already hiding, I went on with a young Siamese friend, and together we 
climbed to the topmost temple hall and, going beyond it, found ourselv(!S 
suddenly on the edge of a precipice, gazing out upon the whole wide world. 
We also had defied the gods 1 We returned by the light of the stars to our 
camp, and slept soundly under our mosquito-nets in shelters formed of a 
leafy roof with walls on three sides, but open at the front. Our only refuge 
against the wrath of the gods was quinine, and plenty of it. 

Now, how to describe this temple accurately, and in such a way as to 
excite your curiosity but allay your suspicions ? 

Imagine yourself on a jungle hillside about 1,500 feet above sea-level, 
with thick forest on one side and open outcrops of rock on the other. No 
sign of habitation or life within miles. You suddenly dive down a path, cross 
the rocky bed of a tiny stream and clamber up the other side, to see in front 
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of you, going up the hillside, an imposing staircase consisting of i6o broad 
stone steps, each a foot in height and at least 30 feet wide (PI. I.). You can 
just see the ruins of some kind of building on the top, but it is too far away 
to discern with any certainty what is before you. In some places the natural 
rock has been cut to take the place of a step, but by far the greater part of this 
staircase is composed of great slabs of sandstone cut out of the hills near by. 

When you have arrived at the end of your toilsome climb, you see before 
you another short stairway with a balustrade on either side, down which come 
two magnificent guardian “ Nagas ” rearing their heads 10 feet into the air 
(PI. II.). On the top of the stairway is a “gopura,” or gateway, in reality 
a small temple in itself, but now almost a complete ruin, formed of solid sand- 
stone blocks and monoliths (Pis. III. and IV.). Passing through, you continue 
your pilgrimage up a long, paved causeway until you reach another short flight 
of steps, and, crowning them, another “ gopura,'" or gateway, rather larger than 
the first one, but constructed in much the same form (PI. V.). On your left, as 
you climb up, you pass the bathing pool, now a delightfully shady spot, with 
overhanging trees and tiers of sandstone steps, cut out of the rock all round, lead- 
ing down to the empty bath. On the right-hand side, at a short distance from 
the causeway, there is a raised road which seems to have been specially built 
for hauling up the blocks of stone, and one can see clearly many places at 
hand where the stone was quarried. We actually found marks of the instru- 
ments used on the face of the hewn rock. Looking back at the second gate- 
way you see a beautifully carved lintel over the door (PI. VI.). 

Passing through the second gateway you continue to climb, as in the 
fairy-tale, up another long causeway, now an avenue of trees, lined on either side 
with stone ornaments somewhat in the shape of a “lingam,’’ but probably with 
no such significance, until you reach a third short flight of steps, and on the 
top, not this time a gateway, but a large rectangular temple with two sub- 
sidiary buildings containing long galleries, one on either side of the main 
building (Pis. VII. and VIII.). At the left of the steps there is a “tat,” or 
“stupa,” in fairly good preservation, evidently a memorial to some long 
dead warrior or king. Passing through the central building you come to 
another short flight of steps with broken Nagas on either side, and near by 
the bases (all that is now left) of two smallish buildings, also one on either 
side. Then on you go again up the third causeway, and finally you climb a 
short stairway and reach the gateway, in “gopura” form, of the last and 
greatest temple on the summit of the hill (PI. IX.). Keeping outside to the 
right of this temple, you pass behind it and, crossing the intervening space of 
about 40 yards, you come to a rocky prominence, from the edge of which you 
see the whole panorama of the country stretched out before you, and at your 
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feet a sheer drop of 2,300 feet (PI. XI.). This photograph was taken from 
the other (left) side, where the temple comes right up to the edge of the 
precipice. 

The main building on the summit is in the shape of a double temple with 
a wall (pierced, of course, with a gateway) between the two halves. The 
inner courtyards contain galleries and a number of buildings, some still in good 
condition (PI. X.), some in utter ruin, but it would take too much space to 
describe them in detail here. Outside the main building there is a subsidiary 
building both to right and left, that on the left containing four baths sunk into 
the floor. 

From the first step of the grand staircase to the brink of the precipice is 
exactly half a mile. 

It is not possible for me to describe to you the magnitude or the simple 
grandeur of this work, or to attempt to inspire you with the glorious feeling of 
mastery that the creator of it must have experienced in the achievement of his 
conception. One can almost see the Priest-King stretching out his arms to the 
four winds as he stands on the cliflPs edge. How great, how transcendent the 
spiritual feeling in a man to wish to build such a temple to his Most High ! 
Well might one cry, “ In excelsis gloria” ! 

The utter stillness now — even the birds seem to have forsaken the spot. 
The thick jungle but a few yards away on either side. The haunting air of 
mystery, as if one were indeed prying into another’s secrets, and hidden eyes 
were watching you. 

There this monument has stood, bravely defying the elements for a 
thousand years and more, and, even if it has been compelled to succumb in 
part, there is still enough and more than enough left today to fire the imagina- 
tion of the sensitive soul. 

The temple, which is now in French territory, is said to have been built 
in the reign of the Khmer Emperor, Indravarman, towards the close of the 
ninth century, and to mark the break between primitive Khmer architecture 
and that of the classic period. It is obviously a Brahmin temple, as there is 
no sign of Buddhist influence to be seen anywhere. Only one statue was 
found, a broken, headless, kneeling figure, possibly in the form of the famous 
so-called Leper King at Angkor. 

1 am not attempting to analyze the architecture of the temple in detail, as 
that must be left to more competent hands than mine, but one cannot help 
noticing in some of the gable-ends, as in PI. VI 1 ., a certain possible Chinese 
influence, which does not appear at all in the later classic style. 

It is clear that a thousand years ago the surrounding district must have 
been a very populous one to have provided labour for such a stupendous work. 
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But if once one begins to think of the task of building such a temple, the 
imagination boggles at it. I asked a Siamese railway engineer who was with 
me, “ How would you like to give up building your railways and take in hand 
the construction of such a temple as this Everything is built of sandstone, 
and much of the carving, which still remains intact, on the doorways and 
lintels is beautiful to a degree. It is a true saying that “ the lintel is the glory 
of Khmer art." 

One little story in conclusion. I have referred to the rocky fields we 
crossed in climbing the hillside. In the middle of one of these I suddenly came 
across the sm^/e imprint of a man’s foot, sunk, in parts at least, an inch deep in 
the rock and clearly outlined, as if in mud. I put my own foot inside it and it 
fitted very well, except that the big toe of the imprint was much splayed out. 
You will think this a fitting end to what may already seem to some a “ Louis 
de Rougemont ” story, but, unless I and the people with me suddenly became 
subject to illusions, it was, and still is, there. 

What is the meaning of that footprint ? It would be interesting to know 
if any similar imprints have been found in other parts of the world, and, if .so, 
what explanation is given of them. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are from photographs taken 
by Mr. Groote of the Narasingh Photo Studio in Bangkok, to whom I am 
much indebted for permission to use them. 
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THE MUSIC OF JAVA* 

By J. Kunst 

(Keeper of the Musicological Collection of the Royal Batavian Society in Java) 

Anyone wishing to come to a clear comprehension of a kind of music that is 
entirely foreign to him is faced with a great many difficulties, however anxious 
he may be to appreciate its qualities, and however susceptible he may be 
to beauty in general. He must try to divest himself of all prejudice before 
approaching this world of strange sounds. If he has theories or preconceived 
ideas or axioms about aesthetics, he must try to forget them, as well as all 
the conventional conceptions with which he has grown up. To put down a 
specified rule for the state of mind and soul in which to enter into this new 
realm, or to prescribe what to forget and what to appreciate, would lead 
us into the domain of psychological analysis and of musico-tcchnique. I do not 
propose to do this here for fear of our losing ourselves in this sphere of almost 
unlimited possibilities. I only wish to utter a warning against the familiar 
danger of following one’s inclination to condemn in foreign music that which 
seems inferior to our own, whereas those elements which, as a rule, have been 
more or less neglected in our own music, with the consequence that our ears 
are not attuned to them, are generally not appreciated at their true value 
when they occur in this exotic music. For example, a common objection 
expressed by Europeans with regard to Javanese music is that it shows a 
certain primitiveness in the melody; a lack of development and growth in the 
form. They seem at the same time to be insensible to the delicacies of the 
rhythm and the wonderful shades and the variety in the drumming. On the 
other hand, the Javanese is sure to disapprove in European music of the, to 
his ears, wilful use of the tonalities, the lack of expression in our drum-play, 
the poverty of our percussion instruments ; and, at first, he will be unable to 
take in the imposing tension of the melody, the touching climax — in a word, 
the essential psychic contents of our great orchestral compositions and of our 
chamber-music. 

The preceding remarks bear partly on an essential difference, which we 
may define in the following way : Indonesian music is static ; modern Euro- 
pean music dynamic. Western music is full of action and tension ; the great 

* Lecture delivered at the Netherlands Legation in London on October 22, 1934. Sir 
Francis Younghusband presided. 
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orchestral compositions express a crisis, a conflict ; they strive and attain. 
On the other hand, we may characterize Javanese music perhaps best by 
calling it “time transferred into music.” It is in the best sense of the word 
“ without aim ” ; it does not evolve, it is. This will explain why, at the end 
of a European concert, we are conscious of being fatigued, whilst a whole 
night spent in listening to the gamelan leaves us practically without any 
feeling of being tired. 

It goes without saying that this contrast only bears on the general 
character of both arts. Western music also knows compositions without 
growth and development ; it also can be meditative, can give the impression 
of being “time transformed into music.” The Indonesian music, on the other 
hand, sometimes has its dramatic moments, and can undoubtedly express 
strong passions. But these features, when they occur, in no wise mark the 
general character of the two kinds of music. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the fact that music in the Indonesian 
archipelago is still entirely a popular art ; a music made by and for the people 
of all classes in the Indonesian world. As for the origin of the greater part 
of the compositions, it is as with us in our folk-songs and our mediaeval art : 
the author is only seldom known by name, and even then he is only the voice 
of the people. Prince and labourer alike listen with equal rapture to the same 
gendings, although their individual appreciation may be different. To ap- 
preciate this fully one must have attended a wayang performance in one 
of the cratons (palaces), and have seen how completely the nobles as well as 
the common people are absorbed in the music and the play : the nobles with 
their guests on the marble dais of the pendopo, a brilliant nucleus of the 
audience, and round it the people, a dense mass of delicate, brown, and silent 
figures. 

When we consider the composing elements in our own music, and then 
ask ourselves to what extent they are also present in Javanese music, we 
arrive in the first place at the conclusion that, although the European ear can 
distinguish a tonal centre in many of the vocal compositions {lembang) and of 
the instrumental pieces {gending), there is no question here of such a pro- 
nounced and fixed tonality as we find in our own music. Instead of this we 
find semi-modal, semi-tonal systems of a highly intricate kind. We enter 
here in the sphere of the patet and of the laras bem and barang of the princi- 
palities, the scales selisir, sunaren, etc., of Bali, the modes melog, njorog, 
madenda, degung, etc., of the Sundanese: in my eyes the most fascinating 
province of the whole Indonesian world of music. 
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The scales in use may be arranged in two systems, called in Javanese 
f)ilog and slindro. 

The absolute lack of historical and musicological dates left until lately 
full scope for all sorts of suppositions as to the origin of these musical scales. 

According to Professor Land, the p61og-scales must be comparatively 
new ; he supposed them to be of Perso-Arab origin ; at least, he has advanced 
this as a more or less tenable hypothesis. Radcn Mas Surjaputra seems 
to have accepted, for p61og at any rate, a more or less close connection with 
the scales of Hindostan, but at other times again he seems to have thought 
that, after all, they might be of pure Javanese origin. 

According to popular belief, sldndro is the gift of a Hindu god and p^log 
a transformation of sl6ndro by the hands of irreverent and bold man. 

Since the last few years we know, with fairly great certainty, thanks 
especially to Professor von Hornbostel and his masterly theory of the “blown 
fifths” (“ Blaskwinten ”), that the Javanese scales — and a great many others 
— have come from China, and have their origin, perhaps, in a still more 
distant land, with a still older culture — namely, in Central Asia, in Turkestan. 

There cannot be any doubt about the fact that slendro came to Java and 
Bali a good many centuries after p61og. P61og was perhaps already imported 
by Malay-Polynesian peoples, who came to Java many centuries before our 
Christian era. Slendro seems to have entered Java simultaneously with a 
later culture in the middle of the eighth century a.d., when the dynasty of the 
(^ail^ndras ruled the central parts of the island, and to have derived its name 
from that same royal family : gamelan slendro =igamelan ^ail^ndra. At first 
it seems to have remained restricted to the centre of the island, where it sup- 
planted for the greater part the old p^log. Later on, probably in consequence 
of political changes, slendro made its entry into the west and the east of Java, 
and subsequently into Bali. According to recent discoveries, we may take it for 
granted that very soon after Java began to play a part in history the two 
tonal systems existed side by side. Slendro was intended for the accompani- 
ment of the wayang purwa — viz., the shadow plays when they represent 
Hindu myths; while p61og was intimately connected with the characteristic- 
ally Indonesian pre-Hindu art, or, better still, non- Hindu art, with certain 
ceremonies, several forms of the dance, and with the wayang gedog, repre- 
senting the Pandji cyclus, which is purely Java-Poly nesian. 

In its complete form p^log has seven tones to the octave — that is to say, 
it seems to have seven tones to the octave, but in reality that heptatonic scale 
is only a conglomerate, only the least common multiple of a group of penta- 
tonic scales with unequal intervals, in which from time to time there appears 
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a sixth, or even a seventh, tone as a weak or accessory tone. S16ndro is 
always pentatonic and has generally almost equal intervals. 

From top to bottom these intervals are called in Central Java : 


Jn pdog 

The intervals expressed i 

In s/endro 

'The intervals expressed 


in European semi- tones 


in Euiopean semitones 


( ^PP^oxi m ately ) 


{approximately) 

(penunggul or bem alit) 

>•5 



baraog 

(barang alit) 



2.7 


2.4 

nem 

1 .2 

ncm 

2.4 

lima or gangsal 

* 5 

lima or gangsal 

2.4 

pclog 

2.4 



d «cla or tengah 


dada or tengah 



'•5 


2.4 

gulu or djongga 

1 .2 

gulu or djongga 

2.4 

penunggul or bem 


barang 



So neither of these systems agree entirely with our own system of intervals, 
but I know by experience that the European ear accommodates itself quickly 
and hears these intervals as perfectly pure and beautiful. But then, these 
scales, like our own, arc built up on absolutely natural principles. 

As regards the Javanese melody, in my opinion it has not yet reached the 
same degree of development as the European— at any rate, as far as the 
orchestral compositions are concerned. The fundamental melody is rather 
simple, more or less archaic. Only when produced vocally on the rebab 
(the native violin) or the suling (bamboo flute) does it become richer and more 
graceful. However, notwithstanding its relative simplicity, it sometimes 
sounds very impressive and full of sentiment, and the vocal melodies are often 
splendid. One of those songs belonging to tlr' Jogjanese wayang-purwa 
music, I will now let you hear. (Here follows the reproduction of the la^on 
paid manjura wet ah,) 

And now for the harmony. One notices that the different voices are not, 
as with us, subject to certain fixed rules. One might almost call it voluntary or 
accidental. Ordinarily this is not a properly regulated polyphony ; it is a freer 
form, more primitive perhaps — viz,, heterophony, as Professor Stumpf has 
baptized it. However, in some of the gendings, we find the beginnings of 
canonic imitation : perhaps a polophony in statu nascendi ; and also the human 
voices and the rebab come sometimes to a melodic independence which 
creates a real kind of polyphony. 
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There remains the rhythm. If, perhaps with some justice, we may say 
that European music has attained a higher degree of perfection from the point 
of view of melody and harmony, as regards rhythm it is, in my eyes, we who 
have remained behind. In Indonesian music in many cases the rhythm is 
much more elaborate and varied ; sometimes I have heard polyrhythmic, 
better heterorhythmic, constructions of extraordinary beauty. 

Now let us pass on to a more concrete subject : the composition and the 
use of the Javanese orchestras. The plural is used here intentionally : Java 
is familiar with several kinds of orchestras and also with a number of instru- 
ments, that can be used simultaneously as well as for solo-parts. The gamelan 
proper is nothing short of the most perfect orchestral form and the most com- 
plete ; other simpler ensembles are at the same time more primitive. 

The complete gamelan of the Principalities seems, when seen and heard 
for the first time, to be only a confusion of sounds and instruments. Apparently 
the musicians are placed and play at their own sweet will. But little by little 
one perceives that there is “ method in their madness,” and that each instru- 
ment has its own task to fulfil in the orchestral plan. 

In the first place attention has to be drawn to the fact that the great 
gamelan of the princes and regents have a double set of instruments — viz., 
they are composed of a sl^ndro-^ 2 xl and of a The only instru- 

ments these parts have in common are the big gongs and the drums ; occasion- 
ally also some kenongs and some kempuls. 

Needless to say, the slendro and the p61og parts are never played simul- 
taneously. It is also quite exceptional to pass from the one tonal system 
into the other in one gending. I only know one single case : in the gencjing 
Be^ja ketawang, where there is a change from p^log into slendro, and then 
back again into p^log. 

The p61og-part of the gamelan is again divided into two parts with regard 
to the multi-octave genders. The sequence of tones for those genders, 
according to the p^log-bem-sysi^m, must be bem, gulu, d&dd, limd, nem in 
every octave; but in the pdlog-barang-sysutm the sequence is itmd, nem, barang, 
gulu, dddd. As the keys are suspended above sounding- tubes by means of 
cords, it is difficult to change them, when, in the course of the evening, pelog- 
bem is abandoned in favour of p61og-barang, and therefore there are in p61og 
those two groups of multi-octave genders. Each of those couples of gender 
p61og forms, with a gender slendro, an open square, in the middle of which the 
musician is seated. 

This difficulty does not arise with the other melodic instruments. Wheh 
their compass is not more than one octave, they produce all the seven tones 
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of the complete pelog-scale, or they have loose keys or gongs, which can easily 
be changed. 

The gamelan p^log and the gamelan sl^ndro comprise more or less the 
same instruments. But when they are not combined in a double orchestra, 
the instruments of a p 61 og orchestra are generally larger than those of a 
sldndro orchestra. Moreover, there are some kinds of small gongs, either 
suspended or in a horizontal position, which belong exclusively to one or the 
other of these two ensembles respectively. For instance, the kempyang only 
occurs in the gamelan p^log ; the engkuk and the kentong belong exclusively 
to the gamelan sl(^ndro. 

Then there are some differences in the composition of the Solonese 
orchestras on the one hand and the Jogjanese orchestras on the other. Jogja, 
for instance, has a kind of bonang more, the “ bass ’’ bonang, called bonang 
panembung. The other differences are chiefly found in the construction and 
the structure of some instruments — viz., the rebab, the suling, the bonang, and 
the gambang kaju. 

Now we come to some details of the functions of the different instruments 
in the orchestral ensemble. 

We may distinguish — 

(a) the instruments producing the essential melody ; 

{b) those that play the melody in its full development ; 

(c) the punctuating (colotomic) instruments ; 

(ci) the paraphrasing instruments ; and 
{e) the agogic instruments. 

The group of sarons, demung, and saron barung — all of which are metal- 
lophones with loose keys lying flat — play chiefly the essential melody, a kind 
of cantus drmus. This latter, called balunganing gending, played in two or 
three octaves, has a compass of about two octaves. And as the sarons have 
each a compass of one octave only, the essential melody is necessarily kept 
within the limits of this one octave : it is forced inside the limits of one 
octave. 

By the highest saron, the saron panerus, poking or selukat, it is syncopated 
or rhythmically doubled. 

In the strong compositions a slightly more elaborated melody is executed 
on some bonangs, which, sometimes, also have a paraphrasing function ; in the 
softer pieces the melody, in a much more enriched form, is played on the 
suling and the rebab or executed by the voice (sin^n), supported and alter- 
nated from time to time by a choir singing in unison (g/rongan). The essen- 
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tial melody is strengthened at equal distances — for instance, each time after 
four ketek (rhythmic unit, the original meaning of the word is heartbeat), by 
beats on the slentem or gendJr panembung awA — but this is only in Jogja, as 
we have mentioned — on the bonang panembung. Sometimes the bonang barung 
is found to herald those strengthened tones in quite a remarkable manner. 

Every melody is subdivided into periods or phrases by colotomic beats, 
rather like a poem by commas, semicolons, and full stops ; only much more 
regularly. 

The longest periods end with a beat on the biggest gong, the gong ageng 
or gong ged4. These beats may be compared to the full stops. 

Each of these phrases (gongan) is subdivided into a number of shorter 
phrases, which end in a beat of the kenong : these beats take the place, more 
or less, of the semicolons. At the end of the last phrase of a gongan we hear 
not only the gong, but also the kenong. 

Each period ending by a kenong-beat {kenongan) is again subdivided by 
beats of the ketuk. 

In the smaller forms of composition, called ladrang and ketawang, the 
ke^uk is alternately played with the kempul. 

The orchestral compositions are arranged in different categories, accord- 
ing to the differences in the colotomic structure mentioned above. 

If the gamelan were composed only of the instruments I have mentioned, 
the musical effect produced would undoubtedly be too rigid, not to say 
unwieldy, however much it might be flavoured with agogic and dynamic 
spices. Fortunately this melodic framework is filled in with beautiful para- 
phrases and ornamented with delicate musical arabesques. These ornaments, 
which become especially elaborate in the soft lyrical passages, are executed by 
the so-ciWeA panerusan, the paraphrasing instruments. The principal instru- 
ments of this kind are : the gender barung And the gender panerus, Axegambang 
kaju and, occasionally, the ijelempung, a kind of cither. 

While the essential melody and the punctuation of a gending are un- 
variable quantities, the players of the panerusan are free to play their para- 
phrases according to their inspiration. But, as in all manifestations of Oriental 
art, this liberty has been strongly bridled by tradition. Nevertheless the 
panerusan form one of the most fascinating parts of the orchestral whole. 

From the European as well as from the Indonesian side opposition has 
arisen again fixing those panerusan parts by putting them down in the scores 
for the sake of assisting the Javanese musicians. It is to be feared, however, 
that it might result in killing the natural aptitude for the spontaneous creation 
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of ornaments and pretty paraphrases. The same thing has happened to our 
Western pianists, who, on the whole, have stopped cultivating their talent for 
improvising, since the figured bass has been replaced by piano-parts written 
out in detail. Still, if the Javanese music, which is at present passing through 
a period of stagnation, is to go on developing, and if the Javanese artist of 
the future wishes to use it as a medium for the free expression of his 
genius, it will be necessary to note down the panerusan-parts as well as the rest. 

Finally, for the agogic function, there is the kettdang, which, together 
with the rebab, is the most important instrument of the gamelan. It is played 
by the leader of the orchestra, the lurah gending — at least, when he does not 
prefer to play the rebab — who, by means of the most delicate shades in the 
movement, hardly perceptible to the uninitiated ear, marks and varies 
the time of the composition and heralds the transition to its following parts. 

The. kendang gending is most frequently used. However, for the accom- 
paniment of dances and for certain kinds of compositions (ladrango.oiJ ketawang) 
the kendang tjiblon is substituted, which is smaller. Then we know the 
kendangan kalih or ken^ngan loro, the double kendangan, where the orchestra- 
leader plays besides the kendang gending, also a very small drum — viz., the 
penuntung or ketipung. 

There are several ways of playing the drum ; each of these has a special 
name. For each of the two tonal systems there are about twenty-five. Most 
of them are essentially reducible to five principal ways of playing, which 
in the staff-notation of the Jogja kraton are represented by special signs. 

Here I may conclude the description of the grand gamelan of the 
Principalities. I shall omit that of the smaller ensembles. I only wish to 
point out that many of these have a special function to fulfil — e.g., the game- 
lans Munggang, Ko^k ngorik and Sekati. 

Every gamelan-composition, whether gending or ladrang or ketawang, 
opens with an introduction, bebukd or bukaning gending, which enables the 
performers to enter into the spirit of the piece and to get into touch with each 
other and arrive at a mutual understanding. We may distinguish the bebuka 
sw^rd or baiu&—ihe vocal introduction — and the B. bonang, B. gendlr, 
B. kendang, according to the instrument that plays the principal part in the 
prelude. The instrumental bebuk4 never lasts more than a few “ bars,” and is 
always concluded by a beat of the gong. The vocal introduction can be much 
longer, as it is a complete song. After that the gending proper begins attacca. 

In the compositions consisting of two parts — that is to say, in all the 
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gendings ageng and tengakan, and in some of the gending alit — the first part is 
generally repeated two, three, or more times. When we wish to pass on to 
the second part, the munggah^ the orchestra-leader announces this transition 
on the kendang or on the rebab) before the penultimate beat of the kenong. 
The time is accelerated lightly, becomes more lively, and after a beat on the 
gong ageng the munggah commences. 

Before the end of the piece — and this also happens in case of the one 
part-compositions — the time is accelerated, starting from the penultimate beat 
of the kenong {sesekan — t,e,, stringendo), whereas the last few bars are played 
more slowly {suwuk, ritardando). The last beat on the gong seems to die 
away into the depths of eternity. 

Apart from these groups of compositions, there are some melodies, partly 
vocal, partly orchestral, used with the wayang, of which I will mention the 
group of the ada-ada, a species of introductory melodies, which symbolizes 
certain sentiments of the wayang-figures ; and the pure instrumental pieces, 
called srepegan, ajak^ajakan^ sampak, etc., mostly fighting-music, with a special 
colotomy, which contains a great many beats of the ketuk and of the kempul. 

The following Columbia record gives an idea of an ada-ada. Being a 
Solonese one, it is partly recited, partly sung. 

Javanese music also distinguish several movements {wir&ma), as, for 
instance, /omd& (andante), rangkep (adagio), and toyaniili (allegro, lit. 
running water). 

These are, in very broad outlines, the principal details concerning the 
gamelan of the Principalities and its compositions. 

The Javanese loves his music passionately. Although to the untrained 
Western ear it sometimes sounds just a little monotonous, it means everything 
to him. Nor is it to be wondered at that we should now and then come across 
admirable verses on music in Javanese poetry. The encyclopaedic poem 
Tjentini, for instance, which dates from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
has in a masterly way interpreted the music of the principal instruments, I 
cannot deny myself the joy of letting you hear— in a translation, of course — 
what Tjentini says, for instance, about the music of the “rebab,” which is, as 
said above, the native violin, played like a ’cello. 

“ Djaj^ngrSgS with an elegant gesture took the rebab in his hands. It 
was well-shaped. Its neck was pontang,^ the bow decorated with carvings, 
and gilded ; the resonance-chamber was provided with an embroidered 
' /.^, partly made of bone, partly of ivory. 
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covering {djamangan). The nem-string was touched ; when struck, its tone 
proved to be entirely in unison with the nem of gender and gambang. The 
nem of the soeling was likewise completely in tune. Djaj^ngrSgSi drew him- 
self up; his attitude was modest, in accordance with his nature. He took a 
few strokes up and down, in order to try the instrument. The bridge was cut 
out of djati-wood ; the tension of the skin was firm ; in short, all details were 
equally excellent. Then he struck sanga. His fingers quivered, while 
now and then touching the strings, like the tail of a scorpion ready with its sting. 
The strings were pressed down correctly ; the finger-tips pressed down the 
flexible string, finding a melody with swift tone figures. The up and 
down movements of the hand made the strings bend. There were re- 
peated slight swervings from the right pitch, with a view to enhancing the 
effect. The middle-finger was conspicuous in its movements ; the forefinger 
resembled the fresh shoot of a fern ; little finger and ring-finger looked very 
much like spiders* legs. Deftly the fingers were put in turn on the strings. 
The bow was artlessly used in its full length. Whenever the tempo 
accelerated, his stroke adapted itself without the slightest hesitation, in 
accordance with gender, gambang and suling. The fascination was 
perfect. The tone garlands twined themselves about the heart. The music 
of the strings was in tune with the notes of the principal melody : clear, 
regular, correct. In studying Djaj^ngragS’s music carefully, one has to admit 
that it was full of devotion and scrupulous care, and that it was clever. He 
sometimes just moved his thighs. That was his custom, and it did not trouble 
anyone. This time was not like other times : the music of that day surpassed 
everything else. The other players were wrapt in ecstasy (literally, had lost 
their hearts) ; not one niyagSl made a single remark ; they all sat speechless, 
watching DJajengragS. They gazed at him in mute admiration. The sendon 
had come to an end ; sarajoeda followed attacca, and was wound up with a 
drum-beat bem, and the soul-pleasing sound of the gong. After the patetan 
Djajengraga critically examined the rebab. The host, Kidang Wiratjapa, 
laughed heartily and said : ‘ Good heavens, how wonderful ! That would 
make a sick man well again !’ 

So much for the Tjentini. 

After this bird’s-eye view of Javanese music, I shall give you some more 
gamelan-records of a different character. (Here follow four records of p^log- 
and sMndro-compositions.) 

With that I will end my lecture. Lastly, I wish to thank the Council of 
the India Society for having invited me to deliver it. I hope that I may have 
succeeded in arousing your interest in this particular form of Oriental music, 
which for so long — and so unjustly — has been neglected by us Westerners. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No, 48. [Explorations in Sind.] By N. G. 

Majuiidar, M.A. (Delhi. Manager of Publications). 

The brilliantly successful excavations at Mohenjo-daro which take the history of the Indus 
civilization back to the fourth millennium b.c. have now been followed by complementary work. 
From 1927 to 1931 Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, was engaged from time to time in exploring and excavating a large number of likely 
sites in the Indus Valley, south of Mohenjo-daro. The valuable results of this work have now 
been published in the Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 48, a volume with a 
hundred and seventy-two pages of text and forty six plates. 

Most of the sites showed more or less abundant remains of the chalcolithic age, chiefly 
pottery with painted or incised designs. In some cases, as in the mounds at Jhukar, three 
deflnite strata were discovered, the two lowest belonging to the chalcolithic period and the top- 
most to the Indo-Sassanian period round about the fifth century a.d. It is interesting to observe 
that painted pottery is still found in this stratum. Indeed, Mr. Majumdar states that it has never 
ceased to be made in the Indus Valley to this day. 

At Amri was found not only pottery of the Mohenjo-daro type, but a lower and earlier 
stratum containing painted pottery of a different kind with “ thin walls, having a plain reddish 
brown band at the neck, a chocolate band on the inner side of the lip, and geometric patterns 
on the body, in black or chocolate on pink, and in some cases on cream wash. . . . This 
pottery was associated with chert flakes and cores.’’ 

This ware, which Mr. Majumdar has christened Amri pottery, is closely related to wares found 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan, and is an interesting link between the Indus Valley and the 
countries west of it which Sir Aurel Stein has recently explored. 

Further important finds were made at Chanhu daro and Lohumjo-daro, round the Manchhar 
T-.ake, on the hill tract of Johi and in numerous other places, and the descriptions of the journey- 
ing and excavation make a fascinating story very well told. 

No. 48 is a thoroughly scientific volume, with full descriptions of all the objects found, 
copious illustrations, complete lists of the items illustrated, and an index. No essential detail has 
been overlooked, and the Survey of India is to be congratulated not only on the splendid field 
work done by Mr. Majumdar, but also on the admirable manner in which he has recorded it. 

R. L. H. 
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“ ^ I^HE ancient history and the art of India are of unique interest in the 
X history of human endeavour/* These words are taken from the reply of 
His Majesty King George V. to the address presented to him on the opening of 
the School of Oriental Studies on February 23, 1917. I'ht India Society is anxious 
to give, within the limits of its opportunities and resources, practical application 
to this noteworthy utterance, and invites the adhesion of all who sympathize and 
agree with it. 

OBJECTS 

The India Society was founded in the year 1910 by a small body of scholars, 
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moting in the West and in India itself a better appreciation and understanding 
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to unite its members, and all whom its influence can reach, in the study and 
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be recognized and appreciated by all. 
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Lectures at which papers are read by leading British, Indian, and Continental 
specialists, have become a regular and important feature of the Society’s activities. 
In order that members resident abroad may be able to share in the benefit of these 
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Art and Letters, together with additional articles from the Society’s corre- 
spondents abroad, and book reviews. Visits to private collections or Oriental 
Art are also arranged. Exhibitions are organised from time to time. 
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Similar facilities on the Continent are offered to members by Les Amis de 
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Amsterdam. Members should, however, in each case first write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the India Society for a letter of introduction to these foreign societies. 
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INDIAN ART AND 
LETTERS 

[The iHeu's expreiised in these /jaijes must he taken as those of the individual 
contributors. The India Society does not hold itself responsible for them-] 

Niiw Shkiks. Voi. No, I 

A NEWLY-EXPLORliD ROUTE OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
CULTURAL EXPANSION 


(INTROI)UCIN('. SOME NKW VIEWS ON THE lllSTOKV OE THE 
SAll.ENDRA E.MPIRE OK IN' DON ICSl A) ‘ 

Rv I)k. II. G. Quaiuk ii W'ai.ks 

'I'liK ])rt:sunt duvulopnicnt in Groatur- Indian rusuarch was made possibh^, b) 
llu! !L>cmaa.)sity of ll.ll. the Maharaja (iaukwar of Ihiroda, whosi^ interest in 
and support of Oriental scliolarship are so w(*ll known. I'o M.S. H. Princt 
Varn vaidyakara, the Siamese GovernnKtnt, and Luonp* Wiclt, PresidmU ol th(‘ 
Royal Instiuiti.e 1 am dt^eply indehual for thm’r having reailily pranUal nir 
facilitie.s for carrying out th(^ work ; whik^ Luono IJorllian, lns[jector ot 
Archa'olo^y, kindly accom|)anied us at G‘aiya and placed his rich stont ot 
information at my disjx^sal. 1 should also liki' to mention here that tin* 
pr.ictical work in the held was throuohout shared witli imt by my wife, who 
has also been of the c;rfxitest hel[) to me in working out the results. 

I he wonderful llowering ol the civilization ol India in Cambodia, 
Champa, and java is to-day w(‘ll known, but lar less is known <>1 thi* routes by 
which this Indian inlluence spread and the links in the chain ot its develop- 
m(*nt. The study of (me (.)f the most important of these routes and the search 
for the links between Inciiaand her cultural coIonit'S was the jirimary obj(;ct 
of the ex[)editi(jn. One diliiculty encountenjd by pn.-vious schidars, especially 
in the case of Java, had been that the Indian colonial art appeared suddenly 
with its characteristic featurc^s already tully developed, and leaving no sign ot 
any cognate Indian modtds from which it could hav(‘ been evolved. M. Par- 
menticr attempted to solve the problem by p( 3 stulating common origin from 
primitive Buddhist structures which reached the Indian colonies still in perish 

^ Based on a lecture delivered in the Hall of the Royal Geographical Society, on June h, 
19.55, in the presence of H.H. the Maharaja (laekwar of Baroda. Sir E. Denison Ross piesided. 
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able wood forms and hence have left no traces while, with regard to Java, 
Dr. Bosch thought that only the kilpakastras^ or theoretical treatises, had 
reached that island, and that the resulting I ndo- Javanese art was an attempt 
to reproduce from written instructions monuments and sculptures that the 
Indonesian craftsmen had never seen.^ Both these theories no doubt contain 
elements of truth, but, in endeavouring to span the enormous distance 
separating India from her cultural colonies, they overlook the most natural 
solution to the problem, namely the existence of some half-way centres of 
cultural development and dissemination. And this brings me to state my first 
hypothesis : that the required centres of evolution and dissemination of 
Indian culture did exist, and that one of them was located in the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula. 

My second hypothesis, though not unrelated to the first, concerns more 
particularly the great Indianized Empire of the J^ailendras, which extended 
its sway over a great part of the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia for six centuries 
from the eighth century a.d. Professor Ccedcs, in his famous paper read 
before the Soci^te Asiatique in 1918,^ sought to establish, though on evidence 
of a rather fragile nature, that the capital of this empire, J^rivijaya, was located 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Palembang in South-East Sumatra, its 
rulers being the kings of the Sailendra dynasty. And, despite the provisional 
nature of this theory, it was universally accepted. M. Ferrand wrote a history 
of iSrivijaya on this basis and Drs. Krom^ and Vogel® attributed to the 
Sailendra kings of Sumatra the magnificent monuments of Central Java. 

In 1929 Dr. Stutterheim^ struck the first blow at the supposed greatness 
of Sumatra. More recently Professor R. C. Majumdar has published in two 
articles® a very striking review of Professor Ccedes’ theory based on a reinter- 
pretation of inscriptions and other written records, which articles, for the full 
understanding of the latest views on the subject, should be read in connection 
with my mainly archaeological contribution. Spa^'e permits me to do no more 
here than to state briefly his main conclusion without detailing the impressive 
arguments on which it is based. 

^ “Origine Commune des Architectures Hindouesdansl’Inde et en Extreme-Orient,” 
Asiatique St ii. 

* “ A Hypothesis as to the Origin of Indo-Javanese An,’* Rupanxy No. 17, January, 1924. 

® “ Le Royaume de Crivijaya,*' Bulletin de tEcole Franqaise d Extreme- Orient^ xviii,, 1918, 
No. 6. 

* “ L’Empire Sumatranais de Journal Asiatique, 1922. 

^ “De Soematraansche periode in de Javaansche geschiedenis.” Leiden, 1919. French 
r^sum6 in BE,EE, 0 ,, xix. 5, p. 127. 

® “Het Koninkrijk ^rivijaya,” Bijd., 1919, pp. 626-637. 

^ A Javanese Period in Sumatran History. Surakarta, 1929. 

* “ The Sailendra Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. i., part i, January, 1934 i 

Les Rois Sailendra de Suvarnadvipa,” B.E.EE.O; xxxiii. i. 
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His main conclusion is to the effect that although a state named ^rivijaya 
existed in South-East Sumatra in the seventh century, and even dominated 
the Malay Peninsula as far as Ligor (Nstk'on Sri Th‘amm5rat, Nagara Sri 
Dharmaraja) in 775 a.d., it was then quickly displaced and absorbed by a 
powerful kingdom named Javaka, later referred to as Zabag by the Arabs, 
and having its capital in the neighbourhood of N5k‘6n Sri Th'ammirat. It 
was ruled by the powerful Mahayanist dynasty of the Sailendras, called 
Maharajas by the Arabs, who spread their power as far south as Java and 
Sumatra. The name of Javaka was in due course transferred to designate 
the whole empire, particularly that part of it which lay along the Straits of 
Malacca, and hence was best known to seafaring people. The Sailendras 
were probably derived from the Gahga of Kalinga and Mysore, being new 
arrivals at NSk'on Sri Th'Jlmmarat about the middle of the eighth century, 
whence they spread their power throughout the Further East, even Cambodia, 
Champa, and Ceylon at times owning their sway. From India they brought 
with them the nagarl script and the new name of Kalinga for Malaya. 

M. Ccedes, in a recent article,^ refrains at this juncture from discussing 
anew the whole subject in all its bearings. But he admits that the ^ailendras 
were not rulers of Srtvijaya (Sumatra) in the seventh century, that the identi- 
fication of Che-li-fo-che (Srivijaya) with San-fo-ts’i (Javaka) is uncertain, and, 
what is of still greater interest for us here, recognizes the force of the argu- 
ment “which seeks to place the seat of the kingdom of Javaka and conse- 
quently Zabag in the Malay Peninsula.” He then makes the somewhat 
surprising suggestion, with the avowed intention of completing Professor 
Majumdar’s theory, that Fu-nan was the cradle of the J^ailendras, but I hardly 
think that the archaeological evidence is likely to confirm this suggestion. 

I shall now mention one or two points on which I venture to differ from 
Professor Majumdar, at the same time calling attention to one or two direc- 
tions in which I propose to extend his very stimulating theory. In the first place 
I agree that the inscriptions and Chinese records seem to afford undeniable 
evidence that a state named Srivijaya existed in South-East Sumatra in the 
seventh century, but I think it is open to doubt whether this kingdom ever 
spread its power far over the Malay Peninsula, or that the inscription of 775 
A.D. found at Nak‘6n f^ri Th'ammarat indicates Sumatran overlordship there 
so shortly before the time when, as Professor Majumdar points out, the power 
of the Sailendras was probably centred in the Malay Peninsula. Even if 
Dr. Stutterheim’s rendering of the first two mentions of the king’s titles in 
this inscription as “ king over the lords of Srivijaya ” cannot be with certainty 

* “ On the Origin of the Sailendras of Indonesia,” of the Greater India Society, vol. i., 

part 2, 1934. 
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sustained, and we must read simply “ king of ^rivijaya,” there remain two 
alternative explanations open to us. Either the kingdom situated in the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula, originally called Javaka, had already 
conquered Sumatra by 775 a.d. and adopted the name of the Sumatran state 
of Srivijaya after absorbing it, or else the northern kingdom had adopted the 
name Srivijaya quite independently. The first suggestion is supported by 
the fact that the .Sailendra dynasty is alwap spoken of in the Chola inscriptions 
as reigning over Kadara or Kadara and Srivijaya, Kadara (Kedah) being that 
part of the Javaka kingdom best known to Indians, and the power of whose 
ruler spread over Srivijaya perhaps before the end of the eighth century. On 
the other hand, there would be nothing surprising in the name Jirivijaya 
having been independently adopted by the northern kingdom, since it is not 
an uncommon name for a kingdom of Indian culture, and might easily be used 
by any state the ruler of which considered himself victorious. Moreover, as 
we shall see, one of the most important ancient sites in the northern part of 
the Malay Peninsula is still called C'aiya (i.e., Jaya, a shortened form of Vijaya ; 
and not far to the south is situated Srivijaya Hill). A difference in the native 
pronunciation of the word Srivijaya in this region from its pronunciation in 
Sumatra might well account for the Chinese form San-fo-ts’i being applied to 
the empire from the tenth century onwards, while in the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Sumatran state of Srivijaya had been referred to by the Chinese 
as Fo-che or Che-li-fo-che. However this may be, it will be as well to avoid 
ambiguity by adopting in future the term J^ailendra Empire for the great 
empire which during so many centuries dominated South-Eastern Asia. 

Professor Majumclar suggested that the capital of the empire was at 
Nak'on Sri Th‘itmmarat or in its neighbourhood. The archaeological 
evidence, as we shall see, strongly indicates that C'aiya and not Nilk'on Sri 
Th'ammarat was the earlier capital of the J^ailendra Empire, though from the 
twelfth century this capital was displaced by the lat»^er city. This indeed brings 
me to state the second hypothesis that I shall endeavour to establish on purely 
archaeological grounds, namely that C'aiya, later displaced by NSk'on Sri 
Th'ammarat, was not only a great centre for the growth and spread of Indian 
culture, but was also the capital of the Sailendra Empire. 

The early Indian colonists, having crossed the Bay of Bengal, naturally 
formed settlements on the first suitable land that they reached, the little river 
valleys of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. The settlements at Kedah 
and Kuala Selinsing are better known because they were partially investigated 
some time ago, and because of the early inscriptions found in that neighbour- 
hood ; but perhaps Tilkuapa was not less important in its day. Probably the 
Indian pioneers were attracted by tin, which abounds in this part of the 
4 
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Peninsula, though we shall not know this definitely until the present-day miners 
can be persuaded to co-operate with archaeologists by making a careful 
inventory of any remains that may be brought to light, not merely by chance 
when dredging in any former river bed, but when actually dredging through 
the ancient shaft workings of uncertain origin which I am told are sometimes 
cut through in the Takuapa region. However it may be with regard to 
mining, the Indians certainly also formed trading and agricultural communities, 
and, though they brought their religion with them, were also sponsors of a 
considerable secular civilization. 

When these colonists wanted to expand beyond the somewhat narrow 
quarters of the west coast valleys there were two courses open to them : 
they could either brave the waters of the Straits of Malacca, then swarming 
with Malay pirates — and some undoubtedly succeeded in thus running the 
gauntlet — or they might follow some comparatively safe route across country 
peopled by milder natives, to the eastern coast of the Peninsula. In this 
matter the settlers in the Takuapa neighbourhood were particularly favoured, 
because it is only at this latitude that two rivers run approximately east and 
west respectively from the watershed, being separated at their sources by only 
five miles (Fig. i). Takuapa harbour then formed one of the finest anchorages 
on the west coast, and was thus an encouragement for traders to call and 
succeeding waves of Indians to settle. Moreover, it was opposite the finest 
harbour on the east coast, the Bay of Bandon, sheltered by two large islands 
from the north-west monsoon, which provided an admirable base for further 
adventuring across the seas. This route, which is still used occasionally by 
the local people, was from the fourteenth century until 1805 ^he official route 
for transporting tin from the west coast mines to the Bay of Bandon, whence 
it was shipped to Ayuth‘ya, the Siamese capital. In early times its crossing 
presented none of the difficulties that it does to-day, because the rivers were 
much deeper before the process of emergence, which the land has undergone, 
even within historical times, had made such progress, and before the Chinese 
miners had silted up the streams. Once they had reached the eastern side of 
the watershed, the colonists were in a broad fertile region, watered by the 
Girirastra and Luong Rivers, a place eminently suitable for settlement 
and cultural evolution. The route was primarily one of expansion rather than 
of trade, and was certainly much more suited for such use than either the more 
northerly Mergui-Pracuab crossing or the well-known Kra route, both of 
which were used by Europeans and others in later centuries, but neither of 
which appears to have been suitable for early colonial expansion because 
neither offers on the east coast large areas of well-watered territory and fine 
harbours. Moreover, not the slightest sign of Indian remains has been 
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noticed on either route, and both have been traversed by observers not devoid 
of archaeological interests, while the Kni route was in fact carefully searched 
by Prince Damrong’s orders. 

The eastern settlements seem to have been situated eccentrically with 
regard to the Bay of Bandon, because the shores of this harbour were no 
doubt then marshy and forest-covered as they are to-day. The chief sites 
are at Wieng Sra, C'aiya, and Nak‘6n .'^ri Th'iXmmarat. We have thus a fan- 
shaped zone of country stretching across the northern part of the Malay 
Peninsula, on both sides of which there are remains presenting a good 
deal in common, though showing an evolution from west to east. We shall 
begin our study at Tilkuapa, but before doing so I should like to say a few 
words about our methods. 

The archaeology of the earlier periods in Indo-China in the past has been 
too frequently confined to a study of inscriptions and isolated sculptures, the 
two classes of material most likely to wander from their original sites.* It 
has been our first object to attempt to correlate the study of this admittedly 
important material with the sites themselves, the investigation of which has 
hitherto been neglected. It was found best, in the first place, to concentrate 
our efforts on the definite settlements rather than spend time and money on 
visiting places from which chance finds had been reported. Though the 
climatic conditions are such that only the most durable objects are preserved, 
and though sites are seldom stratified, we applied an adaptation of the modern 
principles of scientific archjeology. Thus potsherds, which have been despised 
in this region in the past, were among our first concerns, and we have tried to 
institute the basis of a survey which, if generally applied, I am confident will 
enable important conclusions to be drawn. The objects found will, I hope, 
be permanently housed in the Bangkok National Museum for reference in 
conjunction with similar objects that may in the future be collected from other 
parts of Siam. At present it is chiefly the Chinese sherds that supply valuable 
information, and these only to a limited extent, because there is not sufficient 
Indian and local pottery available from other parts of the country, or even in 
India itself, to make useful comparisons possible. One result of this is that 
we still have to place rather more reliance on sculptures and inscriptions than 
we would wish. Our field operations consisted mainly of trial excavations, 

‘ Good examples of mistaken deductions from the supposed site of origin of inscriptions are : 
(i) The inscription of 775 a.d., now said to come from Nak'on Sri Th'ammitrat (but quite likely 
originating from C‘ 3 .iya), was formerly supposed to have originated from Wieng Sri,^ and this sole 
piece of untrustworthy evidence gave rise to the deduction that Wieng Sri was a “ Srivijaya ” site, 
whereas it was almost certainly Indian ; (2) the inscription of Tikuapa, as we shall see, was 
meaningless so long as it was thought to originate from Khiu P‘ri Narai. Similarly, the pere- 
grinations of famous statues, like the Emerald Buddha, are well known. 
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which give the maximum information at the minimum expense ; and the 
urgency of such work must be evident to those at all familiar with the con- 
stant activities of treasure seekers, tin miners, and monks anxious to obtain 
bricks for repjiiring their modern temples. 

The existence of ancient sites in the neighbourhood of TSkuapa was 
reported by W. W. Bourke,* an Inspector of Mines, as long ago as 1905, and 
a few years later the French archaeologist Lajonquiere* made a brief and 
superficial examination. The desirability of a thorough investigation does 
not, however, appear to have presented itself to scholars, for M. Claeys, in 
his recent valuable work on “ L’Arch^ologie du Siam,”® makes no mention 
of either Tilkuapa or the almost as purely Indian city of Wieng Sr<l, of which 
we shall speak later. Takuapa remained, therefore, at the time of our visit 
practically unexplored territory from the archaeological point of view ; and I 
may add that such is the remoteness of the sites and the difficulty of com- 
munications in that part of the country that our detailed investigations would 
have been extremely difficult if not impossible to carry out had it not been for 
the generous hospitality and kind assistance of the Siamese Tin Syndicate 
and their local manager, Mr. J. Farrington. 

The completely landlocked nature of the formerly excellent anchorage at 
Tikuapa is evident from the map (Fig. i), which also indicates the approxi- 
mate position of the three ancient sites in the district, all of them situated at 
a considerable distance from the modern town. These ancient sites are, 
firstly, T'flng Tu’k,^ literally “ the plain of the monument,” believed to be the 
site of an ancient city, and situated towards the southern extremity of the 
south island (K6 K ‘(5 Khilu), almost opposite one of the mouths of the 
Takuapa river, a splendid position for an ancient mart ; secondly, a small hill 
on the mainland nearly opposite known as P'ra No’ Hill ; and, lastly, the site 
known as KhSu P'rii Narai, or Visnu’s Hill, on the main river about twenty 
miles from its mouth, and just above its junction with an important tributary, 
the K'long Pong. 

P'ra No’ Hill, reached by a little creek running through a mangrove 
swamp, is about 200 feet high, and it was from its summit that a few years 
ago a fine statue of Visnu was removed to the National Museum. The 
top of the hill is like that of a truncated cone, and, on clearing the under- 

' “ Some Archaeological Notes on Monthon Puket,” yaurfta/ of the Siam Society, vol. ii., 19 °S; 

• " La Domaine Arch6ologique du Siam ” and “ Essai d’lnvenUire Archdologique du Siam, 
in Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de V Indochine^ 1909, 1912. 

^ B.E.FE.O.^ xxxi., 1932. ^ 

* Siamese words are transliterated in this article in accordance with M. Ccedfes* new system 
{B»E.EE» 0 *i xxxi., p. 355), with the exception that it has not been found practicable to mark 
the tones. 
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growth, the foundations of a small shrine were observed. The remains 
consisted of a platform about 25 feet square and 2 feet high constructed 
of natural yellow earth and unworked laterite blocks. Broken bricks, the 
remains of the walls and perhaps of the floor of the shrine, were scattered 
along the sides with a few in the centre of the platform. The shrine faced 
26° east of magnetic north, an unusual direction evidently dictated by the fact 
that the slope of the hill was much more gentle on this side. Excavation 
revealed, at a depth of 8 inches, brick steps followed by a brick slope which 
seemed to have had balustrades, and led a short way down the hillside. The 
bricks (i2|^"x 7" x 34"; i2^"x 7' x ^") were laid without apparent mortar in 
single layers and were well baked and fine grained. A little rough domestic 
pottery, probably contemporary with the shrine, was found on the brick stairs 
and pathway. 

The Visiiiu image, over 6 feet high (Plate II. i), represents an important 
type, and I believe no photograph of it has previously been published. The 
sandstone of which it is made is rare in the Peninsula, and it was therefore 
probably brought by sea and presumably from India, though it would not at 
present be possible to say from what part of India. It has affinities with 
Gupta art, but is at the same time closely related to the type of sculpture 
which, if found in Cambodia, would be called Pre-Khmer. It probably dates 
from the sixth or seventh century a.d., and the shrine itself might date from 
about the same period, though the evidence in favour of that suggestion, apart 
from the appearance of the statue, is the probability, judging by the similarity 
of the brickwork, that it is contemporary to the city site to which we shall 
now turn our attention. 

The southern part of K‘d Kh<tu Island is low and sandy and the jungle 
is broken by a number of scattered open grassy stretches. Only one of those 
we examined, however, the site known as T‘ung Tii’k (Plate II. 2), appeared 
to have been the location of an ancient settlement. It extended about 
375 yards in a north-north-east direction with a breadth of about 225 yards, 
and was separated from the sheltered waters of the estuary by a narrow belt 
of mangroves about 15 yards broad, the latter no doubt a comparatively recent 
accretion. Near both the northern and southern ends of this area little streams, 
which had dug for themselves deep channels in the sandy soil, ran into the 
estuary. Towards the centre of the western side of the open space were 
situated the three mounds, of which only the existence of the central one had 
been recorded by Lajonquiere. I shall refer to them collectively as the temple 
site. 

The whole sandy area was thickly strewn with potsherds of varying age. 
In many places the fragments were accumulated more densely than elsewhere, 
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and these places at first sight appeared to be the sites of former dwellings, 
and undoubtedly the area must have been thickly populated. But a closer 
examination revealed traces of much rain and other aqueous action, so that the 
distribution of the fragments is probably governed by the eddies of the 
numerous little water channels that ramify through the sandy soil during 
the rainy season, not to mention the water-races deliberately cut by Chinese 
miners who during many centuries have come to wash tin on this island where 
tin ore abounds. In many spots the sherds rest on little pinnacles of sand, 
which they have to some extent protected from the denudation of the rainy 
season (Plate III. i). And it is curious to note that if one digs into such an 
accumulation one finds scarcely a fragment beneath the surface. Stratification, 
if it ever existed, has been destroyed by the miners and the action of the 
elements, and, apparently in accordance with some physical law, the remains, 
of whatever period, lie scattered on the surface. 

Three types of glazed pottery occur abundantly here which I did not find 
represented on the east coast. Mr. R. L. Hobson of the British Museum has 
kindly examined them and has expressed the following opinions concerning 
them : One type is Chinese, dating from the period of the Six Dynasties (220- 
589 A.D.). The second type is also Chinese, and belongs to a rare and widely 
travelled class found previously at Brahminabad in Sind and Fostat, near 
Cairo, dating most probably from the ninth century a.d. (possibly eighth or 
tenth century).^ The third type is a blue glazed Islamic pottery, originating 
probably from Southern Persia and presumably brought by Arab traders about 
the eighth century. In addition to the above there is some unglazed ware 
with painted designs, as yet unidentified, and much other rough unglazed 
pottery of which some may be of Indian origin. The evidence of the 
identified pottery, therefore, quite apart from other evidence that will be 
discussed later, seems to suggest that the settlement flourished from about the 
fifth or sixth to the eighth or ninth century a.d. Gerini’s identification of the 
place with the Takola mart mentioned by Ptolemy in the second century a.d. 
may be correct, but the available archa;oIogical evidence does not take us 
back so far. A certain amount of porcelain fragments of Sung type occurs 
with the other wares, and was probably brought by Chinese miners long after 
the Indians had deserted the site. 

We must now turn to the more detailed consideration of the temple site. 
Plate III. 2 shows the central and largest mound, from which the under- 
growth that obscured it has been cleared, leaving only a few large trees, with 

A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East, by R. L. Hobson, 1932, p. 9 ; An Account 
of the Ancient and Ruined City of Brahminabad in Sind, by A. F. Bellasis, 1856 ; “ Potsherds from 
Brahminabad,” by R. I.. Hobson, Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic ^ciety, 1928-1930. 
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the smaller south mound on the left of the picture. The northern mound, not 
shown in the photograph, was similar to the southern one, and in close juxta- 
position to it European miners a few years ago made a boring on a report 
of gold. Only gold dust was found, however, and I understand that in the 
opinion of competent mining engineers it was of foreign origin and was prob- 
ably used as a medium of exchange in ancient times. The middle of the 
central mound, it should be mentioned, had been much damaged at some time, 
either by treasure seekers or by miners having cut a water-race through it, or 
by a combination of both causes. 

Excavations, consisting of a network of trial trenches designed to eluci- 
date the nature of the structures, were then undertaken with the result shown 
in Fig, 2. It was established that the central mound consisted of a rough 
brick platform, about 6 feet above ground level, with a core of unworked 
laterite blocks. The platform was tolerably intact only at the south-western 
corner, having obviously suffered much from the theft of bricks, many of 
which lay scattered over the field. The southern mound revealed, at a depth 
of from I to 2 feet beneath the surface of the soil, an approach 37 feet broad, 
paved by bricks one or two layers thick, and resting on a foundation of laterite 
or quartzite blocks. On one side the approach was bordered by a low brick 
wall, having two buttresses, and measuring in height about 1 8 inches, with a 
width of 2 feet 8 inches, covered by only a few inches of earth. At its south end 
the wall merged into that of a small brick chamber or vestibule of the same 
height, the interior being paved only with rough quartzite blocks, and there 
being apparently an opening leading on to the brick approach. The existence 
of a similar balustrade on the other side of the approach, the bricks of which 
must have been stolen, and of a corresponding brick vestibule at its end, where 
now lies only a shapeless heap of bricks, could be inferred only on the hypothesis 
of symmetrical design. The same hypothesis, indeed, has to be invoked to 
account for the probable prolongation of the brickwork of the main platform 
further to the cast, where now repeated borings in the undulating ground 
revealed no trace of bricks. Our hypothetical plan is, however, supported by 
two more indications : firstly, the fact that the point which has suffered most 
from vandalism is, as one would expect, the place that is central on our plan ; 
and, secondly, not only the brick approach, but also the north mound, which 
contained only a small ruined platform, would also then be in the middle line. 

The bricks (io.y'x 6 ^"X 24 " ; io^"x 6|"X3") were of similar quality to 
those of P'rS No’ Hill, and were fairly well laid, without apparent mortar. 
One can see something of the brickwork in Plate 1 1 1 . 3, which shows the walls of 
the small chamber. Lying at random round the edges of the central platform 
were found many large flat schist stones, which eventually proved to be of con- 
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siderable importance in regard to the history of the site. They had obviously 
not been quarried, but were just water-worn boulders that had been dragged 
from the river. One of those shown in Plate IV. i is semicircular, but the other 
is of the more common type, measuring about 5' 8" x i' 4". Many of them had 
been worked to the extent of having been cut or ground flat down one or both 
edges. They had probably once formed a pavement to the shrine, and one of 
the smaller slabs, measuring 4' x 2' 4" x 7", and which was lying uncovered 
near the centre of the platform, had a mortise 3 inches square that had prob- 
ably been cut to receive a wooden pillar. M. Parmentier has remarked' that 
people little skilled in stone work have a preference for schistose rock because 
it is so easily split. It also affords extensive surfaces for the reception of 
inscriptions, a use to which the early Khmers frequently put it ; but although 
we heard a story that several inscribed stones had formerly been located here, 
none of the many slabs we turned over was inscribed. In the neighbourhood 
of both the northern and central mounds a large quantity of the more ancient 
pottery fragments and many small narrow unglazed earthenware tiles, with 
hooks for attachment, were found scattered a few inches beneath the surface 
of the soil. 

There was thus not much data on which to reconstruct the original 
appearance of the buildings. One could only imagine some kind of rather 
perishable shrine with a stone-paved floor, timber walls, and a tiled roof, 
.standing on the central brick platform, opening to the south-south-west by an 
antechamber, probably of light construction, or possibly by merely an open 
brick approach, since no tiles were found in connection with the south mound. 
As to dating the temple site, or even deciding that it was the result of Indian 
inspiration, there was little beyond the finding of a few beads, believed to be 
Indian of a type known from the seventh century, and the proximity of the 
Indian remains on P‘ra No' Hill, the brickwork in the two sites being similar. 

If, however, we make a comparison with the one or two other ancient 
sites that are known on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, more par- 
ticularly the Sungai Batu Estate, South Kedah, partially excavated by Mr. I. 
H. N. Evans,^ we obtain a little light. For this site is undoubtedly of 
Hindu origin, and, bearing in mind the fifth-century inscriptions found at no 
great distance from it, is probably very early. The similarities which it bears 
to T'ling Tti’k are, firstly, the mixture of materials employed, including laterite 
blocks, river boulders, bricks, and dressed stones ; and I believe 1 am right in 
saying that such a mixture was similarly used in very early South Indian 
buildings. Again, at this Kedah site we are told of a wall of exactly the same 

* £ Art Khmer Primitif, i., p. 42. 

^ Ethnology and Archaology of the Malay Peninsula, pp. 113-121. 
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width as ours, resting on a foundation of rounded boulders and disappearing 
into a mound which was not excavated. About a hundred yards away frag- 
ments of pottery, which appeared to be ancient, were found scattered over the 
surface of the ground. 

It would appear, however, that much more definite evidence as to the 
nature and period of T‘ung Tu’k is to be obtained from the examination of 
our third site, Kha,u P*rS Narai. About sixty yards from the bank of the 
river, almost opposite the hill, stand the three curious Brahmanic figures 
(Plate IV. 2), partly hidden by the twin stems of a great forest tree. They 
appear to be carved in very high relief on a stele of schist, now broken into 
three separate portions. Though well known in the vicinity and much 
revered by the local Chinese, who have built a wall round them and are 
assiduous in offering them joss-sticks, no satisfactory photographs seem to 
have been published in Europe. The local story has it that they were 
formerly enshrined on the top of P^nt Narai Hill, whence a party of Burmese 
raiders attempted to carry them off to Burma, but a sudden rainstorm coming 
on, this was regarded as a bad omen, and they were compelled to drop them 
near the foot of a young sapling, which subsequently grew up and almost 
engulfed them. 

Examination of the top of the hill did, it is true, reveal a few broken 
bricks and a slab of stone, evidently the remains of a small shrine, and indeed one 
might well expect to find that a solitary hill at the junction of two rivers would 
be crowned with a shrine. But its connection with the three images I judge 
to be due only to coincidence, and I propose to dismiss the local story as an 
explanatory myth. My reasons are, firstly, that the little shrine could only 
have been about 6 feet square, and hence could hardly have fittingly accom- 
modated these large sculptures ; and, secondly, the stone slab on the top of the 
hill was square, and was apparently a smooth-grained sandstone. On the 
other hand, the sculptures are in a slaty schist, exactly similar to that which 
we have seen employed at T'ung Tu’k. What is even more striking is the 
fact that lying near the images were worked and unworked water-worn schist 
boulders, one of the former measuring 4' 6" x 2' 3", which exactly resembled 
those found on the island and nowhere else. From this I think that one can 
conclude that the slabs and associated images were at least contemporary to 
T‘ung Tii’k ; and there is one more piece of evidence that points to the prob- 
ability that they were actually brought from there. Lying amongst the other 
schistose slabs is a rather smaller one, which bears on one surface the Tamil 
inscription^ which speaks of the digging of a tank bearing the Vaisnava name 

^ Coedbs, Rtcucil des Inscriptions du Siam^ part 2, p. 49 ; T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Epigraphia 
Indicay part 2, April, 1925, pp. 71-72, 
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Sn-Naranam by a certain benefactor who placed it under the protection of the 
Manigramam merchant guild, the men of the vanguard and the cultivators. 
It seems at first sight surprising that it should be concerned with the digging 
of a tank, for one can scarcely appreciate the need for such a thing at the 
junction of two rivers. But at T‘ung Tii’ k one can well see the need for it, 
since there are only very small fresh-water streams on the island, and there 
must have been a teeming population. Moreover, Bourke, who reported the 
existence of the city site on hearsay evidence, speaks of the existence of tanks 
there. We did not find anything definite of that sort, but we did notice that 
one of the streams had been hollowed out, probably artificially. And then the 
inscription mentions that the tank was placed under a guild of merchants, who 
would be more likely to live on the coast than inland. I think, therefore, that 
we can conclude that the stones, the inscriptions, and the sculptures did origi- 
nate from T'ling Tii’k, and, if so, they afford valuable evidence as to the date 
— at any rate, a date — of that settlement. 

The alphabet of the inscription is of an archaic type and has been placed 
by Hultzsch as eighth century. The images, too, though evidently made in 
the Peninsula, are fairly close to the Pallava style of South India, and appear 
to date from the seventh or eighth century. They have not yet been satisfactorily 
identified : Lajonquicre considered the central figure (height 4 feet 7 inches) 
to be Siva ; and it appears to me that there is some resemblance to the 
Gangadhara group at Trichinopoly.' It is particularly to the smaller male and 
the female figure (Plate IV. 3, 4) that I direct attention, not only on account 
of their artistic merit but as representatives of a wave of Indian culture that 
1 believe had great influence over the art of the Malay Peninsula and 
Indonesia. This wave was perhaps one of the last that broke on the shores 
of the Peninsula, for at Takuapa one finds no later traces of Indian influence, 
and this settlement seems to have been deserted soon after the end of the eighth 
century. If the Mahayanist ^ailendras passed this way, as they probably did, 
following the age-old Indian route, they have left no traces, for they probably 
hurried on to the east coast settlements, to which the political centre of gravity 
had by then shifted. And may we be right in supposing that these sculptures 
were carried off from deserted T'ung Tii’k, not by Burmese marauders, but 
by those who still revered them and were following the stream of culture 
across the route to the flourishing Indianized cities of the east coast? And 
what more natural than, when their heavily-laden boats went aground in the 
shallowing water above the river junction, they should have reverently laid 

> H, Krishna Sastri, Sau/A Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 87. It may here be 
added that no weight can be attached to the local Siamese identification with Narai (Visnu), a 
name which they apply indiscriminately to any ancient Hindu images and sites. 
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the precious relics on the bank facing the shrine of the spirit guardian of the 
place ? 

After leaving Takuapa we followed the route of the old Indian colonists 
across the Peninsula. Such is the extent of the silting process that the 
Takuapa River, even in its lower reaches, is navigable only by sampans in the 
dry season, and by small motor-launches in the rains. But that it was 
formerly navigable by ships of considerable burthen is proved by the discovery 
at Pong some seventy years ago of the timbers of an old ship 74 feet long, 
while it may be mentioned that a European female figure-head about 3 feet 
high which had recently been dredged up was shown to me in the grounds of 
a Buddhist monastery at Takuapa.^ The difficulty of navigating this river in 
the dry season decided us to walk for the first part of the journey. The 
branch of the river which leads to the pass dwindles to a narrow stream as it 
approaches the watershed, and we waded across it a number of times before, 
finally, our path became the almost dry boulder-strewn bed of the stream itself, 
over which we scrambled for some distance and then left it to make a short 
but steep climb which, after three days’ march, brought us to the summit of 
the pass. 

We began our descent and, leaving the cool damp shade of the virgin 
forest behind us, were soon wending our way through a smiling valley. At 
the first village, Ban Sok, at which the east-flowing river became navigable, 
we entered into negotiations for obtaining boats. It may be worth while to 
mention here that one of the porters who had accompanied us across the pass 
led us quite confidently to a rock beside the path, some distance before wc 
entered the village, near which he said there was an inscription on a smaller 
block of stone in writing which resembled that of the Takuapa inscription 
which he had seen. Unfortunately the inscription did not materialize, but 
what makes me disinclined to dismiss the story as unworthy of consideration 
is, firstly, its obvious possibility or even probability, and, secondly, the fact that 
the village headman confirmed the porter’s statement but said that the 
inscription had disappeared in some mysterious manner. Further inquiry in 
the district might therefore repay the trouble. 

Having obtained three diminutive boats at Ban Sok, the boatmen poled 
us down the river for six days, progress being very slow owing to the many 
shallows that had to be negotiated, the boatmen laboriously digging out 
channels for the boats to pass. The scenery (Plate I.), with its isolated 
peaks or limestone ranges, was often very beautiful, the natural images of the 

^ Mr. G. L. Laird Clowes, of the Science Museum, South Kensington, has examined my 
photographs of this figure-head, and states that it dates from about 1820-1830 and belonged to a ship 
of about 200 tons, probably drawing 10 feet of water. 
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Buddha appearing in the rocks high above our heads being pointed out to us 
by the men. So few and far between were the villages and so dense the 
jungle that came down to the water’s edge that it was often difficult to find 
space to camp. But wherever we came to a village we found the people 
deeply impressed with a tradition that this was the route by which the Indians 
had come from the West. Similar traditions,, as of the early migration of the 
Indonesians to Sumatra and even to Madagascar, have been found to rest on 
a solid basis, and we should therefore be unwise to dismiss too lightly the 
tradition found here.' 

The valley was probably too narrow for the Indians to have founded 
settlements in the upper reaches of the river. At T‘a KhSnOn the river 
widens and deepens, and we were able to charter a motor-boat for the last 
stage of our journey. Just below the village there is a cave at the water’s 
edge, containing the usual Buddhist images of Siamese style, though superior 
to those found in most of the caves of the Peninsula. Moreover, in a dark 
pocket in the rock there is preserved in an atmosphere of great mystery and 
sanctity a small image of a Hindu deity, possibly of Indian origin. The 
modern name of this village, T‘a Khan^in, simply means “collecting station 
for inland transit dues”; but the former Sanskrit name of the district still 
survives — Giriristra, the Kingdom of the Mountains. Could the Isailendra, 
the Maharaja, King of the Mountains, have given this name as he passed 
through a country that reminded him of his native land in India 

Leaving the mountains behind, the river widens out, joins the great 
M^n&m Luong, which flows from the south, and as a broad sluggish stream 
pours its waters into the Bay of Banddn. In the wide fertile valley of these* 
rivers, the first ancient city that we shall discuss is Wieng Sra, the City of the 
Lake, which was probably an almost purely Indian settlement. It is densely 
overgrown with jungle, and we encamped on the only space available, the dry 
bed of the lake from which the place derives its Siamese name. 

After a path had been cut, we were able to make a rough compass 
trav'erse of the old settlement, which is bounded on the south and east sides 
by a narrow moat and mound, and on the other sides by the lake and by a 
stream, which is a branch of the M^nam Luong. A break in the centre of the 
east moat probably indicates the site of a former gateway, whence a road may 
have run to the centre of the enclosure. There is a small hamlet a short dis- 
tance away from the old settlement, and the local monks have built their 
monastery within the enclosure near its north-east corner, while near by are 
the remains of a rather older deserted monastery. It has not been thought 
necessary to publish our plan here, as in the main it bears out the essential 
‘ Ferrand, “ Malaka, Le Malayu et MalSyur,”/..< 4 ., 1918, p. 134. 
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accuracy of the dimensions and form of the settlement as given in Lajon- 
quifere’s plan,‘ with the exception that the remains of the south moat can be 
traced throughout its original length and there is no break in it as marked on 
his plan ; while, as stated above, the west boundary, like the north, appears td 
have been formed by a stream, which streams, after joining near the north-west 
corner of the city, flow into the M6n&m Luong a quarter of a mile to the west. 

The only ancient site within the Wieng Sr& enclosure is to be found 
at its centre (the point A in Lajonquiere’s plan), this site being known locally 
as San P‘rS Narai. Elsewhere there is only forest, and the peasants informed 
me that, though they are familiar with every square yard of the enclosure as a 
result of continually searching for jungle produce therein, they have never come 
across bricks or other remains. Some trenches that we cut near the moat 
produced nothing, and we therefore directed our attention to San P‘r& Narai, 
the central spot whence three interesting Brahmanic statues were removed to 
the National Museum a few years ago. After clearing the site we could see 
only a few scattered bricks, but were told there had been more before the 
monks had removed them to build and repair their monastery. The site had, 
however, fortunately never been excavated, and our trenches soon revealed, 
8 inches beneath the surface, the base, only one brick thick, of a small shrine, 
the exact shape of which could not be determined owing to the rotten con- 
dition of the bricks, which could not be with certainty distinguished from the 
fallen broken bricks of the walls. The bricks (e.g'., io^"x6^"X3"), though 
rarely found whole, were similar in size and appearance to those of the west 
coast sites. Very little pottery was found, and this was entirely of the common 
domestic variety, from which in the present state of our knowledge nothing 
definite can be deduced ; and, in the absence of any inscription, we can, in our 
endeavour to learn something of the history of the place, only fall back on 
the statuary, here unexpectedly rich in quantity and variety. 

In the roots of a tree at the edge of the brick structure we found a small 
sandstone Buddhist figure (Plate V. i) of Indian Gupta style, dating prob- 
ably from the sixth or seventh century, and I am told that it is now regarded 
as one of the masterpieces of the Bangkok National Museum. Yet it is of 
practically no historical importance, for its small size — it is only ^ inches 
high — indicates that it could easily have been brought from afar to the site 
where we found it, and where it was probably kept by the priests of this 
presumably Brahmanic shrine as a kind of revered curiosity. On the other 
hand, the fine statue of Visriu i^Ars Asiatica, xii., Plate IX.) is of much 
greater historical value, because it closely resembles the P'rft No’ Visiiu from 
Tfikuapa, though rather later in style, and hence speaks strongly in favour of 

‘ B.C.AJ., 1912, Fig. 29. 
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a movement of culture across the route we have traversed. A similar though 
rather further-developed image of Visnu, now in the Bangkok Museum, was 
formerly situated on Srivijaya Hill, between Bandon and Surat (Indian Art 
AND Letters, 1927, Plate XV.). Finally, there are the two curious sandstone 
images, the one of Visnu and the other of Siva in his terrible aspect [Ars 
Asiahca^ xii., Plate X.). If not actually Indian, they are closely allied to 
Indian models, but they seem to represent yet another wave of Indian influ- 
ence. They present a great difficulty in the matter of dating, but if we admit 
that Sailendra art had already reached the height of its development by the 
ninth century, I do not think we can place these much more nearly Indian 
sculptures later than the eighth century. And they appear to me to be very 
much the type of sculpture that might have served as models to the makers of 
the earliest images of the Dieng Plateau, West Java. 

On this small amount of evidence we can deduce very little about the 
history of Wieng Sra beyond the fact that it was strongly Indianized and 
appears to date from quite an early period. It was probably abandoned in a 
hurry, leaving beliind the images of the gods. And it is perhaps to this 
hurried evacuation that we owe the partial preservation of a very early settle- 
ment on the eastern side of the Peninsula, whereas the others have been 
mostly either lost or else obliterated beneath the structures of a later age. 

Our next city, C‘aiya, lies to the north of the Bay of Bandon, and is well 
known from the wealth of remains of the .Sailendra period that lie scattered 
over the district. A number of shrines lie within a radius of a mile or more 
from the site of W?it Hua Wieng, which is generally considered to have been 
the centre of the small original city of which the remains of the moat can be 
distinguished. Though we made trial excavations at a number of sites, I can 
mention only a few here. At Wat Hua Wieng there were remains of ancient 
brickwork with a little local pottery. Wat Long, where also only local 
pottery was found, consisted primarily of a brick platform having a certain 
superficial resemblance to the structure we excavated atT‘ungTuk, TSkuapa. 
Samples of its well-baked bricks measured 1 X 7^' X 3 ' and 9 'X9"X3V'. 
Remains of Brahmanic images at Wat Mai C‘ 61 ath‘an and Wat Sala T‘u ng, two 
finely carved snaiiadronf with double spouts having recently been unearthed at 
the latter place, point to the fact that Hindu influence was atone time strongly 
in evidence at C‘aiya, though no doubt it was later almost submerged by 
Mahayana Buddhism. Of two other important sites, Wat P'ra Th‘at and Wat 
Keu, I must speak in more detail, but before doing so I wish to emphasize 
the vastness of the area covered by the ancient settlement and its suburbs. I 
may add that in the course of a day’s walk and climb we visited, several miles 
to the east of the city, two hills, named Khau Sai Smo and Khau Nang-I, 
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dotted with cedis showing the influence of this period, a cave with interest- 
ing carvings, and at the foot of the last-named hill two large rectangular tanks. 
The existence of none of these sites has previously been placed on record, and 
they are ample evidence of the vast population formerly living in this region. 

In the same connection 1 shall mention a certain banana garden near the 
original city, in which a peasant proprietor, when digging a well some months 
previously, had discovered some thousands of bowls of Sung type, many in 
perfect condition. By the time of our arrival these had been distributed all 
over the countryside, but I was able to secure one which I brought to London 
for identification, and Mr. R. Le May informs me that it originates from 
Than-hoa in 'I'onking. The finding of such a vast store of bowls of foreign 
manufacture is in my opinion further evidence in favour of this region having 
formerly been the seat of a vast and thriving population. 

It so happened that during our stay the peasant had dug another deep 
hole in his garden, this time bringing up from a depth of 4 feet a small 
bronze image of Tara (Plate V. 2). This occurred about two days before it 
had been arranged that we should proceed elsewhere, and, although we imme- 
diately entered into negotiation with the owner of the site to enable us to 
make excavations, we had no time to do more than cut one or two trenches. 
These, however, were sufficient to show that the site was the former sandy bed 
of a small stream which had now shifted its course a few yards to the north. 
At a depth of about 2 feet were the brick foundations of a small building* 
Many fragments of good Sung celadons and of wares of Sung type were 
found, together with a number of beads, a pierced stone ornament, and a frag- 
ment of a Chinese mirror of a type known from the seventh to the twelfth 
century a.d. The bronze Tara, of Indo-Javanese style, like the small Gupta 
image from Wieng Sra, is of little historical importance because its small size 
would have made it an easy object for transport. But I recommended the 
Siamese Archaeological Service to undertake thorough excavations of this 
site, which seemed to be so rich in small objects of a type likely to throw light 
on the everyday life and the degree of culture attained by the people of this 
period. It is to the sheltering covering of river sand that this site owed its pre- 
servation all unsuspected until last year, whereas the many other ancient sites 
at C‘aiya, being superficial, have suffered much either at the hands of treasure- 
seekers or through well-meant efforts at restoration. 

There are, however, two sites of the greatest importance which demand 
our careful attention. They have both been examined by several archaeolo- 
gists, whose opinions are of great interest. The first is the main shrine of 
Wat P‘ra Th‘at (Plate VI. i), which, contrary to the general rule, has been not 
unbecomingly restored by the former abbot of the monastery. It was M. 
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Parmentier who first pointed out^ the close resemblance of this shrine, when 
bereft of its later Siamese adornments, to the miniature edifices represented on 
the bas-reliefs of Borobodur — that is to say, to an earlier type of I ndo- Javanese 
building. 

Much more interesting, because unrestored, is the ruined monument 
known as Wat Keu, which was brought to light by M. Ccedes as recently as 
1926. An excellent plan and elevation have been published by M. Claeys,* 
so 1 shall confine myself to publishing two new photographs (Plate VI. 3, 4) of 
the building as it was at the time we visited it, after it had been cleared of its 
obscuring cloak of vegetation. The northern and western faces of the build- 
ing are concealed beneath an enormous mass of bricks and earth, so that 
only the structure of the two other faces could be at all clearly discerned. 
M. Coedes has summed up the affinities of the monument by describing it as 
a brick sanctuary, constructed on a plan analogous to that of Chandi Kalasan 
in Java, but of which the architecture recalls closely the cubic art of Champa 
and the (Pre-Khmer of archaic type) Prasilt Kraharn of Phnom Kulen (Cam- 
bodia).^ Thus we have the surprising phenomenon appearing here so un- 
expectedly of a single building combining some of the basic characteristics of 
the early buildings of Cham, Pre-Khmer and Javanese styles. And it is most 
important to emphasize the fact that the buildings to which Wat Keu bears 
strong points of resemblance are amongst the earliest of Indian colonial types. 
Though traces of a stucco covering remain, they probably belong to a later 
period than does the building itself, since the carving is carried out on the 
bricks themselves, and there is no evidence that would lead one to suppose 
that the original structure bore any of the elaborate ornamentation character- 
istic of the later buildings of one or other of the classes of Indo-colonial archi- 
tecture mentioned. Typical brick measurements were 1 X X 2 
and iir/'x 7.V'X i and M. Claeys has drawn attention to the excellence of 
the brickwork and its similarity to that of the Chams. Unfortunately the 
monument is undergoing a very rapid process of decay, and it is much to 
be h(;ped that the Siamese Archeological Service will see their way to under- 
taking the preservation of this valuable relic without delay. Its complete 
excavation should throw more light on the early history of C‘aiya, but it 
should only be undertaken with the most elaborate safeguards to ensure the 
preservation of the structure. I do not suggest that either Wat P‘ra I h‘at or 
Wat Keu dates from earlier than the ninth or tenth century. But what is in- 
finitely more important than actual dates is the fact that we have in C‘aiya the 
survival of very early non-specialized types of Indian colonial architecture 

^ Etudes AsiaitqueSy ii., p. 210. ^ PP- 230-283. 

2 Indian Art and Lkttkrs, 1927, p. 65. 
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The miniature edifices, too, that we see in relief on the walls of WSt Keu 
(Plate VI. 4), as we do on the walls of early Cham and Pre-Khmer buildings, 
hark back to even earlier styles, built largely of perishable materials, perhaps 
the type of structure of which we have seen the remains at Takuapa. 

There are a number of interesting sculptures from the C'aiya region in 
the Bangkok National Museum. They include early Brahmanic sculptures 
strongly reminiscent of Indian prototypes (Ars Asmtica, xii., Plate X.). Then 
amongst works of the Mahayanist school there is the stone Lokesvara {Ars 
Asiattca, xii., Plates XI Land XIII.), whose affinities to Cham and Indo-Javanese 
art having already been pointed out by M. Claeys, I propose to suggest 
in addition a certain relationship to the female figure at Takuapa (Plate IV. 4). 
Rather later (ninth to tenth century) are the two fine bronze Bodhisattvas 
{Ars Asiattca, xii.. Plates XV.-XVII.), whose relationship to the smaller 
male figure at Takuapa (Plate VI. 3) is indeed obvious and from which 
they are the logical evolutionary outcome. While giving due allowance for 
the part played by Indonesian decorative genius in this colonial environment, 
the evolution here undergone could be closely paralleled in India amongst 
mediseval sculptures. And can these magnificent bronzes, one may wonder 
in passing, be the products of a remote province of an empire the capital of 
which was situated in far-off Sumatra 

The last place in the east coast region that we must consider is the 
famous Buddhist city of Nak‘6n l^ri Th'ammSrat. To this day its walled 
enclosure is crowded with temples and monasteries which are still active centres 
of religion. Most of these temples date only from the period of Thai 
occupation, but Wat P‘ra Th‘at is reputed to be an ancient foundation, though 
its present stupa is entirely Siamese in style. In its court-yard, however, 
stands a small reliquary (Plate VI. 2) which M. Claeys has shown to be a 
miniature reproduction of the original shrine, which, following a widespread 
custom, was erected in the precincts at the time the later Siamese stupa was 
built. Moreover, it is important to note that its style recalled to him the 
architecture of Chandi Kalasan of Central Java and the Cham towers of 
D6ng du’o’ng and Mi-so’n.* 

As it was not found convenient to excavate within the precincts of the 
Buddhist temples, I turned my attention to the little Brahmanic temples, 
where Hindu ceremonial was performed until about thirty years ago and which 
are still in the care of a small colony of Brahmans of Indian descent. The 
Bot P'rahm (which M. Claeys confuses with the H6 P'rS Isuon) is a modern 
structure containing only a few bronze images of Indian style. Of much 
greater interest is the H6 P‘ra Isuon, or ^iva Temple, the modern roof of 

‘ Loc. (it., p. 317. 
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which shelters the remains of an older brick structure partially hidden by a 
wooden partition which makes it no easy matter to photograph it (Plate VI 1 ). 
Despite the fact that its small and coarse-grained bricks (lo" X 5^" X ; 
i 2 "x 6 rx 2^') were unlike those we have seen used elsewhere, being of the 
type used in Siamese buildings of the Ayuth‘ya period and joined with 
mortar, I was immediately struck by the strong “ I ndo- Javanese ” style of 
the building, a fact already noticed by M. Claeys.^ Indeed, it seemed to me 
that the style was even more primitive than anything found on the Dieng 
Plateau, West Java. 

About six hundred yards to the south I was shown the remains of an old 
6iva temple (Fig. 3 and Plate VIII.), deserted about thirty years ago, and the 
existence of which does not seem to have previously been placed on record. 
There being no objection to excavation here, after the site had been cleared, 
we made a careful investigation and cut several trial trenches. Only the lower 
parts of the walls were still standing, and it was what remained of the little 
shrine at the west end that was of chief interest. Although it had obviously 
only been built up in comparatively recent years from loose bricks of late 
manufacture (10^' X 5" X ; 1 1" X 5^" X 2"), there was again no doubt of the 
survival of the same style of early “ Indo- Javanese ” architecture that had been 
apparent in the other Hindu temple, and the double wall at the back also 
testifies to the former independent existence of the little sanctuary. 

Excavation tended to confirm what I had suspected. The site had had a 
busy history during the last few hundred years, and was almost the only 
definitely stratified site we had found, there being two distinct brick floors. 
On the lower one was found a reliquary containing a silver coin apparently 
dating from one of the earlier reigns of the Ayiith‘ya period, and many 
potsherds of Sung type were found even at the lowest levels. This indicated 
that the site could not date from a period earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
century, and is probably a good deal later. Nak‘6n Sri Th*ammarat is 
reputedly a very ancient city, but no actual remains beyond a few ancient 
images and one or two early inscriptions are known from the more remote 
period, because the site of the ancient Indian settlement, which seems to have 
existed, probably did not coincide with the present city and its location is 
unknown. But just as the little colony of Brahmans, who trace their descent 
from India, exist in this great centre of Buddhism as a survival from an earlier 
order, so they have preserved in their little temples the memory of an early 
Indian colonial type of architecture. 

The last part of our time in Siam was devoted to the examination of two 
other routes across the Peninsula, to the south of the route to which we had 

* Loc. cit,^ p. 274. 
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FIG. 3. — PLAN OF DESERTED SIVA TEMPLE, NAK‘6n SRI TH‘AMMARAT. 
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devoted our main attention. These are comparatively easy routes, passing 
from TrSng on the west coast to Nak on !§ri Th‘ammarat and P‘at‘alung 
respectively. If the Indians ever settled at Trang they appear to have left no 
remains, and it would appear that they were used chiefly in later times and 
that they were purely local trade routes of the ^ailendra period. One of them 
was probably the “overland road” mentioned by Chau Ju-kua in his C//u fan 
chi (1225 A.D.) There does not appear to have been an extensive settlement 
at Trang, though the abbot of a monastery on the outskirts of Trang 
(Tapting) informed me that the remains of an old shrine, destroyed in rebuild- 
ing operations, resembled the style of the earlier building at Wat P‘rit Th^at, 
Nak‘6n Sri Th^arnmarat, and was probably of the same period. There are at 
Tapting large excavations which do not appear to be mines because of the 
absence of tailings, and which may therefore be the remains of ancient tanks. 
Further south, at Ban Siiso, we were shown two recently discovered baths, cut 
in hard conglomerate rock and measuring respectively 5' X 3', with a depth of 
4', and 2' 6" X 2' 6'', with a depth of i' 6". At the time of our visit they were 
still overflowing with hot salt water, and the stone lid of one of them was seen 
near by. There was nothing to show whether they were the work of Indians 
or of later people, but since nothing was known of their history by the local 
people who had discovered them, it is (juite probable that they are ancient. 
Moreover, that the curative value of the water, which was evidently appre- 
ciated by those who originally made the baths, has been displaced by primitive 
magical beliefs, is evident from the fact that a pool of salt water in the jungle 
a few" yards away was surrounded by a circle of sticks bearing paper flags. In 
the caves along both these routes there were formerly large numbers of votive 
tablets stamped with figures of Mahayanist Bodhisatlvas and nagarl inscrip- 
tions dating from the tenth century or possibly earlier. A detailed study of 
them has been published by M. Ccedes.^ 

It now remains for me to sum up the evidence in favour of my two hypo* 
theses. I shall begin with the first one, according to which the region around 
the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further Eastern culture, inspired by waves 
of Indian influence spreading across the route from Takuapa. We have 
noticed the persistence of a strong local tradition in favour of an early migra- 
tion of Indians Across the route from the West, and this tradition cannot 
reasonably be disregarded. At the same time persons of an Indian cast of 
features are common on the west coast near Takuapa, while colonies of Brah- 
mans of Indian descent survive at Nak'on Sri Th‘ammarat and P‘at‘alung. It 
may be added that the Bay of Bandon region, the geographical position of 

^ Tablcttes votives Bouddhiques du Siam,” Riudes AstatiqiieSy i. (English translation in 
vol. XX.). 
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which is so admirably suited for a centre of cultural expansion, has been iden- 
tified as P‘an-p‘an, the country via which, according to the Liang Shu, the 
Indianization of Fu-nan was completed by the second Kaundinya about the 
end of the fourth century a.d. Then the archaeological evidence shows the 
survival around the Bay of Bandon of a primitive non-specialized type of 
Indian colonial architecture, having basic features in common with the earlier 
Pre-Khmer, Cham, and Indo-Javanese buildings ; and it is of interest to note 
that perhaps the most primitive in style of these Indian colonial temples are 
still to be found in the hands of the colony of Brahmans at Nak‘6n Sri 
Th‘&mmarat, who trace the arrival of their ancestors from India by an over- 
land route across the Malay Peninsula, and not via Java or Sumatra. Even 
if we make due allowance for the influence of the silpaiastras, it would seem 
that we cannot satisfactorily explain the primitive non-specialized architecture 
of this region otherwise than that it represents a survival of the common 
ancestral type. It certainly cannot be explained by reflex influences from 
Champa, Cambodia, and Java, because this would point to a great trade route 
passing from the east across the Peninsula, for the existence of which in early 
times we have insufficient evidence ; and, secondly, such influences would not 
be expected to be confined to the earlier features only. Again, if the pheno- 
menon could be explained in that manner, we might expect to find sites show- 
ing mixed architectural influences along the Straits of Malacca, which definitely 
was an ancient trade route, but in fact there are no such indications. Moreover, 
the early Indian colonial architecture at C'aiya and Nak‘6n Sri Th‘ammarat is 
supported by the existence in the same latitude of the remains of almost purely 
Indian edifices from which it could have evolved ; while the sculptures found 
in this trans-peninsular zone of territory include purely, or almost purely, 
Indian prototypes, which could well have served as inspiration to the develop- 
ment of local forms m an Indonesian environment. Further, I shall do no 
more than suggest here that there is reason to believe that this region was 
also a centre of the growth and spread of Indian administrative ideas,^ cere- 
monial and the drama. ^ But while 1 stress the importance of this region as 


^ In my Ancient Siamese Government a?id Administration, p. 115, in discussing the adminis- 
tration of the province of Nak‘6n Sri Th^inim^rat under Siamese rule, I mentioned the probability 
of finding “ survivals of forms independently evolved and perhaps dating from an earlier period ’* ; 
and I now think it probable that influences from this quarter may have played a greater part in 
moulding the Siamese administrative system than I then supposed. 

• Apart from the Hindu ritual naturally associated with the colonies of Brahmans in Penin- 
sular Siam, it appears that Indian ritual has more deeply penetrated the ordinary domestic cere- 
monies of the people of this region than it has in other parts of Siam, as, for example, in the case 
of the marriage ceremonies of the Siamese of P‘^t‘&l\ing. See Manners and Customs (in Siamese), 
part 2, pp. 39-46. 

* 'I'he close association of the Siamese and Javanese theatre and shadow-play with N^k*6n 
Sri Th'^mmarat and P‘at‘iiltlng has perhaps not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
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a cradle of Further Eastern culture, / do not ivish to minimize the part played 
by other land routes that remain to be investigatedy nor the sea route by which 
Indian influences must have penetrated to the east from very early times. 

Coming now to my second hypothesis, which concerns the Sailendra 
Empire, although it seems probable that an independent Sumatran state 
named Srivijaya existed in the seventh century, I think it clearly emerges 
from the researches of Professor Majumdar and myself that it cannot claim 
the importance in later centuries originally attributed to it by M. Coedes and 
others. Now it appears probable that there were two periods in the develop- 
ment and spread of Indian culture in the Further Easti firstly, an earlier 
period in which there was a slow dissemination of culture fanwise from the 
Bay of Bandon region (P‘an-p‘an), and of course from other centres and along 
other routes as well, to the then receptive and politically primitive states in 
Fu-nan, Champa, and Western Java (Fig. 4). A second period followed during 
which Cambodia, Champa, and Java, becoming politically and culturally con- 
scious, pursued within their borders the evolution of their own distinctive art 
and culture resulting from the awakening by the inspiration of India of their own 
particular genius. In the course of this process it would seem that P‘an-p‘an, 
rich in the seeds of culture, threw in its lot with the south, and from its 
association with the fertile land of Java arose the great J^ailendra Empire. 

The reason for this orientation may not be far to seek if we agree that 
the Takuapa-Bandon route was essentially a route of Indian cultural expansion 
rather than a trade route, and that there was no transhipment of goods, at any 
rate in early times, across the Peninsula either by this route or the Kra 
route. It is, I know, quite a widely-held theory that there was such tran- 
shipment, but I think it must be abandoned in view of the archaeological 
evidence that the potsherds found on the west coast are mostly different from 
and earlier than those found on the east coast, and, again, because there are no 
signs of establishments of the later period on the west coast. When we 
remember that the temporary closing of the silk route through Central Asia, 
as a result of the Thibetan rising of 663 a.d., focussed attention on the sea 
route from China via the Straits of Malacca, we can well see the reason why 
any power ruling in the Malay Peninsula should turn its eyes southwards, and 
follow this up by action as soon as it was strong enough to do so. The 
evidence of inscriptions leads us to believe that in the eighth century the 
i^ailendras were ruling in the northern part of the Malay Peninsula. They 
were Mahayanists and probably only recent arrivals from India, possessed 
of unbounded energy. They had already turned their backs on the cramped 
quarters of the west coast settlements and were looking out boldly for fresh 
conquests beyond the seas. It would seem that they deliberately undertook 
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FIG. 4. — PART OF GREATER INDIA ABOUT 60O A.D. (BEFORE THE RISE OF THE KHMER AND 

SAll.KNDRA empires), SHOWING SPREAD OF INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCES. 
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the conquest of Java and Sumatra, thus gaining control of the Straits. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in the ninth century there follows in Central 
Java that wonderful artistic ebullition resulting from the combination, in a 
naturally rich country, of the inspiration of India with the Indonesian passion 
for decoration. 

The fact that so few archaeological remains have been found near Palem- 
bang has been recognized by M. Coedcs from the very beginning as detri- 
mental to his theory. The few sculptures that have been found there are 
almost all of late Javanese style. On the other hand, at C‘aiya we have a 
range of sculptural types beginning with almost purely Indian forms as the 
basis for such an evolution. If architecture lags behind sculpture in this 
region it is because, whereas the latter could use bronze as a medium, scarcity 
of stone confined the architecture to bricks, which do not offer great evolu- 
tionary possibilities, as was also the case in Champa. Again, it is to be noted 
that the Mahayanist votive tablets which have been mentioned above are 
common in the caves of the northern part of the Malay Peninsula, between 
C‘aiya and Trang, but do not occur in the southern part of the Peninsula nor 
in Sumatra, where one would expect to find them if Palembang had been the 
capital of the empire and centre of diffusion. 

M. Coedcs has sought to explain the lack of documents in Sumatra on the 
assumption that its rulers wrote little and built little because they were too 
deeply engrossed by trade. But what Far Eastern state of that period did not 
spend the profits of commerce on embellishing its capital and founding religious 
establishments ? Could, indeed, the capital of such a vast empire, one exist- 
ing for so many centuries and still nourishing as recently as the thirteenth 
century, disappear and leave so few traces ? On the other hand, C'aiya shows 
every sign of having been a great capital city, the centre of a teeming popula- 
lation, yet it is regarded as a mere province, and at that the most remote, of 
the empire of Palembang. At the same time, the several other provinces that 
we know occupied what is now British Malaya, and hence, according to the 
generally accepted theory, were nearer the capital than was C‘aiya, show no 
sign of such development. But a study of Far Eastern administrative 
methods of that period certainly teaches us that capitals drained to themselves 
the wealth of the country, and did not lavish it, to the detriment of their own 
comfort, on distant provinces. ^ 

I therefore conclude that C'aiya was the first capital of the Sailendra 
Empire, but from the inscription of the Buddha of Wat Hua Wieng 
{1183 a.d.)^ we know that some time in the twelfth century it was temporarily 
overrun by the Khmers, who were the threatening neighbours of the empire 
^ Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, part ii., p. 45. 
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on its northern border, d'he capital therefore seems to have been transferred 
further south to Nak‘bn Sri ThTiminarat, where it was in J230 a.o., as we can 
deduce; from the; inscrij)tion ot Wat Ilua Wic;nod Again, at the end of the 
thirteemth century, C‘aiya is not numtioned in the famous inscription of the 
conquering 'Thai king, Rama KTimlu'ng*, as it certainly would have been had 
it still remaiiu;d a capital cit)'. lie; speaks only of exteiuJing his conquests as 
far south as Nak‘bn Sri ddrammarat.-’ 

There is another ])oint of interest for the history of the empire, occurring 
in Iwa) inscriptions, which does not seem to havt; been {)reviously noticed. In 
the inscription ol 775 a.d. (now said to come from Nak‘un Sri rh'ammarat, 
but (juite possiI.)ly originating from C‘aiya) the king is sj)oken of as 
“ cliiel ot the family ol tiu; .Sailendra.”^ In the. inscription at Wat Hua 
Wit;ng (^230 A.D.) the king at d';imbralinga (Nak‘bn Sri Th'am- 

marat) is s[)oken of as chief of the f.imily of the live. . . ‘ ( )f the; five what 

W'e. do not know, but possibly, des[)ite the fact that the family is also described 
by the. epithet “lottis, ” ol the live. Sailendras (reigning in dilf(;rent parts of the; 
empire;). It would indeed be (juite in accordance, with the conclusion to which 
the oth(;r evidence points if the headship of the emfiin; (which aft(;r the ninth 
cemtury appears not to have included }ava), though w(;ak{med by the disas- 
trous wars with the Cholas in the eleventh cemtury, by the attacks ot th(‘ 
Khmers in the. tw^elfth, and an unfortunate e.x[)editif)n to ('(;ylon in the 
thirt(;enth, continut;d to remain until the end in the northern |)art of the 
Malay Peninsula, though the suz(;rainty of C'aiya ami later ol Nak'bn .Sri 
ddVammarat ovt;r its naturally richer and commercially more succt^sslul oft- 
spring to the south had perhajrs long been little more than nominal. One; 
could then well understand the comparative t‘ase with which the simultaneous 
attacks by th(^ Thai from the north and by the Javanese in the S(.)uth brought 
about the dismemberment of the ancient emjiire. 

These are* my conclusions on th<* facts ascertain(;d in that {)art of the field 
that I hav(; so far been able to inv(;stigate. As new facts are accumulated 
they will tend to clarify more and more the comi)lex arul absorbingly inte.rest- 
ing history of Indian cultural expansion, the key to the full understanding of 
which lies in th(; further archmological e.xjdoration of Siam and the; Malay 
Peninsula, the g(;ogra[)hical position of which makes them of the first iiiqiort- 
ance in the study of Greater Indian archa;ology. 

^ I hid., part ii., p. .-j ( . 

Jhid., part ii., ]). 3^^ 




* Ihid., part i., p. 37. 
^ Jhid., part ii., p. 43. 
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INDIAN DANCING* 

WITH SrECIAI. UKFERENCK TO ITS liINDUlSTIC ASPECTS 

Bv I)k. K. N. SiTAKAM 
(Curator : Central jVruseuin, Lahore) 

DaN( INC may be; defined as an extcamal manifestation of the exubm*ance of 
energy wherein the music ol the soul expresses the joy of life indicated by 
the rhythmic and graceful movements of the human limbs. 

It must be undi^rstood that in the description of the various forms of 
Indian dancino which I sliall give in this paper I do not differentiate between 
the legendary and the historical, it being a subject in which the gods are 
represented as constantly participating. 

Dancing in India is as old as the beginnings of Dravidian and Aryan 
culture, and W(^ find numerous textbooks and descriptions of this pleasant 
form of recixsition both in Tamil and wSanskrit, as well as in the numerous 
vernaculars of which these are the parents. Thti Aryans divided d incing into 
four categori(‘S, secular, sacred, refined, and folk. The secular they sub- 
divided into natya, uritiya, and nritia. Natya concttrnetl itself mainly with 
dances that were u.seful from the theatrical or dramatic point of view, and 
Hritiya with tho.se which translated through the language of gesture, hands, 
fingers, feet, eyes, eyebrows, and hips, the emotions of the human heart 
ranging from fear, compassion, and contem[)t to the marvellous and the droll. 

Nritta corresponded to the modern European ballet or an Upper Indian 
nautch, and consisted only of the graceful and rhythmic movements of the 
limbs without any attempt to symbolize thereby the inner emotions, and, in 
fact, it was nrittya without the flavour or rasa. The religious variety w is 
roughly divided into two, the masculine and the feminine. Of these the one 
hundred and eight varieties of the tandava were ty[)ically male ; and when the 
professional danseuse sometimes attempted to render its difficult steps and 
contorted poses they were permitted a certain amount of toleration to which 
the mere man was not entitled. 

Thus if in a particular dance a man has to stretch his right foot from the 
left to a distance of two and a half feet or more, a woman was deemed a good 
performer if the stretch was only a foot and a half ; while certain of its dances 

* Lecture delivered b efore the India Society on Friday, July 19, 1935. Sir Eric Maclagan 
presided. 
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were taboo to them, such as the nrdhva tandava or the lalata tilaka, the 
latter of which consisted, so far as the feet were concerned, in touching or 
spotting with the right foot the crown or the forehead and dancing with the 
left only, either straight or bent, the hands, the fingers, and other limbs being 
posed to express emotional symbols. The traditional inventor of these was 
Siva, who taught them to one of his favourite dancing pupils and leader of 
his war hosts, Tandu. Tandu taught them to the Risha Bharata, and he, 
the first man to benefit by them, named them taridava, and describes them 
elaborately in his book on dramaturgy called the B/iarata Natya Sastra, 
These dances are also described in other dance manuals in Sanskrit, such as 
the Ocean of Music {Sangita Ratnakai^a) by Nissanka Sarangadcva, and the 
Sangita Makaranda by Narada. 

The lasya, or the feminine mode, is described as alluringly soft, graceful, 
and erotic, and its invention was attributed to Pnrvati, the wife of Siva, who 
taught it first to the divine danseuses Urvasi, Meinaka, etc., members of Sage 
Bharata’s “Troupe” when he performed before the King of Gods in heaven, 
and then after the lapse of several centuries taught and trained Usha, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Bana, the Asura. 

This maiden from the frontiers of modern Assam and Bengal married 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna, and introduced her new art to the 
women of Kathiawar and Saurashtra, whose sea-girt capital was Dwaraka, 
whence it spread until it became the cultural inheritance of all the danseuses 
of India. In the Ocean of Music Sarangadeva divides dancing into vishama, 
or the difficult ; vikata, or the ungraceful ; and the laghu, or the easy. The 
first consists of poses and bodily gyration in which the movements are very 
quick, as when a rope is rapidly spun round and round ; the second, of poses 
and gestures, emphasizing rather the ugliness of the body than its charms ; 
and the third, the softly rendered graceful poses of the body without any 
attempt at physical strain or fatigue. Bharata in his Natya Saslra divides 
dancing into ten categories. Another subdivision into which the ancient 
Indians divided their dances was margi and desi. The author of the Ocean 
of Music defines margi as a kind of nrittya in which the emotions and feelings 
of the human heart are symbolized through the gestures of the limbs, and 
desi as that kind of dance which was entirely devoid of gestures, and hence 
made no attempt at expression of the feelings. In short, it was only a variety 
of nritta, which consisted in merely swaying the body in order to awake feel- 
ings of pleasure in the spectator, without any attempt to conveyor understand 
the elements of the symbolism of ancient Indian dancing. Thus margi corre- 
sponded to what may be called classical, and had its textbooks, rules and 
regulations, which minutely laid down every pose and gesture for the dancer ; 
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whilst dest corresponded to a kind of folk-dance, or the dance of the common 
people, wherein the dancers could pose and move their limbs in whatever way 
their fancy or mood dictated. In modern India the corresponds to the 
rude dances which the forest-dwellers, the aborigines, and the beggars perform 
for a few coppers, while the mar£-i relates to those dances performed by 
trained professional danseuses, especially those of South India. 

The Dravidians, or the ancestors of the modern Tamils, Malayalis, 
Telugus, Canarese, and the Tulus, divided dancing, so far as the Tamils were 
concerned, into four categories ; (i) those that were strictly indigenous 
to the Tamil land, consisting of kuthus and atiams ; (2) those borrowed 
from the Aryans ; (3) those borrowed from the Northerners, Vadukars or 
Vadakkars, who were probably the ancient Andhras or Satakarnis, examples 
of whose dancing art can best be studied in the marble sculptures from 
Amaravati and in the caves of western India, such as those of Karli, Bhaja, 
and Nasik ; (4) those borrowed from the Sinhalese. 

The Tamil kuthus (dances) were again subdivided into: (1) vasaikuthu, 
or pukaz kuthu ; (2) vithial ; (3) pothuvaial ; (4) vari santi, or simply 
santi kuthu ; (5) vinoda kuthu ; (6) eyalpu kuthu. Of these the first were 
dances in which the glories or the victories of the hero, human or divine, 
were depicted by means of the gesture language. The second was a special 
dance for a particular occasion ; and the third was a kind of folk-dance, in 
which the whole community, both male and female, joined to celebrate a 
festive occasion, such as a good harvest, a victory, or the marriage of the 
King, his daughter, or of the Crown Prince. The fourth was simply a 
lustration or a propitiatory dance, and was performed to avert a calamity like 
war, epidemics, or drought. The fifth was a dance, droll, comic, or gay, and 
the last was an expression of simple natural movements. Some of these six 
subdivisions, such as the santi, again became subdivided into other subtler 
varieties. For example, the santi, or the propitiatory dance, was split up 
into kuravai (a shepherd dance in imitation of Krishna’s rasa dance), kalin- 
dam, karanam, kudam (that danced with a full pitcher on the head), nokku, 
and tholpavai, the last of which corresponded to the puppet shows or Wayang 
plays of JavcU 

Origin. — According to Bharata Muni, the oldest writer on Indian 
dramaturgy, the Sanskrit drama originated from Brahma, the creator, at the 
request of Indra and other deities, who wanted from him a fifth Veda in 
addition to the four Vedas already extant, but which, unlike the four Vedas, 
would not be taboo to the Sudras and other lower castes of Hindu society, 
and in addition would furnish mirth and delight both to the ear and the eye of 
everybody irrespective of the caste in which he or she was born. 
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The occasion for this arose after the guardian deities for the various 
regions had been appointed, and after South-Eastern Asia and particularly 
India was occupied. At the setting in of the Treta age during the patri- 
archate of Manu, the Vaivasvata, the Hinduistic race lapsed into moral and 
emotional savagery. So to remedy this state of affairs the Creator went 
into a state of deep Yogic trance and meditated on the essence of the 
four Vedas — namely, the Rig, Yc^us, Sama, and Atharva, and this resulted 
in the creation of a new Veda — namely, the fifth Veda, or the science of 
drama and dance. The words for this he took from the Rig Veda, the 
gestures from Yajur Veda, the vocal music from the Sama Veda, the senti- 
ment or the expressions of emotion from the Atharva Veda, and probably 
the instrumental music from that science of which the leading exponent was 
the Rishi Narada. 

The first man to be taught this Veda was Rishi Bharata, and he was asked 
by the Creator to stage the Victory of the gods over the demons in the special 
theatrical hall erected for the occasion by Viswakarma, the architect of the 
gods. When the play was begun the chief actor was rendered unconscious by 
the demons (Asuras) before he could begin to act his part. Thereupon there 
was confusion, Indra and his war hosts interfered, and after a severe fight the 
agency of the trouble was removed. But the demons complained to the 
Creator that it was very unfair on his part to permit this play to take place as 
it emphasized their defeat and the victory of their rivals, and the sanction pro- 
ceeding from one who was their common parent was most unjust. So the 
Creator explained to them how this form of entertainment brought courage to 
the depressed, taught wisdom to fools and philistines, sobered the drunkard* 
heartened the poltroon, and gave to the man who followed the ways of 
pleasure better aisthetic enjoyment, and thus pacified them all. 

Then the exponents of the various parts or items of the dance were 
appointed, and after they had been presented with the paraphernalia 
needed for a proper representation of the dramatic art, such as a crown, 
jewellery, dress, musical instruments, throne, fan, etc., by the deities Vishnu, 
Varuna, Indra, Kubera, and others, the play was duly ushered in, acted, 
and consecrated. The second play that was acted was the destruction of 
the three cities (Tripura) by Siva, and the third was the churning of the 
Ocean of Milk. 

Then Bharata, wishing to better his dance technique, attached him- 
self as a disciple to Siva, who taught him through his favourite pupil 
■all the intricate steps and gesticulations that are called after this pupil 
of Siva, tandava. Of these, prekshani is the form wherein the limbs, 
the fingers, hands, feet, hips, etc., are posed without the least attempt 
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being made at facial expression, and bakurupa is that in which the facial 
expression also is included, calling into service gestures of the eyes, eye- 
brows, lips, and forehead. 

In addition to the tandava, characterised by the intense and sustained 
display of the heroic and the wrathful, he also learned from the god 
certain of his dances, which were of the nature of nrittya, and therefore more 
human, soft, and emotional in their appeal. To this latter category belonged 
Siva’s Dance of the Evening {Sandhya nrittya), where everything that 
moves in the world becomes his gesture language, every speech or articulation 
his voice, the sun and moon his ornaments, and the result, prosperity to all 
creation. Narada in his San^iia Makaranda thus visualizes this dance : 

“ Let the auspicious body of Sambhu engaged in the nrittya (dance) 
protect us, wherein Brahma keeps time to the music by beating his palms 
in rhythmic Tala, Vishnu plays on his high-pitched hand drum {pataka), and 
where Saraswati leads with the music of her lute {vina), wherein the Sun 
and the Moon play on their flutes, Siddhas and Kinnaras supply the drone, 
Bhringi and Ida play on their kettle-drums, and the leader or chief of the 
vocal music is Narada.” 

Other varieties of the milder manifestations of dancing energy on the 
part of Siva, partaking of the nature of the Dance of the Evening, are the uma 
and the gauri tandavas, wherein the Lord of Creatures displays his dancing 
skill in his specially constructed ballroom on the Kailasa, the chief guest of 
honour and the critic being his own wife, Parvati, who is enthroned here 
in her capacity as the “ Magna Mater,” from whom all creation proceeds, and 
in whom all are finally absorbed. 

The ananda tandava with its other two sublimated varieties, the para- 
mananda and the brahmananda tandavas, are all creative in their nature, 
when new worlds are called into existence in sparkling ripples of laughter, 
or are considerably improved upon either from the social or the spiritual side 
by the destruction or annihilation of evil or its agents. Thus they form a 
link between his gentler compassionate ones and the so-called real tandavas 
par excellence, wherein Siva destroys the various embodiments of evil and 
iniquity with unparalleled completeness and ruthlessness. 

The most terrible and ferocious among these are the urdhva, the mrityu, 
or the samhara tandavas, when, by his dancing, he annihilates or destroys 
every living form, and converts the whole world into a shambles or a crema- 
torium, the only surviving living form being himself, which, in the higher 
language of the Yoga, may be defined as the release of the soul from the 
bondage of delusion (mayo) or of sensual existence {samsarci). In the other 
tandavas, like the tripura, Siva, as the embodiment of the principle of 
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goodness, destroys only the three wicked cities of the demons, every man, 
woman, and child therein being burnt alive by the cosmic fire generated 
from his third eye. In the kalika tandava he slays the demons of evil and 
ignorance. 

Of these dances, some like the ananda tandava and its varieties and 
the tripura are peculiarly South Indian or Dravidian in their origin, the 
sandhya, the uma, and the gauri are North Indian or Aryan in their origin, 
while others, like samhara, urdhva, and the mrityu, are a resultant of 
the absorption of one culture into the other. 

Most of these dances may have had a naturalistic origin. The urdhva 
may symbolize the bursting of the monsoon over the Western Ghats 
and the ananda tandava, the pleasant after-effects of it on creation both 
sentient and non-sentient. The sandhya may symbolize the cool southern 
breeze [Malaya Maruta) wafted from across the sea over the tops of sandal- 
wood trees, acting as a tonic to the blood after the exhausting heat of the 
day, and ushering in a night of cool loveliness like a change from hell to 
heaven. The uma and the gauri tandavas may symbolize the onset of the 
Himalayan spring, when every tree and shrub bursts into blossom, every 
creature seeks its mate, young men and maidens lightly turn to thoughts of 
love, and the whole air of the mountain side is one mass of perfume, with 
Cupid’s harbinger of spring, the cuckoo, proclaiming its advent through the 
full-throated tremulousness of its passionate notes. 

According to another Puranic version, dancing was invented by Vishnu 
after his victory over the primeval giants, Madhu and Kaitabha. Lakshmi, 
his wife, became so captivated with the beauty which her husband’s body 
assumed during the gyrations of the dance, that she requested him to 
teach her the art. He did so, and probably this couple executed the first 
recorded waltz. Vishnu then taught it to Brahma and the latter to Siva, who 
showed such originality of imagination and such skilful dexterity that the 
gods conferred upon him the title of Nateswara (the lord of the dance). Not 
only do the numerous textbooks and art manuals in Sanskrit, Tamil, and their 
cognate languages (none of which till now have been translated with the ex- 
ception of Nandi keswara’s Mirror of Gesture — Abhinaya Darpana, nor 
even properly edited) describe fully the various kinds of dances and their 
technique, but they also mention the occasions during which particular 
dances must be performed. Thus the margi being religious in its significance 
is danced only at temples during the annual festivals, and never at secular 
gatherings ; so it resembles in this respect the sakkiar kuthu, which is performed 
only in the temples of Malabar, and then only by a particular class, and in its 
significance was probably not unlike some of the modern Javanese dances 
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and the special gamelan, which is performed only on the anniversary of 
the birth of the Queen of the Netherlands. 

According to the author of the Ocean of Music, nrittya should be 
danced during particular positions of the planets, of the sun and the moon, 
such as the winter and the summer equinox (as is the practice in Confucian 
China), on festive occasions of the gods, during the coronation of kings, on 
occasions of national or tribal jubilation, during the pilgrimages {yairas) of 
both men and the gods, during marriages, meetings of friends, or of removal 
into a new house or the consecration of a temple or a public hall, during the 
triumphal entry of a king into his capital, or on his setting out on a campaign 
or on a visit to a foreign potentate, during the occasions of rejoicing incident 
on the birth of a child, and generally on all occasions which were auspicious 
in their nature. Some of these celebrations were observed not only in India 
of the old Rig Vedic days and probably also during the period of the Indus 
Valley culture (3rd to 6th millennium b.c.), but are practised even today, 
thanks to the continuity of Indian culture, in the north and in the south, by 
Hindu and Muslim. 

The earliest book of the Aryan people, written in an archaic form of 
Sanskrit, the basis of the modern Aryan languages of Europe, Asia and 
America, is the Rig Veda. This contains many descriptions of the art 
of dancing then in vogue which, according to some scholars, such as the 
late B. G. Tilak and Professor Jacobi, carries us back to somewhere about 
the fifth millennium b.c. or earlier, and according to other scholars, to the 
third millennium b.c. Anyhow, it contains plenty of allusions to dancing both 
as an art and a recreation, and though the references are scattered through- 
out the entire text of the book, still the largest number of descriptions occur 
in books one and ten {Mandalas), the most striking figures concerned being 
Ushas, Indra, Nasatyas, Aswins and the Maruts. 

The hymns dedicated to Ushas (the goddess of Dawn) contain some of 
the sublimest and most beautiful poetry that the mind of ancient man has 
produced, and she is lauded in many a hymn as a supreme and a wonderful 
dancer. Thus i. 92 describes her as putting on her embroidered garments 
like a dancer, and as baring her bosoms in the act of dancing as a cow exposes 
and yields her udder. 10. 29 describes the sky as her dance-hall, wherein she 
comes forth dancing, displaying all her charms, rejoicing to waken men 
to their daily task. 

The most accomplished male dancer of the Rig Veda was Indra, 
probably a personification of the Han of the all-conquering Aryan, and 
next to him, in war, love and wine, were his boon companions, the Maruts 
or the gods of the thunderstorm. 
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Indra engaged in a dance both before and during a war, the latter 
of which came to be designated as the a/ii/a in classical India. But 
the most spectacular and the most virile were generally danced after a 
victory in battle; for like the gods of the Nordic Valhalla, Indra, their 
ancestor, had only two things to occupy and amuse him in life — namely, 
fighting and drinking — and to celebrate such occasions of triumphal carouse 
with dance, he and his companions attired themselves in special dresses of 
embroidered gold. 

In addition to these dances indulged in by those who belong to the 
uppermost strata of Aryan society, the l^eda visualizes for us the dances 
which made happy those of common clay or the ordinary folk. The occasions 
for these were furnished by marriages, funerals, harvest festivals, sacrifices 
and communal gatherings, when the inner music of the soul of the crowd 
following any happy occurrence demanded expression in the happy rhythmic 
movements of the limbs, men and women of the entire community partici- 
pating in this carnival of mirth and merrymaking, like a silken thread 
gathering together as in a garland the opening buds of the jasmine. Funeral 
hymn 1 8 of the tenth book asks the survivors and relatives of the deceased, 
after he had been laid to rest, to go forth to sing, dance and laugh, and 
to further prolong their existence ; and such is the continuity of Hindu 
culture that even today, after a lapse of seven thousand years, this custom is 
kept up among the lyers or Brahmans of South India when an old 
lady predeceases her husband or the old husband dies leaving no widow, 
though now only women take part in this, and the dancers circle round 
a lamp blazing with its many tongues of light. Another form of com- 
munal or social merrymaking, when the sexes freely mixed together, is described 
in hymn 94 of the same book, which says: “With the sisters they have 
danced, embraced by them, making the earth re-echo with their sounding 
tread.” The descendant of this form is the rasa dance of northern India 
and the kuravai of the south. Another hymn describes a dance which the 
dark impetuous ones practised in the sky ; while yet another alludes to a certain 
sound made by Mother Earth as though the people danced on her. Regard- 
ing the nuptial dance, it was the usual custom for four, eight or more women 
to dance at the house of the bride, and in the mahavrata ceremony women 
sang to the accompaniment of the lute (wwa), while maidens danced 
round the sacrificial fire with water pitchers on their heads ; then pouring 
the water out of their vessels they prayed for richness of milk both for them- 
selves and the cows, and probably also for rain. Similarly, also, at the end 
of the Horse Sacrifice (flswamedhd) girls danced round the tmrjaliya fire 
with full water pots on their heads, treading the ground rhythmically and 
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singing in chorus, closing with the words “ This is honey {madhu)." Other 
portions of the mauira section of the Vedic literature, like the Yajus and the 
Atharva Vedas, refer to this art. In the Krishna Yajur Veda the word 
iyati signifies the accompaniment of recitation by pantomimic gestures. The 
other sections of the Vedic literature, like the Brahtnanas and the Aranyakas 
(ritual codes and forest books), indicate a type of society in which dancing 
was a much appreciated form of entertainment and social recreation. 
In the Kathaka Upanishad a dialogue ensues between Nachiketa, the young 
prince consigned to death by his angry father, and Yama, the king of the 
underworld and Lord of Death. The youth insists on knowing whether 
there is a life after death or not, and if so, asks the god to explain how one 
can completely escape the chains or the noose of death. The god evades the 
answer and offers the youth successive gifts or boons in gradation commencing 
with a life of one hundred years, many sons and grandsons, whole herds of 
cows, elephants, untold wealth, horses, great power on earth, etc,, or even 
a very extended period of life prolonged far beyond the normal human 
span, untold wealth or capacity to acquire and enjoy physically whatever 
pleasures he imagines he needs, or, as a matter of fact, any gratifica- 
tion of pleasure or desire which are usually considered to be utterly impos- 
sible. When the youth remains adamant to all these tempting gifts, the god of 
death finally offers him that which he considers to be the most precious 
that he can possibly offer — namely, one hundred divine danseuses of un- 
paralleled beauty mounted on their chariots and playing on their instruments 
accompaniments of dance music (turya) ; on which the youth, more hardened 
than ever and desiring to know the arcana of life and death, asks the god to 
adhere to his offer of the pleasures of the dance and the song. 

The twin epics of India, which are to the Hindus what the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were to the Greeks, mirror to us in all their charming naivet6 the 
social life of Aryan India when heroes like Rama, Krishna and Arjuna 
shone in the firmament of Hindu greatness. Of these epics the Ramayana 
of Valmiki is evidently the older of the two, and from a reading of its 
twenty-four thousand slokas, we find that dancing occupied a most prominent 
place in the social life of the people, and that all its sections {kandas) from 
the Bala to the U ttara are replete with references to and descriptions of this 
noble form of recreation. In Bala kanda, chapter five, the danseuses are 
mentioned as an integral and an important section of the populace ruled over 
by King Dasaratha at Ayodhya, and in chapter nine they fulfil the same rdle 
of importance in the kingdom of Anga, and save that country from drought 
and famine. In chapter thirteen King Dasaratha sends them a special 
invitation requesting them to be present at his Horse Sacrifice. According 
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to Ayodhya kanda, chapter six, they add an extra touch of gaiety and form 
as it were the centre of the popular jubilation preceding the proclama- 
tion of Rama as Yuva Raja, and in the chapter on the evils of anarchy (sixty- 
seven) the absence of the danseuses from a community is considered as 
one of the worst misfortunes that can befall a nation or a race, as without 
them no national assemblies of the Aryan people could be held nor merrymaking 
be celebrated. In chapter ninety-one the reception, the dinner and the per- 
formance which the sage Bharadwaja gave to honour Prince Bharata and his 
army are described, and one wonders whether anything can be seen today 
to match this even in the most ultra-artistic circles of Europe. In the 
Sundara kanda the danseuses and the dance orchestra of Ravana the King 
of Lanka are described, and not a single night lengthened into the small hours 
of the morning without His Majesty witnessing at least a few choice 
dances. According to later Indian tradition, Ravana himself was not only a 
great composer, an accomplished musician, an adept at playing the drum 
and the Indian lute, but also one of the most accomplished and cleverest of 
the dancers. It is said that his music and dance pleased Siva so much that 
the three-eyed god presented him with an invincible sword called “ the 
laughter of the moon ’’ (Chandrahasa) and adopted him as one of the foremost 
of his devotees, and Sanskrit devotional literature preserves even today the 
text of the dance music which he is said to have composed and translated into 
gesture language and that he danced before Siva some of the most intricate 
and difficult of the god’s own tandava steps. In Yuddha kanda, chapter 
one hundred and thirty, when Prince Bharata is about to celebrate the 
triumphal entry of Rama into his ancestral capital, he asks his brother 
Satrughna specially to invite the danseuses, and in chapter forty-two of the 
Utiara kanda, where the private life of Sri Rama is described, it is mentioned 
“ that young intoxicated beauties lulled him and his wife to sleep every 
night by means of their songs and alluring gesture ceremonies soon after the 
royal couple had had their final sip at their night potion, “ Liqueur Maireya.” 
Finally, we find that the danseuses are invited and treated not only as the 
honoured guests at the Horse Sacrifice of Rama in the forest of Naimisha, 
but are also given another special invitation to honour by their presence the 
recital of the earliest Saga of Aryan Asia — namely the Ramayana of the poet 
Valmiki, whose mellifluous verses were sung to the tunes of the lute by the 
boy bards, Kusa and Lava. 

In the Mahabharata there are numerous allusions to and descriptions of 
dancing, and it is significant from the Virata Parva that in every king’s palace 
there was a special apartment devoted to singing and dancing, where the 
young and unmarried daughters of the king and the nobles were trained 
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and perfected in the intricate gesture language of the dance by expert 
exponents of the art. When Arjuna, the most valiant and beautiful among 
the Pandavas, was forced to remain incognito for a year, he transformed him- 
self into a Brihannala and became the teacher of dancing to Uttara, the young 
and beautiful daughter of the king. The relations between the teacher and 
pupil were so close that when the identity of the Pandavas was revealed the 
king offered the hand of his daughter to Arjuna, who had so lovingly and 
admirably trained her ; an honour, however, which the valiant hero declined 
for himself, but accepted in favour of his son, Abhimanyu, thus making her 
his own daughter-in-law. Another section in the same Parva mentions 
that Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas, wishing to punish Kichaka 
for his passion for her, induced him to meet her in the dancing-hall of the 
palace at midnight, attired in his best clothes, ornamented and perfumed, so 
that in the dark her husband Bhimasena might send him on to sleep eternal. 

Closely related to the Epics are the Puranas, which, according to tradi- 
tional reckoning, consist of eighteen works of major importance called the 
Maka Puranas, and a similar number of works of minor importance called the 
Upa Puranas. The combined contents run to nearly a million slokas. Among 
these works a few contain chapters on dancing, of which two samples may be 
quoted, one of which is the Vishnu Dharmottara Purana, In section three, 
chapter forty-eight, occurs a dialogue between an ancient Indian king and a holy 
Rishi, which demonstrates the place of importance occupied by dancing in 
relation to the arts of India. The king requests the sage to accept him as his 
disciple and teach him the art of image making, so that he may worship the 
deities in their proper form. The sage replies that he cannot understand the 
principles of image making without a knowledge of painting. The pupil, on 
asking the teacher for instruction in this art, is told that unless he is accom- 
plished as a dancer he cannot grasp even the rudiments of painting. So the 
king asks to be taught dancing, whereupon the sage replies that without a 
keen sense for rhythm or a knowledge of instrumental music, proficiency in 
dance is impossible. Once again the king requests that he may be taught 
these subjects, to which the sage again replies that a mastery of vocal music 
is necessary before one can be proficient in instrumental music, and so finally 
the sage takes the king through all these courses before he is taught the art 
of ikon making. Another story from the same Purana narrates that once the 
Rishi Narayana, forsaking the trammels of the flesh, betook himself to the 
perfumed solitudes of the Himalayan paradise, named Badarinath, there to 
meditate far from the haunts of the human crowd on the eternal form of the 
Imperishable. After the penance had lasted for some time, the throne of 
Indra, the King of the Gods, became affected, and so the god commissioned 
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some of the fairest and prettiest danseuses from the divine galaxy of beauty to 
go where the Rishi sat entranced in the beatitude of the Samadhi, and by 
means of their enthralling dances to bring him back to a more normal state. 
So the dancers left Heaven, after putting the final touches to their beauty 
toilet, and regaled the Rishi with what they considered to be the most en- 
trancing dances (lasyas) from their repertoire. The sage moved from his seat 
and his lips parted in a faint smile. The dancers mistook this as the first sign 
of his conversion, and so redoubled their efforts and exhibited before him a 
lasya which they considered to be their best performance. The Rishi’s 
countenance expressed increasing amusement, and rising slowly from his seat 
he wandered about collecting various minerals and extracting from roots, 
leaves and flowers their coloured juices. After having thus equipped himself 
with a palette, he sketched on the ground the figure of a most bewitching 
danseuse, complete with every detail of dress, ornament, beauty mark and 
toilet. Then by the spiritual power acquired through his long and exacting 
penance he breathed the breath of life into the dazzling picture of his imagi- 
nation. Up rose Urvasi, tremulously slender like a streak of lightning, 
divinely fair and sweet like the foam of the Ocean of Milk. The danseuses 
hung low their heads with shame, and, afraid of the curses of the Rishi, 
clutched at his feet while their eyes wept for forgiveness, which the Rishi readily 
granted, reminding them that if he himself could create such a peerless speci- 
men of their sex he had no need of their efforts. The story continues to 
tell how the danseuses requested the sage to present them to this daughter 
of his mind, so that she could be crowned as the leader of their celestial 
ballet and as the best performer on the Indian stage ; to which the Rishi 
agreed. 

The other Puranas which describe the dances then in vogue are the 
Brahma Vaivarta, the Skanda, and the Bhagavata, though here only the 
dances danced by Krishna or Siva are described. The Brahma Vaivarta 
in the Krishna Janana kanda describes very elaborately the rasa which 
Krishna danced as a boy with the young milkmaids on the banks of the 
Jumna, a pastime which was kept up night after night as long as the brilliancy 
of the Indian harvest moon remained undiminished. 

The Garga Samkita also dilates on the same theme in a more ornate 
style, but the most poetical and succinct account is found in the tenth book 
^skandd) of the Bhagavata Purana, where this rasa of Krishna with the 
Gopis on the banks of the river Jumna is described in the most beautiful 
poetry that the Sanskrit language has achieved. In this dance Sri Krishna 
was the central figure and, by the rapidity of his lightning-like dexterity of 
movements, gestures, steps, and poses, danced with every girl in the dancing 
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circle for a few seconds, then left her to dance with others, returning 
once more to clasp her tight and wheel her about, and so quick was the 
movement and such was the magnetism exercised by the personality of 
Krishna that every one of the girl dancers thought that he danced with her 
alone. With brief intervals for breath and a little dalliance the dancing 
proceeded through most of the night, and the maidens became so excited and 
bewitched by the triple power of the moonlight, the music of the rasa, and 
the affectionate clasp of their partner that they knew not at the end of the 
reels what had become of their raiment, much less of their ornaments or 
garlands. 

The Skanda Purana in the kasi kandi says to the devotee that the man 
or woman who will fast on the third day of the bright half of the month 
Chitra (April-May) and at the dead of night worship Mangala Gauri with 
offerings of clothes, ornaments, and other articles of worship, and will spend 
the rest of the night with dance and music, will be rewarded with blessings 
beyond his or her expectations. A similar injunction is contained in the 
[nana Samhita, which says that, “ inspired by the sentiment of devotion, the 
wise perform worship with dance and music in the first part of the night and 
then apply themselves to the repetition of their respective mantras. Dancing 
and music have again to be performed till the rising of the sun.” Just as 
sacred dancing was obligatory in the public worship of Siva, so also in the 
worship of the god (Jlfanasa Puja) the devotee offers him, besides fine food, 
apparel, etc., also music and dance (gitam cha nrittyam), without which the 
worship is incomplete. 

Contemporaneous with the literature of the Puranas is the literature of 
the Agamas and the Tantras, Saiva, Vaishnavite and Saktic, and out of the 
material contained in these a voluminous anthology could be prepared on 
dancing, with an introduction, commentary and an appendix, so copious and 
full are the allusions and so subtle and isoteric their interpretation. 

Not only do the sacred literature of the Hindus such as the Vedic, Tantric 
and Agamic, their semi-sacred writings like the Maha and Upa Puranas and 
the Epics, tell us much about ancient and medieval Hindu dancing, but 
their secular literature also, poetry, drama and prose {kavya, nataka, 
and champu), presents us with faithful pictures of the dancing activity of their 
respective epochs. As an example we may take the poet Kalidasa and see 
what information his dramas and poetry contain regarding this great art 
— the Fifth Veda of the Hindus. Though references to dancing both as an 
art and a recreation are found in all his poetry and dramas from the CycU of 
Seasons {Ritu Samhard) to Sakuntala and the V ikramorvasiya, we shall con- 
fine our remarks to three of his writings — namely, the Cloud Messenger, 
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the History of the Dynasty of Raghu, and the Malavikagnimitra. From the 
first it appears that the temple of Mahakala or Chandiswara (Siva) at Ujjain 
was the centre of a dancing cult which had its votaries in Malwa and 
throughout India, and was what Chidambaram or Tillai was and still is 
to the dancing enthusiasts of the south. In the first part of the poem is 
described the tandava of Siva, and the desika nrittya of the temple dancing 
girls (Devadasis), who execute ritual dances in front of the idol, and also 
act as fly whisk {chamari) bearers, executing gentle rhythmic waltzes as 
they whirl round and round in their efforts to fan and cool the image 
with their whisks ; their bodies, hands and fingers being posed in the various 
symbolical attitudes. 

In the History of the Dynasty of Raghu the poet describes the auspicious 
dance (mangala nrittya) performed in the palace of King Dilipa on the birth 
of his son Raghu. In this carnival or jubilee of nativity, the entire dancing 
population of the city participated. According to the poet, even the peacocks 
and the freshly opening leaf-buds of the mango tree shaken by the southern 
breeze taught the people gestures and dance steps, and he says the god 
Indra himself danced the alida when he fought with Raghu. In addition 
to these chapters of the book, those that deal with the reign of Kusa, the son 
of Rama, contain many allusions to dancing both as an art and a profession. 
The largest number are contained in the last book (nineteen), because 
the last king of this dynasty, Agnivarna, was not only a voluptuary, but 
had an intense and passionate love for dancing, though to him its third 
variety, the kausiki, especially appealed. This variety was amatory, but 
the other varieties, like the bharati, the arabhali, and the satwaki, had 
a different emotional stimulus. This morbid mania not only made him 
the most captivating and accomplished of dancers, but he also became 
one of the greatest trainers of the dancers. It is said that he trained 
in private young and attractive dancers, and in the renderings of the rituals 
of their gesture ceremony made them defeat even the most accomplished 
and perfect executants trained by the best professional teachers, and that they 
could point out even the most trivial of mistakes in gestures and pose, which 
the teachers were unwilling or unable to detect. The king himself some- 
times acted as the prompter, and occasionally also played on the small dance 
hand drum {puskkara), when his garlands waved this side and that and a 
copious perspiration disfigured his dress, caste and beauty marks. The 
greatest pleasure of his leisure hours was in sketching the portraits of his 
favourite dancers. 

The Malavikagnimitra is an historical play, in which Agnimitra, the son 
of Pushyamitra, the commander-in-chief who killed Brihadratha Maurya and 
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founded the Sunga dynasty, sees a portrait of the young Malavika, his queen’s 
maid-of-honour, falls in love with the original, manages to make her dance in 
the presence of a judging committee, one of which was himself, and finally 
marries the maiden. In this play, in Acts I. and II. the poet speaks of 
dancing in the highest terms of praise, and gives us such an accurate 
picture of the dancer and the dance that we can visualize both with pleasure 
and ease. In Act I,, s/o^a 4, he says that even sages respect dancing 
with veneration, and praise it as an agreeable or delightful ritual (kraiu) 
which sanctifies and satisfies the eye, and that for the sake of this art, Siva, 
who invented it for the delectation of his wife, caused the left side of his body 
to become feminine, that is, he became a half-man and half- woman [Ardha 
Narisward ) ; that it is the source of the three qualities (goodness, passion, and 
ignorance) which in their combination or separation dominate the actions of 
humanity ; that it is the mirror of the various moods, and that in its universal 
appeal it ministers to the gratification of everyone, however multifarious his 
personal tastes may be. In sloka 6 of the same act Ganadasa, the trainer 
of the young dancer Malavika, who wants to prove by the dancing skill of his 
pupil his own professional superiority over his fellow-teacher Haradatta, says 
that when artistic training is imparted to a pupil with a genius for receptivity 
it transforms itself into a triumph of achievement, just as ordinary water when 
it falls into the shell of a pearl oyster in the ocean transforms itself into 
a priceless gem. After some wrangling between these two professors of the 
dancing art, one of whom was a partisan of the queen and the other of the 
king, a judging committee was empanelled at the suggestion of the king’s 
jester, of which a Buddhist nun was made the president and given dictatorial 
powers. She decides that since Ganadasa was senior in age to his rival, 
therefore his pupil Malavika must be permitted to take the floor first. In 
obedience to this order, Malavika takes the stage and appears as the 
impersonation or the very spirit of the dancing art itself, with her limbs and 
features perfectly moulded and faultlessly contoured by the rhythmic grace 
and the musical modulations of her training. There she stands, the perfect 
flower of maidenhood as yet ungathered by the hand of man, in a pose which 
is the nearest approximation to the ardhamattali mode of the dance as 
depicted in the eastern gateway {gopura) of Sri Nataraja’s temple at Chidam- 
baram, South India. Her left arm, the sonorous music of the bracelets 
still, rests gracefully on her waist (whose girth can be enfolded in a man’s 
hand), while her right hangs as a garland a little apart from her sides, which 
appear as if they have been chiselled and polished to a perfection of elegant 
curves by the hand of the divine sculptor, Brahma himself. Then by 
means of gestures, into which flow the inmost words of her music and manifest 
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themselves as appropriate poses, by proper steps which harmoniously follow 
the tune and form a unity with the emotion (rasa) through the soft and 
flexible fingerings of the palm indicative of the poses (abhinayas), she dances 
most charmingly, as if the gestures were wedded to the deepest feelings 
evoked by her heart. According to the Hindu belief, the trembling of the 
left eye was a sign of auspiciousness in women, and betokened the swift and 
near approach of good fortune, such as that of union with the beloved. It 
is told of Sita that, when she was meditating suicide, her left eye began to 
palpitate, so she gave up the idea, and immediately before her appeared the 
messenger of her husband — the harbinger of glad tidings ; and in the case of 
this girl dancer also, whose heart was set upon the king as her husband, the 
wish was soon fulfilled. 

Other references to dancing are : (i) Panini in his famous aphorisms men- 
tions the Nata Sutras, by which are meant textbooks on gesture, probably 
like the late Abhinaya Darpana (Mirror of Gesture) of Nandikeswara. (2) In 
the Divyavadana King Rudrayana plays on the lute, while his wife, Chandra- 
vati, dances. The inscriptions of Samudragupta depict him as being very 
fond of music, and one of his coins represents him as seated on a high-backed 
Indian chair playing on the lute (vina). (3) In Devendra’s Uttaradhyayana- 
tika King Udayana of Kausambi plays on the lute while his wife dances, 
but in his excitement he drops the plectrum of the lute, whereupon the queen 
flies into a rage, and asks why he dared to spoil her dance. (4) In the Maha- 
vamsa Parakrama Bahu, the King of Ceylon, is said to have built a theatre 
near his palace, so that he might listen to the singers and witness delightful 
dances. His queen, Rupavati, is described as young and beautiful, with 
an alert mind, and skilled in dancing. (5) In Rajasekhara’s Karpura 
Manjari a circular dance performed by girls is described, and so also another 
in which they face each other in two rows, and a third called the Danda Rasa, 
a group dance like the English maypole dance, in which the dancers waltz 
and wheel about with staves held in their hands, corresponding to the modern 
Tamil Kolattam. In the ancient literature of the Tamils, who were more 
artistic than the Aryans and passionately devoted to dancing in all its 
varieties, there are abundant references. Their earliest discovered writings, 
the Five Classics of the period of Tamil Academy (Sangam), contain passing 
references and allusions to this form of recreation, so dear to the heart 
of the Tamil races, whose aesthetic life centred round the capitals of the 
three southern kings — namely, the Pandya, who ruled both at Madura 
and Korkai; the Chola, whose capitals were Uraiyur and Kaverippat- 
tinam ; and the Chera, whose seaport town was the modern Cranganore, and 
whose capital Vangi now lies buried somewhere near the modern village of 
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Tiruvanjikkulam, in the Indian state of Cochin. Among these classics the 
Jewel Girdle {Manimekhatai) was composed by a Buddhist monk, Cheetalai 
Sattanar, who describes in it the life of the gprl Manimekhalai, the daughter 
of the ill-fated merchant prince and his sweetheart Mathavi, the famous 
dancer, and contains a detailed account of the kind of artistic education that 
was imparted to every danseuse, together with a curriculum of their studies. 

The companion epic, the Jewel Anklet {Silappadikaram), was composed 
by Ilango Adikal, the younger brother of the Chera king, Chenkudduvan, 
who took upon himself voluntarily the yellow robe. In this work the author 
treats the life of Kovilan, a rich, aesthetic, gay, and wayward merchant prince 
of Kaverippattinam, and his marriage to a young, beautiful, and faithful girl oi 
his own community, Kannaki, who exemplified by her life the highest 
ideals of morality held sacred from time immemorial by Hindu womanhood. 
There follows his temporary desertion of this girl wife and a description of 
how he spent not only his own patrimony, but also everything that his wife 
possessed in property, money, or jewellery, with the exception of her two 
gem-filled golden anklets, to keep in luxury his mistress Mathavi, the 
dancer, with whom he fell in love on the night of her first appearance, and 
for whom he bought for about thirty thousand pounds and dedicated at the 
triple shrine of her youth, beauty, and love, the necklace presented to her 
by the king. After a life of uninterrupted bliss, a female child, Mani- 
mekhalai, was born, whose advent was celebrated at a grand nativity dance, 
in which the entire dancing population of the city participated. He then 
quarrelled with Mathavi in a fit of imaginary love jealousy, owing to both 
of them misunderstanding their musical love lyrics on the lute. He then 
returned to his neglected wife, and both set off to Madura, so that the young 
merchant might return once more to business by the sale of his wife’s 
gem-filled anklets, but was accused of theft by the king’s goldsmith and 
beheaded. The poor wife, hearing of this from the shepherd lasses who had 
returned from a bathe in the river after having entertained her to a Kuravai 
dance, rushed to the spot where her husband lay decapitated, and taking him 
on her lap, wailed all through the night. When the faint streaks of the 
morning sun began to crimson the eastern horizon and the drums at the 
Pandya’s palace announced the return of day, she rose up and ran straight to 
the king, who was seated with his queen in Durbar. A discussion followed, 
when to the satisfaction of the monarch she proved that her husband was no 
thief, as her own anklets were filled with diamonds, while those of his queen 
which her husband was supposed to have stolen were filled with pearls. The 
king swooned and died on the throne and his wife performed sati with him, 
and the whole palace was soon enveloped in fire which extended to the city 
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of Madura. The broken-hearted Kannaki left the doomed city by the western 
gate, and in a fortnight’s time her pure soul winged its way out of her frail and 
long-suffering body to join that of her husband in the pure abodes of Heaven. 
In this poem there are copious references to the dancing and music preva- 
lent among the ancient Tamils, and may be said to portray a society whose 
aesthetic culture was contemporaneous with that of Rome in the early days 
of its Empire, after Augustus had defeated Mark Antony in the battle at 
Actium and the beautiful Cleopatra had died by the bite of an asp. 

Prominent among these references may be mentioned the numerous dances, 
probably fourteen, which Mathavi performed before the king on the first night of 
her public appearance, when His Majesty in appreciation of her skill awarded 
her the highest dancing prize — a gold necklace made of one thousand and 
eight pure kalangis of gold. In the first portion of the poem, called the first 
public appearance {Arangerru Katkat), not only are these dances, with their 
poses, gestures, significance, and the music, elaborately described, but also the 
dancing stage, the orchestra, and the functions of every member who co- 
operated in making this exhibition of dancing a complete success. 

In the chapter on Sea Bath {Kadaiadu Kathai), which takes place 
during the celebrations of the Indra festival, the whole city of Chola, the 
Karikala became joy and pleasure mad, the gaiety being enhanced by the 
activities of the dancers. Here is described the part which Mathavi had 
in the rejoicings and incidentally there are described the eleven dances with 
which she regaled the public. They are (i) the Panda Ranga or the dance 
which Bhairavi (Durga) executed on the occasion of the burning of Tripura, 
{2) Kodi Kotti or the dance executed by her husband Siva on the same 
occasion, (3) Allia Thokuthi or the dance of Krishna, (4) the Thudi or the 
dance performed by Muruga (Kartikeya) when he fought with Sura- 
Padmasura, (5) Kudani or the dance waltzed by Krishna with a full pitcher 
on his head in the streets of Bana’s capital, (6) Kudai or the dance of the 
umbrella performed by Muruga when fighting with the Asuras (Tamil, 
Auvunars), (7) Pedi or the dance performed by Cupid impersonating a 
hermaphrodite, (8) Marakkal or the dance performed by Lakshmi armed with 
the vessel of this name, which is even today used for measuring paddy in the 
Tinnevelly district, (9) Kadayam or the dance performed by Airani on the 
northern gateway of Bana’s city to indicate that Bana’s destruction was near at 
hand, (to) Pavai or the dance called the feminine performed by Sri (Lakshmi), 
( 1 1 ) the dance performed by the same goddess to mesmerize into inactive 
impotence the armies of Asuras when engaged in fighting the Devas. In 
addition to these, this chapter describes with the greatest accuracy of detail 
the toilet of Mathavi from her bath and make-up of the coiffure to her 
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putting on the various details of her clothing, jewellery, paint, rouge, lip stick, 
nail manicure and eye pencil, and various cosmetics and perfumes she used in 
a way which might excite envy and chagrin in the most artistically arrayed 
beauty queens of the American film world. Finally, the chapter the Dance 
of the Shepherdesses {Achiyar Kuravai) describes the dances executed by 
the young maidens of this community, wherein nine of their number presented 
the rasa dance of Krishna, one of whom impersonated the hero (Krishna or 
Mayavan), another, Baiarama his brother, while a third assumed the r6le of 
their sister (Pinnai). From outside this group one acted as the leader of the 
orchestra and took on the r6le of Narada, the divine musician and lute player, 
another played on the drum, a third on the flute, the whole scene being 
watched with delight by Yasoda, the mother of Krishna, his brother and their 
sister. This was danced as a dedication dance in honour of Vishnu (Pu//ur 
Kadavul), the god of the local temple, and was performed in the blazing heat 
of midday with the intention of warding off evil from the cattle as well as from 
their guest of honour, Kannaki, and was entirely devoid of those factors of the 
rasa, like the autumnal moon, etc., which appealed to the amatory instincts of 
the young feminine heart. 

Apart from the evidence furnished by Tamil literature, the inscriptions of 
South India, which run into several volumes, tell us all about the dancing 
girls dedicated to temple service, by both kings and queens and by private 
donors. Thus Rajaraja the Great and other Chola kings refer in their 
epigraphs to their erections of theatres and the establishment of whole troupes 
of dancers in connection with temple service, and to endowing land and 
gold to perpetuate the continuance. Public bodies and town councils, like 
the town council of Sattanur, did the same. It is recorded that Rajaraja 
on one occasion brought from other temples and settled in Tanjore alone four 
hundred dancers, and that Kulottunga 1 1 1, appointed another dancing master, 
who was to dance with gestures. 

Just as the vast literature of Hindu India, both of the north and the south, 
visualizes for us the dancing then in vogue, so also does the literature of both 
the Buddhists and the Jains. The Maha Parinirvana Sutra says that 
when Buddha passed away the Mallas honoured his body and ashes after 
cremation with dance and song and finally enshrined their share of the 
sacred relics in a stupa to similar accompaniments of music and dancing. 
The Jains preserve the tradition that when their earliest spiritual saviour, 
{Tirthamkara) Adinatha or Rishabha, saw Nilamjasa, a courtesan of the court 
of Indra, dance, the desire for an earthly life entirely left him and he betook 
himself to the Kailasa to attain to the Kevalatvam, which corresponds to the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists and the Mukti of the Hindus. 
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The earliest example of an Indian dancing figure at present known is the 
copper statuette from Mohenjo-daro in Sind (PI. I.), to which a date some- 
thing like the opening years of the fourth millennium b.c. has been assigned. 
It is that of a young girl, her coiffure, dress, ornaments, the pose and the 
physiognomy of the forehead, the lips and the hips indicating a Dravidian 
rather than an Aryan. Living duplicates, similarly clothed, coiffured, orna- 
mented and posed, can be counted by the hundreds even today among the 
Tamils of Tinnevelly, Madura and Tanjore tilling their rice fields, watching 
their sugar-cane or attending to their cattle. The next feminine figure, though 
not posed in any particular dance attitude, recalls, from the way she carries 
herself and sports the fly whisk in her right hand, the danseuse of the temple 
of Mahakala at Ujjain (previously described) ; the rhythmic curves and the 
graceful undulations of her body show her to be a dancer attached to the 
king’s court, probably of the Nandas, descriptions of whose ajsthetic life is 
recorded in the medieval Hindu drama, the Mudra Rakshasa of the poet 
Visakadatta, and she can be dated as about the latter half of the fourth 
century b.c. 

As descendants of this statue from Didar Ganj are the various tree 
nymphs that have been rescued from the stupa at Barhut and are now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, all of whom, like the 
Sudarsana and the Batnamara yakskis, Culakoka and Sirima devatas, 
bear upon their persons that perfect accentuation and emphasis of the 
flesh which can be attained only by dancing. In addition to these standing 
figures, the fragments of the stupa contain also two pillars to which the 
names Ajatasatru and Prasenajit (contemporary kings of the Buddha) have 
been given. These portray actual dances in progress, complete in every 
detail from the orchestra to the danseuses rendering the intricate move- 
ments of their gesture ceremonials. To the same period belongs the 
feminine bust of a figure, rather full in the breast, now exhibited in the 
Brahmanic gallery of the Museum, Lahore, and a few more discovered 
by the writer in his explorations on the ancient sites of Kurukshetra. At 
Buddha Gaya, the Rajasan type of a female standing on the jamb on the 
northern side of the temple belongs to an early date, and her sister of a later 
date, who was perhaps a better dancer, has now found a home in the Indian 
section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The four gateways of the 
main stupa at Sanchi are rich with sculptured subjects, and the tree nymphs 
of the cornices with their tendril-like heavily braceleted arms posing among 
the branches of the mango give us a good idea of the personal appearance and 
style of the danseuse of about the second century b.c. In addition to these 
nature goddesses of fertility, to a close scrutiny of whose aesthetic charms 
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drapery places no impediment, the great stupa gateways have dancing episodes 
in at least three of their sculptured pictures. Of these, two on the northern 
gateway and one on the western are perhaps the earliest sculptures of the 
alluring daughters of the great tempter, Mara, and the third the incidents of 
the /si Singa Jataka, where the ascetic youth is tempted to a life of pleasure 
by the seductive charms of Alambusha, a celestial nymph. To the same 
period can be assigned some of the earliest sculptured marble panels from 
the stupa at Amaravati, now preserved at the British Museum, the Madras 
Museum (PI. II.) and the Mus^e Guimet (in Paris), the last of which cannot 
be later than the second or the third century a.d. In these wonderful sculp- 
tured South Indian Buddhist stories are shown not only the life of the founder 
and incidents of his previous births {jatakas), but they contain also a very 
good representation of the social life of the south, in the spacious days when the 
empire of the Andhras stretched from sea to sea. Not the least interesting 
among these pictures of social life is dancing, and the panels may be divided 
into (i) those that depict the temptation of the Buddha by the daughters of 
Mara ; (2) those showing his hair, or the begging bowl being carried to 
Heaven ; (3) those that depict either of these objects being consecrated and 
worshipped by Indra and his court with music and dance ; (4) those that describe 
the night life at the palace or in the women’s quarters; and (5) those that 
illustrate episodes from such jatakas as the Isi Singa, etc. Contemporaneous 
with the middle and later phases of the art of Amaravati, Ghantasaila, 
Bhattiprolu, Nagarjunikonda and other Buddhist sites that lie along the banks 
of the river Krishna, can be placed the beginnings of the Buddhist art of the 
Gandhara country, of some of the caves of Western India like those at Nasik 
and the art of Mathura (on the Jumna), Buddhist and Jain. Examples of 
Gandhara art are scattered throughout the museums of Asia, Europe and 
America, though by far the greatest number a'-e now exhibited in the new 
Gandhara Gallery of the Museum at Lahore, where they have been arranged 
by the writer in chronological order of the events in the life of the Buddha and 
of tht jataka stories. 

Among these, dancing scenes generally occur in the representation of 
such episodes as (i) the entrance of the Buddha into Rajagriha; (2) the 
temptation by the daughters of Mara ; (3) life in the women’s quarters of the 
palace ; (4) worship of a cult object such as the sacred tree by king Sagara 
of the N agas ; ( 5 ) independent dancing and musical groups, whose identity 
cannot be established because of mutilation ; (6) those that depict dances that 
are non-Indian in their nature, and those that are definitely Greek. 

To this period probably belong also the copper coins of Pantaleon, 
wherein for the first time in the history of Indian numismatics appears the, 
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typical figure of a danseuse, clad in the feminine costume of the frontier, con- 
sisting of a loose robe and long trousers and holding a flower in her right hand. 

Regarding the dance varieties that belong to the Mathura school, the 
danseuses can be divided into those that are conventionally clothed and those 
that display their female charms unveiled, as in the jamb from Bhuteswar ; and 
the dances can be divided into non- Indian or Greek as typified by the Silenus 
and various other Bacchanalian groups, the Kushan or the Buddhist variety, 
the Hindu variety, and finally those that depict the Jain type, as an example 
of which can be cited the votive tablet (ayagapatta) of Lonasobhika, who 
herself was a very prominent dancer of the period. 

A change from these subjects is the dancing group from the Kashmir 
smuts (Yuzufzai), where Siva performs the Dance of Death {mrityu tandava), 
and one of the same hero, recovered from Kurukshetra and now in the Lahore 
Museum, where Siva disports himself in the Dance of Bliss {auanda 
tandava), the former being of wood and the latter of terra-cotta. From 
the Kushan period of art in Northern India, in which the foreign or Greco- 
Persian influence made itself felt (as in the Greek and Bacchanalian scenes 
and dancing friezes and in that of the female Greek doorkeeper, dressed like 
Pallas Athene, which are all in the Lahore Museum), and in a lesser degree 
in the srawasti miracle, before which the Abbot in Kim came and burnt 
incense, we pass on through the manifestations of Andhra art, and that of 
the other southern races, the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas, to a brief 
period of quiescence, which preceded the intellectual quickening marked by 
the tremendous aesthetic vitality of the spacious days of the Gupta Empire, of 
which the conclusion in the artistic sense may be said to be the period of 
Harsha in the north and of his contemporary, Pulakesin II., in the south. 
Examples of the dancing art of this period (recorded by Kalidasa and Bana 
in literature) are legion, and so also are its representations of Mithuna in 
art, ranging from Badami and Aiwuli in the south, through Central India and 
Jhansi, across the United Provinces and the Punjab up to Masrur near Guler, 
Kangra Valley, whose monolithic temples, supposed to be dedicated to the 
Pandava brothers, are a Northern Indian or Aryavarta edition of the Pandava 
rathas at Mahabalipore, thirty-five miles from Madras. 

If from Hindu sculpture we turn our attention to painting, we discover 
that the earliest representation of a nrittya (dance) before a king is found 
in the Jogimara caves, Ramgargh Hills, the date of which may be assigned 
to the earlier part of the second century b.c. From this period the art of 
Indian cave painting — Buddhist, Hindu and Jain — attains a beauty and 
maturity like a bud expanding into a flower, as the finest examples of which 
may be mentioned those at Ajanta and Ellora in Hyderabad State and those 
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of Bagh in Gwalior, especially the dancing scenes at Bagh, complete in 
every detail, those on the second-floor ceiling of the Kailasa Temple, the later 
frescoes overlapping the earlier, both being Hindu, and those at the Indra 
and the Jagannatha sadhas being Jain, many of which picture to us not only 
the dance and the dancers, but also the orchestra of the period. Contem- 
porary with the later phases of Ajanta and Bagh art, and earlier than the art 
of Ellora, are the frescoes at Sittanawasal, Pudukottah State, in which as the 
gems of the entire collection stand out the figures of two danseuses, each 
with one of her hands outstretched in the attitude of an elephant’s trunk 
(gaja hasta ) — types of exquisite feminine beauty moulded to perfection by the 
plastic rhythms of the dance. 

The sister art of Sigriya (Ceylon) appears to be too South Indian to need 
separate mention, and so from this we pass on by gradations to the fresco 
work in some of the early Pallava and Chola temples in the south, such as are 
to be found at Conjivaram, Tanjore, etc., on to Malabar and its sculptured 
shrines generally carved out of teak, till, crossing over the hills, we come to 
the fresco painting of the Maratha period in the temple of Rama at Mudhol, 
southern Mahratta State. We finally reach the last efforts of the Hindu brush 
in the late medieval palaces of Rajput chiefs, the northernmost limit of whose 
artistic influence are the temples of Kangra, Kulu and Chamba, which still 
have traces of painting on their walls, even though some of these, like the 
paintings at the Samadh of the “ Lion of the Punjab,” in Lahore, and at the 
houses of the terror of the Pathans, Nau Nihal Singh, both at Lahore and 
Gujranwala, were executed during the period of the last Hindu-Pad Badshahi 
— namely, of the Sikhs. 

The number of cave temples — Buddhist, Hindu and Jain — containing 
dancing scenes, ranging from the caves of Western India like the Jogeswari, 
etc., to those of Eastern India or Orissa, like the Udayagiri caves, are too 
multifarious to be detailed here, and even so foi want of time we must omit 
all the structural temples of India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, which contain on their walls and 
pillars in their halls the history of Hindu dancing from the eighth to the 
eighteenth century a.u., though by far the largest examples, consisting of the 
highest forms of temple construction of the Vesara and the Dramila 
varieties, are to be found south of the Krishna river. As examples of 
the wealth of representations of dances with which the huge propylaea-like 
temples of the Dravidian south bewilder us may be cited the western and 
eastern gateways [gopuranis) of Sri Nataraja’s temple at Chidambaram. At 
the latter gateway are sculptured ninety-seven out of the one hundred and eight 
varieties of the tandava described by Bharata Muni in his book on drama- 
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turgy and dancing (A^a/ya Sastra), added to which for our guidance each 
dance is correctly labelled. Similarly, also, some of the large temples of the 
Vesara, or the so-called Chalukya style, the northernmost limit of whose 
provenance is Maharashtra and the southernmost Mysore, contain hundreds 
of dancing scenes, as examples of which may be cited the Hoysaleswara 
(Halebid) and the Hindu temple at Kidrapur, which is now dedicated to the 
worship of Siva and situated in the State of Kolhapur. At this temple, 
whose art was first discovered by the writer, there are so many representa- 
tions of dancing — from the lasya of Surpanaka before Rama to a large variety 
of dances, serious and gay, the danseuse being fully draped, half draped, and 
undraped — that it can be said to be a sculptured textbook on medieval 
Hindu dancing (eighth to eleventh century a.d.), whose thesis is “The 
proper study of Man is Woman." Here any dancer can today learn to 
perfection the art and practical technique from the celestial dancers frozen 
into stone on the temple walls of this star-shaped shrine, and she can also 
spare herself the inconvenience of carrying a mirror, for some portions of its 
wall surface are so very well polished that they can easily be mistaken for 
pieces of ancient Indian bronze looking-glasses. 

Of the Aryavarta group of temples, or of those belonging to the Nagara 
style of Hindu temple construction, at least thirty can be counted near 
Khajuraho, Bundelkhand, and a similar number round about Bhuvaneswar, 
Orissa, among which the best from the point of view of the representation of 
the dancing art may be instanced the l^amana and the Kandaraya Mahadeva 
temples at the former place and the Konarak (the Black Pagoda) and the 
Vital Duel at the latter. 

In addition to the representation of this theme, dancing, so dear to the 
heart of the Hindu, on temple walls and towers, pillars and halls, we find 
that there are hundreds of delightful examples that have been handed down 
to us in bronze (the Natarajas, the Krishnas, the Ganesas, the Gopis and 
Parvatis dancing), in woodwork (Apsarjisis, Gandharvas, Saraswati, etc.), and 
in ivory, and particularly in combs and other articles of the feminine toilet. 

One can also trace the history of Muslim dancing in India, as shown 
in painting from the earliest example of it by Shapur of Khorassan, depicting 
Muhamad Bin Tuglaq enjoying a nautch, to examples in the spacious days of 
the great Moghuls Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jehan, with all the ramifications 
and branches of Muslim art down to the frescoes at the Gangan Mahal and 
the Ashur Mubarak palace (Bijapur), the Deccani schools of painting and 
those into which the Delhi school itself split, till its senility and decay during 
the last decadent reigns of the Vaziers of Oudh, examples of which are to be 
found in many British collections. 
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Closely related to the Mughal miniature schools of painting and their 
branches which illustrate examples of the dancing art, both secular and sacred, 
like the dancing of the Dervishes, are the Hindu schools of miniature painting 
and book illustration, beginning from the earliest examples (now in the Lahore 
Museum), generally Jain in character, which continue to revel in the treatment 
of this subject. They belong to the so-called Rajasthani or the Rajput 
school, or the Kangra (with its varieties like the Guler, etc.), or the Basholi 
or the Jammu schools. The themes treated are not only religious like the 
Sanahya Nrittya of Siva or the rasas of Krishna, but also secular and gay 
and in some cases even comic to a modern mind, as when they try to represent 
a few of the ragas and raginis like the Nata Narayana, etc. Of these, the 
Lahore and the Boston Museums each contains a choice collection. 

Some of the Nepalese and Tibetan so-called temple banners also belong 
to this period, and contain representations of dancing activity, either of 
Mahayanist or Tantric divinities, both male and female, or of their devotees, 
which are analogous more with the tandavas of Siva than with his more 
humane nrittyas or of the lasyas (soft feminine erotic dances) of his wife 
{Sakti) Parvati. 

Finally, the vitally vigorous schools of modern Indian painting and 
sculpture, inspired by the technique of the Bombay or the Bengal schools of 
art, are giving us fresh inspirations and dream visions of colour, line and form 
from their rich palettes, waiting for the patronage of the East, as also for 
an understanding and sympathetic West, to mature into adolescence. These 
recapture the spirit of Ajanta, the Indian elements of China and Japan, 
of the Mughal and Kangra schools of painting, and express them in a new 
modern vocabulary which all who try can understand, and not the least of 
their studies is dancing, both secular and sacred, like the Garbha and the 
Kajri and those of Siva, Durga and Krishna and of the danseuses, both 
human and divine. Typical examples of this art can be appreciated 
in the paintings of Dhurandhar (till lately the Vice-Principal of the 
J. J. School of Art, Bombay), of Ahivasi, Nanda Lai Bose, Haidar, 
Mazumdar, and of Katsuta, who though Japanese has reproduced to perfection 
the Indian technique in his representation of the temptation of Buddha by the 
daughters of Mara. It can also be studied in the fresco and canvas work at 
Baroda, at New Delhi and in India House in London. There are a large 
number of dancing scenes to be found in the various fine arts exhibitions held 
in India, generally in winter or early spring or at the close of the monsoon 
season, at Calcutta, Bombay, Simla, Lahore, Delhi and Madras, and lately at 
the one held in London under the auspice.s of this Society. 

Still, in spite of all those glorious achievements in the past, classical 
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dancing in modern I ndia has fallen on evil days, and unless the mentality of 
both the rulers and the ruled change in their views as to the type of education 
that Indians ought to receive, the various typically Indian arts such as 
architecture, sculpture, art and craft work, music and dancing have a hard 
struggle before them. Still, it can be divided into distinct schools, each having 
its own individuality. Thus the Hindu can be easily distinguished from the 
Muslim. The latter, familiarly known as the nautch, is a nrittya, like a 
Russian or a Swedish ballet, and consists in the graceful movements of the 
limbs, gentle or violent, slow or rapid, without an attempt being made to 
express the feelings through the intricate vocabulary of the ritual language of 
the gestures. The Hindu varieties can be divided into (i) those of the 
north, both secular and sacred, the dances of the rasadharis of Mathura and 
Kangra belonging to the latter category. (2) Those of the western school, 
originating from Kathiawar, the most typical being the garbfia dance, though 
some years ago, owing to the enlightened patronage of that aesthetic patriot 
among the Hindu princes, H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, a few 
dance families from Tanjore were settled at Baroda, and an attempt was made 
to revive this ancient art. (3) The eastern, or the Orissa, and the Bengal 
schools, consisting of dances generally Vaishnavite in character, like those 
that compose the yatras and others bequeathed by devotees like Chaitanya. 
To these may be added the courtship and other dances so popular among the 
Santals, and the Indra Puja full-moon night festival dances of the ladies 
of Bengal, a ritual dance never seen by men. In this the drummer sits 
behind a curtain ; the women sing love songs and dance the whole night 
through, and in the morning go down to the river and bathe. (4) The 
southern school, which can again be subdivided into (a) the Vijayanagar school ; 
(^) the Tanjore school ; (r) the Tinnevelly school ; (d) the indigenous Malabar 
or Kerala schools, like the Krisknan attam, the Raman attam, the various 
dances performed at the Kathakali, Sakkiar Kuthu, Ottan, and various other 
Thulals, which, thanks to the fervent patriotism of the present poet-laureate 
of Kerala, Sriman Vellathol, are being kept alive and made to assume new 
forms of beauty in the academy he has founded for the revival of the national 
arts of poetry, drama, and dancing. 

Passing on from India proper, bounded by the Himalayas, the two seas 
and the Indian Ocean, if we study the manifestations of Hindu dancing on 
the aesthetic life of her daughter colonies, Ceylon, Java, Bali, Laos, Siam, 
Champa, and Cambodia, or of those lands to whose spiritual development she 
can claim to have contributed, like Burma, Tibet, China, Japan, and Korea, we 
find that even in these countries the art can be studied through its manifesta- 
tions in sculpture and painting, and through the survivals in the modern 
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practice of the art. As the subject is too wide for a detailed study here, we 
shall indicate only a few points that mark its progress. 

In the art of classical and medieval Java, before the fall of the Majaphait 
dynasty under the pressure of Islam, we find that the temple art of Borobudur, 
Parambanum and Panataran perpetuate not only the various forms and poses 
of Hindu dancing, but also the dance orchestra in use, long before the advent 
of the modern Gammelan music. At Borobudur alone, on the temple walls 
and on the corridors, are sculptured a very large number of dances, to each 
of which an appropriate Hindu text can be applied, and practically all the 
musical instruments of the dance orchestra depicted are in use today among 
the musicians and dancers of the Tinnevelly district; and it may be added that 
the dancing here depicted is entirely South Indian, and can be perfectly 
rendered even today by the dancers hailing from this district. 

At Prambanum, where the temple art recalls that of Kerala (Malabar) 
rather than that of Pandya or Chola, there are a few dancing panels, in one 
of which the danseuse is executing a nrittya with a sword held in one hand 
and a shield in the other. 

At Panataran, whence sculptures have found a home as far away as 
Edinburgh, we have also a few examples of this art, even though here the 
purely Hinduistlc elements are succumbing to the influences of Indonesian 
art, like a ruined city in the grip of a tropical jungle. Among the Javanese 
bronzes that of the trilokavijayi may be cited, the best specimen being 
probably the one from Jogjakarta. In the modern representations of the 
Javanese drama and dancing, not only does the Hindu make friends once 
more with his familiar heroes of the Ramayanda and the Mahabharata, but 
with their wives and rivals ; and in dancing he recognizes the various mudras 
(poses) of his country, like the anjali, etc., as well as that sinuous plasticity of 
bodily movement, which is his own contribution to the art, when by slow 
degrees the static becomes dynamic and vice versa. 

In the neighbouring island of Bali, though the poses of Hindu dancing 
have undergone considerable modification, the poses used in worship (mudras) 
by the priests are still the same as those in use today in the temples of 
Malabar, where the divine service is conducted by Tantras, and the training 
of the dancers imitates that of the neighbouring district of Tinnevelly with 
this difference — that the dancers are retired into the chiefs palace at about the 
age of sixteen. 

In Champa, whose people, like the southern Hindu, preferred Siva to 
Vishnu, a few of the temple tympanums have dancing panels, in one of which 
old familiar Siva blesses us once more with a display of his tandava. 

In Cambodia, the foundations of whose greatness were laid by the 
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progeny of the South Indian Brahman Kaundinya, we find that dancing can 
be studied both from temple art and also from the modern practice by 
the court dancers at Pnom-Penh. The temple at Angkor-Vat contains many 
and varied representations of this art, and the galleries are full of dancing 
devadasisy who, though they seem to symbolize the corps de ballet from 
Heaven, are in fact reproductions of the best of the dancers of the period. 
The temple at Bayon and that at Iswarapura also make their contributions, 
though by far the finest specimen of a Cambodian dancer has now found a 
home in the Museum of Tourane (PL III.), although she hailed originally from 
Tra-Kieu (Quang-Nam), where her lovely features were immortalized in stone 
nearly thirteen hundred years ago. As that of Nataraja engaged in the Dance 
of Bliss {ananda tandavd) or the nadanta dance at the Madras Museum (the 
bronze without the tiruvasi or the flame arch) (PI. IV.), this figure of the 
Cambodian dancer also is so exquisitely beautiful, nay divine, that no descrip- 
tion can convey her loveliness, and so we may conclude by saying that as 
Nataraja is the supreme triumph of the Asiatic bronzier in the conception 
of a male dancer, so also this lady descended from the celestial nymph 
Mera is the most perfect and beautiful of feminine dancers that the chisel 
of an Eastern artist has produced. 

Regarding the modern Cambodian ballet, there are many points of simi- 
larity between the dancers of the court of Pnom-Penh and those of Siam, 
Laos, Java, and Burma in the choice of their subjects, in the interpretation, in 
the portrayal of characters, dress, make-up, poses, steps, and gestures, through 
all of which runs the golden thread of Indian influence. If we analyze only 
the gestures we discover that the Cambodian danseuses use the following 
poses of the hand {hasia vtudras\ which are entirely Hindu, They are the 
ayijali (obeisance or adoration), pataka (flag or victory), muskti (clenched 
fist), suci (the needle), ardha chandra (half or crescent moon), and the kapota 
(the dove) ; and, as in the South Indian temple dancers {devadasis), there 
is not a single sentiment omitted from realistic interpretation in gesture 
language by the Cambodian ballerina ; and they are executed with that strict 
conformity to tradition which takes several years to acquire, and once acquired 
is never forgotten, so perfect and automatic become the movements. 
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By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan 
(D eputy Director-General of Archaeology in India) 

Calligraphy has been a favourite art among Muslims. Apart from the fact that 
representation of living things is forbidden by Islam, and religious Muslim 
artists found in calligraphy an outlet for their artistic talents, it was 
cherished by them as a religious duty. The reading and writing of the 
Quran was considered by Muslims as a pious deed, and they took special care 
to preserve it against loss or any addition or alteration. To achieve that end 
they multiplied its volumes by making fresh copies and went so far as to learn 
it by heart, a practice which still continues, and persons committing it to 
memory are called Hufiaz. It was the desire of every believer to obtain a 
copy of the holy book either for reading if he was literate, or else to keep by 
him as a sacred relic. The only means of making fresh copies was to write 
it out by hand. Those who knew the art of writing could make copies, while 
others had to employ scribes for the purpose. The scribes plied their trade 
as a profession, but the copying of the Quran was also considered by them to 
be a pious deed. The early copies of the Quran were simple, but the matter 
did not rest there ; the next step was that the scribes tried to make their produc- 
tions attractive, and it led them to have recourse to calligraphy. The latter was 
thus cultivated among them, and it soon developed to perfection, enabling 
them to produce magnificent and fanciful copies of their holy book. As time 
went on, the art did not remain confined to the copying of the Quran, but was 
adopted generally as a decorative one and was applied also to mural work in 
the form of inscriptions. The artistic gifts of the Persians gave it a new 
impetus and raised it to a high level of excellence. It also flourished in India 
from the earliest period of the Muhammadan invasions, as is shown by the 
beautiful inscriptions which are to be found on the early buildings. It was, 
however, not until the Mughal period that the art of calligraphy attained the 
highest development in that country. The patronage of the Mughal emperors 
attracted many Persian calligraphists to their court and under their influence 
Indians, Muslims as well as Hindus, soon made themselves proficient in the 
art. From the specimens I am going to show you it will be seen that the 
writing of many Indian calligraphists competes in excellence and beauty of 
style with that of Persian experts. The interest of Mughal emperors in the 
art of calligraphy can be judged from the fact that it was an important factor 
in the training of princes. Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shahjahan, learnt 
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the art from Abdur Rashid Dailmi ; Shah Shuja, his brother, also enjoyed a 
reputation for handwriting, and the specimens of the writing of these princes 
will show that they can be allotted a place among the leading calligraphists of 
their time. It is also stated that Aurangzeb, the third son of Shahjahan, used 
to copy the Quran as a religious practice even when he occupied the throne 
and had much state business to perform. Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal 
emperor, took a great interest in calligraphy and could write several scripts. 
Specimens of his writing in Naskh, Nastaliq, and Tughra characters will be 
shown to you. 

The art of calligraphy has played a very conspicuous part in the field of 
decoration. Inscriptions artistically written formed a decorative feature in 
Muslim architecture, while specimens of calligraphy beautifully illustrated and 
mounted on cardboards were used as decorative pieces of household furniture. 
These specimens are called waslis, and the fact that they are found in great 
numbers in Oriental countries, particularly in the large cities of India, supports 
the view that they were commonly in use in olden times. U nfortunately the art 
has recently been neglected and is dying out, as it is not offered any scope at 
the present time. As an old art, however, it deserves attention, and it is 
desirable to make a systematic study of it, to show the development and decline, 
with suitable illustrations. 

The main styles of the Muslim script are ( i ) Kufic, (2) Naskh, (3) Nastaliq 
and (4) Shikasta, the first two being attributed to Arabic writing and the 
remainder to Persian. 

Kufic is angular, and on account of its artistic shape it was selected in the 
beginning for the transcription of the Quran. Gradually it assumed a fantastic 
decorative shape presenting difficulties in its transcription and decipherment, 
and consequently it was abandoned. 

Naskh is a round script. Originally it was used by the Arabs for ordinary 
purposes, but it developed side by side with the artificial Kufic script until it 
reached the culminating point of its growth and replaced the latter about the 
thirteenth century a.d. The artistic talent of calligraphists devised many other 
styles and gave them different names, but they were merely products of their 
ingenuity, and their variation from each other was only conventional. Abul 
Fazl gives a description of some of them as follows : 

“ The Suls and Naskh consist each of one-third curved lines and two- 
thirds straight lines ; the former is Jali (bold) and the latter Khafi (thin). The 
Tauqi and Riqa consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth straight ; 
the former is Jali and the latter Khafi. The Muhaqqaq and Raihan contain 
three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the preceding, is Jali and the 
latter, Raihan, Khafi.*' 
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Nastaliq is a rounder script than Naskh, and this characteristic is more 
distinctly noticeable in the letters which end in curves. It originated in Persia> 
where the Arabic script Naskh was subjected to modification under the 
influence of the Pahlvi writing of that country, and led to the evolution of a 
new script named Taliq in the thirteenth century a.d. The latter did not 
remain long in use, but was replaced in the next century by another script, 
Nastaliq, which evolved from Naskh and Taliq characters. 

Shikasta is only a variation of Nastaliq. It is a cursive script with too 
many ligatures. The date of its evolution is unknown ; presumably it arose a 
little later than Naskh. 

The slides which I am going to show you will represent all the above 
mentioned four scripts together with Bihar, Tughra and Ghubar styles. The 
last three are variations of Naskh or Nastaliq characters, and are not indepen- 
dent scripts. Bihar is a transition style between Kufic and Naskh, being 
neither angular nor round. It is believed to have been evolved in India, but 
it could not hold its ground against Naskh, which had already reached a high 
state of perfection. Tughra is an ornamental writing in which the letters are 
so interwoven as to assume a decorative shape which is difficult to read. 
Ghubar means dust, and denotes a thin writing wherein the letters appear as 
dust forming ground to set in relief an object or any other transcription. It 
may also be mentioned that the specimens of writing illustrated by these slides 
belong to the collection preserved in the Delhi Museum of Archieology. 
That collection consists of specimens of more than one hundred calligraphists, 
and only a few years ago they were acquired by me. I also wrote an article 
on them, which has been published with illustrations as a Memoir of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India. If any of you are specially interested in Muslim 
calligraphy and want any further information on the subject they may perhaps 
refer to that publication. 

Specimens of Writing Illustrated bv Slides 

1. A leaf from the copy of the Quran, written on parchment in Qufic 
characters. Their distinctive characteristic is that none of the letters has 
any dots, while Irabs or vowel marks are indicated by red dots. It is believed 
to belong to the eighth century Hijra (ninth century A.D.). 

2. An illuminated wash written in Naskh characters by Yaqut-al- 
Mustasimi and dated 680 a.h. (1281-82 A.D.). The real name of Yaqut-al- 
Mustasimi was Jalalud Din. He was the court calligraphist of al-Mustasim 
Billah, the last Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad, and was acknowledged to be one 
of the earliest masters of the art of calligraphy. He died in the year 697 a.h. 
(1297-98 A.D.) at the advanced age of over one hundred and twenty. A copy 
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of the Quran, believed to have been written by Mustasimi, is in my possession 
as an heirloom, and I have brought it with me to London. It is a very 
magnificent manuscript, and represents perhaps the best specimen of the 
writing of that famous calligraphist. If any of you want to examine it, I shall 
be most delighted to show it. 

3. This is a Quran written in Bihar style, which shows a transition 
between Qufic and Naskh, the three lines in bold letters on every page being 
in Suls script. Its other characteristics are that Irabs or vowel marks are 
given with very thin horizontal lines instead of slanting ones, and the word 
“ Allah ” is written everywhere throughout the volume in gold. Traditionally 
it is related that the MS. was written by Firozshah Tughlaq, who reigned 
in India from 1351 to 1388. It seems to belong to the fourteenth century a.d. 

4. Another Quran similar to the preceding one, except that the word 
“ Allah ” is written in a yellow pigment, called lajward, instead of gold. It 
also belongs to the fourteenth century. 

5. An illuminated wash written in Naskh characters by Muhummad 
Afzal, who calls himself a servant of Dara Shikoh. It is dated 1062 a.h. 
(1652 A.D.). 

6. A Himayel, or small Quran, written in Naskh characters and said to 
have been the work of Haddad, who was a court calligraphist of Shahjahan, 
and had a great reputation for Khat-i-Khafi (thin writing). It is very richly 
illuminated, and has the interlined spaces adorned throughout with gold. The 
manuscript is a family relic of mine and it is available for examination in 
London. 

7. A wash' written in Naskh characters by Qazi Ismatullah. He achieved 
great fame for his skill in calligraphy, and died in u86 A.n. (1772-73 A.n.). 

8. An illuminated wash written in Naskh characters by Jalaluddin Rizvi, 
who flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century, and had been in the 
service of the last Mughal Emperor. 

9. A wash written partly in Naskh and partly in Tughra by Abu Zafar 
Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor. He was dethroned in the year 1858. 

10. A wash written in Nastaliq characters by Mir Ali, who was a con- 
temporary of Amir Timur (1369-1404). He enjoyed great fame as a 
calligraphist, and is related to have contributed a great deal to the development 
of the Nastaliq script. 

11. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Sultan Ali, 
who belonged to Mashhad and was one of the pupils of Mir Ali. He died 
about the year 1497 a.d. 

12. An illuminated wasli written in Nastaliq characters by Mir Aliul 
Katib, who was a native of Herat. He was an accomplished scholar and an 
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excellent calligraphist. He is given credit for greatly improving the art of 
calligraphy, on which subject he wrote two books, entitled Rasmul Khat and 
Khat-u-Sawad. The Emperor Jahangir is said to have possessed a very fine 
and authentic collection of the specimens of the writing of Mir Aliul 
Katib. 

13. Timur Namah, or history of Timur, by Maulana Abdullah Hatifi, 
written in Nastaliq characters. The MS. bears five miniatures in Persian 
style and is dated 892 a.h. (1487 a.d.). The name of the scribe is not 
known. 

14. Shah Namah of Firdausi, written in Nastaliq characters and contain- 
ing several miniatures in Persian style. It does not bear the date of transcrip- 
tion, but the endorsements on the flyleaf show that it cannot be later than 
sixteenth century a.d. 

15. A wash written in Nastaliq characters by Muhammad Ali, the son of 
Muhammad Husain Zarrin Qalam, who was a court calligraphist of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

16. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Mir Imad 
al-Husaini, who was the most celebrated Persian calligraphist of the Safvi 
period. He led the simple life of a dervish at Ispahan, and never cared for 
rank or wealth. A story is related that Shah Abbas of Persia once offered 
him seventy gold mohurs, expressing a desire that he should transcribe a 
copy of the Shahnamah for him. A year after, when an inquiry was made as 
to whether the book had been finished, he sent to the Emperor the first 
seventy verses of the work with a message that the amount granted by His 
Majesty covered the wages of transcribing that number of lines only. The 
Emperor, being displeased, rejected the transcribed pages and made a demand 
for the return of the money. Mir Imad forthwith cut asunder those lines and 
distributed them among seventy of his pupils, who readily contributed a gold 
mohur each and provided the required money. The Emperor was greatly 
enraged at this, and arranged for the murder of the calligraphist through one 
of his officers named Mansur, who killed Imad when he was going to a 
hammam for his bath. This happened in the year 1024 a.h. (1615 A.D.). 
The Emperor Shahjahan is related to have taken such a fancy to Imad’s 
writing that in the beginning of his reign he used to bestow the rank of one 
hundred on anyone who brought him a specimen of his writing. 

17. Chihal Majlis, a book on Sufiism, written in Nastaliq characters 
by Abdur-Rahim, entitled Raushan Qalam (bright pen), in the year 
1020 A.H. (T6n-i2 A.D.). It bears on the flyleaves at the beginning and 
end several seal marks and endorsements. One of the endorsements is by 
Shahjahan, which is dated 1037 a.h. (1628 A.D.), and refers to the receipt 
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of the MS. in the Imperial Library. Abdur- Rahim was a famous court 
calligraphist of Jahangir, and he had also the title of Anbarin Qalam 
(ambergris pen). 

18. An illuminated wash written by the same calligraphist, who assumes 
here the title of Anbarim Qalam and also calls himself Jahangir Shahi 
(the servant of Jahangir). 

19. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Abdur- 
Rashid Dailmi, better known as Aqa. He was a nephew and pupil of 
Mir Imad, after whose murder he migrated to India during the reign of Shah- 
jahan, and was taken into royal favour on account of his skill in penmanship. 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest son and the crown prince of Shahjahan, learnt the 
art of calligraphy from him, and Zabun-Nisa, the talented daughter of 
Aurangzeb, is also related to have been one of his pupils. Abdiir-Rashid 
died at an advanced age in the year 1081 a.h. (1670-71 a.d.). 

20. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq script by the prince Dara 
Shikoh. It is dated 1041 a.h. (1631-32 a.d.), and is recorded to have been 
transcribed for Musvi Khan, who held the high post of Sadrus Sadur, or 
supreme judge of the Mughal empire in India. This gifted but unfortunate 
prince is known to us by many of his qualities. He was the author of several 
books on SuBism, which have attracted the attention of many modern 
scholars and have received their appreciation for the beauty of style and the 
high ideals that are discussed in them. He was also a poet, and the main 
theme of his verses was the same SuBism which had been his hobby. A copy 
of his Divan, which is, however, incomplete, is in my possession. I have 
brought it to London with me, and it is available for examination. 

21. An illuminated wasli written in Nastaliq characters by the prince 
Shah Shuja, the second son of Shahjahan. 

22. A wasli written in Nastaliq characters by one Mul Raj, who was 
Hindu by religion. It is dated 1099 a.h. (1687-88 a.d.). 

23. An illuminated wasli written in Nastaliq script by Hidayatullah, 
entitled Zarrin Raqam. He was the instructor of the prince Kam Bakhsh, 
the youngest son of Aurangzeb, and of several other princes of the royal 
blood. He died in the year 1 1 18 a.h. (1706-07 a.d.). 

24. An illuminated wasli written in Nastaliq script by Muhammad Afzal, 
who was a native of Lahore and lived during the time of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48 a.d.). 

25. An illuminated wasli written in Nastaliq script by Muhammad Ali, 
who was a court calligraphist of the Emperor Shah Alam IL, and the 
instructor of his son. It is dated 1196 a.h. ( 1 782 a.d.). 

26. An illuminated wasli written in NasttJiq script by HaBz Narullah, who 
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lived at Lucknow during the time of Asafud-Daulah, the Nawab of Oudh 

(1775-97 A.D.). 

27. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Sarab Sukh 
Rai, who was a Hindu resident of Lucknow and a pupil of Hahz Narullah. 

28. A wash written in Nastaliq characters by Mir Muhammad Husain 
Ata Khan, who also was a resident of Lucknow. It is dated 1192 A.H. 
(1778 A.D.). 

29. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq script by Sayyid Muhammad 
Amir Rizvi, better known as Mir Panjah Kash, and dated 1257 a.h. (1841-42 
A.D.). He was the most famous calligraphist of the later period and died in 
1857 A.D. 

30. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Agha Mirza, 
who was the most proficient pupil of Mir Panjah Kash. He did not survive 
his master, but died before him in 1857. 

31. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq script by Bahadur Shah II., 
the last Mughal Emperor. 

32. An illuminated wash written in Nastaliq characters by Imam Verdi, 
who lived in Lahore about the middle of the nineteenth century a.d, 

33. A farman written in Shikasta script and illuminated and mounted on 
a piece of cardboard like a wash. It is dated 868 a.h. (1464 a.d.), and bears 
a seal impression of Sultan Abu Said, who was the grandfather of the Emperor 
Babur and reigned from 1452-67 a.d. 

34. A specimen of the Shikasta writing of Sayyid Ahmad, who was a 
calligraphist of Aurangzeb’s period (1658-1707 A.D.). 

35. A wash written in Shikasta script by one Abul Qasim-al-Husaini. It 
is dated 1 131 a.h. (1718-19 a.d.). 

36. A wash written in Shikasta script by Murid Khan Taba Tabai, who 
was a noble in the court of Muhammad Shah (1719-48 a.d.), and also an 
excellent calligraphist, particularly in Shikasta writing. 

37. A wash written in Tughra style by Bahadur Shah II,, the last Mughal 
Emperor. 

38. Quran written on a scroll of paper in Khat-i-Ghubar by one Ibrahim, 
a native of Astrabad in Persia. It is written in very minute letters, which form 
the ground setting in relief the larger central script consisting of pious phrases. 
It is dated 957 a.h. (1550 a.d.). 

I have been asked, in addition to the subject of my lecture, to say a few 
words about the Archaeological Department of India and its working. 

The Archaeological Survey of India is controlled and entirely financed 
by the Government. It is an Imperial Department under the charge of the 
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Director-General of Archaeology, who is responsible for its administration to 
the Governor-General in Council. It embraces eight circles, each under the 
charge of a Superintendent, who is an executive officer and carries out 
archaeological operations in his circle. The functions of the department fall 
under four heads, viz. : (a) Conservation, ( 3 ) Excavation, (r) Epigraphy and 
(rf) Museums. 

Conservation is given the greatest importance in India, and it was mainly 
for the repairs and preservation of its ancient historical monuments that the 
ArchaeologicaJ Department was established. There are several thousand 
monuments which are under the charge of that department and are maintained 
by it. They were mostly in a dilapidated condition at the time of their 
protection, and their present altered state speaks eloquently of the achievements 
of the Archaeological Survey. Repairs to these monuments are carried out in 
strict accordance with archaeological principles, avoiding any innovation to 
them, and taking care that they should retain their old appearance. They are 
kept neat and tidy, affording visitors an opportunity to study their style of 
architecture and recall to memory the past history associated with them. I have 
recently visited some of the countries in the Near East and South of Europe, 
and I noticed that, except in Italy, nowhere so much attention is paid to the 
conservation and maintenance of ancient buildings as in India. In Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq, such buildings are generally of a religious nature, and they are 
left to the care of the communities to which they belong, the Government not 
taking any responsibility for their conservation and maintenance. 

Since the organization of the Archaeological Department in India in the 
year 1903, excavations have also been carried out as far as funds permitted, 
and quite a large number of ancient sites have been dug out and their results 
published in the departmental reports. But having regard to the vastness of 
the country, which is larger than the whole of Europe and where innumerable 
ancient sites are to be found, the undertakings under this head are not very 
many, and on that account the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act has been 
recently amended, whereby private bodies are now permitted to make excava- 
tions there subject to certain conditions. In this connection 1 should point 
but that the ancient sites excavated in India are kept open and structural 
remains exposed are repaired and preserved from further decay. Every care 
is taken to maintain them in a neat and orderly manner. The movable 
antiquities are, however, removed to museums for exhibition. At important 
sites the movable antiquities are placed in the local museums erected at those 
sites to enable visitors to examine them in close association with the architec- 
tural remains with which they have been discovered. For your information 
and without any desire to criticize, I may state that matters are different in 
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Palestine and Iraq, etc., where I find that after the removal of movable 
antiquities the excavated sites are covered again with earth in order to preserve 
the architectural remains. I was informed that the conservation and display 
of those remains was intended, but that this was postponed until funds became 
available. 

Epigraphical work in India is under the charge of two officers, one deal- 
ing with the inscriptions of Indian languages, such as Sanscrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
etc., and the other with Arabic and Persian epigraphs. The results of 
researches under this head are systematically published in the periodical 
issues of the Epigraphua Indica and the Epigraphica I ndo-Moslemica. There 
is an independent publication for Burmese inscriptions, and it is entitled 
Epigraphica Burmenica. 

The museums are of two classes, imperial and provincial, the former being 
under the control of the Archaeological Department and the latter under the 
Provincial Governments. They are under the charge of qualified curators, 
who arrange for the proper display of the exhibits and for labelling them. 
Printed catalogues and handbooks of these museums are available for the 
guidance of visitors. 

The scarcity of funds has stood in the way of greater archatological 
activities in India, and the prevailing economic depression has told very 
heavily upon them. The grant of the Archajological Department, which was 
already insufficient for its requirements, has been reduced by about one-third, 
and this has resulted in the abolition of its Exploration Branch, which was 
only lately established and was entrusted with excavation work. It is, how- 
ever, expected that the amendment in the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act will attract savants from overseas to make excavations in India and help 
the Indian archaeologists to make new discoveries which they are unable to 
do single-handed. 
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I 

SURVEY OF INDIAN MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES 

In October of this year the Museums Association will commence a survey of 
the museums and art galleries of India, when Mr. S. F. Markham, Empire 
Secretary of the Museums Association, and Mr. H. Hargreaves, late Director- 
General of the Indian Archaeological Survey, will proceed to India to visit 
every museum and art gallery in India, Burma, and possibly British Malaya. 
The probable itinerary will be museums of the Bombay area and the Delhi 
area in November and December, the Calcutta area and Burma in January, 
and Southern India in February and March. 

As a result of these visits it is hoped to prepare an accurate detailed 
directory, and to preface this with a general statement on the museum move- 
ment in India as a factor in world scientific and artistic advancement. 

This survey and directory will complete a survey of all the museums in 
the British Empire that has been carried out during the last six years by the 
Museums Association. Over 1,200 museums have already been visited and 
directories and surveys have been published. 

July 19, 1935. 


II 

FRANCE 

The Jubilee of the MusiiE Guimet, Paris, 1885-1935 

It is now fifty years since the Musee Guimet was founded by the wealthy 
son of the inventor of artificial ultramarine, the so-called “French blue.” 
Although little now remains on view of what he had placed in the building 
for the purpose of illustrating the history of religions, we have to thank him 
for the existence of the museum which his recent successors have converted 
into the finest collection of Asiatic, and especially Buddhist, art in France. 

The festivities planned by the Curators, M. Hackin and M. Ph. Stern, 
to celebrate the occasion proved a great success and brought large crowds of 
visitors to the museum. 

On Wednesday, June 12, the temporary exhibition of the objects secured 
by the Hackin-Carl mission in Asia was opened by M. Huisman, Directeur- 
G6n6ral des Beaux-Arts, together with the other rooms which had not yet 
been formally inaugurated since their gradual rearrangement in the course 
of the last few years. After the official visit the members of the three 
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Societies which have their headquarters in the museum — viz., I’Association 
Fran^aise des Amis de I’Orient, la Socidt^ des Amis du Mus^e Guimet, and 
the Soci 6 t 6 des Amis de I’ilcole Fran9aise d’Extr^me-Orient — were requested 
to attend performances of Oriental dances (by Toshi Komori and K. L. N. 
Rao), Oriental music (with a short commentary by Mme. Humbert-Sauvageot), 
and view slides of Oriental art (with explanations by Mme. de Coral Rdmusat). 
This programme was calculated to last about forty minutes and was repeated 
four or five times in the course of the afternoon, and again on the next day, 
when entrance was free to all comers, as well as on Sunday, June i 6 . 
Moreover, the attach^es (or chargdes de mission, as they are now officially 
styled). Mile. Auboyer, Mile. Odette Bruhl, Mile. Guentch-Ogloueff, Mile. 
Hubert, Mme. Locquin, together with two unofficial assistants. Mile. Hallade 
and Mile. Morgenstern, were appointed to conduct parties through the rooms, 
three different “ conferences promenades ” (naturally very short and accurately 
timed), taking place in every hour. This, of course, is a common practice in 
England and in America, but was hailed as an entirely new departure in the 
French Musses Nationaux. The general public seemed much interested, and 
did not fail to express their thanks to the lecturers. 

Meanwhile the office of the Association des Amis de I’Orient acted as a 
general information bureau, and endeavoured to make clear to all enquirers 
the different objects of the various Orientalist Societies (including the India 
Society), of the libraries, periodicals, etc. 

The exhibits of the Hackin-Carl campaign in Afghanistan (1933-34) 
include many beautiful fragments recovered from the rubble at Bamiyan, 
Kakrak, etc. ; a cast of a marble statuette of Surya (third century a.d.?) from 
Khair-ldtaneh, where a Brahmanical temple was discovered for the first time 
on Afghan territory ; some large-sized and very effective copies by M. Carl 
from the remains of frescoes at Bamiyan ; a collection of Sassanian and other 
coins, etc. Also a number of objects collected by M. Hackin in the Far East : 
a Bodhisattva of the Wei period (a very typical, finely executed statuette) ; 
the head of a Lohan (Sung or Yiian) and other small Chinese sculptures ; 
two Japanese paintings — a large “portrait” of Amoghavajra (early Ashikaga) 
and a ManjuSri (late sixteenth century) ; some good examples of “ Scythian” 
art ; and a number of Tibetan paintings. All these are exhibited in what was 
formerly the lecture-room of the museum, the new lecture hall being much 
more spacious and better appointed as r^ards platform, lantern, lighting, etc. 

The hope has been generally expressed that the recent festivities coupled 
with further efforts in the same direction will give the general public a better 
understanding and appreciation of the Eastern arts and civilizations. 

J. Buhot. 
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III 

HOLLAND 

Society of Friends of Asiatic Art 

[The present notice has been sent for publication by the Hon. Secretary of this organization, 
with which the India Society shares temporary membership facilities.] 

On Sunday, May 12, an excursion was made to The Hague to view the 
collection of Chinese art belonging to Mr. A. Schoenlicht, a member of the 
Council of the Society. The interest shown was very great, no less than fifty 
members with some friends taking the opportunity offered them in such a 
friendly way by Mr. and Mrs. Schoenlicht to view their collection. Assisted 
by some connoisseurs of Chinese ceramics among the members of the Society, 
they gave the necessary explanations. 

The early part of the collection is exhibited in an attractive manner in a 
large summer-house. Open cabinets serve for the exhibition of the objects ; 
in no instance is glass used, as reflections might interfere with the line of 
vision. The electric lighting effect is very successful. 

The most valuable part of the collection is the beautiful series of ceramics 
of the Sung period, especially the Chiin Yao, Ting Yao, and celadons. 
There are very good mortuary figures (pre-T'ang and T’ang), some fine 
bronzes, and attractive-looking small objects of jade and metal. An im- 
portant wooden figure of a Lohan from the early Sung period attracted much 
attention. 

The living-rooms of the house also contain several pieces of later ceramics, 
including some Ming specimens of a quality rarely seen in Holland. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schoenlicht’s kindness was greatly appreciated by the members 
of the Society, and the Council hope to organize further visits to private 
collections in Holland. 

Th. van Lelyveld. 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARGHyEOLOGY 

( 1933 ) 


Members of the Society are again being offered the Annual Bibliography, 
of which a new volume has just been issued, on advantageous terms, thanks to 
the courtesy of the Kern Institut. The price to members is eleven shillings and 
ninepence post free. In the event of a change in the value of the Netherland 
guilder it may be necessary to revise the price later. Members who desire 
copies of this and previous issues should write at once to the Hon. Secretary 
of the India Society, and send the remittance to him. 

The following passages are taken from the Foreword of the new number 
of the Bibliography ; 

" Notwithstanding the imposing array of combined auxiliary forces which 
have come to the rescue and which undoubtedly bode a substantial improve- 
ment in the financial position of the Bibliography, we have deemed it prudent 
to adopt certain measures, which, while tending to reduce the bulk of the 
present volume, have not, we believe, resulted in any material loss. Some of 
the measures adopted, such as the employment of certain abbreviations, will 
indeed hardly be noticed even by those who have had occasion to handle the 
volumes previously published. Some, such as the omission of academic and 
honorific titles in connection with the names of authors, will perhaps be 
regretted, but this measure having been carried through systematically, the 
regret need not be embittered by envy. An alteration of some greater import 
relates to archaeological and historical journals, which in the preceding issues used 
to be enumerated under the letter A (Periodicals) in the different sections of 
the bibliography to which they belong, the full contents of each journal being 
added in each case. In the present volume the title and contents of periodicals 
have been noticed in the bibliography proper only in exceptional cases — viz., 
when the various articles contained in a journal are not separately dealt with 
or when a particular issue of a journal has been made the subject of a review. 
The list of abbreviations, however, which was a constant feature of previous 
volumes, has not only been retained, but has now been extended to a complete 
list of the periodicals with which we are concerned.^ Those persons who are 
in the habit of consulting our Bibliography will be best able to judge whether 
this new arrangement is likely to cause any inconvenience. If such proved to 

' E^ch title is followed by a reference to those numbers of the bibliography which deal with 
the various articles comprised in the journal in question. 
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be the case, it would be an inducement for reverting to the old arrangement. 
We trust, however, that such a retrograde movement will not be called for and 
that, on the contrary, the bibliography will be found to have gained in practi- 
cal utility. 

“ The modified method now adopted may easily lead to a misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the exhaustiveness of the present issue as compared with 
its predecessors. It will be seen that it comprises 706 entries, whereas 
volume VII, which appeared a year ago, contains 752 items. These figures, 
however, include respectively 16 and 67 titles of periodicals, so that the number 
of books and articles dealt with has not fallen but has, on the contrary, slightly 
increased. 

“ The introductory portion of the present volume is, we believe, more 
representative than has been the case with previous issues. A novel feature 
is the general article on exploratory work in India during the year under re- 
view. We are greatly indebted to the scholars of different nationality who 
have contributed the various articles constituting the introduction. Some 
amongst them like Sir Richard Burn, Mr. G. Yazdani, Mr. S. Paranavitana 
and Dr. P’. D. K. Bosch we may regard as our regular collaborators. The 
names of others are now met with for the first time in the Introduction, 
though not perhaps in the bibliography proper ; their co-operation is all the 
more welcome. They are M. Henri Marchal, directeur du service arch^o- 
logique de I’lndo-Chine, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, I.E.S. (ret.), F.A.S.B., late 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden, 
Conservator of the Museum of Antiquities, Leyden. 

“ The able article devoted by the last-named scholar to Dr. Ernst 
Herzfeld’s startling discoveries at Persepolis is illustrated by two excellent 
photographs which we owe to the courtesy of the discoverer himself. We wish 
here to thank Dr. Herzfeld for his kindness in placing them at our disposal. 
The photographs here published in connexion with the contributions of Mr. 
Paranavitana, Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Yazdani have been supplied by these 
authors themselves. The same is the case with the very fine photographs be- 
longing to the concluding paper by Dr. F. D. K. Bosch, Director of Archaeo- 
logy in Netherlands India. Those relating to Kashmir we owe to the kindness 
of Mr. Kak, formerly Director of Archaeology in that State. The photographic 
prints which M. Georges Coedes, Director of the French School of Hanoi, 
allowed us to publish along with M. Marchal’s article have been supplemented 
by a few particularly fine views which we received from the Mus^e Guimet 
through the kind intermediary of the Countess G. de Coral R^musat. 

“ Of the text-illustrations the sketch-map of Bengal has been prepared by 
Major J. J. Mulder, late of the Survey Department of Netherlands India. 
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For the next one we are indebted to the friendship of Lieut.-Colonel Th. van 
Erp, R.E. (ret). Figures 3 and 4 we owe to the Director of the 
Franfaise d Extrime-Orient ; whilst, last but not least, the attractive little 
sketch of the ancient mosque of Cheribon in Java is a good specimen of the 
draughtsmanship of Mr. Th. P. Galestin. 

“ This time the task of collecting and arranging the very extensive 
biblic^raphical materials was entrusted to Dr. Hermann Goetz and Dr. A. J. 
Bernet Kempers. They have discharged it in a manner which will command 
satisfaction. Dr. B. C. Law, the new member of the Board of Editors, has 
now assumed the responsibility for books and articles written in the Indian 
vernaculars. Professor N. Fukushima, our Japanese collaborator, and his 
able assistant, Mr. Otoya Tanaka, have again favoured us with their valuable 
assistance with regard to archseological publications brought out in their 
country. In the editorial work we have received welcome help from Mrs. 
D. Kuenen-Wicksteed, Frau Dr. Hermann Goetz, M. Jean Buhot, Mr. J. S. 
Furnivall, I.C.S., late Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, Burma, 
and Mr. W. H. Nicholls, formerly Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Madras. We 
wish here to record our gratitude for this help as well as for all other assistance 
by which the work has benefited.” 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIA 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 


Exhibition ok Modern Indian Art 

The chief event of the year was the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art, which 
was held in the new Burlington Galleries in December, and was opened by 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York. H.M. the Queen graciously lent 
two pictures from her collection, and also honoured the Exhibition with a visit. 
Other works were sent from the collections of their Highnesses the Maharajas 
of Baroda, Patiala, Indore and Jaipur, and the State Schools of Art of Baroda and 
Jaipur. Regional Committees were established in the various art centres of I ndia 
to collect, select and send to London for inclusion in the Exhibition the most 
representative works from their respective centres. The reception given by the 
Press to the Exhibition was uniformly favourable and voiced the great Interest 
taken by the British public in this first all-India display of contemporary works 
of art. The attendance was most satisfactory and far exceeded that at any of the 
other exhibitions held from time to time in these galleries. A detailed account 
of the Exhibition by the Honorary Organizer appeared in the last issue of 
Indian Art and Letters. 

Lectures 

As in previous years, lectures were an important feature of the Society’s 
work. Thanks to the continued generosity of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, a number of distinguished scholars from the Continent were again 
invited to read papers on the influences of I ndian art in the other countries of 
Asia. Other important lectures were given by Dr. E. Cohn-Wiener, Mr. F. H. 
Andrews, and Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon. As usual these papers were 
printed in Indian Art and Letters, and thus made available to those members 
who were unable to attend the lectures in person, and to the public. 

The full list of lectures is as follows : 

January 24. — Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers (Reader in the Comparative 
Archaeology of Greater India at the University of Leyden) on “ Hindu- 
Javanese Bronzes.” At the Royal Asiatic Society. Sir Francis Young- 
husband presided. 

February 28. — Dr. E. Cohn-Wiener on “ Islamic Architecture in Central Asia 
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and its Connection with India.” At the Royal Society. Sir Francis 
Younghusband presided. 

Majf 30. — Mile. Jeanne Cuisinier on “ The Sacred Books of India and the 
Malay and Siamese Theatres.” At the Royal Society. Mr. John de La 
Valette presided. 

June 18. — Dr. Arnold A. Bake on “ Different Aspects of Indian Music.” 
At 22, Hyde Park Square, by courtesy of Mrs. Emile Mond. The 
Marquess of Zetland presided. 

July II. — Mr. Fred H. Andrews, O.B.E., on “ Central Asian Wall-Paintings.” 

At the Royal Society. Sir Aurel Stein presided. 

July 27. — Monsieur Victor Goloubeff (of the Ecole Fran^aise d’Extrfeme 
Orient) on “ Angkor in the Ninth Century.” At the Rubens Hotel. 
Sir Francis Younghusband presided. H.E. the French Ambassador was 
present. 

October 22. — Dr. J. Kunst (Keeper of the Musicological Collection of the 
Royal Batavian Society, Java) on “Javanese Music.” At the Nether- 
lands Legation. Sir Francis Younghusband presided. H.E. the Nether- 
lands Minister and Mme. de Marees van Swinderen were present. 
November 21. — Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, K.i.H., R.B.C., I.E.S. 
(Director, Government School of Art, Bombay ; Curator, Art Section, 
Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India) on “Modern Art in 
Western India.” At the Royal Society. Mr. John de La Valette 
presided. 

Publications 

The usual two half-yearly numbers of the Society’s Journal, Indian Art 
AND Letters, have been issued, and contained the Proceedings of the Society, 
together with special articles, book reviews and numerous illustrations. Thanks 
to generous support from H.H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir the 
number of illustrations in the Journal has been increased during recent years. 

The programme of the Society includes the immediate issue of an 
illustrated volume on “Indian Influences in Old Balinese Art,” written by 
Dr. Willem Stutterheim, the Society’s energetic representative in the 
Netherlands East Indies. A work on the pictorial art of the Deccan, by 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch, is in active preparation. 

Acknowledgments 

The Society is under a debt of gratitude to H.E.H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and H.H. the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir, for their continued and greatly valued financial sup- 
port, without which the Society could not have developed the special activities 
to which their Highnesses’ contributions are respectively devoted. 

Valued financial support for the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art was 
received from H.H. the Maharaja of Cutch, H.H. the Aga Khan and Messrs. 
Yule, Catto and Company, Ltd.; an earlier contribution by H.H. the Maharaja 
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of Bhavnagar was acknowledged last year. Even with these generous dona- 
tions, the Exhibition accounts show that this venture entailed an expenditure 
on the part of the Society which cannot be defrayed out of its normal revenue. 
It is therefore clear that a repetition of such an undertaking in the future 
will depend upon an adequate measure of financial support. 

The Society is again under obligation to the Association Fran^aise des 
Amis de TOrient in Paris, and to the Vereeniging van Vrienden der Aziatische 
Kunst in Amsterdam, for valuable collaboration during the year. 

Finance 

The Council submit herewith the audited accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1934. The most noticeable feature of the Balance Sheet is a 
reduction of the capital account from £916 3s. 8d. to ;^623 14s. sd. To the 
extent of ;^257 9s. 2d. this reduction is due to the excess of expenditure over 
income on the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art. This liability, although not 
met within 1 934, was incurred during that year, so that it has been necessary 
to provide a reserve for it. The details of the Exhibition account show that 
this adverse balance was arrived at after allowing ;^i75 from donations, but 
without taking into account the sum of ;^50 from H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar previously credited to current income. The Council felt that the 
excellent results achieved by this Exhibition fully warranted the expenditure 
incurred. 

The value of the Society’s invested funds increased from ^871 14s. to 
;^9o8 IIS. 6d. We cannot contemplate without misgiving any substantial 
reduction of our investments in view of the fact that a sum of .^781 4s. on the 
Balance Sheet represents the reserve for Life Subscriptions. 

Consequently the Council drew attention to the unsatisfactory relation 
between the Society’s normal annual expenditure and the income from 
members’ subscriptions. The averages for the four years 1931 to 1934 
inclusive are as follows : 

Administration and General Expenses ... ••• ;£* 3 i per annum. 

Printing of Indian Art and Letters and of Special Publications, 
distributed free to members ... ... ••• 4^* » 

Lectures (not including those under H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
Fund) ... ... ... ... ... ••• 7t i> 

Regular Average Annual Expenditure on the above items alone ... » 

Against this the annual subscriptions paid by members amounted in 1931 
*0 falling in the subsequent years to respectively £^69, £337> .^299, 
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figures which are all substantially less than the cost of the publications dis- 
tributed free to members. The balance has been made good by generous donors. 
It is hoped that such generosity will continue also in the future to render the 
important undertakings of the Society possible. But quite clearly a strong 
effort on the part of members is required in obtaining new members. The 
existing membership requires large augmentation, if the Society’s activities 
are to be maintained and, indeed, expanded as they should be. It is hoped 
that members will give this matter their serious consideration, and take steps 
to interest their friends in the Society’s work. 

Members will have noted with satisfaction the growth in the volume and in 
the number of illustrations in Indian Art and Letters, a development which 
has raised the cost of production from ;^22i in 1932 to 7s. nd. in 1934. 
Towards this H.H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir was pleased to 
make a special donation of >^50 per annum. 

It will also be seen that the annual donation from H.H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda again enabled the Council to spend ^99 is. 3d. on special 
lectures. These, together with the Society’s normal lectures, are published in 
Indian Art and Letters. 

The Council desire to record their gratitude to the Hon. Secretary and 
the Hon. Treasurer, whose exertions permitted of so much work being per- 
formed at such a small cost. It is obvious that without the expert knowledge 
and assistance readily given by its members as occasion requires it would not 
be possible for the Society’s activities to be effectively carried on. 

Auditors 

The Council desire to record their thanks to the auditors, Messrs. 
Rushton, Osborne and Co. (chartered accountants), for valued services in 
preparing the accounts. 

Council 

The Council regret to have to report the loss sustained through the 
death of Mr. E. B. Havell, one of the founders of the Society, and until 
recently an energetic and active member of the Council. His works made a 
lasting contribution to the securing of recognition for the importance and 
value of Indian art. Whatever changes subsequent researches may bring 
about in respect to some of the theories he advanced, there can be no doubt 
that Indians will remain under a debt of gratitude to him for the work which 
he did for the recognition of Indian art, while all those who were privileged to 
work with him will retain happy memories of his enthusiasm and devotion to 
the cause he had embraced. 
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Mr. Basil Gray, of the British Museum, was co-opted a member of the 
Council under Rule IV. Further, under this Rule, the following members of 
the Council retire, but, being eligible, are proposed for re-election : 

Sir William Foster, Mr. H. Hargreaves, Mr. Harold Speed, Professor 
F. W. Thomas, Mr. W. F. Westbrook, Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson, Mr. L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, and Sir Robert Witt. 

Future Developments 

It will be seen that the present is the Society’s Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report, as it was founded in the year of H.M. the King-Emperor’s accession. 
Much has been accomplished during that time towards the achievement of the 
Society’s aims. In fact, the Society’s early objective to gain recognition for 
India’s contribution to the stock of the world’s artistic treasure may be con- 
sidered as fully attained. There is still need for a wider spreading of know- 
ledge of the detailed aspects of Indian art, and for support of its development 
in practice; but the battle for recognition has been won. It is therefore 
necessary to revise the Society’s future policy, as well as to shape it in 
consonance with the developments now taking place in India. To this im- 
portant matter the Council will give its earnest attention. 

Meanwhile the Council desire to take this opportunity of expressing the 
gratitude which the Society owes, not only to those of its members, past and 
present, whose energetic activities have enabled it to achieve such great 
success with so slender financial means at their disposal, but especially 
to the successive Presidents, Honorary Secretaries and Honorary Treasurers 
of the Society upon whom such a great part of the burden of its work 
has fallen. 

Arrangements are being made to provide in a future issue of Indian 
Art and Letters an outline of our proposed activities in the period which 
lies ahead. It is hoped that this will provide members with an incentive 
and the means to further the Society’s work by considerably increasing 
its roll of members ; for it is only on the basis of an enlarged membership that 
the Society can hope to undertake the great tasks that await it during the 
second quarter-century of its existence. 

Francis Younghusband, 

Chairman. 

John de La Valette, 

/««« 17 , 1935 . Vice-Chairman. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the India Society was held on Monday, 
June 17, 1935, at India House (by courtesy of the High Commissioner for 
India). In the unavoidable absence of the Marquess of Zetland, Sir Francis 
Younghusband presided at the meeting. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the Annual Report. After discus- 
sion and some small amendments the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Annual Accounts. The 
motion was carried item. con. 

The Chairman proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. de la Valette, 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Heath for their work in connection with the Exhibition 
of Modern Indian Art. The vote was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman moved, and Miss Cumming seconded, the election of the 
following office-bearers of the Society : 

President : The Marquess of Zetland. 

Vice-Presidents •. Sir John Marshall, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore, Jonkheer de Maress van Swinderen, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, H.E. The Persian Minister, Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, Dr. Denman W. Ross, Sir Eric Maclagan, H.E. The French 
Ambassador, H.E. The Japanese Ambassador, The Director of the ficole 
Framjaise d’Extrdme-Orient, Sir George Hill, The Viscount Halifax, Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Sir Denison Ross, The 
High Commissioner for India, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, M. Aimd Joseph de 
Fleuriau, H.H. Prince Bidya, M. Robin, Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

Hon, Secretary: Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 

Hon. Treasurer'. Mr. F. H. Brown. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids moved, and Mr. A. A. Bake seconded, the election of 
the following members of Council, who retire by rotation, and were eligible 
for re-election : 

Sir William Foster. Prof. F. W. Thomas. Mr. L. F. Rushbrook 

Mr. H. Hargreaves. Mr. W. F. Westbrook. Williams. 

Mr. Harold Speed. Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson. Sir Robert Witt. 

Sir William Foster proposed, and Mr. Polak seconded, the appointment 
as Auditors for the ensuing year of Messrs. Rushton, Osborne and Co. 
(Chartered Accountants). The motion was carried unanimously. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaological Department for the Year 1930. By Dr. M. H. 

Krishna. 24 plates, (Mysore Government Press, Bangalore.) 

This is the second volume of the new scries of reports in the form adopted by the present 
Director of Archreological Researches, and it maintains the high standard of the preceding 
volume. The work done during the year 1930 included the survey of some fifteen monuments 
and of important ancient sites, the examination of coins and manuscripts, and the collection 
of more than one hundred inscriptions. The monuments newly surveyed included a fine star- 
shaped three-celled Hoysala temple at Ane-Kannambadi, the Hoysalesvara and Kedaresvara 
temples at Halebid, and the beautiful, but smaller, temple to Isvara at Arsikere. The sites 
surveyed and explored included Chandravalli, Brahmagiri, Siddapur, and Jatihga-Rame^a in the 
Chitaldrug district, and the area of the old capital of Dorasaniudra at Halebid in the Hasan dis- 
trict. The excavations at Chandravalli were continued from the preceding year, but the number 
of objects collected and brought to Mysore are so numerous that study of them could not be com- 
pleted, and hence the present report contains no account of the work there. The trial excavations 
carried out near the Brahmagiri Rock Edict of Asoka have revealed the existence of at least four 
different inhabited layers. The first or uppermost layer contains the stone walls of Haneya, 
a fortified Chalukyan town of about 1100 a . d . ; the second, the ruins of the Asokan town of Isila 
of about 250 B.c. ; in the third are vestiges of a prehistoric iron age town ; while in the fourth, or 
lowest layer, remains of such remarkable age and character have been discovered that Dr. 
Krishna’s description of them may be quoted. “ These last,” he writes, “ come from a stone age 
settlement of the late microlithic period, yielding numerous pygmy implements of chert, chal- 
cedony and other varieties of stones, among which can be identified a tanged crystal arrow-head, 
finely retouched knife-blades, scrapers and small well-ground flat celts, triangular in shape. 
These are associated with shell and bone beads and coarse rough, dark -ware pottery made up of 
clay freely mixed with mica. The potsherds are varied, showing marks of sunburning and firing, 
handmaking and turning on the wheel. 

** That the South Indians had a knowledge of copper and iron even at this remote epoch is 
known from the occurrence of a copper fishing-hook and iron slag pieces. The condition of 
culture appears to be much earlier than that found in the excavated levels in the Indus valley and 
is probably akin to the pygmy flint culture of the Vindhya mountains.” 

Archaeologists will eagerly await the publication of a aetailed account of the excavations 
at this site, with photographs of the objects recovered. 

We notice that Dr. Krishna refers to the ruins found in the second layer as those of ** the 
Asokan town of Isila.” It will be interesting to learn if any new evidence is forthcoming to 
establish the identification of this town, the only hitherto known mention of which is contained in 
the local Asokan inscriptions discovered by Mr. Rice in 1892. 

In Part III. (Numismatics) some of the Vijayanagara coins of the Tuluva rulers, Krishna 
Raya and Achyuta Raya, are figured and described; while in Part IV. (Manuscripts) a very full 
summary has been given of an important Kannada MS., entitled Haidar^ndma, containing an 
account of the events in the life of Haidar Ali written by a contemporary biographer, probably 
a Hindu officer associated with his Government. Part V., comprising the bulk of the volume 
(pp. 107-295), deals with the inscriptions collected, giving the texts with transliterations, and 
translations or summaries of the contents. The oldest, and in some ways most interesting, of 
these are No. 88, the Kudalur plates of Midhavavarma of e, 475 a.d. ; No. 3, the Keregalur plates 
of Madhava II. ; and No. 36, the Devarahal|i stone inscription of Prince Durvinita. The informa- 
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tion contained in these records concerning the history and genealogy of the Western Gangas and 
their relations with the Pallavas has been ably analyzed and discussed by Dr. Krishna. Examina- 
tion of Plate XXIII. impels us to congratulate the editor on his decipherment of this valuable 
early lithic record, the first of its kind to furnish the genealogy of these Gangas down to the time 
of ^ivamara. 

Dr. Krishna must be complimented on the results of his second yearns work as Director, as 
well as on the quality of his report, which has been carefully edited, clearly printed, and illustrated 
by well-produced plates. The delay in its publication has been explained in the preface. 
Having regard to the high value of the work being done by the department under Dr. Krishna’s 
guidance, we hope the Mysore Government will see its way to allowing the annual reports to con- 
tinue to be published in the present form ; and we look forward to the early appearance of the 
succeeding years’ reports as promised, and to the publication of the special monographs on the 
architecture of the State, C. E. A. W. O. 
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THE INDIA SOCIETY 

« ^ I '^HE ancient history and the art of India are of unique interest in the 
X history of human endeavour.’* These words are taken from the reply of 
His Majesty King George V. to the address presented to him on the opening of 
the School of Oriental Studies on February 23, 1917. The India Society is anxious 
to give, within the limits of its opportunities and resources, practical application 
to this noteworthy utterance, and invites the adhesion of all who sympathize and 
agree with it. 

OBJECTS 

The India SociiiTv was founded in the year 1910 by a small body of scholars, 
artists, and men of letters (both English and Indian) with the object of pro- 
moting in the West and in India itself a better appreciation and understanding 
of the historic culture of India, especially as represented in the Arts. During the 
years which followed the Society has won for its work the sympathy and active 
support of a distinguished body of members, including several of the ruling Princes 
of India, together with leaders in art, literature, and the public services in many 
quarters of the world. 

It holds itself entirely aloof from the political controversies of the day, and seeks 
to unite its members, and all whom its influence can reach, in the study and 
admiration of those aspects of Indian culture whose beauty and nobility can 
be recognized and appreciated by all. 

LECTURES AND CONFERENCES 

Lectures at which papers are read by leading British, Indian, and Continental 
specialists, have become a regular and important feature ot the Society’s activities. 
In order that members resident abroad may be able to share in the benefit of these 
Lectures, papers and proceedings arc published from time to time in Indian 
Art and Letters, together with additional articles from the Society’s corre- 
spondents abroad, and book reviews. Visits to private collections ot Oriental 
Art are also arranged. Exhibitions are organized from time to time. An 
Exhibition of Modern Indian Art was held in December, 1934, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The Annual Subscription for members who join after December 31, 1928, 
is One and a half Guineas (£i i is. 6d.), payable on election, and on January i of 
each succeeding year. Life Subscription, Twelve Guineas. Chefjues should be made 
payable to The India Society'^ and crossed Lloyds ^ank^ Forms of application 
for membership can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 3, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. i. Members receive free in return for their subscription (i) an 
annual volume of the Society on Indian Art or Literature, (ii) the Journal 
of the Society, entitled Indian Art and Letters, and, when in Great Britain, 
invitations to the Society’s lectures and meetings, or to those of the Association 
Fran^aise des Amis de I’Orient, whilst staying in Paris or Strasbourg. 

Similar facilities on the Continent are offered to members by Les Amis dc 
rOrient in Brussels and Der Vereeniging Van Vrienden der Aziatische Kunst in 
Amsterdam. Members should, however, in each case first write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the India Society for a letter of introduction to these foreign societies. 



APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To The Hon. Secretary, 

THE INDIA SOCIETY, 

3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 

Sir, 

I desire to become Member^ "THE INDIA SOCIETY, and shall be glad if you will 

bring my name before the Committee at their next Meeting. 


Name and full designation^ as it slwnld 
appear in the List of Members 

Full permanent address 


Date 


My temporary address until 


is: 


Members are invited to pay their subscriptions by means of the Society’s Banker’s Form. 
Cheques should be made payable to “ The India Society " and crossed “ Lloyds Bank." 


I enclose my subscription for 


Life Membership, £12 12s. od. 
Ordinary „ £i ns. 6 d. 


** * 4 t. ' * *4 * ** * ^ 4» a 4 ^^44 ^44^44.^ 4 » ^4 4*.^ 44^^ 44';^4 

C^v**V** V V ”T**T** . V vv r*< H’ ^ 


BANKER’S FORM 


193 


Messrs* 


Address 

Please pay to the India Society’s Account at Lloyds Bank, 38A, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W, i, my Annual Subscription of One and a half Guineas now^ and on 
the 1st of January every succeeding year unless otherwise ordered, 

[Signed) 

jfi iiJ. td. 


This Order to be filled in by the Member, signed, and. returned to the Hon. Treasurer, 
India Society, 3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 

• Fill in Name and Address of ym Banker. 
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NEW Series. Vol. ix.. No. 2 

DISCOVERY OF GHOLA FRESCOES IN TANJORE 

Hy O. C. Gangolv 

During the last few years our knowledge of the history of Indian painting has 
grown and become so widened, thanks to the discovery of many new docu- 
ments and data, monumental as well as literary, that it has been difficult 
on the part of the ordinary students of Indian culture to keep [)ace with 
it. Ikit it is doubtful whether our specialists and official archaeologists have 
half realized the significance of the discovery of the remarkable body of wall- 
paintings which was announced in 1930. d'he credit of this discovery belongs 
to Mr. S. K, Govindasvami, a young lecturer of the Annamalai University. 

These frescoes have been found on the walls on both sides of the circum- 
ambulating passage {pradakshta patha) which runs round oarvag 7 dlia of the 
main shrine of the Ikihadisvara Temple, otherwisi; known as the RajarajesVara 
Temple, and is popularly famous under the name of the Great Temple of 
Tanjore (Tanjavur, Tanchapuri), the capital city of the Chola kings in the 
tenth century. As testified by numerous inscriptions, the temple represents 
the religious aspirations and the spiritual dream of Rajaraja the Great (a.d. 
984-1020 ?), who raised Chola power to the highest pinnacle of its glory. The 
temple must have taken several years to build, and according to an inscription 
it was in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, a.d. 1009-10, on the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth day of the year, that the king handed over the copper pot for 
the finial at the top {kala.<a) of the vinidna."' 

The most important areas of the frescoes are on the back ol the eastern 
wall of the sanctum, on either side of a remarkable figure of Nataraja, placed 
at the micidle of this wall. The passage is' absolutely dark, except for a per- 
forated opening opposite the figure, but this is hardly sufficient to light any 
portion of the frescoes, which have to be examined with artificial lights. 
Very much in the manner of the newly discovered trescoes at hdura,'|‘ the 

* “ It appears that the construction of the temple began in the nineteenth year and that a 
considerable portion of it was completed by the twenty-third year. On the two Iiundrcd and 
seventy-fifth day of the twenty-fifth year the king presented a copper pot to he plact d on the 
pinnacle of the central shrine. We may conclude from this that the topmost portion of the 
central shrine must have been ready by that time, for, so far as the central shrine was concerned, 
the fixing of the copper pot on the pinnacle would have been the last thing to be done.” — 
V. Venkayya, Introduction, p. 5, Soutk Indian Inscriptions, vol. ii., 1916. 

1 D. V. 'rhomson, “ Preliminary Note on Some Early Hindu Paintings, ’ Rupam. 
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Discovery of Chola Frescoes in Tanjore 

earlier frescoes in this temple (which we propose to describe in this article) 
were covered by a thick coating of later frescoes, probably executed during* 
the rule of the Nayakas in the sixteenth century. And it is the peeling off 
of these later frescoes at some places that has revealed the painting under- 
neath, executed on the face of the stone wall on a thin priming of chunam 
(lime). There can be little doubt that these frescoes were executed shortly 
after the completion of the temple, and must be regarded as contemporary 
evidence of the quality of the art of painting current in this part of Southern 
India during the reign of Rajaraja the Great. 

Having regard to the innumerable donations that this great Choja king 
made to cover all possible items of services to the temple — from every kind of 
gold ornaments and jewellery to flower gardens and temple servants — minutely 
described and recorded in the network of donative inscriptions on the walls of 
the various parts of the temples, one would expect to find some references to 
these wall paintings to corroborate their authenticity. Unfortunately the 
records so far published do not seem to throw any light on these remarkable 
pictorial decorations. Inscription No. 6 of Rajaraja {South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. II., p. 73) records a donation of six thousand karanju of gold “for 
decorating the sacred hall which (the goddess) Umaparamesvari who is the 
consort of our lord Daksina-Meru-Vitankar, and (the goddess) Umaparamesvari 
who is the consort of our lord Tanjai Vitankar, are pleased to enter, when 
they are carried in procession (at) the sacred festival {tim-vird)'' But it 
is impossible to deduce any reference to wall paintings in this vague expression 
of “decorating.” 

Probably search in other parts of the main shrine may bring to light 
some inscription containing actual references to these frescoes. 'Fhat frescoes 
{bhitti-citra) were regarded as necessary ceremonial decorations on the occa- 
sion of the first installation and consecration of a temple is supported by texts 
bearing on the subject. Mr. S. Srikantayya*'’* cites a relevant text, which 
is worth quoting here : “ Images on the Gopura, Prakara, Vimana, Mantapa, 
Balipitha, Dhwajasthambha Dipasthambhei, images written on clothe on walls 
{pateva bhitti-citreva), images made of mortar, in wood, or of earth, before 
ceremony of installation, for the performance of the Abhisheka (lustration) 
will become purified on being shown in the mirror, and their reflections being 
properly bathed as prescribed.” 

The largest areas of the early frescoes revealed are on the right section of the 
wall, between two pilasters, one of which is visible on the right of the illustration 
(facing page 93). The tour de force of this part of the painting is a remarkable 
procession of an elephant, striding in mighty grandeur, carrying a figure seated 
near the neck. The man is represented as playing on a pair of small cymbals. 

* “ The Symbolism of the Hindu Temples/* Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. xi., 19^ i, p. 228. 
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He wears moustaches and has his hair tucked up in a circular bundle on the 
back of his head, which is elaborately decorated with a garland of flowers. 
He wears ear-pendants, pearl bracelets, and necklaces. The elephant is also 
loaded with trappings and decorations, of which the most noticeable are the 
painted networks with pearl festoons on the crown of the head and the breast- 
plate carrying the usual strings of bells. A curious feature of the painting of 
the elephant’s head is the representation of moustaches. Mr. Govindaswami 
has suggested that the seated figure on the elephant may represent Rajaraja 
himself taking part in some ceremony connected with the initial installation of 
the shrine. Whether the figure represents the king or not, there is little 
doubt that the scene represents some important ceremony connected with the 
installation, as the position of this group is in close proximity to a representa- 
tion of the shrine, with a painted image of Nataraja (not included in the 
photograph) in front of the temple. 

The elephant is led by a vigorously moving figure riding on a horse, 
looking back and flourishing a stick with a little festoon on its end, very much 
in the manner of similar equestrian figures met with in the frescoes of Ajanta. 
The drawing of the elephant, in long sweeping curves, also recalls the be.st 
manner and the technique of the Buddhist frescoes. 

That this procession is of some paramount religious significance is further 
attested by a group of singing heavenly beings riding on a cloud, the curling 
tails of which reach the head of the elephant rider. Though separated by the 
outlines of the cloud from the rest of the composition, the chorus of singing 
and dancing nymphs forms part of the pageant, and is obviously related to the 
story illustrated in the picture. One is tempted to suggest that the fresco 
represents in pictorial form the installation of the Rajarajesvara liitgam, in the 
Sri-Vimana of the Great Temple in the year 1009 a.o., an event later recorded 
in the popular form of a drama. “This grand undertaking of Rajaraja must 
have created an admiration for him in the minds of his subjects. In later 
times the several incidents connected with the foundation of the Rajarajesvara 
temple and its equipments appear in themselves to have become the theme of 
a popular story. For, in the fourth year of Rajendradeva (?.^., 1055 a.d.), we 
are told that the provision was made for the performance of the drama Raja- 
rajesvara-N aiaka on one of the festive days in the temple.”* 

The chorus of nymphs, with each individual figure distinctively posed 
with remarkable grace and vitality, is undoubtedly the masterpiece of this 
group of frescoes. In gesture, jewellery, decoration, and dresses (with strings 
of pearls standing out against their dark brown complexion), these figures, in 
conception and execution, are related to the Buddhist frescoes of Ajanta ; yet 
in treatment of form and in vitality of conception they are free from any 
* V. Venkayya, Introduction, South Indian Inscriptions^ vol. ii., p* 1 1, footnote. 
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suggestion of a repetition of earlier formulas, such as is evident in the frescoes 
of Sigiriya. The painters of these frescoes, though continuing an earlier 
tradition, have been using a pictorial language which was their own vernacular, 
having a fluency and a flexibility of its own, not reproducing the fixed formula 
of an archaic, or dead, language. They invite comparison with the contem- 
porary Pala paintings of the Bengali and Nepalese Buddhist miniatures 
on the one hand, and the frescoes of Sittanavasal on the other. They 
have greater affinity, both in technique and in style, to the remains of 
the latter frescoes of the Pallava period, and have to be regarded as the con- 
tinuation of the pictorial traditions of the Pallava epoch. Curiously, though 
on the brink of the mediaeval period, these Chola frescoes hardly reveal any 
traces of a tendency to descend from the best manner of classical Indian 
painting. In their romantic vision, conception, and grandeur, the indica- 
tions of inheritance from Ajanta are more marked than the pronouncedly 
meditxval character of the ninth century Vaisnava fresco at Klura. Of the 
seven members of the chorus of the cloudland, the most striking is the central 
figure, performing a complicaU^d gyration, very skilfully depicted by his 
twisted body, recalling similar figures in stone relief on the facade of the 
Yirupaksa Temple at Pattadakal (r. 740 a.J).). To his left is a pair of 
a/>sarasrs (?) conceived in very lively gestures, emphasized by profustt strings 
of pearls which decorate their nimble limbs, descending from their shoulders 
and running round their busts and upper and lower arms. Of the four figures 
on the left, one is playing on a pair of large flat cymbals, while the next is a 
spirited drummer, with his right hand about to descend on his drum that 
hangs from his neck. The next figure is also a drummer flourishing a 
daniani, a diminutive drum associated with ^siva. On the upper tier, appar- 
ently related to the same group, is a dwarf form of a ^^ana (a member of 
Siva’s demon army), portrayed in the conventional form met with both at 
Ajanta and on the reliefs of the ceives at Baaami. But the most significant 
feature of the upper group is the richly caparisoned form of a seated bull, 
Jsiva’s nandi. It seems to be enjoying a rest, having deposited its rider after 
a strenuous journey. Does it possibly suggest that, answering the prayers ol 
his faithful devotee Rajaraja — Siva-pada-sekhara (‘ he whose crown is the feet 
of Siva’) — the Lord of Kailasa has descended from his heavenly abode to 
reside in the superb temple erected by his devotee ? 

Under the effect of the superimposed frescoes of the later periods, the 
original colour schemes have been somewhat submerged by a haze of lime- 
wash, owing to which it is difficult to characterize the exact colour-values ot 
the original. The complexion of some of the groups follows the deep brown 
and copper shades of the Ajanta figures. In some groups the complexion 
of the figures is golden yellow, with the details drawn in pink and yellow 
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ochre. The background in most places has assumed a pinkish white shade, 
the result of the superimposed frescoes. 

On the corresponding wall on the right of the Xat:iraja figure is a fine 
group of standing devotees, echoing each other in similar gestures with joined 
hands [anjali-hastd). Though conceived in static poses, the figures are 
extremely sensitive in form, and vibrate with an intensity of religious fervour, 
which lends them a superb grandeur and dignity. They have long, drooping 
eyes, with large pupils and emphatic eyelashes, with their hair tied in big 
circular tufts hanging over their left shoulders, and balancing their heads with 
remarkable grace and power. I'hey seem to recall similar types in the 
frescoes of Ajanta. The coiffure is rather peculiar, and is not paralleled in 
contemporary stone sculpture, though similar tufts are known in Malabar and 
in Orissa. In most of the traditional bronze portraits of Chola piincesses in 
the temples of the Tanjore district the tufts are worn high over the head. 
The figures seem to represent types rather than individuals, otherwise one 
might hazard a guess that they might possibly be portraits of the queens of 
Kajaraja. One item of their ornaments deserves notice. The figures wear a 
long tapering bracelet with a straight band across the rings. This ornament 
comes next to the valaya^ and covers the greater part of the lower arm. It 
is frequently met with in the figures of Sanchi and Bharhut, and in the 
sculptures of Mathura. It survives in the jewellery still worn in Rajputana 
and in Northern India and, till recently, in Bengal, where it is known as 
bcudi. It also occurs in many sculptures in Orissa betwcim the tenth and 
twelfth centuries, and appears to have been a fashionable item of jewellery in 
Northern India. It occurs in many of the figures at Ajanta, from which it 
may have been derived. Mr. Govindaswami informed the writer that this 
ornament is not known to be current in Southern India. Rajendralala Mitra 
[Indo-Aryans, Vol. L, 1881, p. 234, fig. 76), identifies this ornament as 
sankka, the most indispensable and significant ornament for a married woman 
in Northern India (corresponding to the tali in Southern India). “It is 
formed by cutting the shell into amulets, and eight or ten of them are 
arranged in a tapering form and then mounted with gold beads, bosses and 
other decorations.” In a much shorter form, it is found on the arms of the 
bronze portrait of Sola-ma-devi, one of the queens of Rajaraja in the Siva 
temple at Kalahasti."^ 

This fine group has been somewhat badly damaged by wanton pilgrims, 
but we can guess the sensitive quality of the designs of the head from another 
group on the opposite wall, still covered by the layers of later frescoes. 1 heir 
large expressive eyes, the beauty of which is enhanced by the fine curves of 

♦ Kig. 12, p. 37, Portrait S:ulptur^ in South Mia, by T. G, Aravamuthin, 1931 (India 
Society). 
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the eyebrows, are echoed by the finer curves of the contours of the cheeks 
and of the chins, which are again re-echoed by the emphatic curves of the 
pearl-strings, which stand out clearly against the brown complexion of the 
figures. 

Very near to this group is another patch of frescoes depicting a row 
of seated women in a very animated and closely-knit composition. Judged 
by the patterns of their faces, ornaments, and jewellery, they seem to belong 
to another type. The models of the faces, with long eyes, sensitive lips, and 
fine chins, also recall in some respects the manner of Ajanta. Their thickly 
laid necklaces [upaj^rivas) practically cover their chests and lend a piquancy 
to the figures. Could they be taken to represent a group of dancers, of 
which a long string of names are recorded in the inscriptions on this temple? 
There is ample evidence here, whether we regard these frescoes as the con- 
tinuation of the tradition of Ajanta or not, that the fame of the Buddhist 
artists of Central India had been richly upheld by their successors in the 
south, who were in no way inferior to the monk-artists of the cave-temples in 
vision, imagination, or technique. They have indeed upheld the glories of 
Indian painting at a high level at so late a time as the eleventh century. 

By way of comparison* we may refer here to a piece of the later frescoes 
(probably executed during the rule of the Tanjore N»iyakas) which covered 
up the earlier Chola paintings. It is on the wall on the left side of the 
corridor, opposite the fresco of the elephant. It seems to represent the epic 
of the wars of the gods and the demons, the leading part being taken by 
Durga as Mahisasura-mardini. 'Fhe eighteen-handed goddess thrusting her 
spear to kill the demon is seen on the left side of the frieze. The male figure 
at the other end is probably Virabhadra followed by his soldiers, all wearing 
conical headdresses. Though there is considerable animation in the render- 
ing of the figures, the quality of the line has lost its old classic grace and its 
monumental character, and stands on a far lower level as compared with the 
earlier Chola paintings. These remarkable survivals of early eleventh-century 
frescoes, justifying as they do the finest features of Indian pictorial conceptions, 
prove the immense energy and vitality of Indian pictorial tradition, flashing 
into new flame under conditions and in an atmosphere wholly different from 
those inspiring the Buddhist fre.scoes of the Northern School. f 

♦ Other remains of wall paintings which deserve comparison with the frescoes on the walls 
round the sanctum of the central shrine of the Brihadisvara temple, with a view to a discovery of 
possible affinities, are: (i) the paintings in the Kailasanath temple at Conjeeveram, of which 
tracings have been obtained recently (see A?i?iual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year 
1930*31, p. I, and p. 37 Appendix D); (2) the paintings in the hall at the hippodrome gate in 
Tanjore (South Indian Inscriptions^ vol. iii., pp. 15/.). 

f The writer is indebted to Mr. Govindaswami for assistance in obtaining the photograph 
illustrating this article. 
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HINDU-JAVANESE BRONZES* 

Bv A. J. Rernkt Kkmpkrs 

I AM very grateful for the opportunity that has been accorded tne to say a few 
words to the members of this distinguished Society about Mindu-Javanese 
bronzes. Practically nothing has been written about this subject in any other 
language than Dutch. Yet it seems to me that these bronzes richly deserve 
your interest, for they possess a high cesthetic value, and may be regarded as 
being of great importance from the point of view of Indian iconography. 
There is one aspect which I want especially to discuss in this lecUire. It is 
the fact that these bronzes are a characteristic and typical expression of the 
ancient Hindu-Javanese civilization. 

This civilization had been created and developed by a people which was 
descended partly from Indians, partly from Indonesians. It contains, con- 
sequently, elements of both cultures. One of the most interesting problems 
of Javanese history is the study of the ways in which these elements have been 
fused up into a new entity. I shall try to give you an impression of the 
manner in which this process has evolved in the case of the bronzes. My 
argument must needs be more or less sketchy, since it is not yet possible to fix 
the chronological order of the data which 1 shall quote in the evolution of 
Hindu-Javanese bronzes in general. Unfortunately, very little is known so far 
about this evolution. I have therefore to deal with Hindu-Javanese bronzes 
as a whole, without assigning them to different periods or arranging them 
according to local types. I can only give you one indication as reg«irds their 
date — that is, that Hindu-Javanese art so far as we know it covers the period 
from about a.d. 750 to 1450. Most of the bronzes which we shall discuss date 

from the earlier centuries of this period. 

To avoid being too abstract, I think there is no better way of beginning 
than showing you some Hindu-Javanese bronzes. Ihey may serve as an 
introduction to this class of Eastern Art. Many of you, 1 am sure, have, seen 
the fine collection which Raffles brought back from Java, now in the British 
Museum. Such an introduction will be unnecessary for them. 

I have already mentioned two reasons why Hindu-Javanese bronzes 
occupy a worthy position in the art of “Greater India . their artistic beauty 
and their interesting iconography. The following instances will make tiis 

A lecture delivered before the India Society on January 24 , i934- 
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clear to you : There is perhaps no bronze statuette from Java more fitting to 
open the series than this beautiful image of !§ri, the goddess of fertility and 
wealth, who was identified in Java with the rice-goddess (Fig. i). This deity, 
no doubt, has played an important part in the daily life of the Hindu-Javanese. 
It is therefore very probable that her images have been used as domestic 
divinities. 

Extremely interesting from an iconographical point of view is the large 
bronze find of Ngandjock which was discovered about twenty years ago in the 
neighbourhood of a temple in Eastern Java. There are altogether about 
ninety figurines, most of which are now in the Batavia Museum. The 
principal figure is a form of Manjusri with four heads. There are also a few 
ornate Buddhas on pedestals, some of which still show their backing, but the 
great majority consist of small statuettes on a lotus-llower, with or without a 
halo. All of them hold the most curious emblems, which have puzzled the 
archaeologists ever since the collection has been discovered, and it was only 
very recently that Dr. Bosch, the Director of Archaeology in Netherlands 
India, has thrown some light on them. He says it is probable that the 
bronzes of Ngandjoek represent a complicated Mahayana Buddhist system of 
gods which must have once existed in India, but is now only known from 
Balinese manuscripts and, in a more complete form, in the Japanese Shingon 
sect. The group must have comprised originally the still present ManjuSri as 
the central figure. In the second place there are the Buddhas mentioned 
above with their customary mount, and the small images which were grouped 
into various sections in the system. Apparently a group of deities of one 
section was distinguished from that of another by a difference in type. Fig. 3 
shows the two main types into which the smaller specimens of the Ngandjoek 
bronzes can be divided. There is a tall type to the right, with an oval-shaped 
face, a long nose, high eyebrows, the u/y/d or circular mark placed high on 
the forehead, the image being provided with a nimbus. On the other hand 
there is a smaller type, in which the shape of the face is short and broad, and, 
especially in the regions of the chin and the mouth, somewhat soft. The 
nose is short, the umd is placed directly above the nose. The face has 
a meditative expression, whilst in the first type the image often looks, so to 
speak, pleased. 

It is interesting to pay some attention to the attributes held by the 
figures. The image on the left carries the rather unexpected emblem of a 
cuirass, that on the right holds a chain. Fig. 4 shows two goddesses, which 
were among the most beautiful pieces of the collection. Unfortunately, they 
were lost, together with many other excellent examples of Hindu-Javanese 
art, in the fire ihat dcst^'oyed the Dutch pavilion at the Colonial Exhibition of 
93 
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Hindu- Javanese Bronzes 

1931 in Paris. The first goddess holds two lamps, the second clasps in her 
hand a hand bearing a vajra or thunderbolt. 

So far I have shown you only statuettes of rather small dimensions. 
The height of ^ri, for instance, is about 8.^ inches, that of the ordinary bronzes 
about 3I inches. There are, however, other bronze images which arc con- 
siderably larger. The Avalokitesvara in Fig. 5, for instance, measures 34 
inches. For a long time this image was more or less renowned as the largest 
statue in bronze from the Indian Archipelago, but in 1932 a Siva was dis- 
covered which measures inches from head to foot. Moreover, last year a 
statue of a Buddha was discovered in Celebes which must have been even 
larger. Yet these pieces would be considered small in comparison with the 
enormous statues w'hich must have been erected in some of the sanctuaries of 
Java. The principal statue of Tjandi Kalasan must have measured not less than 
19 feet, whilst a fragment has been excavated in the neighbourhood of another 
important temple, consisting of seven curls from the head of a Buddha, each 
of which has a diameter of 2 inches. The whole I'lgure, consequently, must 
have been about 1 2 feet high, if it was a seated Buddha. 

The deities represented in those bronzes, without exception, are part of a 
pantheon which was introduced from the Indian continent. The maker of 
these images was not allowed to work at discretion, to follow his own taste 
and his own conception of the divine beings. The statue of a deity is not a 
mere outward image, but in a sense an actual manifestation of the god or 
goddess, who at a certain moment during the making of the statue descends 
from his heavenly abode into the image and sanctifies it by his temporal 
[jrescnce. This manifestation is only possible if the image answers entirely to 
tlie true appearance of the god, as described in the sacred books. The bronze- 
caster, as well as the painter or sculptor, has to follow these rules, otherwise 
he will produce a worthless object. He has to provide his statues with all the 
characteristics and attributes and even the proportions of the body which are 
given by these sacred traditions. Some Indian manuals mention in the aggre- 
gate 256 measurements for the body, nine of which are only for the nose. 
This tradition was also followed in Ifindu-Javanese art, the statues being 
properly provided with the necessary emblems and formed in accordance with 
the measurements prescribed. 

In regard to the manufacture of the bronzes may I add a few words 
about the more technical side of the work. The system followed is the so- 
called cire perdu process. The Hindu- Javanese workman has used this 
method in such a way that the images produced were not solid, but hollow. 

Thus, less metal had to be u.sed and the weight of the statuettes is small. 
The former Director of the Museum of Fthnography in Munich, Professor 
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Lucian Scherman, has thoroughly studied this process in Burma, where bronze 
casting is still flourishing, while it is a forgotten art in Java. Fig. 7 re- 
produces a collection of models brought from Burma by Professor Scherman, 
which clearly illustrate the method. In the first place a ring of clay is made 
which is gradually completed until a suitable nucleus of clay is formed which 
you can see in (5). This is then covered with a coating of wax (6) which is 
modelled in such a manner that it agrees in all details with the proposed 
image (9). Now a coating of clay is put around the previous layers. Nails 
are driven into the whole block. This is done in order to prevent the nucleus 
from shifting inside the clay coating after the wax is melted between the two. 
Then a second coating of clay is made, and the whole block (7) is put into the 
fire. The wax melts and runs through a hole. Thus a negative mould has 
been produced which can be filled with fused metal, and afterwards cooled 
and broken. A bronze image appears (8), which is the very counterpart of 
the wax model (6). The rough spots are eventually cleared away, the nails 
are filed off, the nucleus of clay is removed and the statuette is ready (9). It 
is hollow. 

F'ig. 8 gives an illustration of the practice of this method in Hindu- 
javanese art. We see here the statue of an ornate Buddha in the Leyden 
Museum, on the right side erect, on the left lying down. The hollow clearly 
shows that in manufacturing this image a nucleus of clay has been used, which 
comprised the pedestal, the lotus seat, the legs and the trunk of the body. 
The arms and the head are solid, and thus they have been made in wax with- 
out a nucleus. Besides, the statue differs from the Burmese Buddha in the 
presence of the halo and the parasol. The manner in which the halo can be 
modelled is illustrated in th(! examples in the upper left corner. In the first 
case it is modelled in wax, and cast together with the figure itself ; in the 
second it is modelled and cast separately and fixed on the back of the head by 
means of a nail. The latter method has also been used in the case of the 
Buddha on the right. 

So far we have seen that the Hindu-Javanese bronze-caster produced 
religious images, and this was the reason why he was so much bound by 
traditional rules, which, to a great extent, fixed the subject and form. 
It may be useful to bear in mind that these rules were not alien to ancient 
Javanese culture. The Hindu-Javanese craftsman had not so much learnt 
them from handbooks as he had inherited them from the Indian side of his 
ancestry. They consequently formed an essential part of his own mixed culture. 
It is only natural that if a Hindu-Javanese, born in such a sphere, created his 
own art, this art must have been in accordance with this Indian tradition. 

These facts may suffice to explain the presence of Indian elements in part 
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of the Hindu-Javanese bronzes. I allude to those specimens which have 
been composed according to Indian tradition, but do not show the direct 
influence of any special Indian school of sculpture. Among those images 
may be reckoned the beautiful figure of in Fig. i. It is entirely in 
agreement with the Indian tradition, but only an artist for whom this 
tradition was not an acquired but an inherited property could have made 
such a harmonious figure. Moreover, I do not believe that it shows signs of 
any direct influence of Indian art. That it differs from Indian art is not 
caused by the addition of Indonesian elements, for lotus, halo, ornamentation, 
and so on, are all Indian, but is due to an atmosphere of serenity, which 
characterizes Hindu-Javanese art in general. 

It is necessary to discriminate between on the one hand the general 
points of agreement of Indian and ancient Javanese art, which are brought 
about by tradition ; and on the other hand such elements of Hindu-Javanese 
art as were influenced directly by some Indian school. The mere presence 
of images of the Buddha in Ceylon and Java, for instance, cannot be 
considered as a proof of the direct influence of Ceylon oi\ Java, for statutes ot 
the Buddha are also found in many other countries. It is only when such 
images in both these countries show some peculiar features absent elsewhere 
that such an influence may be assumed. There are indeed many points of 
special agreement of this kind, not only between Ceylon and Java, but also 
and in a higher degree with other countries, which clearly show that Java has 
been repeatedly influenced by various schools of Indian art. 

There; is first of all Ceylon. Then there is the region of the Kistna, where 
the monuments of Amaravati and other sites were erected some time before 
the period which we are now di.scussing. More important was the influence 
of Magadha, the centre of Buddhism in its earliest as well as in its last days in 
India. This famous country was in regular contact with other Buddhist lands 
as the result of the pilgrimages to sacred places and important monasteries. 
In this manner it has influenced many regions, among others Nepal and Tibet, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Java. The bronzes of these countries, consequently, 
exhibit a certain number of similar features, which at first sight is often 
somewhat surprising and misleading. It is necessary to keep in mind that 
small-sized bronzes are light and easily carried, and must often have served 
as mementos for pilgrims returning from sacred sites which they visited. 
Bronzes, consequently, will influence other schools far more easily than stone 
sculptures, which are generally too heavy to be transported. This simple 
practical fact explains why there is so much more evidence of influence and 
affinity in Hindu-Javanese bronzes than in stone sculptures and architecture. 

Let me show you in the first place an image which has been discovered 
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in Eastern Java, but which had obviously been made in Ceylon (Fig. 6). It 
diflfers from other statues of the Buddha by the curious folds of the robe at the 
proper left. The features of the face, too, remind us of the art of Ceylon. 
The statue undoubtedly has been imported. The type, however, remained 
an isolated example, and has never influenced the Buddha statues of Java. 
These rather show the influence of a different school — vis,, that of the Kistna 
region of South India (Fig. 9). Here the right shoulder is bare; at the 
proper right side, the robe fits closely to the body, while at the left side 
the hem of the upper garment forms a curve in front, and an angle at the 
back. The same treatment of the robe as in this South Indian statue is found 
in the next Buddha, a specimen of the most common type of the standing 
Buddha in Java (Fig. 10). This agreement cannot be accidental, for the 
robe is treated in this style only in these two n^gions, and in an entirely 
different manner everywhere else. For instance, the treatment is essentially 
different in the Buddha type of the northern school of bronze casting, in 
which both shoulders are covered, whilst there are two swallows’ tails at both 
sides of the body. Tins type is 7 iot represented among Hindu- Javanese 
bronzes, though the art of the Pala Empire in general has in some respects 
influenced Java, as may appear, for instance, from the following images. 
Fig. II represents the so-called “historical Buddha”, Sfikyamuni, at the 
moment of calling upon the Earth to bear witness to his supernatural generosity. 
He is sitting on a throne, ornamented with the vyalaka motif, which consists 
of a lotus, an elephant, a vyalaka or horned lion, and a grooved knob. 'Phe 
same elements are found in the next bronze figure (Fig. 2), this time coming 
from Java, and obviously influenced by the type of Magadha. 'Phe base 
of the throne is replaced by the pedestal usual with seated figures, and the 
vyalaka motif, too, has somewhat changed. The elephant in the Nalanda 
image is extremely small as compared with the lotus and the vyalaka. The 
Hindu- Javanese, who never copies thoughtlessly, has tried to diminish this 
disproportion, and has given only the head of the elephant. 

It is not always easy or even possible to distinguish between Indian 
elements which from the very beginning were present in Hindu-Javanese art 
and those which were introduced later by different influences. To do this we 
would have to look for all kinds of apparently unimportant details, for 
instance, in the ornamentation or in the dress. I shall mention here only one 
of those elements of comparison, a peculiarity in the head-dress — viz., a fillet 
looped at both sides of the head near the ears. It is found only during the 
Pala period of Magadha and Bengal, and in countries that have been in- 
fluenced by its culture, for instance, in Nepal and Tibet. On the other hand, 
it does not belong 10 Mindu-Iavanese dress. Whenever it is found, there arc 
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also other proofs of Pala influence, h'or instance, in the next image (Fig. 12 ), 
a Tara in the Leyden Museum, which shows the folI(;wing peculiarities : 
a circular backing against which the figure is modelled as a bas-relievo, the 
loops mentioned before, the pose with one leg hanging down with ease, which 
is, to say the least, uncommon for Javanese women. On the other hand, 
there are also .some features which indicate that the statuette has not actually 
been imported from the Indian mainland. That it is the work of a Hindu- 
Javanese caster is shown, among other thing.s, by the absence of legs under 
the pedestal. The most remarkable feature of the figure itself is the easy and 
somewhat nonchalant pose. This will seem to be even more striking when 
we compare this piece with the Sri which we discu.ssed before (b'ig. i). Instead 
of elegance, we feel in this case serene tramjuillity. This is the result not 
only of the expression of the face, but also of the pose of the legs, which here 
are folded, and of the body, which is straight. In the case of figures with 
a backing it will be noticed, moreover, that the body and the backing are 
separate from each other. I think that the difference between the two types 
can be explained by the assumption that the first, Tara, has been made under 
the influence of Pala art, whereas the second, Sri, as said before, may be re- 
garded as purely Hindu-Javane.se, created in accordance with the tradition, 
but without the direct influence of Indian art. 

Hindu-Javanc.se art, however, cannot be regarded as a mere offshoot of 
Indian art. The bronzes possess a peculiar character of their own, which 
I have not yet described. The name “ Hindu-Javane.se ” seems to indicate 
tiiat there is in tliem a mixture of Indi.in and Javanese elements. The 
ancestors of the Hindu-Javanese were not only Indians, but Javanese as well. 
I'he cultural influence of the latter must have made itself felt not less spon- 
taneously than that of the Indians, but where and in what manner.^ Is it 
possible to pick out certain features which must be called Javanese in the 
same way as the Indian elements can be indicated ? There are indeed some 
categories of objects, especially secular ones such as bronze lamps, which are 
decorated with domestic scenes, and they might therefore be called in a 
certain sense genuinely Indonesian. It is only natural that Indian tradition 
did not exercise a great influence on lay objects. In religious art, on the 
other hand, it is generally possible to trace the Indian origin of each detail of 
the composition and ornamentation. Fig. 13, for instance, shows a statuette, 
now in the Leyden Museum, which I have analysed in the following manner 
(Fig. 14) ; 

The composition in general recalls the statue of the Buddha l''om 
Nalanda (Fig. 1 1). The base of the throne is found in this more complicated 
shape already in the art of the Pala Empire. The same applies to the 
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grooved knob and the vyalaka mounted on the elephant (a). The kneeling 
figure, which is missing in Pala art, is part of a vyalaka motif from Sarnath of 
the Gupta period (b). The wheel between the two deer is the well-known 
Indian symbol of the preaching in the Deer-Park of Benares, and the parallel 
is taken from a clay-seal of the Prda period, which even contains the pyramidal 
basement of the sacred wheel (r). The lion mounted on an elephant, the so- 
called gaja-shhha motif, is already found at Ajanta {e) (beside the Buddha’s 
feet), though in a form different from that of Java, which latter agrees once 
more with Pala art {d). The central figure seems almost copied from 
Ajantfi (y). We find thus nothing but purely Indian motifs and elements, 
and the same applies to Hindu- Javanese bronzes in general. Yet those 
bronzes have a character which is absolutely different from that of Indian 
statues and can easily be distinguished from them. What, then, is the 
peculiarity of Hindu-Javanese art, if it is not the presence of Indonesian com- 
ponents ? In the case we have just analysed it is the manner in which the 
Hindu-Javanese artist has combined the Indian elements. In other instances 
it is some alteration which he has introduceci. For example, the attitude 
and the composition of some statuettes exhibit a striking similarity to certain 
Tibetan figures. This can easily be explained if we remember that both Java 
and Tibet have been influenced by one and the same school of art — viz., that 
of Magadha in the Pala period. The terrible ferocity of Tibetan gods, how- 
ever, is not characteristic of the J avanese deities, who, as far as possible, are shown 
as calm and self-controlled. Another point of difference is the eibsence of the 
the Sakti or female energy, which in Tibet is represented in union with the 
god. No doubt the Hindu-Javanese regarded this representation as unfitting, 
and he consequently left the Sakti out. The same anxiety to omit anything 
that might disconcert the pious sentiments of the devotee can be noticed over 
and over again in Hindu-Javanese art. If a god must be represented together 
with his Sakti, the method is adopted of placing both gods on one and the 
same pedestal. 

A still more important factor is the gift possessed by the Hindu-Javanese 
artist of lavishing a wealth of detail on the object he is decorating, while pre- 
serving a perfect harmony. Some of the most beautiful bronze objects from 
Java will make this clear to you. 

Here, for instance, is a fine example of a Hindu-Javanese bronze bell as 
used for divine service (Fig. 15). Similar bells, crowned by a vajra or 
thunderbolt, occur also in Nepal, Tibet, Ceylon, and in Further India. Ihus, 
the idea itself is not an original invention of Hindu-Javanese art, but you will 
find that nowhere else could the artist give to his bell such a wealth of fine 
decoration with such an accomplished harmony in the whole. 
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Finally let me show you the photograph of a bronze lamp (Fig. i6). 
This is, in all probability, a piece of later times, and is eloquent evidence of 
the high standard of workmanship maintained until a late date in East Java. 

Let me summarize my conclusions : 

Hindu-Javanese art contains elements of two different civilizations, fused 
into a new entity. On the one hand, there is the Indian element, on the other 
the Indonesian — both directly inherited from their own ancestors, who were 
partly Indians, and partly Indonesians. The natural result of this is that the 
bronze-caster inherited from the Indian clement of his forefathers a tradition 
which fixed in a high degree the subject-matter and the outer form of his pro- 
ductions. And, as he further borrowed elements of different schools of Indian 
art, Hindu-Javanese bronzes show ample signs of Indian innuence. Against 
this abundance of Indian elements the purely Indonesian ones are of minor 
importance. Thus the peculiar character of the ancient Javanese bronzes is 
not due to the mere addition of Indonesian components, but to the fact that 
the elements partly inherited and partly imported from India have been com- 
bined, changed, modified and, above all, raised by the Hindu-Javanese artist 
to a perfect harmony in the wealth of its detail. 
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SOME INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN PERSIAN AND 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By Arthur Upham Popk* 

Director American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology 

Thk recent intense growth of nationalism, potent in reviving spirit and 
ambition in many countries, threatens to distort history. Various nations 
each proclaim that they are “ the chosen people,” and that by their unique 
powers they have created their own and very superior culture. But culture is 
a co-operative enterprise, and the nearer unique in the sense of being self- 
dependent, the more sterile and uninteresting is a culture likely to be. The 
history of any significant culture is the history of the constant interchange of 
ideas and techniques with other and often contrasting cultures. Humanity 
has a life of its own that fortunately has survived the most devastating con- 
flicts of the past, and will yet survive the parochialism of politicians or the 
artificial animosities they engender. Itconomic internationalism has proven 
itself a formidable fact. Cultural internationalism is just as fundamental, and 
no nation or race is likely to understand its own past or be able fully to 
develop its own intellectual and artistic powers along isolationist lines. 

It has long been a commonplace that the great advances of civilization 
have been initiated by just such stimulating contacts between contrasting 
cultures and that every great nation is an amalgam of many elemcaits. To 
this India is no exception, and the contrasting cultures from which she in her 
long history has derived greatest benefit issued from the Iranian plateau 
and its eastern marches, while Persia in her turn was at the same time the 
recipient of contributions from India that have not yet been measured. In 
fact, for several thousand years there has been a constant and creative cultural 
exchange between these two regions, and in each there have been significant 
achievements which cannot be properly understood without reference to the 
other. Yet, saving in the field of language, only a few of these interchanges 
have been even cursorily explored. l"o trace and evaluate these relations 
is one of the prime problems before the historians of Asiatic culture. 

Mere contact between different cultures of itself does not necessarily pro- 
duce beneficent results. Cultural interchanges may be momentous, releasing 
fresh creative power on both sides, but not necessarily nor always so. 
Nations often exchange vices, and especially in art a mechanical mixture 

♦ iiased on a lecture delivered before the India Society on January 25, 1933. Sir Francis 
Vounghusband presided, 
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of styles by no means guarantees happy results. The product is more often 
an imitation of the obvious, a composition of inferiorities, an issue of am- 
biguous and bastard forms that are both temporary and sterile. But where 
capacities are complementary and mutually corrective ; where contrasts are 
mediated by a common understanding, as has so often been the case between 
India and Persia; where the idea of one may find realization through the 
technique of another ; where on both sides art has already acquired substance 
and individuality through its kinship with language, religion, and custom, 
there new impacts are sure to summon a vital rcs[)onse, arousing new energies 
for the realization of great results otherwise unobtainabkt. 

The contrasts between India and Persia are so striking that at first sight 
they might seem to preclude any real cultural co-operation. Rut, in fact, it is 
these very differences, mediated as they have been by the 7\ryan kinsliip in 
language and custom, which are indeed favourable for the most profitable type 
of cultural interchange. Because of these contrasts and because of repeated 
military aggression from the Persian side, the relations between India and 
Persia have often been misconstrued. The general public has been too much 
aware of the invasions from the North and West, with their accompanying tales 
of fanaticism. Even cultural relations have been thought of in terms of rivalry, 
and have led to reckless statements. The results of such juvenile belligerency 
may occasionally be brilliant insights, but more often they are bad guesses 
sprinkled with downright errors. 

The fact is that India and Persia have together played an essential role 
in history, and their co- 0 [)eration, even though largely unconscious, has been 
more important than their conflicts. Nor is the difference in the cultures of 
the two so profound as it might seem. 

I'rue, these contrasts are at first sight formidable. Persia is a small 
country and India a vast subcontinent ; Persia relatively homogeneous, India 
an amalgam of numerous races and languages ; Persia a severe, limited 
country, where the high altitude, harsh desert and stimulating sunshine, the 
somewhat scanty and scattered population, and various other and sundry 
climatic, geographical, and cultural features have in the past compelled men 
to intense activity. These conditions find complementary expression in the 
art of the country : lucid, precise, brilliant, imaginative, with ever an emphasis 
on pure form. 

In all these respects India presents a striking contrast. Where Persia is 
meagre and limited, India is rich, varied, and prolific. The incredible pro- 
fusion of its life has expressed itself in a varied and luxuriant culture. The con- 
centration and simplicity of Persian art and thought contrast sharply with the 
wealth of ideas and institutions in India. Where Persia is objective and 
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rational, India is immersed in subtle speculation, frequently tinged with 
melancholy; where Persia has expressed herself in action, India has sought 
reality through contemplation. It was India’s destiny to know creative 
discovery in the realm of the spirit and to give moving expression to it 
in image and symbol, while Persia forged ideas into objects. 

The Persian genius was more eclectic than that of India. She was an 
organizing and synthesizing as well as originating power, and she was the 
clearing house of many cultures : Mesopotamian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Central Asian, and Far Eastern, as well as Indian. 
From these she welcomed contributions, and upon their ideas and inventions 
she was often able to impose a common form. 

Many of these contrasts are symmetrical and define complementary quali- 
ties that arc always to be found united in the supremest expressions of civiliza- 
tion. From their very nature Persia and India were destined to profitable 
co-operation wherever the fundamental interests of the two peoples could find 
free expression untrammelled by war and politics. Contact once founded, 
civilization was certain to be mutually enriched in many ways. 

Essential contacts were apparently initiated in prehistoric times. The 
challenging problem of the emergence of civilization is still enveloped in 
considerable obscurity, although recent archaeological work in Persia and 
Mesopotamia are bringing us nearer to a solution. But it is clear that a 
sophisticated civilization appeared on the Iranian plateau before it did on the 
Indian subcontinent, and Sir Arthur Keith has advanced the bold theory that 
it was invaders of Iran who organized out of the primitive populations of 
India the astonishing early civilizations of Harapa and Mohenjodaro, which 
reached their apogee shortly after the beginning of the third millennium b.c.^ 

As soon as India attained a definite cultural status, we find her influence 
extending westward. Seals found at Ur, Tello, and Susa attest a direct con- 
tact that was already evident from the striking similarity of many features of 
the civilization of both places. The bull motive, so early and so important in 
Indian art and religion, penetrates along the southern coast of Persia clear up 
to Fars, as Sir Aurel Stein has recently proved while the winged bull of the 
famous Nihavand cup of the Boston Museum® is but a belated echo of the 
Mohenjodaro “ unicorn.” Further archaeological investigations are certain to 
reveal other vital connections between the two regions. 

But we are not on sure historical ground until the times of the Achac- 
menid kings, when we know, from the recently discovered boundary plates of 
Darius, that his empire extended to Sind and the Indus. The city Brahmani- 
dam, which was founded then by Achaemenid Persians, existed as late as the 
eighth century. Alexander’s conquest swept into India many Persian ideas 
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and influences. A Greco-Persian empire dominating the world was his dream. 
The Alexandrian contacts were in some degree maintained, and we read of 
an alliance between Chandragupta and Nicator. Again, in Parthian times 
there was even more contact, as we know from the witness of the coinage. 
Parthian kings ruled in upper India, and their expeditions followed down the 
Ganges even to lands beyond. Again, the East-West passages, that under 
the Parthians carried the silk trade between China and Rome, carried also 
in each direction many a precious cargo from India, intellectual and religious, 
as well as material. 

By late Parthian times, at least, Buddhism had |)enetrated well into Iran, 
and the remains of a great monastery with remnants of mural paintings quite in 
the Buddhist style^ were discovered at Kuh-i-Khwaja in Seistan by Sir Aurel 
Stein. There are a number of Chinese documentary references to Buddhist 
temples in north-east Persia and in the vicinity of Bukhara and Samarqand 
they seem to have been in active use down to early Islamic times.^ 

In Sasanian times, Bahram Gur, according to Tabari, made a journey to 
India (42 1-442), and on returning to Persia he brought with him twelve thousand 
musicians, dancers, craftsmen, and other artists. Chosroes I. (531-571) is 
reputed to have made an expedition to India, and it is well established that 
his empire extended to the Indus, while Persian merchant ships so commonly 
reached Ceylon that some historians assumed that Ceylon had become Persian 
territory.^ Shapur II. had an Indian physician. P'rom India Chosroes 
received a copy of the famous animal stories of the Kalila wa Dimna. Chess 
was imported at this time. Pulakesin, King of Maharashtra, sent an embassy 
to Chosroes II. in 625 with many presents/^ The Scythian invasion brought 
in other Iranian influences, for the Scyths were of Iranian stock and language 
while their animal art in particular is truly Iranian. The beautiful sculptural 
reliefs of Taq-i-Bostan and many of the famous Sasanian gold and silver plates 
show marked Indian influences, and some are almost purely Indian. There is 
plenty of evidence that a very lively sea trade between Persia and India was 
carried on from the earliest times, ^ despite the difficulties presented by the 
bleak and inhospitable coast. 

The cultures of Iran and India interpenetrated and overlapped in Afghani- 
stan and Central Asia, and it is known from recently discovered Coptic docu- 
ments in the Fayoum that Mani spent some time in India and there appro- 
priated Buddhistic elements for his famous heresy. How far Buddhism was 
able to make its way in Persia in spite of a hostile environment is not known ; 
h is a matter upon which scholars eagerly await more data. Buddhistic 
elements in Western Persia, at least, must have been meagre, for the powerful 
Zoroastrian clergy resented the intrusion of alien religions in the later Sasanian 
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empire, and individuals owing allegiance to any other god but Ahura Mazda 
or his vice-regent, the King of Kings, were challenged, forbidden, and perse- 
cuted. This policy had a political basis. The Sasanian kings were by their 
own witness fearful of political complications arising from subjects owing any 
kind of allegiance to alien authority, spiritual or political. 

But Buddhism certainly did make its way in the eastern provinces, as the 
Kuh-i-Khwaja monastery shows. And as the Buddhist mission passed on its 
errand of mercy and enlightenment to the Far East, it was for several thousand 
miles in Iranian territory or in lands peopled with Iranian stock. The Iranian 
culture of these regions, which was refreshed and sustained by the contacts 
with the civilization of the central plateau, contributed many elements to 
Buddhism, while the latter, with its stupas, monasteries, and victory columns, 
left a permanent mark on the architecture of the entire region, which later 
contributed its quota to the development of Persian architecture of Islamic times. 

In Afghanistan in particular the Buddhism of India united with the 
established Sasanian culture so completely that M. Grousset feels warranted 
in speaking of a Sasano-Buddhist civilization.^^ Certain it is that many 
Sasanian Persians were converted to Buddhism, but at the same time retained 
many of their original customs and ideas. 

The contacts which were initiated in Sasanian times were renewed in 
a rather brutal way with the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazna and continued, 
as is well known, in various forms down to the eighteenth century. Although 
most of the Invaders were of Turk! or Mongol stock, and their indigenous 
culture was meagre, they moved always through Iranian territory, and 
nearly all their culture and technique, aside from their methods of warfare, were 
largely Persian. Conquerors like Babur were thoroughly imbued with all the 
graces of Persian civilization. Akbar’s mother was Persian, as was also Nur 
Mahall, the able and justly famous wife of fahangir. The Moguls brought 
with them Persian administrators, jurists, financiers, theologians, artists, and 
architects, and thus in a way established a valuable connection between the 
cultures of the two regions. 

In the long history of these various relations between India and Pei*sia, 
architecture has received but scant attention, yet it should be most revealing, 
for architecture was ever the mistress art. By its very nature it conserves 
the traditions and records the practices and preferences, the capacities and 
ideals of a people more adequately and certainly more permanently than any 
other agency. The culture of neither country can be fully intelligible until 
we understand the architecture of each more thoroughly, especially in their 
relations to each other. 

India has produced an architecture of great magnificence, of rich variety, 
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and high seriousness. It has often been wrought with exemplary skill both in 
construction and ornamentation ; it has a marked individuality and frequently 
profound emotional power. Incontestably it forms one of the world’s great 
styles, lo Persia we owe extremely ingenious constructional methods, 
especially of dome and vault construction, out of which have been created 
monuments that are often of quite extraordinary beauty, marked by a noble 
monumentality, simplicity of mass, encrusted with dazzling ornament that has 
never been surpassed. Both countries are responsible for ideas that have 
profoundly influenced architectural history, yet neither is properly understood. 
In this respect India has fared better than Persia. 

Thanks to the labours of P'ergusson, Cunningham, Burgess, Griffiths, 
and Marshall, as well as to the Archa'ological Survey of India, the principal 
monuments have been well presented. Havell made a valuable contribution 
in emphasizing the dependence of Indian architecture on its cultural back- 
ground, of which it is often a specific and eloquent expression, and 
Coomaraswamy has thrown precious light on its early development by his 
acute studies of ancient documents and terminology.^^ Yet despite these 
and Fergusson’s still impressive work, an adequate history of Indian archi- 
tecture has yet to be written, for monuments and records are missing for 
several critical periods, especially between the eighth and eleventh centuries, 
and a serious investigation of the evolution of styles is still wanting. 

Of the architecture of Persia we know far less. Although a number 
of admirable works have appeared relating to Iranian architecture, of 
which those by Sarre’^ and Diez^'’ are outstanding, and although it is 
quite the fashion to speak familiarly of Persian architecture, it is in fact far 
less known than the architecture of India. Not lo per cent, of the 
monuments of Persia have been even cursorily published, and literally 
hundreds of interesting and beautiful buildings await but the briefest citation, 
A formidable obstacle, religious fanaticism, has until recently prevented all 
entry by Europeans into the mosques and shrines, which are by far the most 
important structures standing. Under the enlightened and progressive rule 
of Riza Shah Pahlevi, however, this difficulty has largely been removed, and 
in 1929 a systematic survey of the architecture of Persia was initiated, which 
is now being vigorously carried forward by the American Institute for Persian 
Art and Archaeology. Since 1929 the Department of Antiquities in Iran, 
under the direction of M. Andr6 Godard, has been gathering much valuable 
material concerning Persian architecture, and M. Godard has made many 
important discoveries and studies, of which turther publication is awaited 
with greatest interest. The results have already been most surprising, and a 
wealth of magnificent and totally unsuspected monuments, especially of the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, to say nothing of the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
have been brought to light, that put a new aspect on the history of architec- 
ture in Western Asia and Persia’s role therein, and show that to the master 
builders of Persia the world owes some of its greatest masterpieces. 

Valuable light has been thrown on the important and little known 
architecture of Turkestan, an essential link between the architecture of Persia 
and that of Mogul India, without which the latter cannot be understood, by 
the recently published work of Dr. E. Cohn-Wiener, which is so admirably 
documented and illustrated.^^ 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the important 
relation between the architecture of the two countries has never been 
properly defined, and dogma and speculation have for the most part had the 
field to themselves. 

Of course, a great deal of the architecture of both countries is without the 
circuit of any effective interchange. There is only the vaguest evidence of 
Iranian influence on the great stupas, and it is useless to look for any influence 
they may have exercised in Persia. In late Sasanian times there was, perhaps, 
an interchange in the Eastern Iranian territories, and Professor Diez thinks that 
the Zoroastrian fire temple, with its dome set on four columns and open on 
all four sides, was the effective influence in the lightening of the stupas by 
the subsequent building of great interior chambers.^^ 

In general, the architecture of India has been thought of as self-originating 
and self-contained, a challenging exception to the rule that there is no such 
thing, although Fergusson and others long ago suggested that the sources of 
the Islamic architecture of India, like the religion which inspired much of it 
and the conquerors for whom it was built, must be sought for in Persia and 
Turkestan. Yet even this has been unreservedly, not to say vehemently, 
denied by Havell, who contended that even the Mogul architecture of India is 
wholly Indian in all its ways, and that if it shows any resemblance to the 
architecture of other lands, it is because the latter is merely a copy of 
Indian originals, or at least based on Indian principles.^® This thesis could 
not be effectively challenged or even seriously examined so long as our know- 
ledge of the architecture of Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkestan was so 
meagre, but now it can be shown that, at least from the beginning of the Islamic 
invasions down through Mogul times, the architecture of Persia played an 
inspiring and creative role in India, while in her turn India had imparted to 
Persia certain conceptions that were fundamental to her architecture and 
which she in turn developed and transmitted to the West. Of these, the 
pointed arch is, measured by its consequence, the most important. 

As to the prio-'ity of the pointed arch in India, there cannot be two 
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opinions. It first appears in the sun windows of the Buddhist caves and 
Buddhist niches which are found in many places several centuries before 
Christ. It is important to note, however, that the original Buddhist arch is 
not, strictly speaking, structurally satisfactory. It is an ogee arch, the peak of 
which is elevated to a sharp point, suitable to the representation of a leaf or a 
flame, but this is not a practical construction. A framework of bamboo might 
easily take this form, but nothing in brick or stone if it had to carry any real 
load, for the point of reversal of the arch has a fatal structural weakness. This, 
of course, was no deficiency in India, where the primary interest was symbolic 
and where the early representations are wholly pictorial, being hewn out of 
the solid rock or designated in drawing or carving. 

That Islam had derived the pointed arch from India was first and most 
emphatically affirmed by Havell,^^ but while this conclusion is true, the reasons 
given were not convincing, and the thesis failed to meet with acceptance. 
Mr. Havell speaks of the Buddhist monasteries in Western Persia, with their 
conspicuous row of Buddha niches, which, on the advent of Islam, were aban- 
doned, the images being destroyed, leaving empty arched recesses which sug- 
gested a new and interesting form to a young religion whose iconography was 
in the making.^ But the site of no Buddhist monastery has yet been located 
in Western Persia, nor has any document concerning such an establishment in 
this region yet been published. 

If the pointed arch was transmitted from India to Persia, it was by another 
route and a quite different process, as is shown by the fact that the pointed 
arch had already been adopted in the Western world before the advent of 
Buddhism there. The arches of Qasr ibn Wardan in Syria (561 to 564) 
have been carefully re-examined and measured by Captain Creswell, who sup- 
ports Butler’s original statement that here we have a true pointed arch, 
although an extremely cautious one. The arches are struck from two centres 
that are approximately one-tenth of the span apart. 

If these arches may be regarded merely as a tentative experiment or a 
device adopted for some mechanical reason, and not really beholden to Indian 
models, we have nevertheless conclusive proof of the familiarity with the 
Indian form of arch in Sasanian Persia in the clearly drawn elevation of a 
domed and columnar structure engraved on a Sasanian bronze salver in the 
Staatliche Museen in Berlin.^^ This arch could have been transmitted to 
Persia in various ways. The contact with Buddhism all through East Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the provinces of Persia in South Central Asia had been con- 
stant for centuries. Travellers, merchants, soldiers, officials must have had 
constantly before them this typical Buddhist form in the many Buddhist 
structures that were scattered throughout the East Iranian provinces and along 
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the principal routes that connected Persia and the Far East. Moreover, the 
form could be transmitted by the little portable stucco shrines-^ as well as 
temple banners which the faithful carried with them. 

Again, there was a fundamental kinship in religious idea between 
Buddhism and Zoroastrianism. The shape of the Buddhist arch may have 
reflected originally the outline of the leaf of the pipal tree under which Buddha 
received his enlightenment, but the shape was synchronized with that of the 
flaming halo, which better signalizes the enlightenment. It was, however, on 
a sacred flame that the attention and reverence of the Zoroastrian worshippers 
were concentrated, and religions have ever welcomed confirmation of their own 
tenets in the dogmas of other cults. In the Buddhist-Sasanian mingling that 
took place In Seistan, Afghanistan, and Turkestan, this common reverence 
for the flame must certainly have been a fruitful point of contact and 
have suggested a definite form for the envisagement of the sacred fire of 
Zoroastrianism. 

The presentation of the structure on the Berlin salver is so precise that 
it must represent not merely a building to the eye of fancy alone, but rather 
the record, however schematic, of an actual structure. The portal is drawn 
in the form of the typical Buddhist pointed arch, revealing the sacred altar 
within. 

In the form in which Buddhism presented it, the pointed arch had no 
future as a structural entity. It was the practical building genius of the 
Persians that launched the form as a transmissible motive in the history of 
architecture. For aesthetic reasons, tilso, Persian builders were apparently 
ready to welcome this new form. The elliptical arch which they had used in 
late Sasanian times was not in itself an attractive shape and had apparently 
been adopted for mechanical reasons only. A literal copying of the Indian 
form in stone or brick as a structural unit was impossible. Where the form 
had been used in India, as is represented in a number of the cave entrances, 
the pointed form takes almost the place of a moulding or a projection which 
owes its security to the round arch which backs it and to which it is firmly 
attached. This solution was evidently not acceptable to the Persian architects, 
but the shape gave them an ideal and a goal, and they found that, by striking 
the curvature of the sides from two centres, they approximated the Buddhist 
form and at the same time secured proper structural strength. 

But Persian architecture never forgot this original inspiration, and from 
Sasanian days almost to the present we find Persian architects working by 
various devices to retain the ogee form of the Buddhist arch. Nearly all the 
great pointed arch portals in Persia show a peak that has been definitely 
lifted above the normal curvature of the arch. 
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It is significant that this tendency is more marked in the East than in the 
West, and in those regions that are nearest to Buddhist monuments and 
Buddhist influence this feature is most conspicuous. A striking example is to 
be seen in the great portal to the sanctuary in the Masjid-i-Gauhar Shad in 
Mashad. The general form of this arch is quite Buddhistic and the pro- 
portions suggest the Buddhist arch. It is, in the first place, wider at the 
springing than at the base, and, in the second place, the peak is lifted above 
the normal centre of the arch by a total distance of several feet. 'I'he weak- 
ness that is thereby invited is provided for by a thick construction behind as 
well as below the peak (Fig. i). 

The Buddhist niche was also presented in the form of a trefoil arch, and 
this likewise appears in Persia as a confirming witness of the transmission of 
the simpler form. This trefoil, which is really only tlie compound aureole 
that shines back of the shoulders and head of the Buddha, is almost certainly 
of Indian derivation. There are no independent structural or iconographical 
motives that would have suggested its development in the West, while it was 
common in India from a very early date. It appears at Gandhara in the 
first century and at Nalanda a little later, and later still at Martand in the 
eighth century and on the Siva temple at Payar in the tenth century. 
Examples could be easily multiplied. It is notable that the form was especi- 
ally common in Kashmir, which was always in close contact with Persia, and 
is conspicuous in the grottos of Bamiyan. It could also have been trans- 
mitted by the portable shrines. In Persia it is to be found in the oldest parts 
of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Isfahan, which probably date in the eleventh century. 
This form may of course be of only structural intent, designed to relieve the 
pressure on the peak of the arch, but it is thin and exerts very little force and 
an iconographic motive is at least equally probable (Fig. A). The Persian 
builders saw no way to make the trefoil arch a structural unit, and .so it is 
presented as a decorative facing on the true, functional arch. It occurs again 
in carved bronzes of the twelfth century, where we have a seated figure 
in the trefoil niche astonishingly like some of those of centuries earlier (Fig. B). 

The pointed arch was promptly adopted by Islam, which, like Zoroas- 
trianism, found it iconographically congenial, for the Prophet himself had early 
used the symbol of the light in the niche as an illumination from heaven 
(Sura 24, Vers 35).^^ That early Islamic theology was able to find a kinship 
with the light or fire notion that had played such an important part in 
Zoroastrianism and Buddhism must have helped commend Lslam to its 
Eastern converts, and made it seem to them less strange. 

One of the most interesting inventions in the whole history of architecture 
was the transverse vault. To cover large areas with a permanent material 
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like brick and stone was in itself a difficult problem, and one which baffled the 
Romanesque architects for a long while ; but the solution of the plain tunnel 
vault, mechanically sound, was aesthetically and practically unsatisfactory. 
No safe way of piercing the vault for windows was known. Hence what 
light entered was at low levels, an arrangement which was both inefficient and 
disagreeable. The breaking up of a long tunnel vault by a series of cross- 
vaults at right angles was a happy solution, for it permitted piercing the 
walls at the end of each of these cross-vaults with windows, thus intro^ 
ducing abundant illumination at a high level. 

Credit for this solution is by common consent given to the Persians, and 
the Sasanian examples in Persia are clearly the first instances of this construc- 
tion in the permanent material. It seems generally to have been overlooked 
that the idea and principles of this construction were already well known in 
India, and that by the first century b.c., as we know from perfectly clear 
representations on some of the early sculpture, such as the Bodh Gaya 
railings, which date from loo b.c., the principle is perfectly set forth.^^ 
There were sufficient relations between Persia and India for the idea to 
have been appropriated in early Sasanian times. Once more India provides 
the idea and the suggestion, Persia the practical engineering resourcefulness 
which translates it into a monumental reality. 

There is another feature of Persian architecture which it may ultimately 
have owed to India. The octagonal form in building is not altogether con- 
venient, but it has certain structural advantages, and permits a very digni- 
fied monumental treatment. The octagonal form of such buildings as the 
Taj Mahal was anticipated by many centuries in Persia. The palace of the 
Khalif el Muti, built in the tenth century in Baghdad, was on an octagonal plan, 
as is a great stone and brick structure of the twelfth century, the Jebel-i- 
Sang, still standing in Kerman (Fig. 2). The Gulpaigan mosque makes 
the utmost of the octagonal dome base (Fig. 3). The mausoleum of Uljaitu at 
Sultaniya (F'ig. 4), one of the most magnificent structures ever built in Persia, 
is octagonal, as are other contemporary mausoleums in Kum and Isfahan. 
Uzun Hasan built an octagonal palace near Tabriz in the fifteenth century 
that quite dazzled European visitors, while the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries saw new types developed, such as the. beautiful octagonal domed 
shrines at Mashad (Khwaja Rabbi), Nishapur (Gadam Gar) (Fig. 5), and 
Gulpaigan. But we do not hear of octagonal buildings in Achaemenid or 
Sasanian times, which would suggest that the form was not indigenous to 
Persia. It was, however, characteristic of Indian architecture, and although 
we can point to no early monuments in this form, the Silpa Sastras speci- 
fically commends the octagonal plan as especially sacred. Once more it is a 
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religious idea that has created the form and given it value. At present there 
is no suggestion as to how this idea of the octagonal structure may have 
passed into Persia. We can only suggest that such a transmission is not only 
possible but probable, and leave the decision to future research. 

In short, India has proposed and Persia disposed, but what India 
gave she received back again in a new form that enabled her to pass to fresh 
architectural triumphs. 

For her profound religious beliefs India needed and sought for various 
embodiments, and the very intensity and sincerity of her conviction conferred 
upon the symbols she chose authority and significance. But these expressions, 
even when they took monumental form, were not purely architectural in its 
truest meaning. The great stupas belong almost to the realm of sculpture. 
They are like colossal monoliths carved with imagination and splendour that 
make them unique in monumental art, and perhaps by the very fact that they 
are solid stone — as were the great Chaitya halls and temples such as those at 
Ellora — gave them a sense of timelessness that comported well with their 
religious meaning. But they are not things builded or constructed, and they 
could have no future in the world of art until they could be translated 
into actual, practical structures. Some of them never could be, and remain 
peculiar to India. Others were, and this was Persia’s great service to India 
and the world, that she translated the symbols and images of India’s faiths 
into such forms as could be reproduced and transmitted. 

Persia, for all her poetic mysticism, has by the very nature of her con- 
ditions of life been forced to practicality and ingenuity. The scarcity of 
timber has been the necessitous mother of many fertile structural inventions, 
particularly in brick. By this fortunate conjunction of capacities and interests, 
the vision of India has been made reed and substantial by the technique 
of Persia, and religious convictions have received a kind of embodiment that 
has made them transmissible and given them universality. 

But although Persia has received richly at the hands of India and has in 
a sense co-operated with her in the creation of significant forms, Persia has 
not been slow in returning the debt, and her greatest gift to India has been 
certain structural principles, which among other things made possible the 
realization of the great mediaeval domed structures for which India is justly 
famous. 

It is not impossible that the dome idea, too, originally came from India, 
since we find the dome form an early feature of Buddhist iconography. But 
domes on a large scale were known in Mesopotamia and Assyria a full 
millennium before Buddhism, and in Persia there was a practical need and per- 
haps also further instructive antecedents in the great tent structures which 
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were developed by the nomads of Central Asia. Yet India made her con- 
tribution to the history of the dome, and the peculiar bulbous dome, which was 
so common in Persia after the fifteenth century and which spread to other 
parts of the world, certainly appeared in form at leeist first in India — for 
example, at Ajanta in the domed canopies of the Chaitya XIX. and XXVI. 
None appear in Persia, however, until long after the Mongol invasions, and 
if the idea of a bulbous dome did come from India, it was probably via 
the Central Asiatic route and the Buddhist structures and representations 
that remained there. In any case, it was only the form that India imparted, 
as these early representations are not in the least structural. But it was an 
idea that suggested the structure and which was in a very real sense its 
origin. 

Wooden domes composed of planks attached to umbrella-like ribs of 
bent bamboo were no doubt common in India in early times as some of the 
sculptures indicate, and there were buildings which were no doubt crowned with 
dome-like looking structures. But no true brick or stone domes are known 
or even indicated in India until long after influences from Persia had shown 
themselves effective there. The original ^ind typical Indian dome is sup[)ortcd 
by a series of corbels projecting inward in successive layers until they join at 
the peak, where a keystone prevents the final course from falling inward. 
But these corbels extend outward almost as much as inward and their weight 
is balanced on the walls or columns that bear them. In such constructions 
the voids are relatively slight and the solids truly monstrous. A dome-like 
form has been secured, but it is more like something hollowed out of a single 
block than a real construction. The dome that is formed by a succession of 
stone beams across the angles until the opening is small enough to be closed 
by a single slab is equally remote from true dome construction. In all these 
cases the weight is carried downwards in a straight line, and they remain 
examples of post and lintel construction. 

The true dome is constructed on the wholly different principle of radiating 
arches, by which the pressures are transmitted in curving and oblique lines, 
which is quite another matter and permits a building of relatively light and 
thin-shelled domes of vast size as well as great and varied beauty of contour. 
But the hemispherical dome presents another problem, one that quite baffled 
the efforts of the Romans, mighty builders that they were, and that is, how a 
circular dome can be placed on a square plan — how the sphere of the dome 
can be combined with the cube of the space below. These shapes do not fit 
and can only touch at a few points, structurally wholly insufficient, and 
aesthetically even more impossible. Domes can be set on circular drums or 
colonnades, bui this is an evasion of the problem. Circular buildings are in- 
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convenient and unsatisfactory. Even if we place the dome on circular walls 
or columns within a rectangular building we shall have created awkward and 
useless spaces within and will have surrendered the superb and moving beauty 
that emerges from a natural and coherent union between such contrasting 
forms as the sphere and cube, which is indeed one of the triumphs of archi- 
tecture. 

It is to the architects of Persia that we owe the solution that was subse- 
quently adopted in all the true domes built in India. This solution consists 
in interposing a third zone between the square chamber below and the round 
dome above, called the zone of transition. This zone, by means of little 
arches or bridges, called squinches, thrown across the corners of the square 
chamber below, transforms it at a higher level into an octagon, and then where 
necessary similarly reduces the angles of the octagon, making it sixteen sided, 
which in form is so near to that of a circle that the slight residual angularities 
are easily masked. There are many forms of squinches, but the principle is 
the same, an arch across the corners which are thus brought out to meet the 
circle of the drum. 

This solution first appears in the Seisanian palace of Sarvistan in the 
middle of the fourth century, and was from then on richly developed and 
widely disseminated throughout Armenia, Syria, P)yzantium, reaching Europe 
as well as Central Asia. The form culminates in the Uawazdah Imam of 
Yazd (1037), the Masjid-i-Jami‘ of Isfahan (10S0-1088), of Kazvin (1113), of 
Gulpaigan (1104-1118), and of Ardistan (1155), the domes of which are 
mediated by squinches that are the most magnificent known. 

How superior the Persian dome system is to the original method of dome 
building in India is easily shown by any comparison of the characteristic 
examples in the two countries. The dome of the porch of Ililal Khan Oazi’s 
mosque in Dholka, near yXhmedabad, dated 1333, is the type that results Irom 
the Indian principles of dome construction. Seen from the outside, it is 
hardly more than an awkward, conical mass.~‘‘ Even the handsome dome at 
P'unah, near Ciujerat, is constructed by the corbelling method, and cannot 
compare in beauty of form with the superb Seljuq domes of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Persia. 

The Persian principle of dome construction gradually spread to other 
parts of the world. It was standard in all the cities of Turkestan, where 
Persian culture, which had been dominant in Ackemenid and Sasanian times, 
was again renewed under the Samanids in the tenth century, and it was 
primarily from this region, as Fergusson long ago suggested, that the charac- 
teristic forms of the early Islamic architecture of India were introduced, a fact 
that can be promptly established by the most elementary comparison of the 
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architecture of the two regions. All of the great free-standing domes of 
mediaeval India are built on constructional principles that were worked out 
and applied in hundreds of structures in Persia centuries before they appeared 
in India. 

By the fifteenth century true Persian domes were being built in various 
parts of India. The Great Mausoleum of Darya Khan at Ahmedabad 
{c. 1453P follows in general proportion and in width of the zone of transition 
the Mosque of Gulpaigan, which was built at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and the conical squinches with concentric semicircular courses like 
those of the Ala Darwaza in Delhi (r. a.d. i3Ii)2« arc in every essential 
like squinches of a tomb at Kasan which was built in 1340-41 (Fig. 8),^^ 
and which had antecedents in Persia proper such as in the little mosque at 
Mchmeh, and which in principle go back to the squinches of Sarvistan and 
Firuzabad of Sasanian times. P'urthcrmore, squinches almost identical with 
those at Delhi and Kasan, but at least as old as the twelfth century, were 
recently discovered by M. Hackin in Afghanistan, near Bamiyan. 

For the dome contour and the more developed squinch forms of the 
Mosque of Alif Khan at Dholka, there are literally scores of antecedents in 
both Turkestan and Persia, (tarlier by two centuries or more. The simpler 
form of squinch which preceded these at Dholka and Ahmedabad is to be 
found in the Jami Masjid at Mandu (Fig. 9), which in turn follows closely on 
numerous earlier models in Persia, and in fact is hardly distinguishable from 
some squinches in the first small dome on the west side of the sanctuary of the 
Masjid-i-Jami‘ at Ardistan (P ig. 7), which was finished in 1158, a form which 
first appears in the Persian mosque at Kilwa, built about 875 (P"ig. 6), and 
the contemporary Masjid-i-Jami* of Shiraz. 

But it is in the Gol Gumbaz of Bijapur that we sec the greatest triumph of 
Indian, and indirectly Persian, dome building (Fig. 10). This is architecturally 
a supreme creation, the world’s largest dome, if measured by the enclosed space, 
and one of the bt*st constructed measured by any standard. The sphere of 
the Pantheon dome is larger, but it sets on circular walls, and hence involves 
no special problem. But there is no dome anywhere set over a square chamber 
that approaches in size the masterpiece of Bijapur. The essential element in 
its construction, which has been so enthusiastically admired, is the reduction 
of the square by means of what, from one point of view might be regarded as 
huge, interlocking squinches, and from another, as a system of intersecting 
ribs. For it is the great arched ribs cutting across the corners in a succession 
of intersecting planes that reduce the summit of the vast square to a circle 
(Fig. 11). 

Even a superficial study of Persian architecture shows that since the 
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twelfth century this has been one of the commonest methods of dome con- 
struction in Persia, superseding entirely, by the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the earlier squinch types. Ingenious as it is, the mechanical 
scheme is relatively simple, once thought out, and, as a scheme, is presented 
in its entirety by some of the ribbed vaults of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Isfahan, 
some of which seem to date from the ninth century, and none of which are 
later than the last quarter of the eleventh century (Fig. 12). It appears again 
in small scale in one of the little domes of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ of Ardistan, and 
on a greater scale in the Masjid Gauhar Shad in Mashad, dated 1418, and the 
Masjid-i-Shah in Isfahan, which dates from about 1600. The domes of city 
gates, caravanserai, bazaars, baths, and private dwellings, and the half domes 
of most monumental portals, are everywhere in Persia constructed on this 
principle (Figs. 13, 14). The number of large buildings which use this 
scheme still standing in Persia runs into the hundreds, and small ones are 
uncountable. 

But nowhere in Persia has this idea been carried out with such boldness 
as at Bijapur, and in this glorious dome we have a dramatic demonstration of 
the advantages that come from the sharing of artistic and technical resources. 
India had an ancient admiration for the dome, but India herself devised no 
scheme for the construction of a great dome ovetr a square chamber. Yet it 
was India’s love of grandeur and her ambitious imagination, and her resources 
in money and skilled labour, that carried to their supremest fulfilment these 
constructional ideas that were derived from Persia. 

There are other features of the Gol Gumbaz that hark back to Persian 
originals and further emphasize the derivative character of its essential 
elements. Its points of similarity with the Mausoleum of Ismail the Samanid, 
a Persian structure built in Bokhara at the beginning of the tenth century, arc 
too numerous and too fundamental to be accidental (Fig. 1 5).^* In both we have 
the same square chamber, of the same proportions ; in both, the same arched 
portal similarly placed and of similar contour and proportions. Around the 
upper part, the same arcaded gallery in both, and in both the round corner 
columns or turrets. Both have five domes, and the contours are again very 
close. When wc recall that this Tomb of Ismail and buildings derived from 
it must have been known for many centuries to all the principal invaders and 
travellers from Turkestan to India, there can be no doubt left of the essential 
dependence of the Gol Gumbaz on models of this type. The claim advanced 
by Mr. Havell,*^**^ without the support of any published evidence, that this 
design of the Gol Gumbaz was wholly and originally Indian, was apparently 
intended as a compliment to India. Is it not an even greater compliment 
that Indian builders were sufficiently sincere and open-minded to appro- 
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priate excellence wherever found which could assist them in carrying out their 
own genuinely great conception ? 

Other structural and decorative forms, less important, were transmitted to 
India almost intact. Although the cusped arch was probably originally of 
Indian inspiration, it was early developed in Central Asia at Mashad-i-Misrian 
(tenth century), and there combined with other elements, giving rise to 
ensembles that were closely copied in India. For example, the portal with 
cusped arches, with large disks in the spandrels, in the dome of Safed Bulan 
(twelfth century) (Fig. i8), is repeated with surprising fidelity in the mauso- 
leum of ‘All Shahi Pir-Ki Masjid at Bijapur (sixteenth century) (Fig. 17). 

Although the idea of the minaret may have originated in India, the 
actual structures there to-day have their Persian prototypes. The most mag- 
nificent tower in India and surely one of the world’s finest is the Outb Minar 
in Delhi, built about 1190. The structural essentials of this and other 
minarets or towers of victory, as many of them certainly were, are to be found 
in the curious ground plan, which shows radiating stellate fianges, or some- 
times semicircular projections, which in elevation give a very rich effect of a 
cluster of columns or ribs. In the Outb Minar these alternate. The shaft 
generally tapers, and is divided into horizontal zones or bands of great rich- 
ness. Long before the Outb Minar was built, scores of these superb towers 
arose in Persia, where, despite the combined efforts of earthquake and human 
vandalism, many still remain. Some of them are funeral towers, some watch- 
towers perhaps, and others seem to be victory towers, although quite a 
number of them were originally minarets. 

The matchless towers of victory at Ghazna of Mahmud and Masud III., 
which date from the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century, 
are sometimes thought to show Indian authorship; but no antecedent or 
contemporary monuments of the kind are known in India, while the ornament 
shows that both buildings are purely Islamic. 

At Damghan there are four, all of the eleventh century : two round 
towers, Pir-i-Alamdar (1026) and the Chahil Dukhteran (1056), while the two 
minarets were built before 1 100. At Semnan is another minaret of the same 
date, and three of enormous height are in Isfahan — two of the eleventh 
century and one of the twelfth. Kashan and Gulpaigan have similar towers ; 
others are to be found in Usgend (early eleventh century), Sava (mo), 
Sabzewar (i 1 10), and Bokhara (i 121). Nor does this exhaust the list. 

As for the towers with the stellate flanges, the greatest of them, the 
colossal Gumbad-i-Kabus, 200 feet high, was finished in 1006, and was 
followed by a whole series of similar if lesser towers at Rayy, Damavand, 
Varamm, and Radkan. Some of these, especially those of East Persia, show 
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a striking resemblance to the Qutb Minar, such as the tower at Radkan 
near Kushan in Khorassan, and especially the tower of Kishmar, also in 
Khorassan, which, like the Qutb Minar, has the wedge-shaped flanges alter- 
nating with the cylindrical projections. How widespread the style was is 
shown by the handsome minaret of Jahar Kurgan in Turkestan, the nearest 
antecedent of the Qutb Minar. It has the same fluted structure, although not 
the prismatic flange. It is, however, girdled by a band of inscription at a 
considerable height from the ground in quite the same manner as its more 
famous derivative. Nearly all these monuments date from before T200, and 
prove that the monumental tower was indigenous to Persia and Turkestan 
and intrusive elsewhcre.^^ Yet the idea may originally have come from 
India, and the Asoka columns, which arc not part of any structure, but which 
exist in their own right as spectacular affirmations of authority rnd triumph, 
were sufficiently dramatic to be remembered and sufficiently handsome to 
arouse emulation. Various theories of their relation to the Persian monu- 
mental towers have been suggested, but the whole subject is still obscure. 
The Qutb Minar is one more building which owes much to Persian models, 
but it was enriched by Hindu ideas, and a distinctly new creation ensued 
which had unique merits of its own. The Qutb Minar is forty feet higher 
than any Persian minaret ; it is of more permanent material, and if, as seems 
to many, it tapers too much, there is consolation in the beautiful colour con- 
trasts. Once more Persia and India conspired to produce a masterpiece. 

The Persian contribution to Indian Islamic architecture extended down 


to innumerable details, ample proof of how complete the artistic invasion was 
at this time. Again, because of the insufficiency of published material, the 
Persian origin of much Mogul ornament and detail has been overlooked. 
The faience mosaic in the fort of Lahore has its precise antecedent in scores 
of Persian buildings, where it had been the chief decoration since the four- 
teenth century; while the polychrome stucco in the fort at Agra is so close to 
that of the earlier palace of the Chahil Sutun at Isfahan that they might have 
been the work of the same artist. The flower sprays that adorn so many 
buildings of Mogul times often copy with perfect fidelity the decorated silks 
of Isfahan, Kashan, Yazd, and Abianeh. Cable mouldings appear in Persia 
and in Balkh in the fifteenth century, and are not common in India until the 
seventeenth. The great recessed portal, which was in later times enriched by 
a cluster of stalactites, is Persian in origin ; while the amusing device of the 
porcelain niches, such as we find in the fort at Agra and other Indian build- 
goes back not merely to the palace of the Ali Kapu in Isfahan in the 
early seventeenth century or the mosque of Ardabil still earlier, but well into 
the fifteenth century, as we know from miniatures.^^ 
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Nor is the Persian contribution to Indian architecture in any way an 
isolated or surprising phenomenon. It is merely one instance of a veritable 
flood of artistic influences that flowed from Persia towards India after the 
Islamic invasions, and enriched many phases of Indian life in Mogul times. 
India was probably never indifferent to the garden, but it was apparently not 
until the time of Baber that gardening was taken seriously as an independent 
art, and great spaces, planned and embellished as a single highly organized 
whole, were carefully co-ordinated with architecture. Babers memoirs are 
decisive on this point, and he obviously felt that he was a pioneer in the 
gardening art in India, although Firoz Shah before him (1351-88) is credited 
with having built a hundred gardens. That Baber’s gardens were purely 
Persian is plain enough from his own words. One of them, indeed, was called 
the Chahil Sutun, a name in earlier use in Persia for a garden palace. Nor 
did the greatest Mogul gardens ever compete in extent and hardly in magnifi- 
cence with the vast Isfahan gardens of Sharistan and F'erahabad, to say nothing 
of the famous gardens of earlier times at Kazvin, Tabriz, Nishapur, and Shiraz. 

In short, Persian contributions in Mogul times to the arts of painting, 
textile design, carpet weaving and garden planning were decisive. Persian 
poets, calligraphers, illuminators, designers, weavers, indeed master-craftsmen 
of all kinds, thronged the courts of Akbar, Ilumayun, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, and if their work was soon acclimated and later in a certain degree 
submerged by the density and pressure of the surrounding Hindu culture, it 
remained an essential element in Indian civilization, and at the height of its 
power was responsible for many masterpieces.^® 

Meanwhile Indian contributions to Persian architecture continued to show 
in certain details, although the moment of fundamental inspiration had passed. 
The little arcaded niches above the entrance arch in such typically Persian 
mosques as that at Anau,®^ and the arched oanels that frame the portals, are 
they not, in some degree, the last reflection of the Buddha niches that surround 
the portals to the Chaitya Caves ? The use of panels and blind arcades was 
already well developed in Sasanian times, and such a motive can easily have 
two sources. They may or may not in themselves be related, but the 
monuments in which these panels and arcade arrangements are most con- 
spicuous are again, significantly enough, found in the East and in closest 
contact with Buddhist forms. The early Persian domes apparently were with- 
out finials, and the characteristic three-globe finial which tops so many domes 
in Persia is plainly of Indian origin, as Mr. Havell has shown. In Persia it 
is called ^a/sa, obviously the Indian kalasa,^'" Indian influence on Persian 
dome ornament shows on the lotus petal design on the dome of the Masjid 
Mir Chaqmak in Yazd (Fig. 16). In the eastern provinces of Persia, 
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and naturally in Afghanistan, decorative and structural elements from India 
play an important part down through the nineteenth century, while the 
prestige of the great domed mausoleums, of which the Taj was the most 
notable, quite likely reinforced the native Persian interests in such monun'ients ; 
and the very name of the shrine at Nishapur, Gadam-gah, the Pootprint (of 
the Prophet), is an evidence, as Diez has pointed oui,^ of Indian influence, 
for such shrines were common in India. Bui these later interchanges are 
more superficial than creative. 

These various interchanges of idea and form, of religious symbol and 
constructive technique, culminated in a supreme moment which must be seen 
as a co-operative creation, the most perfect expression of the combined genius 
of India and Persia. By common consent of architect and general public the 
Taj Mahal marks the crowning achievement of Indian architectuie and, many 
indeed think, of the whole world. Its glories have been so often recounted by 
poets, critics, and travellers, who have lavished on it their utmost resources of 
language, that there are no more words of praise to offer ; but the serious 
effort to fully comprehend is the sincerest homage, and the full significance of 
the Taj Mahal will not be revealed until we more clearly understand its origin 
and rescue it from sentimentality and various myths that so often cluster 
around a momentous creation. 

Its place in Indian life and indeed in the history of art and culture 
generally has been obscured by the myth which affirmed that this chef d'mev re 
was due to an Italian jeweller, named Veroneo. That such a tale, supported 
by no real evidence and utterly improbable on the face of it, could gain such 
wide currency in Europe is dreary evidence of the incorrigible arrogance of 
the West that has in the past so readily assumed that everything of supreme 
merit must of course be European in origin. This fantasy has already been 
devastated by Mr. Havell,'^^ and now belongs to the realm of bedtime stories. 
It would be well if the door could be locked against its return. 

What are the facts } Father Manrique, an Augustinian friar, writing 
some years after the event, claimed that a Portuguese missionary told him 
that Veroneo was the architect of the Taj Mahal, a suspiciously brief state- 
ment and one wholly unsupported by any other witness and to be found in no 
other record of any kind. Yet there were thoroughly competent Europeans 
like Tavernier and Bernier, interested in architecture, who were in Agra at 
he time, with far superior facilities for observations on such matters than 
Father Manrique could have claimed. Father Manrique’s accounts of various 
other matters, when critically examined, show that as an observer he was in- 
competent and untrustworthy. The story is, moreover, inherently unreasonable. 
Jewellers do not design great architectural monuments. Architecture is 
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neither a question of pretty designs nor delicate craftsmanship. How to com- 
pose the thousands of tons of stone and hold aloft in secure repose these 
mighty masses is a severely technical undertaking for which an itinerant 
jeweller could have no qualifications. Several documents exist giving us 
definitely the names of the builders and the principal workmen, all of whom 
were Asiatic, and whoever is really familiar with the architecture of Asia will 
find in every feature of style and every element of construction nothing but 
Asiatic influences. That Veroneo may have expressed some opinion at the 
time the designs were being considered is probable, and that luilian craftsmen 
may have executed some of the ornament is conceivable, although by no 
means necessary in view of the Persian antecedents of carved and inlaid 
marble, to say nothing of the faience, mosaic, and all the highly developed 
Persian textile ornament which supplied the models for many of the patterns 
that decorate the Taj Mahal. 

The documents name Ustad Isa, alternately of Shiraz and of Agra, as 
the chief architect.^^^ There is no contradiction in the two names. Ustad 
Isa, like many of his compatriots and colleagues, could easily have originally 
come from a Persian city, where he had lived and worked and established his 
reputation, and from whence he had been attracted to India by the great 
building activities of the Mogul emperors, and the cordial welcome and 
generous terms which they extended to the acknowledged masters from Persia. 

Hut that the chief architect was Persian would not itself make the Taj a 
Persian building. The Taj was built in India after the most painstaking con- 
sideration by an Indian patron. The transcendant passion which conceived 
it was Indian, and so was the extravagant ambition to achieve absolute per- 
fection. Such pouring out of wealth for a single monument is characteristic 
of the lavishness of India when great emotions and great hopes are stirred. 
The fundamental elements of the structure arc originally Indian. The dome 
itself, the five-dome scheme, the octagonal plan, to say nothing of the smaller 
details, are as old and characteristic of India as Buddhism. 

It is none the less out of the question that such a building could have been 
achieved in India alone. It is not quite in the spirit of India, which normally 
seeks a richer, more lavish expression. The simplicity of mass, the austere 
purity of contour, these had for centuries ample antecedents in Persia but few 
in India. The exquisitely exact logic of the plan, this also is more Persian 
than Indian, and the foundation principles which are embodied in the structure 
would probably have remained in the realm of symbols had it not been for the 
architectural genius of Persia by which they were translated into practical 
and artistic realities. The prolific splendour of Indian thought, its deep and 
exuberant emotion, its far-reaching imagination, its feeling for the absolu-c, 
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are all eloquently expressed in the Taj, but they are formed and disciplined by 
Persian reserve and lucidity. Its lofty tranquillity, its majestic setting— these 
also are Persia’s contributions ; the utter surrender to a great vision, the un- 
compromising resolution to achieve an ideal of perfection surpassing the 
world of fact — this was an inspiration from India. Persia and India merging 
their ancient traditions, pooling and exchanging their inherited resources, 
blending their marked but different talents, together achieved the impossible. 
Thus are the supreme moments of civilization attained. 

The Taj Mahal has been seen as a perfect expression of a profound 
passion, the most glorious monument to love that has ever been known. It 
ought also to be regarded as a monument to artistic and intellectual co-opera- 
tion, the profitable exchange of technique and ideas between kindred cultures, 
a proof that civilization is a common task, of which the progress depends upon 
sympathy and co-operation between allied peoples. 

Such a significant co-operation between two great cultures, one inspiring, 
the other realizing, calls for much further research and elucidation. It has 
been a significant and beneficent force in the world’s history concerning which 
we urgently need to know more. Further archaeological research on the 
innumerable rich and promising sites in both countries is essential. Docu- 
mentary research, photographic and architectural surveys, must be completed. 

There are other ways in which this long and fruitful co-operation can be 
set forth. If the Infinite treasures of Asiatic art that arc now scattered like 
the leaves of some precious book throughout public and private collections 
could only be rationally assembled in special museums, the essential unity and 
integrity of Asiatic art would be dramatically revealed, and a new chapter in 
the history of culture opened that might have momentous consequences — 
intellectual, artistic, and even practical. We could then more directly and 
more fully understand the life, the art and philosophy of Asia, a culture in 
which we were cradled and from which we yet have so much to learn.^^ 
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THE DANCES OF THE JAVANESE THEATRE* 

By Tii. B. van Lelyveld 

In the first place I should like to express my thanks for the honour done to 
me in having invited me to deliver this lecture to a Society so well known for 
the serious manner in which it promotes the study and appreciation of Indian 
Art, the character and nature of which claim our attention for numerous 
reasons. 

I am fully aware that I do not speak your language in a way you would 
like to hear it spoken. Therefore, I would ask your indulgence especially in 
regard to my pronunciation. 

In asking your attention, for some moments, to one of the most beautiful 
expressions of Javanese culture, namely the art of the dance, I need not 
point out to the members of this Society that, like all Indian art, the character 
of these dances differs totally from the art of dancing in the Occident. While 
in Europe this art is portrayed by numberless individual expressions, you are 
undoubtedly aware that in the Far East the art of dancing was a function of 
social need, and took its rise not from an individual but from a general 
iesthetic idea. 

When reference is made to the art of the Javanese dance, we must bear 
in mind not the various profane popular dances, but rather a way of expression 
of the Javanese theatre, that is to say, of the very old theatre with the use of 
masks — called “ wajang topeng ” — and of the theatre of a younger date with- 
out masks, called the “wajang wong.” 

These mask-theatres point to a religious idea in which ancestors are 
given devotion and honour. As in the case of all peoples of antiquity there 
has been a transition from religious ceremonies and ritual to dramatic repre- 
sentation. This was precisely the case also in Java. 

1 he animistic rituals with the use of masks were the origin of the mask- 
theatre. Consequently there was also a transition of the rhythmical mimicry 
and of the dances of the primitive religious ceremonies to the dances of the 
later dramatic performances of the mask-theatre. These dances were of a 
Folynesian character. 

When, between the third and tenth century, important colonies of Hindus 
from the south of the Indian continent invaded Java, these Hindus exercised 
^ great cultural influence on the inhabitants of Java, who were accessible and 
* A lecture delivered before the India Society on May 28, 1935. 
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susceptible to that influence. The splendid Hindu-Javanese monuments 
of central Java are well known to you. Three years ago my friend, Colonel 
van Erp, revealed to members of the India Society the beauties of the 
liorobudur. 

This Hindu influence was not restricted only to architecture and sculp- 
ture, but the Hindu theatrical performances with dances gave rise in Java to 
the development of a new theatre without the use of masks, the “ wajang 
wong” just mentioned, whereby the dances, as a manner of expression, were 
indispensable. 

It is true that these dances adopted many technical details from the 
Hindus, but the character, the nature, and the power of imagination of the 
Javanese people dominated more and more the style of the dances. One of 
the principal causes was that the dances were based on the techniepje and the 
ideas of the ancient and sacred theatre with silhouettes shown on a white 
curtain (“shadow play”). The people were and arc still to this day very 
attached to this kind of theatre. The performances were originally also 
dedicated to the memory of ancestors. 

It was the sign-language of the new theatre that played an important 
part in the drama, just as is the case on the Hindu stage. 

However, this language of gesticulation was not the same everywhere in 
the south of India. The mimic art of the dramatic tales, called “ Kathdcali,” of 
the coast of Malabar, is quite different from the same art in the Telugu country, 
the region from which it is supposed that the colonizations to Java originally 
came. 

Now it is noteworthy and of great importance to the origin of the dance 
in Java that many peculiar gestures of the hands and of other parts of the 
body, belonging to the old 'Felugu theatre, formerly described in Sanskrit 
scriptures, are found again in the Javanese dances. 

The mimicry derived from the religious ritual attained a much greater 
importance in India, Egypt and elsewhere than in Europe. The nature and 
temperament of Eastern races gave a higher value to the meaning and signi- 
ficance of gestures, while the physical build of the body highly facilitated the 
beautiful execution of these gestures. 

Nowhere was sign language studied so minutely as in Hindustan by the 
Hindus. This science benefited the theatre. It was accurately described, and 
codified with the utmost precision. The expressive plastic features of the 
dance reached through it a remarkable degree of perfection. 

It is very interesting to note that the dance, which belonged to one of the 
six obligatory ritual actions of the “ Pa^upata ” sect, was described in the fol- 
lowing manner in their Civaistic instructions : 
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“The dance is the gesticulation of hands and feet with the motion of 
other parts of the body, by which, according to the rules of the Natya Castra 
— that is the instruction for the dance — is revealed that which is experienced 
in the mind.” 

Up to the present time no clearer definition can be given. Like the 
Indian peoples the Javanese believe that their dance is a gift derived from the 
Heavenly Powers. To the present day the Javanese adhere to the legend 
that they owe their dances to the lovely Widadaris, the nymphs of the heaven 
of Indra; their seductive dances gave delight to the Dewas, the celestial 
beings who were in love with them. 

According to another story we know that BatharaGuru — a personification 
of (^iva as a celestial donor of wisdom — composed an orchestra called 
“ gamelan,” the well-known Javanese music. Then he built a temple in 
which the gods and goddesses danced the first dances, while their songs were 
accompanied by the sweet sounds of the “ gamelan.” 

Because the magic dances belonged to the religious ceremonies of nearly 
all the primitive and animistic peoples, there is no doubt that the Javanese 
also have known such dances in their animistic culture and in their priestly 
rituals concerning ancestor worship. 

Such magic dances still exist in the Indian archipelago, but in Java we 
cannot find any traces of them. 

For a long time Europeans have held fast to the opinion, held by 
Javanese intellectuals, that the theatre called “wajang wong” came into 
existence in the eighteenth century. Prince Mankocnagara 1. is said to be 
the creator of this type of theatre. 

It is, however, inconceivable that a person who was surnamed Mas Sahit, 
or the perpetual revolter, even if gifted with artistic qualities, would be capable 
of creating a new type of theatre with such a perfect structure. It is also 
inconceivable to suppose that where, for so many centuries, the Hindus in Java 
had influenced architecture, sculpture, language and literature, the theatre 
with all its dances would be unaffected by this infiuence. 

This opinion, however, was principally based on the fact that the dance- 
scenes on the stone-reliefs of the Borobudur and of the temples of Prambanan, 
show a completely Hindu character, with an absolute Hindu rhythm and 
Hindu dancing movements. This Hindu rhythm is more effusive, the atti- 
tudes are more lascivious, than those of the modest and decent art of Javanese 
dancing. No trace of a Javanese conception can be found on the dancing 
figures of these reliefs. 

There was, however, one factor that was left out of consideration, 
namely the poses of the hands ; a factor of immense value, because in the old 
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Hindu theatre, and also elsewhere, the numberless poses of the single hand 
and of the combined hands, next to the movements of the other parts of the 
body, expressed standard phrases ; in this way a kind of language was uttered. 
This was nothing extraordinary, because from earliest times mankind, prior 
to having at its disposal a language of sound, made known its intentions and 
feelings by a language of gestures. The hand, by which the soul expressed 
itself, conveyed in this manner the human thought. 

Besides, in early Christian Art, the gesture of the hand had also, in 
Europe, definite significance, as : The hand held before the mouth means 
silence ; wringing the hands means sorrow ; to clinch or double the fist means 
anger ; holding up the hands during prayer means supplication, and so on. 
In the East the number and varied significations of gestures were much 
greater, especially in religion and on the stage. We must bear in mind that 
originally all these gestures had a magic character. As a matter of fact in 
ancient times almost the whole world believed that the hands possessed 
an active magic power, because this part of the body is principally used for 
nearly all actions. The hands pointed to power. We know that the Hindus 
pronouncing the mantras, sealed these exorcising formulae by gestures of the 
hands, called “ hasta,” meaning hand; while in Buddhist iconography the 
gestures are called ‘"mudras,” signifying seal. It is with the greatest care 
that these mudras ” were described and executed. 

The hands talked with intelligence by the attitudes, the movement, the 
fold and plait of the fingers. The language of the hand was so clear that the 
intensity of expression was attained especially by the gestures of the hands. 
In this way these gestures became of paramount importance in the language 
of the dance. 

Now it is of the greatest interest in reference to the origin of the 
Javanese dances, that the stylish gestures of the hands in the present dances, 
as appears from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s translation of the Sanskrit “ Abhinaya 
Darpana,'’ which contains the different hand and other poses of the theatre, 
prove to be originally from the Telugu country. The supposition that the 
dances of the “ wajang wong” is of purely Javanese creation is nullified by 
this fact. 

As a symbolic form of expression the sacred evocations of the hands were 
not only a part of the Brahmanic worship, but they were also accepted by the 
Buddha during his meditation under the bodhi-tree, and afterwards when he 
preached in the country. They have been noticed in the Hindu and Bud- 
dhistic plastic art in bronze and stone, and also in old Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese paintings. 

It is very interesting to note, that after a period of some thousand years 
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the same Hindu actions of the hands in the art of Javanese dancing are kept 
unchanged. This is especially interesting because it was only by mctans of 
oral tradition that they were repeated from generation to generation. The 
original significance, however, is lost in Java. Happily, they have now broken 
with the oral tradition, which is so dangerous in these times of rapid change. 
In 1918, in the town of Jogja, a dancing-school was opened by a brother of 
the Sultan. An illustrated manual of instructions was composed in the Dutch 
and in the Javanese language in which the whole technique was fixed for all 
times. 

However, without any real signification, the expressiveness of the poses 
of the hands play a great part in the present dance. The rare finesse and 
grace of the hands, the sensitiveness by which the finger and sign language is 
spoken, are so striking and so vivid, that we always realize that the 
attitudes of the hands are not mere embellishments nor simple ornamenta- 
tions. 

Besides the beautiful poses of the hands we find quite a number of 
remains of the old Hindu dances in the Javanese dances. As in the case of 
the splendid architecture and sculpture in Java the art of dancing was formerly 
a Hindu-Javanese art. But because in its develo[)ment this art becomes 
a direct reflection of the soul and nature of the cultured Javanese, and because 
its aristocratic and graceful style has grown up to a purely Javanese style, 
definitely allied with Javanese music, and Javanese rhythm, we may now speak 
of it with accuracy as being a Javanese art. 

When, as we have already said, in the Hindu period in Java, the theatre 
called “ wajang wong ” arose from the Hindu theatre with its expressive 
dances, the dances in the wajang wong” also became an inherent part next 
to the music and the spoken word. A very ancient continuity was thus 
formed, a phenomenon also found in the classic European theatre, but this 
was lost later on. 

Happily it seems that this old tradition is now wanted again, perhaps it 
may prove the remedy to save the sinking theatre of the present day. We 
recall to mind the ideals of Wagner, those of some French and Russian 
reformers, and those of the Dutch author-poet, Frederic van Eeden. 

By its classic structure the wajang wong ” gives an excellent model of 
what a perfect theatre must be and can be. The homogeneous parts : the 
spoken word, the dance and the music, arc equally important. They are 
equally indispensable, they flow together in the drama. Moreover, the elements 
dance and music give to the drama a very attractive factor of beauty. 

The repertoire consists of so-called “ lakons,” tales which relate the epic 
legends from the Indian “ Mahdbharata ” and “ Ramayana,’’ but they are 
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arranged and remodelled on a Javanese system. Also the so-called “ taran- 
gans are put on the stage : they are tales invented by Javanese princes 
or by native sages, in which also figures of both Indian epic legends make 
their appearance. The whole repertoire symbolizes the struggle between 
the ideas Good and Evil, between Eternity and Instability. Therefore 
for many centuries the theatre was the greater educator of the Javanese 
people ; without education this people learned to understand the lessons from 
literature, in which it followed the example of the deeds of the idealized 
heroes. 

The number of the theatre-tales or ‘‘ lakons ” is very great ; perhaps it 
was the merit of Mangkoenagara I. that, after a gradual development of the 
early dancing-plays, a complete “lakon” could be performed for the first 
time. 

This ‘‘lakon” was called “ Widjanarka.’’ New forms of dances were 
necessary, perhaps new musical compositions also. Anyhow the performance 
of this “ lakon ” was a very praiseworthy achievement for the later develop- 
ment. 

The “ wajang wong ” theatre was until fifteen years ago an art destined 
exclusively for performance in the Javanese courts ; only sons of princes and 
of the nobility were allowed to participate in it, while only the prince was per- 
mitted to create new forms of dances. 

There are differences in the manner of execution of these dances. Firstly, 
there are different styles at the courts of Solo and of Jogja. In Solo the art 
of dancing is more conservative, the style is of more distinction than the 
dances of Jogja. But here, on the other hand, the dances have a robust 
character, they are more exprcssionistic, therefore they are executed to the 
accompaniment of a more animated “gamelan ” music than in Solo. 

Two other forms of dancing are cultivated in both parts of the country, 
namely the strong and the delicate manner. The variations consist especially 
in lifting up the arms and the legs higher in the strong dance ; further, in 
standing more straddle-legged, in bending deeper with the knees, and in jerk- 
ing the movements more pronouncedly. Generally, in this story-dance, as wc 
shall see during the demonstrations, the posture is more heroic, more self- 
conscious, more passionate, the expression is quicker and firmer than in the 
delicate dance, which is more tender, and exquisite. Much more concentra- 
tion, attention and self-possession are required from the dancer in the delicate 
manner, when he is executing the very graceful gestures in a slow move- 
ment, than from the dancer in the strong manner. Especially is this the case 
with the dancing women, who exclusively dance in the delicate manner. Then 
the tenderness and beauty of the plastic attain a culminating point ; it would 
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seem that, with entire abandonment of the soul, in those moments a sacrifice 
is made to beauty. 

Such perfection in movement can only be attained by a development 
coming down the centuries and on a soil that is fertile to it. 

This delicate dance is intended for the characterization of distinction and 
tenderness. Besides women it is danced by the nobility, by people of high 
culture and young men prior to the growth of their moustaches. But the 
dreaded demons, the mighty giants and the fearless heroes express their mind 
by the strong and impressive dancer ; they are of another type of beauty. 

In this short introduction to the Javanese dance we cannot deal with the 
close connection it has with the movements of the shadow play, neither will it 
be possible to give a general view of the different forms of dances, nor to 
treat the complicated elements of technique. We must, however, remember 
that the dance means a manner of expression ; for that reason it possesses a 
narrative character. It needs no demonstration to make it clear how much 
artistic taste is needed by the dancer who is at the same time an actor ; also 
how much sense for rhythm, for plastic, and for action he must possess to 
render a story not only clearly and captivatingly, but also in a contexture of 
harmonizing beauty. A psychological intuition is by no means the least 
desirable quality. 

The Javanese dancer owes the capacity to realize all these requirements 
to his strong feeling for rhythm coupled with his peculiar feeling for sound, 
gesticulation and plastic. The natural artistic disposition of his people was 
naturally predestined to give birth to an art of dancing of uncommon beauty. 

Separated from the dances of the theatre arc the ceremonial dances of 
the courts, namely the world-famed dances of the girls called “ Bedajas ” and 
“ Sarirnpies.” They form part of the so-called “ Garebegs,” Hindu sacrificial 
ceremonials in origin but Islamized later on. These dances are, however, 
also executed on certain commemoration days, as the birthday of the Queen, 
the birthdays of the Soenan of Solo and of the Sultan of Jogja. We can also 
enjoy their performance on the occasion of marriages of princes and so on. 
We may consider these dances as a separate form of the “ wajang wong,’ 
with this difference only : that these “ Bedajas ” and “ Sarirnpies '' are actresses 
who execute the whole performance without speaking. The story is inter- 
preted by songs sung by a chorus of men and women accompanied by the 
princely “gamelan orchestra. 

These “ Bedajas” and “ Sarirnpies” dances are very sacred, as also are 
the melodies of the “gamelan ” to which they are danced. In every-day life 
It IS not allowed even to sing or to whistle them. The origin of these dances 
descends from times unknown. It is noteworthy that, besides the daughters 
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of the prince, only honourable maidens of the courts may dance these dances as 
long as they are virgins. 

There are only four ‘‘ Sarimpies the nine ‘‘Bedajas’’ represent the 
nymphs of the Goddess of the South Sea ; they are dressed in the classic 
wedding-gown, primitively the Hindu dress of the Qakti. 

The style and gracefulness are carried up to a singularly high standard ; 
the dance is like a religious ritual, while the mystic atmosphere of the whole 
performance is of an indescribable beauty and attractiveness. It is, indeed, a 
wonder that in a hurried and over-civilized world like ours, this age-old 
Eastern tradition, more captivating than the most beautiful fairy tales, still 
continues to exist. 

The accompanying music for the theatre dances is always the melodious 
“ gamelan,” which in the course of ages developed together with the symbo- 
lism of the movements. Hence a dose connection exists between the 
“gamelan ’’—called the soul of the Javanese — and the dance. The instru- 
ments of percussion are extremely suitable to mark the cadence ; the most 
important instrument to support the rhythm is a long and small drum played 
with both hands. 

The Javanese art of dancing, the most beautiful in the East, is character- 
ized by its strong style. The perfect plastic is, like all Asiatic art, of an 
impersonal character. It possesses not only the visual splendour of form and 
of gesticulation, hut its richness consists, moreover, in the great values proper 
to the plastic of the East ; I mean the inexplicable mystic quiet in the expres- 
sive articulation, recalled in Indian sculpture and painting. Very uncommon 
are the rhythmic development of the successive actions, the gradual, imper- 
ceptible building up of the always alternating movements, flowing into each 
other, and faultless at each moment. All this is only possible with a tenacious 
hold on a firm tradition and an intellectual development of centuries. 

As an important part of the educational theatre, the art of the dance is 
one of the most precious elements of Javanese civilization. While formerly 
the sons and the kinsmen of the prince exclusively cultivated this art, it was a 
part of the education of the court circles. By encouraging and practising the 
art of the dance these people acquired an excellent distinction in their posture 
and movements ; a general gracefulness in their actions, qualities which grew 
together with the courtly etiquette of the Javanese nobles and intellectuals. 

Should the exigencies of a new social life drive out from the courts the 
civilizing influence of the art of the dance — at this time there is such a danger 
menacing — the result is bound to be that owing to a deficiency in the former 
aesthetic and rhythmic education of the body, the famous aristocratic grace of 
the Javanese nobility and patricians will become only a legend, 
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Let us hope that they will be able to maintain still for a long time the 
valuable lessons of their exquisite art of dancing. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Raden Mas Waloejo gave demonstrations 
of Javanese dances as performed at the Court of Solo. The first was intended 
to show the remains of the Hindu influence, the second was called “ Tantrjk ” 
or the dance of a pupil of a Javanese sage, and the third is known as the 
“ Kelana ” or the dance of the proud king. 

Discussion 

Mr. de La Valette: Sir Francis Younghusband has had to his great 
regret to leave early, and has asked me to apologize to you and carry on as 
best I can on his behalf. 

I think wc have enjoyed a most delectable feast, and there are just a 
few things one would like to hear said before we have some refreshments. As 
time is short I can only call upon very few of those here present, although I 
think there are many who could contribute something worth while listening 
to. I will first call upon Mr. Montagu-Nathan, Director of the United Arts 
Society, whose entire life is centred round bringing all the arts together and 
making them b(dieve they belong together. If there is one branch where 
we can be successful in doing that, it would be in the dances of Solo and 
jogja, because there all the arts and life are welded into one and not segregated 
in separate departments. 

Mr. Montagu-Nathan, 

Mr. M. Montagu-Nathan : The Chairman’s implication that I speak to 
you because I am a Director of the United Arts Society is not suifificiently 
ample. I should not feel justified in speaking only on that account. My 
real justification for addressing you this evening is that 1 was once Secretary 
of that remarkable institution, the Camargo Ballet Society. 

As Secretary of that Society I came in touch with all the greatest dancers 
in the world and every kind of dancer. I think it might be appropriate to 
mention that it gave me the opportunity of making the acquaintance of some- 
one who I believe must be the best beloved danct^r in the world, a lady who 
has graced this gathering with her presence tonight, Madame Adeline Gence. 
(Applause.) 

When I say that I came in contact with every kind of dancer, I mean 
that I was able to observe not merely the choreographic aspect of dancing 
but the psychological aspect of the matter, that is, the study of the dancer s 
personality. That accounts for the sigh of relief which I breathed just now 
'vhen I heard that in Java there are no professional dancers ! 
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Among the different kinds of dancers I came in touch with were the re- 
presentatives of a group of Javanese dancers who proposed themselves as 
contributors to the Society’s season. But they insisted on one thing, 
namely, that the programme to which they were going to contribute must 
contain nothing else. Of course this did not coincide altogether with the 
views of the Committee of the Society, which was a little chauvinistic, 
and the project had to be abandoned. I felt that if it was necessary to 
separate any particular kind of dancing from every other kind of dancing, and 
if the failure to separate it would bring about an absolutely devastating 
incongruity, there must be a great deal in the kind of dancing which required 
such segregation. I think I may sincerely say what we have seen tonight 
proves that the very mysticism of Javanese dancing necessitates that 
segregation. 

For me, if it be claimed for a particular gesture that it is an interpreta- 
tion of certain music, it is necessary to be on more or less familiar terms with 
the idiom of that music, and you must agree with me that the music tonight 
was virtually incomprehensible. Consequently the gesture which accompanied 
it explains as little to us as, shall we say, a Persian carpet, which we are un- 
able to interpret, and about which we only know that its pattern is attractive 
and its colouring is beautiful. I personally do not believe that we should run 
away from the incomprehensible. I must confess that I am intrigued and 
stimulated by the incomprehensible in the arts, and that is why I think that at 
the very earliest opportunity we should endeavour to secure in London a 
demonstration of Javanese dancing on the fullest possible scale. (Applause.) 

Mr. de La Valette : Dr. Sitaram, Director of the Central Museum in 
Lahore, is specially qualified to express his views on what he has just seen, 
because he is going to give us a lecture at the India Society shortly on Hindu 
dances. 

Dr. Sitaram : The previous speaker ended by saying he hoped we 
should very soon have in London a demonstration of Javanese dancing. 
Everyone knows that 90 per cent, of Javanese dancing, its gestures and 
poses, has been derived from Hindu sources. 

If you go to the Temples of liorobudur, Prambanam, Panataram, in Java, 
there are about seventy panels which represent dancing. In these panels the 
dress, the ornaments, the musical instruments, the jewels and wreaths are all 
Indian, the postures also are Indian, and Hindu dancers would render these 
dances to perfection. 

The temples of Angkor- vat, Bayon and Iswarapara in Cambodia all tell 
the same story, 

^^assing on from the Javanese dancing, we come to the Burmese dancing, 
and find this also hails from Hindu sources, as is shown in the temples. 
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Coming to Siam, the same story is repeated. 

In the various temples of Cambodia and in the representations so 
splendidly preserved by the art galleries, the same story is frescoed on the 
temple walls, and I am sure you would agree with me that these dances are 
lOO per cent. Hindu. 

Taking the mudras dancing, the gestures indicating victory and love come 
from the old Hindu dances. The gestures in the Cambodian dances are also 
all derived from Hindu sources. If you could see the dances of the royal 
palaces you would find this fact borne out, and in these Cambodian dances the 
musical instruments arc Hindu. 

When Java was conquered by the Moslems, the Hindus fled to Bali. In 
the islands there are funeral and marriage dances, and the dancers worship 
the images of gods like Siva and others. The postures and gestures are 
too per cent. Hindu. Only the other day I read a book which traced 
everything from Hindu sources. Not only is the Hindu influence shown, but 
some aspects of Javanese dancing show quite clearly the influence of the 
mother country. 

So far as Indian dance music is concerned, only one book has yet been 
translated on this subject. The last version of T/ie Mirror of Gesture has 
been translated, but there are about four dozen books in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
If the previous speaker could plead for Javanese dancing to be given in 
London, I equally plead for the various kinds of Indian dancing from the 
north, south, east and west. If Java is to come here, I think it is the privilege 
of the mother country, which has also a happy and beautiful art, to come here 
too. After we have witnessed Javanese dancing, I would request the India 
Society, who have done so much for the mother country, to have some typical 
representatives of the Hindu dances, so that we can all see the centre from 
which all this has been derived. 

Mk. de La Valette ; Dr. Bake is, with Mr. Fox-Strangways, the 
greatest expert in this country on Indian music. Perhaps he will tell us 
something about Javanese music. 

Dr. Bake : I just want to add a few things to what we have heard to- 
night. Of course you are all convinced now how strongly Javanese dancers 
have been under the influence of the dances of India. About a couple of 
years ago, when we were up in Nepal, I witnessed a dance which had so many 
striking similarities with Javanese dances that it was quite undeniable that 
they had sprung from the same source ; not only the hand postures which 
have been mentioned tonight, but also the movements of the feet and the 
movements of the leg were all strongly reminiscent of the dancing in 
Java. 
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About the art of dancing, there is very little doubt that it is strangely 
limited, although the Javanese dance has developed a very strong postural 
character, but it is a different question as far as the music is concerned. 

Mr. Montagu-Nathan said the music we had was virtually incompre- 
hensible, but I would point out that the first record especially did not show 
Javanese music in its most advantageous aspect. Whereas the dancers have 
kept to the tradition more or less brought over from India, with Javanese 
influences the music has developed along quite different lines. We in the 
West have our own polyphony, and we have become so accustomed to a 
certain combination of notes and a certain division of the octave, that it hardly 
ever strikes us that there are other combinations under which notes can be 
divided and other possible ways in which notes can be combined. 

In Java there has been growing for centuries a system of music that is 
based upon a different division of the octave, either in five or seven parts, not 
coinciding exactly with our Western notes, and on that basis a polyphony 
evolved that has nothing to do with that which we know and which has 
developed later into harmony. It is an exquisite art and has attained a very 
high level of perfection. It is not only in Java, but a whole circle of civiliza- 
tion have kindred phenomena : orchestrated music not based on the principles 
of Western harmony. We find it as soon as we leave India, where the 
principle of orchestra is not known, at least not polyphonic orchestra. In 
Burma there is an orchestra which we find in another form in Siam, Cambodia, 
and finally in its highest form in Java. There is much Polynesian influence, 
and a good deal of Chinese influence, but, like the dancing, that has taken 
other influences from outside, it has developed the old style, the old 
character, and an old, very high beauty. When the wish of Mr. Montagu- 
Nathan comes to pass, and we get the opportunity — the very fortunate oppor- 
tunity — of seeing a group of perfect Javanese dancers in London, then I hope 
that also a real, perfect gamelan will accompany it, so that you may all discover 
for yourselves better than from gramophone records what an exquisite art of 
music goes with this exquisite art of dancing. (Applause). 

Mr. de La Valette : I am sure you will wish me to express your 
pleasure and accord your thanks to Dr. Lelyveld for his most admirable 
lecture (applause), and also to our friend, Raden Mas Waloejo, who is at this 
moment either getting out of the few garments he had on, or getting into 
others. He has given us a most delightful impression of a Javanese gentle- 
man at his best. 

I want to emphasize one thing, if I might just speak for a few minutes. 
I want to raise a point with regard to Dr. Lelyveld’s observation that there 
are professional dancers in Java. Raden Mas Waloejo, whom you saw 
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here, is a law student at the University of Leyden. He did not come to 
Europe to dance, neither did he come with any intention of learnin^^ dancing, 
so it may well be that those who know Javanese dancing in perfection will say 
he is not the supreme exponent of the art. Rut he is an astonishingly able 
and brilliant exponent in the manner which every Javanese gentleman is 
expected to master. That is the real thing for which 1 would like to ask your 
attention for a moment. 

In Java this dancing is not a matter outside life. It is part of life. That 
is why the rhythm of Javanese dancing is somewhat difficult for us to follow, 
because it follows the rhythm of Javanese life. As an active member of the 
India Society I was most gratified to hear Dr. Sitaram stress the very great 
influence of Indian art, and I know that he is perfectly right in that. On the 
other hand, both Colonel Lely veld and Dr. Bake emphasized the fact that in 
Java, whatever they may have borrowed from India has been entirely digested, 
absorbed and recreated as an art of their own. It is part and parcel of 
Javanese life. It is perhaps because I myself, although no expert in these 
things, come of a family which has for three hundred years lived in Java, and 
have grown up to understand Javanese life, that their dancing seems much 
more comprehensible to me than many other things. There is a culture and 
a restraint in the dances of the Javanese courts, which is inherent in Javanese 
life. It is the sort of thing which we have lost, because civilization, I am 
sorry to say, progresses far too often at the expense of culture. In Java they 
have had a sort of inbreeding of culture. Since about a hundred years the 
principalities in Central Java have found it impossible to turn their attention 
to the normal occupations of rulers of states, namely to that of conquering 
neighbouring states or defending themselves against them. The result was 
they turned into their own souls and produced a most exquisite culture that is 
obvious to everyone today who comes into touch with the people of that country. 
I do not wish to say there are no gradations in that culture. There obviously 
are differences between the different classes, but they are all linked by the 
same rhythm of life, the same appreciation for the things which are noble and 
which lie at the root of one’s soul. An expression of these things is given in 
the combined art of the Javanese drama which Dr. Lely veld described 
to you. 

When listening to Dr. Lelyveld I thought about the cinema, which is 
the nearest approach we have to a means of getting down to the souls of 
millions of people. The unfortunate thing is that in doing so we have had to 
come down to what we assume to be their level. In Java hundreds of 
thousands come up without the slightest difficulty or hesitation to the highest 
levels. This is something similar to what you find if you start analyzing what 
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lies at the root of the feeling that binds all the people who believe in one 
widely held religion, say Roman Catholicism. It is not to be assumed that 
what Cardinal Newman got out of the essence of that religion is the same as 
that which the Mexican peon draws out of it, but both go to the same source 
and get something which in its essence is the same to both of them. I 
believe there is in the people of Java a common measure of understanding of 
even the highest forms of the art which they have developed. This comes of 
that complete harmony between the rhythm of their art and the rhythm 
of their lives. 

I think amongst the many tasks that lie before the India Society — a very 
big one because of the great expense entailed — is that of doing what Dr. 
Sitaram suggests, having here a real course of Oriental music and dancing, so 
that one could see first-rate specimens of these various dances with their real, 
complete orchestras, performed by the best dancers from all these countries, 
so that one could study to what extent the similarity which lies at the root of 
all these art movements has developed and contributed to the art of the 
world. So long as we cannot have that, we must be doubly grateful to men 
like Dr. Lelyveld, who has come here tonight to explain to us the very 
essence of these dances, and to Raden Mas Waloejo, who has been good 
enough to expose the art to us in a most charming and fascinating manner. 
(Applause.) We offer our best thanks to these two gentlemen. (Applause.) 
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PILGRIMAGE* 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, C.l.E. 

(Late Director-General of Arckeology in India) 

Sir Francis Youngiiusband, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful for the inestimable privilege I have of addressing this 
distinguished audience. The noble work which is being done by the India 
Society is well known everywhere, and I wish the Society furthe*- success. In 
fact it is chiefly the India Society in England and the Kern Institute in 
Holland that specialize in making the work of the Archrcological Department 
of India known not only in the United Kingdom but also in other countries. 

1 had no idea, when I left India, that during my short stay in London 
I should be called upon to give a lecture, but I was unable to resist your Hon. 
Secretary’s kind invitation. Unfortunately some of the slides I most wanted 
this evening have broken in transit, and I have to content myself with those 
that have arrived in good condition. 

The eight sacred places which form the subject of my talk this evening 
were those associated with some of the principal events of Gautama Huddha’s 
life — that is, of his last historical existence, as distinguished from his previous 
500 and more existences through which, according to Buddhist texts, the 
great being passed doing meritorious works and preparing himself step by 
step for the attainment of that supreme knowledge known as Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. Visits to four of these holy places were enjoined upon his 
followers by the Buddha himself. It was at Kusinfira, the capital of the 
Malla clan, to which the Master had travelled from Pataliputra in the eightieth 
year of his life, weary with sickness due to a dish of poisonous mushrooms 
{sukara-maddavam) eaten by him at the house of the smith Chunda of Pava, 
that he announced the fact of his impending decease. His chief disciple, 
Ananda, did not consider this little wattle-and-daub town in the midst of 
a jungle a fit place for the final passing away of the Master, but the Blessed 
One pacified his doubts by telling him that, in times gone by, this place was the 
Royal City of King Maha-Sudassana, who was Lord of the four quarters, 
conqueror and protector. Ananda was grieved and asked whom, after the end 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on September 19, 1935. Sir Francis Young- 
husband presided, and the audience included His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda and His 
Excellency the the Nepalese Minister in London. 
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of the Exalted One, the brethren of the Community would wait upon after the 
rainy season recess and how they would adore and venerate the Blessed One’s 
memory. The best way of honouring the Tathagata is by continual fulfilment 
of the greater and the lesser duties and by rectitude of conduct, was the 
gracious reply. The brethren should, moreover, visit with feelings of rever- 
ence the four holy places — namely, the Lumbini-vana where the Master was 
born, Gaya where he attained to perfect wisdom, the Deer Park where the 
Kingdom of Righteousness was set on foot, and Kusinara where the Master 
entered Parinirvana or passed away finally. For, continued the Blessed One, 
“They who shall die while they, with believing heart, are journeying on such 
pilgrimage shall be reborn after death, when the body shall dissolve, in the 
happy realms of heaven.” 

The other four places of pilgrimage, which with the above four make up 
the Atthamahathfinani, do not appear to be cited in the early Buddhist texts 
as places worthy of special veneration. They were the scenes of four of the 
principal miracles which the Buddha, much as he deprecated such perform- 
ances by his followers, was himself compelled to resort to. One of these 
displays was given at hravasti to confound Purana-Kasyapa, the obstinate 
leader of the Tirthika or Nirgrantha sect, whom the Master had fiiiled to con- 
vince of the superiority of his own doctrine by other means. The heretic 
accepted defeat, and in despair tied a large jar to his neck, threw himself into 
the river and was drowned. It was after this miracle that, in accordance with 
the custom of his predecessors, the Buddha ascended to the heaven of the 
thirty-three gods, preached there to his deceased mother the Abhidhamma 
and descended to the earth at Sankiisya by a triple ladder constructed by 
Indra’s architect. The third miracle was enacted at Rajagriha, where, at the 
instigation of his jealous cousin Devadatta, an infuriated elephant was let 
loose to kill the Buddha, and the fourth when the Master vanished into the 
Piirileyyaka Forest from Kausarnbi" and was fed with honey by monkeys or 
wild elephants. 

These and other acts of the Buddha must early have become favourite 
subjects with pious Buddhist artists, and it seems strange that, although no pro- 
hibition is traceable in the texts, no sculptural representations of these 
events earlier than the time of Asoka have survived. Perhaps they were in 
wood or other impermanent material and have perished. The only repre- 
sentation of a subject connected with the career of the Buddha, so far 
noticed on an Asokan monument, is that on the abacus of the capital at 
Sarnalh, which shows the great Anotatta lake in which the Master bathed 
during his three months’ sojourn in the Trayastrimsa Heaven to which 
reference has been made above. The Bharhut and Sanchi railings bear 
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medallions showing Jataka stories with the great being clearly depicted in 
human and animal form. The dread to portray the Bodhisattva as Siddlmrtha, 
the Prince of the Sakya clan, continues, and a few scenes relating to this 
career are invariably delineated by symbols — by the throne with or with- 
out the Bodhi tree to represent his enlightenment, the wheel to indicate his 
First Sermon and the s/u/>a to indicate his final extinction. The credit of 
finally determining the true significance of these and other symbols belongs, as 
you are aware, to M. Fouchcr, whose extensive researches in Buddhist art 
and iconography have so considerably advanced the study of the subject. The 
Buddha image did not come into use in Gandhara or in the indigenous art 
until about the middle of the first century a.d. We are not concerned here 
with the vexatious controversy as to whether the artists of Mathura and 
Central India borrowed the Buddha image from the Grcco-Buddhist sculptors 
on the north-west frontier, or whether they realized it independently from 
any influence from that quarter. M. Foucher is the chief advocate of the 
former view, while Dr. Coomaraswamy has brought together reasons based 
upon the dates of the earliest sculptures of the two schools, the forms of the 
throne and other motives and treatment of the hair, etc., to show that the 
Indian Buddha figure merely continued the ancient local tradition, and that the 
phrase “Greek origin of the Buddha image’' was a misnomer. Be it as it 
may, the creation of the Buddha image supplied a long-felt demand in Buddhist 
art, and while the Gandharan scuI[)tors hardly left any episode in the historical 
life of the Teacher unrepresented in stone, those of Mathura, Amaravati, Sarnath, 
etc., reproduced these and numerous Jataka stories. Fo this period belong 
the earliest systematic representations of the four great events, sites of 
which were to be reverently visited by devout men and women after the 
Master's death. The episodes on these steke are arranged in chronological 
sequence from bottom upwards. It is noteworthy that the Amaravati reliefs 
continue to employ some of the earlier symbols side by side with the cult 
images of the Master, and that the postures or Mudras vary from those in the 
Gandharan and Sarnath examples. Steke depicting all the eight episodes do 
not appear to have come into use until the sixth or seventh century a.d., and 
it is not impossible that the worship of the sites of the four lesser miracles did 
not begin until that time. 

During the palmy days of Buddhism these sacred places were maintained 
with care and adorned with religious edifices of various kinds. They fell to 
ruin about the twelfth century a.d. and remained buried and forgotten until 
the Archaeological Department, under the able guidance of Sir John Marshall, 
took up the task of their exploration and resuscitation. The sites were first 
identified by that talented pioneer of Indian archaeology Sir Alexander 
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Cunningham, and how successful he was in this task with the meagre faciliti^^? 
available in his time will be apparent from the fact that although some of his 
identifications were severely criticized and even rejected by Dr. V. A. Smith, 
their correctness has been conclusively established by architectural, sculptural 
and epigraphical records brought to light by systematic exploration. Fol- 
lowers of Buddhism all over the world may well be grateful to the Government 
of India, to Sir John Marshall, and other officers * of the Department whose re- 
searches have enabled them to resume their holy pilgrimages which had been 
interrupted for several centuries. 

After these introductory remarks I propose to recapitulate with you some 
of the noteworthy features of these places of pilgrimage and the principal 
results achieved at each of them. Lumbibi, where the Blessed One was born, 
was according to the Buddhist texts, situated at a distance of some twelve 
miles from Kapilavastu, the capital of the clan of Siikyas to which the Buddha 
belonged. This was the first place visited by Asoka and his teacher Upa- 
gupta on their pilgrimage from Pataliputra (modern Patna). “ Here the lord 
was born,'" said the teacher, and pointed out the very tree under which the 
Master was born. Asoka raised a shrine on this spot and distributed a 
hundred thousand ounces of gold. It is surprising that the texts make no 
mention of the inscribed. Asoka pillar which has retained the original edict of 
the founder and determined the identity of the remains near the modern 
village of Rummindei with the ancient Lumbini. The only other remains 
that are visible on the site are a shrine containing a life-sized figure of Maya- 
devi, the mother of the Buddha. The excavations la progress under the 
newly founded Department of Archx’ology in Nepal may reveal other monu- 
ments mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims — the tope which marked the 
spot where the two dragons washed the new-born baby, etc. 

The enlightenment of the Buddha is described in great detail in the texts. 
He had practised austerity at Gaya for six long years and not achieved his 
goal. He had become emaciated by painful mortification and decided that the 
system he had followed would not avail. After partaking of milk gruel he 
made his final attempt and attained supreme wisdom on the fifteenth day of 
Vaisakha, being then thirty-five years of age. When Yuan Chwang visited 
this place in the seventh century a.d. the pipal tree, under which the Buddha 
had attained spiritual wisdom, stood in the middle of an extensive enclosure 
which was crowded with religious edifices erected by pious votaries to 

* Prominent amontT these explorers were: Dr. J. Ph. Vogal, C.I.E., now head of the 
Sanskrit Department at the Leiden University, who achieved valuable results at Kasia during the 
seasons 19045 and 1905-6 and at Saheth-Maheth during the season 1907*8; the speaker who 
participated in the exploration of five of these eight sites ; Mr. Hargreaves and Dr. Hirnnanda 
Sastri, who found the interesting copper plate inscription and other relics in the main stupa at 
Kasia. 
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Commemorate the Buddha s presence. It is interesting to note that the large 
temple of brick coated with lime and adorned with numerous carvings, which 
the pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, saw to the east of the Bodhi tree, has survived to 
this day and was restored to something like Its original appearance by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and his assistants. This tree passed through many 
vicissitudes, having been cut down more than once by one of the Queens of 
Asoka who did not like her husbands allegiance to Buddliism, and later in the 
seventh century by Sasahkaraja, of the Maukhari dynasty, who was another great 
enemy of this faith. According to the Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahavmsa, a 
branch of this tree was carried to that island under the supervision of 
Sanghamitta, the daughter of Asoka, and planted there. Saplings of this 
Ceylonese descendant of the Bodhi tree were recently brought back to India 
and replanted with great ceremony by the Mahabodhi Society at the Deer 
Park. Other relics that have survived on this site are a portion of the stone 
railing of the second century li.c., the well-carved vajrdsana set up by Asoka, 
the stone promenade [chamkama) on which the Master walked for exercise for 
seven days out of the forty-nine he spent at Bodh Gaya enjoying the bliss of 
emancipation. 

From Bodh Gaya the Buddha proceeded to the Deer Park near Benares, 
where his first five companions, who had kept him company during the six 
years of his penance, were at that time staying. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
recognized this ancient site in the remains four miles to the north of the city of 
Benares, and excavations carried out among these remains since 1904-5 have 
disclosed numerous inscriptions, sculptures, monasteries and shrines. The 
inscriptions refer to the site as the Monastery of the Turning of the Wheel of 
Righteousness, by which name the Deer Park was known to ancient Buddhist 
writers. The actual spot where the Buddha sat down to preach his first lecture 
is presumably marked by the large building occupying a very central position 
and referred to in the archaeological reports as the Main Shrine. A stupa 
to the south of this temple which had been repaired or renovated six or seven 
times must have originally been constructed by Asoka. In this stupa was 
found a stone relic casket containing some tiny fragments of bone, and these 
relics may very conceivably have been a portion of the Buddha’s remains. 
The stone pillar found standing close behind the Main Shrine bears an edict 
of Asoka warning the resident monks and nuns against creating schisms in the 
Church. Another important structure, which stands to a height of 1 10 feet, is 
believed to mark the spot where the Buddha pronounced his prophecy regard- 
ing Maitreya, who would be the next Buddha five thousand years after his 
own time. Of the other monuments exposed on this site one built on a South 
Indian style of architecture was erected by the Buddhist Queen of Govinda- 
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chandra of Kanauj in the first half of the twelfth century a.d. The six or 
seven residential monasteries follow the usual plan of such structures. 

Some of the inscriptions unearthed among these remains supply valuable 
information about this site. A fragment of a stone umbrella found to the west 
of the Main Shrine is engraved with the original Pali text enumerating the 
Four Noble Truths enunciated by the Master in the course of his First 
Sermon. Another inscription on the base of a Buddha statue which was 
found in a.d. 1794 by the workmen of Babu Jagat Singh reveals the fact 
that in the year a.d. 1026, when Mahipala was King of Bengal, two brothers, 
Sthirapala and Vasantapala, restored the Dharmarajika stupa, or the Asoka 
stupa referred to, and the Dharmachakra, meaning presumably the Shrine of 
the Turning of the Wheel. They also constructed a new shrine of stone 
dedicated to the Eight Great Places. • A stone stela portraying the eight 
principal events in the life of the Buddha found on this site appears to show 
that this new shrine of Sthirapala and Vasantapala must have contained a 
relic of this nature. This wholesale restoration of buildings at the Deer Park 
was presumably necessitated by the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 
A.D. 1017. The last destruction of this establishment was probably the work 
of Muhammad Ghaurl at the end of the twelfth century a.d. 

Both F'a-Hian and lliuen Tsang note the utter ruin and desolation of 
Kusinara, where the Buddha had passed away for ever under a grove of sdla 
trees. Among the sacred edifices that still remained was a chaitya or temple 
containing a large image of the dying Buddha, lying facing the west with the 
head turned to the north. This imago was found broken in many pieces and 
was restored by Mr. Carlleyle. The stiipa of Parinirvana built by Asoka 
beside the temple referred to has not yet been brought to light. The one on 
the spot indicated dates from the Gupta period and revealed a deposit, in- 
cluding a copper plate inscription which definitely refers to the stiipa as the 
Parinirvana chaitya. This provides unmistakable evidence of the identity of 
the ancient Kusinara with the remains at Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. 
The stiipa built by Asoka on this spot must have been a small structure which 
probably lies buried beneath the later structure which has been explored. 
Nor has any trace been found, as yet, of the pillar which that monarch erected 
in front of the tope in question. The great stupa which stood on the spot 
where the Buddha's body was cremated in a coffin of seven precious metals 
and where the charred relics were divided among eight chiefs is probably 
represented by the mound locally known as the Ramabhar. This mound has 
so far been only partially examined. Several small portions of the Buddhas 
body relicc have been found at Bhattiprolu in the south of India, in the 
stupa of Kanishka near Peshawar, at Taxila and at Nagarjunikonda in 
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the Guntur district, and presented to the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon 
and to the Mahabodhi Society for enshrinement at the Deer Park, modern 
Sarnath. 

Dr. V. A. Smith located Sravasti in the vicinity of the village of Khajura 
near Balapur in Nepal. Sravasu is sacred with the Buddhists, as it was here 
that the Master rose into the air, multiplied himself in numerous places and, 
thus suspended, preached his doctrine to the Tirthika heretics. It was here, 
too, that the merchant Anathapindada constructed at the forest of Prince Jeta 
a large monastery for the reception of Buddha. Systematic excavations 
carried out on this site have revealed numerous religious edifices and, besides 
others, two important inscriptions which conclusively establish the identity of 
the remains at Saheth-Maheth on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich 
districts with Sravasti. One of these inscriptions records the grant of six 
villages, whose names have survived unchanged, by King Govindachandra of 
Kanauj to the Buddhist community resident at the Jetavana monastery of 
!:iravastl. The other inscription dates from the second century a.d,, and 
states that the colossal Bodhisattva image, on the pedestal of which it is 
engraved, was carved by a sculptor of Mathura and set up in the monastery 
under description. No stronger evidence could be wished for. 

From Sravasti the Buddha ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods to preach his new doctrine to his dead mother and at the conclusion 
descended to the earth at Saiikasya. From the similarity of the names as 
well as from^ the existence of a large Asoka capital crowned with a statue of 
an elephant. Sir Alexander Cunningham identified Sankas'ya with the ex- 
tensive remains at Sankisa in the lita district. Trial excavations have been 
carried out on this site, and there seems no doubt that when further researches 
are possible, other stronger evidence of the correctness of this identification 
will be forthcoming. 

Irrefragable evidence of the remains at Kosam in the district of Allahabad 
being the modern representative of the ancient city of Kausambi has been 
supplied by epigraphical records. These records are : 

1. An inscription of the time of Yasahpala of the Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj which was found at Kara at a distance of some thirty miles from 
Kosam, and shows that this town and another which has survived under a 
somewhat slightly changed name, both formed part of the kingdom of 
Kausambl. 

2. An epigraph dated in Vikrama Saihvat 1245 in the reign of Jayach- 
chandradeva, which shows that the village in which this inscription has been 
found formed part of the same kingdom. This village is only a few miles 
distant from Kosam. The extensive remains at Kosam deserve careful 
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exploration, and, when this is undertaken, results of considerable value may be 
expected to accrue. 

The ancient remains at Rajagriha (modern Rajgir), where the Master 
subjugated the mad elephant, were examined with great care by Sir John 
Marshall and the sites of the principal landmarks identified. These were the 
Sattapanni hall, the Gridhrakuta hill, etc. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to my remarks. 
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THE DEATH OF KING GEORGE \ . 

At the first meetintr of the India Society held after the death of the 
late King, the Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, spoke as follows ; 

7'his Society is concerned with Indian Art, but true art is uni- 
versal in its appeal, and a work of art about which it would be 
appropriate for me to speak today is the address which was broadcast 
by Mis Late Majesty on Christmas Day. If a work of art is the 
expression of a profoundly felt emotion in such a way as to com- 
municate that emotion to those who see or hear or read it, then that 
Christmas address by King George was something which has never 
been excelled by either the Indian poet Tagore or the English poet 
Kipling. It went straight to the heart, not only of his own people, 
but of all the world, for it spoke of peace and goodwill, of joy and 
gladness in the home ; and there are homes all over the world, and all 
the world is one great home of the human family. 

Towards Queen Mary we have feelings both of sympathy in her 
affliction and of gratitude for her interest in our work. \\ ith no 
formality whatever, unannounced, and as an ordinary visitor, she came 
to o\ r Exhibition of Modern Indian Art and most thoroughly in- 
spected every picture. We would express to her our feelings of sorrow 
indeed, but far more of satisfaction that the King should have lived to 
see how his life-work was requited and how' he had won the not quickly 
given love of a great people in the greatest moment ot its history, and 
gained the esteem of the whole world. 
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SOME ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN MYSORE^ 

Hy Mrs. Marotfrite Milward 

Mysoki: can only be. described in superlatives. It is the proud possessor of 
the highest waterfalls, the biggest stone statue in the world, and some of the 
most remarkable temples. Before descriljing some of the stone monuments, 
it may not be amiss to refer to one of nature's contributions to the beauty of 
the setting of the State. The famous Jog Falls near Gersoppa (once an 
historical town) are on the border of Mysore and British India, and my 
first view of Mysore State was unforgettable. 

I approached the Falls from North Kanara, the British side, passing 
through a tall evergreen forest full of tiger and panther, and most impressive 
and mysterious, with dark, steep hills and twisting roads. As we got nearer 
to the Falls a great roar and thunder met us, but even that did not prepare us 
for the wonder and beauty of the scene. When we arrived at the bungalow, 
which faces the marvellous gorge and three of the Falls, the first view of it 
gave us quite a shock. We got out of the car and leancM over the rail dazed 
and speechless. The river divides into four, and takes a stupendous leap over 
a gigantic cliff into a gorge nearly i,ooo feet below. In bulk of water it does 
not equal Niagara, but in height it is five times as great. The Mysore* and 
British bungalows wink eyes at each other across a chasm 650 yards wide. 

The Falls have been christened very aptly the Rajah, the Roarer, the Rocket 
and Dame Blanche. The highest of the four, the Rajah, has a sheer drop of 
830 feet. The lovely jets and columns of water are fascinating; but the most 
impressive part of the picture is the great ravine, which looks as if an earthquake 
had come ami split the earth in tvjo and hurled the forest down and twa'sted 
the whole rock formation. dTere was a terrific roar in our ears all the tirric 
and everything was wringing wet, ourselves included. I lay on the to[) oi a 
shaking rock to sec the Rajah fall down, and looked over its edge into a 
bottomless pit of foam. We disturbed a group of buttcrfiies in their sleep, 
blue lace and brown ; many wonderful specimens are to be found here. Down 
a steep bit of the path an opening through the trees gave us two lovely but 
terrifying peeps. I felt dizzy and .shaken, an ant in comparison to such 
mighty force. Yet in another way it was marvellously soothing, and wc slept 
that night positively rocked by the roar. 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on January 30. Lieut. -Colonel C. I - f-- 
Plowdeo, C.l.IL, picsidud. 
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Some Ancient Monuments in Mysore 

The next morning was a dream of beauty ; great banks of mist kept 
coming and clearing like steam. We drove over to the ferry, a wide stretch 
of river 750 feet across at the top of the Falls, 'bhe boat looked most 
insecure, a platform of bamboos on four hollowed-out tree-trunks. On the 
Mysore side the walk through the woods was enchanting, and ihc. view and 
angle of the Falls quite different. A fourth cascade came into view, the sun 
shone out gloriously, and bits of rainbow began to appear across thrnn. In 
1856 two indomitable officers of the Indian navy were deputed by Government 
to measure the Falls. They managed to get behind the Rajalfs leap, and 
found a great cavern entirely hidden by the column of water. Th(iy give the 
depth of the gorge to be 960 feet and that of the pools about 130 feet. I'here 
is no record that any others have risked their lives to take th(‘se statistics. At 
midday the mists cleared, and the view was iiKjrt! brilliant. The Rajah inc*ets 
the Roarer, and the roar is redoubled ; the Rocket hits a projecting [)iece of 
rock in its descent and shoots off in jets of spray. Dame Flanche descends in a 
more hulylike manner in a cascacUi of white foam. When the sun r(‘ached the 
depth <.)f the dark green pools a very brilliant rainbow stretched itself across 
the bottom of the four Falls, and they all dropped into it. d his was my last 
memory of the highest waterfall in the world. 

In quittt another part of Mysore State, and almost in the centre, we find 
dte world’s greatest stone statue on a hilltop called Vindhya (liri. Until the 
twelfth century there were some 12,000 Jains in Mysore, and the old Clialu- 
kyan kings favoured them. They constructed many Fastis and Bettas upon 
the rocky hills round Sravana Belgola, and this was the chief seat of the Jain 
s(ict in Southern India. 

Vindhya (Bri is 470 feet high and 3,250 feet above s(^a levcd ; there are 
600 steps u[) to the top of the mount of vision, but in S[)ite ol this it is a great 
place of pilgrimage. The Betta, which is an open courtyard with intages 
<u'ound, possesses a stone statue of Gomatesvara, one of the emancipated 
beings of the past, and said to be the son of the first Tirthankar. It tow'ers 
over the temple walls, and is visible for miles. It was built by Chamunda 
Raya in 1028 or earlier, and is of a light-coloured granite, probably carved (uit 
of the living rock, which would present no difficulties to tlui ancit^iU builders. 
Bhotographs do the image no justice, and it is still more dillicult to measure, 
so much so that the measurements taken by various authorities vary from 
58 feet to 71 feet. The general belief or legend is that it is 60 fee t in height. 

There arc two Jain sects, one of which is clad always in white, and the 
other, to which this statue must belong, is clad in s])ace ! All tlm Tirthankars 
are said to have attained bliss standing in this position. Tendrils and leaves 
of a creeping plant are carved with great skill twisted round the bare legs and 
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arms of the body. The ears are very long, like those of all saints; the brows 
are arched and the hair curly. 

Fergusson says ; Nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere 
out of Fgypt . . . and even there no known statue surpasses it in height." 

Still more superlatives are required to describe the temples. Mysore 
cradled three great races of Kings — the Kadambas, the Hoysalas and the Kings 
of Vijayanagar. The Hoysala-Rallala Kings reigned supreme over this part of 
the peninsula from a.d. iooo to 1300, and left a magnificent legacy of art. 
They built no less than sixty temples in what Fergusson calls the Chalukyan 
style, and twelve in the Dravidian. Chalukyan art reached its zenith in 
Mysore State, where it should more properly be called Hoysala, for the highest 
degree of perfection was undoubtedly attained in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries under the Iloysala Kings. This style of architecture is inter- 
mediate between the northern and southern styles, and it is difficult to traci! 
its early history. Some very fine examples are to be found in Hyderabad, 
but none of its beginnings. The best examples in Mysore State are the 
great temples of Belur, Halebid and Somanathapur. 

The Chenna Kesava temple at Belur was constructed in a.d. i 177. Fur 
intricate variety of design it is unsurpassed. It measures 178 feet by 156 
feet and has three entrances, each more beautiful than the other. There art‘ 
twenty perforatt^d screens, the art in which the Chalukyan builder excelled ; 
they are on the right and left of the eastern doorway and are sculptured with 
T’uranic scenes and geometrical designs. This temple, unlike llale.bid and 
Somanathapur, is not abandoned, and worship is regularly conducted. I'hen^ 
are some marvellous carvings inside, and from phot(;gTa[)hs I feel that ih(‘ 
best examples of the figure sculpture of the period are to be found h(in\ 
The pillars, we are told, are lovely and famous for their ingenuity of design, 
with carved figures on the capitals. 

I'hc Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid, dedicated to Siva, is a most 
joyous example of the style. (Fig. r.) It was unfortunately never finished. 
The outer wall is perhaps the most remarkable for design. It is all broken up 
by right-angled points and set-back facets so as to give the richest possible 
effect of light and shade. The figures under canopies remind one ot 
sixteenth-century Gothic windows. The frieze which appears in all these 
Hoy.sala temples has in this one eight bands of decoration, and is more varied 
in style. EIej)hants come first, then horses and men interspersed with con- 
ventional lions and scrolls. No less than 2,000 elephants walk round the 
outer wall at the bottom of the frieze ! Like Belur, there is a most imposing 
doorway with tall janitors on each side and little shrines at the bott(Mn 01 
the steps. The lovely pillars of the pavilion, all turned by hand, shine so 
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brilliantly that they reflect each other. This temple was built about 1141, 
but neither Rice nor Ff^r^usson ajjrees as to the exact date. b{*ry^uss^ai says 
that the work was in progress for eighty-six years and was slopped by the 
Muhammadan invasions; the towers were never completed, llalcbid, it is 
interesting to remember, was the capital of a great hhnpire in the reign of 
Balalla III., but was demolished in 1326 during fierce wars. 

Idle most beautiful and by far the most complete of thi^se temples is at 
Somanathapur (Fig. 2), a tiny village now, but at one time a most ini])ortant 
centre of Brahman activities. It lies some thirty miles from Mysore city, and 
twenty miles from the historic town of Seringapatam. Near by is a Siva temple, 
known as the “ Panchalinga,” in ruins, with five ctTs in a line in which were 
enshrined a number of There is no sculpture or decoration of any 

sort, but a very interesting granite slab with an inscription d^ted 1268, 
Siva and Vishnu temples arc often to be found in close proximity, but in this 
case all the lavish care and wealth have been bestowed on the Vishnu temple 
called the Kesava temple of Somanathapur. Kesava is one of tiu*. names of 
the god Vishnu. It was built in 1268 by Soma, a general or high office.^ and a 
member of the Royal Family in the reign of King Narasimha 111 ., who ruled 
from 1254 to 1291. Soma was a very devout man we are told and did many 
pious deeds. He first built a village, called it after himself, and made it a rent- 
free settlement or a^^yahara for Brahmans. The King then gave Soma a 
grant of 3,000 gold pieces for the worship of the images of Vishnu at the 
a^rahara which he had founded. The village became so important a centre 
of study and was so full of learned men that even the parrots there wer(* 
capable of holding discussions in three languages ! Soma then ordered this 
magnificent temple to be constructed. Inside the entrance porch into the 
courtyard there is a very fine granite slab with a carved panel at the top. 
Incis(*d on it is a long inscription of ninety-one lines, seventeen in Sanskrit and 
th e rest in Kannada, which tells us much of the inner history of the temple. 
There are also three smaller epigraphs at the back, of less importance. I'he 
Sanskrit portion tells us that Soma made a w’orthy distribution of the 
grant of gold pieces. The Kannada part, with many flourishes and much 
praise of the King Narasimha, says that when he was in rccsidence at Dorasa- 
mudra ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom he made a grant of the 
revenues of certain places to provide for the services, festivals, repairs and 
the livelihood of servants of the Kesava temple caused to hr. erected by 
Somadannayaka in the great agrahara established by him in his own name. 

Other inscriptions have recently been discovered, one on the south 
verandah dated a.d. 1497. It tells that a petition was made to the King 
Immadi Narasinga about the restoration of the agrahara of Somanathapur 
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now gone to decay. Accordingly the King granted certain villages for the 
Ungas and for the god Kesava, and gave gifts to various Brahmans for the 
upkeep of the temple. The other inscription on the ceiling of the west 
verandah, a.d. 1550, says theit a later Vijayanagar King, having been informed 
that Somanathapura was the holy hermitage of Vasishtha, remitted the 
taxes which were being paid to the palace by the Brahmans of the agrahdra. 
It is sad and surprising to think that this active centre of study and worship 
went into decay after some 200 years. 

The Kesava tem[)lc, according to many authorities, was supposed to have 
been designed by an artist named Jakanacharya, but as no such designation has 
been found on the building, it is now thought that the name is a corruption 
of a Dravidian word meaning a sculptor of the southern school. A most 
unusual and interesting feature of these I loysala temples is that many of the 
sculptures are signed. No less than eight names appear at Somanathapur, 
and many carvings are signed both at Belur and Halcbid. No mention, 
however, is made of an architect. One name, Mallitama, is to be found here 
under forty of the statues ; it would appear that he had the most to do with 
the ornamentation of the temple. 

Entering the enclosure I was thrilled with the beauty of the tempki as a 
complete and harmonious whole. It is marvellously conceived and executed, 
in perfect proportions and shape. Standing on a raised platform, and star- 
shaped in plan, in great contrast to the Dravidian simple square, it is flanked 
with three towers above the three interior shrines. The whole is dainty and 
complete, like the design of a casket. This unique little temple building is 
placed in the middle of a courtyard which measures 215 by 177 feet. It is 
surrounded by a sort of open verandah, with sixty-four cells, like the cloisters 
of a Jain temple. This seemed to me very unusual, and gives the temple a 
most dignified appearance, enclosing it c*s it were in a frame. These cells 
once enshrined deities, but now only two or three statues remain ; the inscrip- 
tion at the entrance tells us all the names. They are for the most part incar 
nations of Vishnu. The roof of the verandah over the outer cells provides 
a wide terrace for walking round, which gives wonderful views of the temple 
from above. 

A flight of five steps leads on to the platform, a small shrine at either 
side ; five more steps lead into the temple by the west and only doorway. In 
this entrance or portico are windows of pierced stonework in small square 
holes and screens with big perforations. In spite of this there is very little 
light in the square pillared hall. Five pillars are ranged each side, beautifully 
turned, md with little figures carved on the brackets. One pair of pillars 
struck me very much ; they are rich beyond the others, all in dainty points ; 
6 
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one can hardly believe they are hand-turned. The temple is a three-chambered 
structure, and the main shrine faces east, the other two north and south ; the 
lintels of the cells are finely carved with incarnations of Vishnu. 

In the north chamber there is an unusually fine sculpture of Janardana, his 
four hands holding the discus, conch, lotus flower and mace. In the south there 
is a beautiful figure of Krishna in a graceful attitude under a tree, his two arms 
raised high sideways playing the flute. Six cows, three on either side, most 
amusingly drawn, are listening intently! These sculptures arc of a much 
higher order than the figure carving on the outer walls of the temple. They 
are neither stiff nor cold, and there is a ripple of line and a living body under- 
neath the conventional trappings. In the central shrine there was once a 
figure of the god Kesava ; it must have been of very fine workmanshij), too, 
judging from the slab at the entrance porch. Here the three scul[)tures of the 
three shrines are represented in miniature, and one can guess the style of the 
lost ccmtral figure. 

The most noticeable part of the interior are the carvings of the domed 
ceilings. There are six panels in the central hall and nine in the outer 
mandapam^ truly marvels in intricate design. No two are alike, and they are 
cut out to a depth of three feet. There are fine designs of lotus buds, 
geometrical stars and interlaced ribbons. I took an electric torch to try and 
get a better view, but it was hopeless without a ladder. The guardian, how- 
ever, brought a flare which lighted it up well, but will eventually blacken the 
beautiful ceilings. 

I climbed up on to the top of the cloisters, and was rewarded wath a most 
instructive view of the shape of the temple as a whole. Unfortunately the 
appearance of a snake damped my ardour, and I retreated rapidly. The three 
towers over the shrines are perfect, whole and intact ; in symmetry and propor- 
tion they are gems of architecture. (Fig. 3.) It is impossible to see how lovely 
their shape is except from above. The temple is almost in the torm of a very 
ornate cross, the three shrines and their towers being built out to form the 
three arms, the entrance part making a rather short end. Like all the best 
Chaluk;‘an temples, it is built on a wide raised platform, 3 feet high, with rich 
mouldings and points. There are eleven rounded points to each tower, and 
the platform repeats and exaggerates these points with great effect. An 
elephant was originally placed at each angle. Once seventy-four statues stood 
on the base, consisting of elephants and free images ; now, alas, only about 
twelve are left, the rest have been broken or removed. 

The stellate towers are low in height ; they are less than 35 leet from 
their base, and the temple might look dwarfed if it were not enclosed round 
and of such perfect proportions. Three sides of the base of the temple are 
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carved with horizontal friezes in six satisfying and beautiful designs. (Fig. 4.) 
A canonical rule is followed, it is believed, in this scheme of decoration. The 
first band, wider than the rest and very bold and symmetrical, is a procession 
of walking elephants. They are grandly executed, and are some of the best 
of the many sculptures I have seen of this decorative animal. The French 
sculptor Bourdelle said that a carved animal must be greater than a live one 
because it must contain all of nature! I feel that the Indian artist has achieved 
this, and that he analyzes marvellously what he sees and knows. Next to 
these come bands of horses with riders and accoutrements, a very lively pro- 
cession. (Fig. 5.) I tried in vain to draw them, but I was burnt by the stone 
platform and the sun at midday and completely bafllcd by the intricate yet bold 
pattern. The riders are turning towards each other and having a great battle ; 
a few camels join them with drums on their saddles. A scroll of conventional 
design of infinite variety divides the horses from an army of marching men. 
A band of stylized animals, which look like lions and are called sardulas, 
comes next. There is some controversy as to whether these were the emblems 
of the Hoysala Kings; a tiger or leo-griff is on the Hoysala crest. At the 
very top, crowning the whole, is a row of inimitable birds which may be ducks 
or swans, but arc in every way delightful and most humorous. d'hese 
friezes remind me of the Vijayanagar temples, the only others 1 have seen like 
them. There they arc still more varied, and include dancing figures in ballet 
skirts — most intriguing! They are probably temple dancers, and depict one 
of the oldest known dances in India. I remember that in the Ceylon moon- 
stones, at the threshold of Buddhist temples, there is also a canonical scheme 
of animals walking in a semicircle. The scheme is always the same- i.c., 
five living animals, elephant, horse, lion, ox, bird. The ox is sonletimes 
changed to a conventional animal. 

The bands of decoration vary on the east front on either side of the 
portico, and there we find three instead of six, consisting of elephants, horses, 
and scroll. On the top of these is a railed parapet with carved panels depict- 
ing incidents from the epics and the Puranas. The end of each story is 
marked with a little closed door. There are also a few panels of love scenes. 
Above these are small single figures between turreted pilasters. 1 hese 
turrets or caps look like candle-extinguishers, and are very effective. 

There are seven rounded facets on each lower (Fig. 6), the lines of which 
continue up and taper to the very top of the tower, where they meet a kind of 
overturned vase. Each one of the seven facets is carved with four large 
figures under a canopy of leafy decoration, an endless network of fruit, flowers, 
and foliage. In all there are 194 images on the outer wall, all of which 
represent gods of *:he Hindu pantheon. My recollection is that they are 
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about 4 feet high. Above these statues are large conical turrets, which form 
a very important part of the scheme of decoration. They break the line and 
make tapering points just under the eaves of the projecting roof. This 
cornice or roof which follows the points of the tower has a dainty serrated 
edge casting deep shadows. Everything has been designed to make a play 
of light and shade. On the south wall are many very dignified figures, 
noticeably Brahma, an eight-armed Siva, Surya the sun god, and many of 
Sarasvati, goddess of wisdom. Some of the statues are as light as air and 
very amusing and beautiful in composition, especially Krishna with his llute 
and Lakshmi dancing. There are seventy-four gods set up in this temple. 
Hut on the whole the carving of these gods and goddesses is hard, tight and 
conventional, and cannot be compared with the animal sculpture which 
decorates the frieze. No flame of genius gives them expression • they are all 
lifeless. I have always felt that the Indian artist of this period was repressed 
and timid when he tried to depict a god whom he had never seen, and was 
only inspired and great when he chiselled animals or pairs of lovers. 'Fhese 
were something he could understand. 

Above the line of the roof each tower is broken into four layers of lace- 
like ornament. It is pyramidal in shape. Although there is much pro- 
fuse, even extravagant, ornamentation, the sculpture is so united to the archi- 
tecture, and so completely [)art of it that one has no feeling of over-decoration. 
The effect is marvellously harmonious, the figures are beautifully placed and 
fit in completely with the design. The six hard lines of frieze at the 
bottom give a solid foundation to the whole and make a relief to the lacy 
richness. I know of many temples which possess beautiful fragments and 
isolated masterpieces, but this one is unique, for it forms a perfect C7isemhlc, 

A legend tells us that when the temple was completed it looked so grand 
and beautiful that the gods, thinking that it was too good to be on the earth, 
wanted to transport it to Indra’s heaven. Accordingly the structure began to 
rise from the earth ! I am grateful that by some device the calamity was 
averted and the temple has remained with us. 

The Archccological Survey of Mysore, inspired by Sir Mirza Ismail, the 
Dewan, is much to be congratulated on the upkeep of the temples and the 
museums, and the interest which is being taken in these important specimens 
of art and architecture. Beautiful books and photographs are being prepared 
which will greatly add to our knowledge of this period of Chalukyan art. My 
thanks and gratitude are due to Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, late Director 
ol Archaeological Research in Mysore, for his interesting monograph on the 
Kesava temple of Somanathapur, the first of a series, and to his successor, the 
present Director, Mr. M. H. Krishna, for much valuable htdp. 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 

FROM GOLCONDA 

l^v I)k. H^:K^^ANN Goktz 
(K ern Institute, Leyden) 

The art of the so-called Amsterdam School, and above all of its greatest 
exponent, Rembrandt, flashes forth from the realistic art of Old Holland like 
a glimpse of fairyland. The singular character of this art is not only the 
result of the spiritualized style of the great master, or of the romantic acces- 
sories and the magic chiaroscuro effects which he had learnt from th(i 
Italian painters of the counter-reformation and its revival of medieval 
mysticism. 

There is more : a new breath of inspiration had come from the Orient. 
Even before Rembrandt’s days Oriental inlluencc had filtered through from 
the Mediterranean lands, where wars and diplomacy, piratical raids and 
peaceful trading voyages had made Moors and Turks into familiar figures 
both in court life and in pictorial art. Hence we find a tendency to Oriental- 
ism ” not only in the work of Rembrandt, but also in that of Jan Lievens, 
Pieter Eastman, Arent de Geldcr, Salomon Koninck, van den Eeckhout, and 
many others. 

Their Oriental tendencies, however, show a quite particular note, as 
these painters did not confine themselves to copying the conventional ty|)es 
created by the Mediterranean painters. They made a direct study of Eastern 
manners and objects of art which they met with in the harbours of Holland. 
It is well known that Rembrandt had a strong inclination to the colony of 
Jews^ who had immigrated to Amsterdam from Spain and Portugal. But, on 
the whole, the direct inlluencc of India, Turkey and Persia is far im re 
obvious. A new phase in the connexions of Western Europe had begun. 

The Indies were being opened up to the sea-borne trade of Dutch and 
British merchants who were establishing their first settlements in the East. 
The days had passed when the seamen of both nations were content to (are 
as far as the Iberian peninsula or Muscovy. 

This direct contact with the East disclosed a new and glamorous wond( r- 
land which was to impress itself on the imagination even of .sober Amsterdam, 
and so to impart fresh life and inspiration to its art. In 1595 the first Dutch 
ships sailed for the East ; in 1604 trade on the Coromandel coast was started 
at Masulipatam, and the factories of Pulicat and Negapatam were founded in 
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1609 and 1610 respectively; in 1616 the factory at Surat was opened and 
became a centre of trade entc^rprise on the western coast. Three years later 
the fourth Governor-General founded Batavia, which has ever since been the 
capital of the Dutch East Indies. In 1623 the Shrih of Persia officially 
recognized the Dutch East India Company, and in 1635-36 a mission sent to 
Agra obtained firmans from the Great Mughal. No regular ambassador was, 
however, sent to the courts of these rulers until Johan Cuiueus went to 
Isfahan in 1651 and Dirk van Adrichem to Agra in 1662.2 Though the 
information about these first steps in diplomacy is still somewhat scanty, it 
may be confidently assumed that even by this time many objets d\irt — 
paintings, weapons, wearing apparel, tapestry and jewellery—had found 
their way to Amsterdam. 

When Rembrandt became insolvent in 1656 the list of his property'^ 
included items of Indian dresses and pictures of costumes. Certain sketches 
of his, copied from Indian miniatures, probably date from this period and are 
well known/ Moreover, many Dutch paintings of this period show that 
the artists had made some study ot Indian objets if art. We do not know how 
these collections w'ere made or what happened to them afterwards. Rem- 
brandt’s collection of Indian paintings was perhaps tlic earliest and most 
comprehensive on the Continent, but its history nanains a mystery from 
beginning to end. The only person who is known to have had access to 
the art of the Mughal court of the period is Sir I'homas Roe,"’ who was 
ambassador of James I. to Jahangir, but he had come back from India 
long before the earliest date on which the Indian miniatures copied by 
Rembrandt could have been painted. There is one Erancois Timmers- who 
might conceivably have acquired them at the period in (Question - circa 
1630-40 ; it was he who procured the first firmans for the Dutch merchants 
from the court at Agra in 1635-36, and he seems to have had relations with 
Prince Dfini Shukoh, who was a connoisseur and friendly towards foreigners. 
1 immers, however, was only a sub-iactor, and it is somewhat doubtful 
whether he could become the owner of such valuable works of art. Even if 
he did, how did they come into Rembrandt’s possession.^ It has been sug- 
gested that Rembrandt obtained them through Abraham Wilmerdonks, one 
of the seventeen members of the Court of Directors, whose portrait he painted 
in 1642.'* 

Be that as it may, what became of them after they [)assed out of 
Rembrandt’s hands It seems not improbable, that they formed part of the 
collection of Nicholaas Witsen,*^ for many years burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
and later ambassador to William III. when the latter had become King of 
England. Witsen was a scholar of repute, an e.xplorer, and a historian ; his 
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Noord- cn Oost-Tariarijen (Northern and Eastern Tartary), first published at 
Amsterdam in 1692, is even now a very useful work of reference. When 
first published, at a time when trustworthy data could only be obtained with 
the greatest difficulty, it was a wonderful achievement of research in Asiatic 
ethnography and history.^ In 1728, a few years after the death of Witscn, 
his collections were, however, put to the hammer and scattered in all directions. 
The only extant copy of the auction catalogue, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (23 d.j;., 1728),^ enumerates no less than 370 Indian paintings. 

Included in the list are two books of pictures, which might, so far as we 
can tell from iIk; scanty descriptions given, have contained the miniatures once 
in Rembrandt’s possession (Nos. 6 and 9). This theory finds support in the 
fact that at that time Indian paintings were very rare, and so large a collection 
as Witsen's may well have absorbed all that were in the market. We know 
for certain that Nicolaas Witsen had begun to build up his collection as early 
as 1664 — i.e,, a few years after the auction of Rembnmdt’s worldly goods ; 
and that his father Cornelis in his capacity as a burgomaster had been a party 
to the lawsuits connected with the artist’s difficulties.^ The book Noord- en 
Oosi-Tartarijen does indeed contain some reproductions of Indian miniatures 
(pp. 215, 426). but they are copied from another album (No. lo of the cata- 
logue)^ which some time ago 1 was fortunate enough to identify in Amsterdam. 

There arc fragments of a third album in the Louvre.^'* The purchasers 
— i.e., the Rijksprentenkabinet of Amsterdam and the Muscc Napoleon 
(the Louvre), respectively, bought both from the same source — the Van Buren 
auction at The Hague (1808).^^ 

The importance of these albums lies less in the purely artistic value of the 
pictures than in their historical interest. Not only are they the only extant 
survivors of the earliest collections of Oriental paintings preserved in tlic 
Netherlands of the seventeenth century which influenced the art of the 
Amsterdam schooO^ but they are among the very few early instances where 
we can trace from which particular part of India and in what manner the 
pictures reached Europe. 

These paintings come from Golconda. Some of them, as already re- 
lated, were reproduced in Witsen’s book published in 1693, and some are 
found among the illustrations to Havart’s Op- en Ondergang van Coroniandel^"^^ 
which appeared in the same year. Also a letter, addressed by Professor 
Hendrik PVancken to Witsen in 1692, is still extant, in which he translates 
the Persian and Portuguese biographies added to the portraits of Emperors, 
princes, and generals of the Mughal Empire, Sultans and dignitaries of 
Golconda and Bijapur, and finally of the Shah of Persia. 

7 'he above dates make it probable that they were brought from Golconda 
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by the Dutch ambassador Laurens Pit in the summer of 1686. the year 
preceding the fall of this last independent state of the Deccan, and it can hardly 
be a matter of accident that the portraits in both volumes so closely correspond 
to the smallest details in Havart*s book^^* that they might almost serve as 
illustrations of his account of this embassy. There is, moreover, internal 
evidence in the Amsterdam album that it was painted in this very summer — 
1686. At the time when the pictures were inserted in our album, Muhammad 
Ibrahim, who had formerly served as a general and a governor under the 
Sultan of Golconda, had already entered the Mughal service (1686) ; the chief 
wazir, Madanna, and his brother must have been stripped of their honours and 
murdered (March, 1686), as their portraits do not bear their titles of rank, 
while on the other hand Sultan Sikandar of Bijapur, who had to yield to the 
Mughals in September of that year, was still on the throne with Sharzah 
Khan as his prime minister. 

Though these portraits are not mentioned in the journal of the Lmbassy 
preserved in the Record Office at The Hague, it is probal)le that the Dutch 
merchants stationed at the Golconda factory got them for the ambassador. 
It is a known fact that they had exchanged paintings with the Sultan and 
the descriptions in Portuguese, which betray a good knowledge of local 
affairs, may have been added by the merchants’ interpreters, Portuguese 
Jews who, like Joan van Nyendel, had lied from the Inquisition at 
Goa.'-^ 

Laurens Pit’s mission was unsuccessful. The kingdom of Golconda 
was in a state of complete collapse, and the Mughal Kmperor was awaiting 
the moment when it should be ri[)e for annexation. Many of the nobles 
who had served under the Qutb Shah had become disaffected and had 
joined the army of Prince Shah ‘Alam (later the Emperor Bahadur Shah I.); 
and after the cruel assassination of Madanna the kingdom, torn asunder by 
warring Actions, was left without anyone to give a consistent direction to its 
foreign policy, such as might have preserved for it some remnant of 
independence. 

While the Dutch mission was at the Golconda court, Bijapur, the capital 
of the neighbouring kingdom, was already besieged by a Mughal army. 
September saw the end of Bijapur s independence, and only a few months 
were to elapse before Golconda in turn was invested and had to yield (1687). 
Its fall meant the end of the medieval Muhammadan civilization which had still 
been upheld in the south by the states which had sprung from the Bahmani 
Empire, when Akbar had already initiated a new era of Indo-Muhammadan 
history in the north.^^ 

All the leading figures of these troublous times [)ass in review before us 
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in the pages of the two albums — the one in Amsterdam, the other (of which, 
to be precise, only a few isolated sheets survive) in Paris. 

As might be expected, the subjects of many of the portraits arc Mughal 
princes and dignitaries— the Emperor Aurangzeb, overlord of the Golconda 
Sultans, his forefathers, his sons, and even his generals commanding in the 
Deccan. We need not linger over these likenesses of well-known personages 
or over that of the Persian ruler, Sulaiman 

Some of the leading figures in the history of the neighbouring state of 
Bijapur a[)pear in the series ; but here, too, we find exclusively persons who 
have been connected in some way with Golconda. Among them is Ibnlhim II. 
(1580-1626) (fol. 39), an able ruler in whose reign Bijapur reached its highest 
pitch of artistic and intellectual achievement, attended, however, by a religious 
and moral decay which led to the political and cultural decline that set in soon 
afterwards. His two successors, Muhammad (1627-55) (fol. 40) who had 
married a Golconda princess and was buried in the imposing Go! Gumba/, and 
‘Ah II. (1656-72) (fol. .|i), a paralytic debauchee, were unable to uphold their 
authority against their ministers and court officials. Pdrst, Mulla Muhammad 
Amin Lari Mustafa Khan (fol. 43), the facto ruler in Sultan Muhammad’s 
time, was sei^^cd by his colleague Khawass Khan (fol. 42), and imprisoned 
for a time at Belgaon ; in the course of the civil war that followed he was 
killed before the stronghold of Chenchi in the Carnatic. Khawass Khan con- 
tinued to be the virtual ruler of the kingdom till the end of ’All’s nominal 
reign, and even during the early part of young Sikandar’s reign. In 1675, 
however, he was overthrown by Bahlol Khan (fol. 44), who in turn was 
poisoned two years later. In these circumstances the kingdom fell into a 
state of anarchy so complete that the war with the Mughals in ‘All 11 . ’s 
reign might w’ell have ended in the conquest of Bijfipur, if the invading army 
had not been distracted by the strife arising among Shahjahan s sons over 
the succession. In 1684 Sayyid Makhdum Sharzah Khan (fol. 45), th(‘ last 
minister-regent of Sultan Sikandar, took over the reins of government, but in 
spite of his energy he and his king had to capitulate in September, 16S6. 
Only one year later Golconda in turn was conquered, and its king went to 
share young Sikandar’s captivity in the Mughal fortress of Daulatabad. 

The series depicting the history of Golconda is much more representa- 
tive. As already remarked, it shows a close affinity to the biographical notes 
in Havart's Op- en Ondergang von Coro^nandcL This series, too, starts with 
portraits of the successive kings. The labels describe them as “ Shah ” — ix.y 
emperor, a title which the Deccan! rulers gave to themselves, while the 
Mughal court only allowed them that of “Khan”; this is another reason why 
the picture;^ cannot have been the work of a Mughal artist. 
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The first of the series is Burhan ‘AH Barah Mulk (fol. 19A) (Fig. i), who 
had been made, in 1495, Governor of Telingana by Mahmud, the last ruler of 
the tottering Bahmani Empire. When this empire fell apart, Qutb-ul-lVIulk 
built up an independent kingdom, which he extend(^d at the expense of Vija- 
yanagar, the last great Hindu power, and of Bijapur, another state sprung 
from the Bahmaru Empire. It is the portrait of an old, imposing gentleman, 
an experienced fighter and a skilful judge of men clad in the old-fashioned 
dress which had been in vogue in 'Turkestan and Persia under Tamerlane’s 
successors ; and which, to judge from some other early paintings, was also 
worn in India before the Mughal invasion. 

The portraits of his successors show clearly how the line deteriorated 
and became effeminate. Here we have Ibrahim (1550-80) (fol. 191;) (Fig. 2), 
during whose reign Golconda reached the zenith of its power, Muhammad 
Quli ( I 580-161 1) (fol. 21), who erected many stately buildings, ana Muhammad 
(1611-25) (fol. 21), who had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Miighals ; 
finally the last two Qutb-Shahis, ‘Abdullah (1625-72) (fol. Stchoukine, 

No. 80), and Abul-Hasan (1672-87) (fol. 23; Stchoukine, No. 81, PI. iS'‘), 
(Fig. 4). These two princes, like the last two ‘Adil-ShMiis of Bijapur, had 
been only puppets in the hands of warring court factions and powerful 
ministers. 

'Abdullah, a patron of the arts and a truly regal figure, made Hyderabad 
the most luxurious and fashionable city in India; but his energy was sapped 
by dissolute harem life, and he was unable to maintain his authority against 
the military members of his court. Ilis expression, unlike that of his de.bonair 
predecessors, betrays a remarkable blend of kingly j)ride and extravagance 
with irresolute suspicion and sensitiveness. Abul-Hasan, on the other 
hand, though distantly related to the ruling family, was a vulgar person. 
Originally a Darwesh, he had been raised to the throne only to bar the way 
to an abler rival. F\md of good living and of unstable character, he was 
treated by his ministers as a prisoner rather than as a ruler. 

In tile course of 'Abdullah’s reign Mirza Ahmad (fol. 24. Stch. no. 83), 
(Tig. 3) a nobleman from Mecca, had seized the reins of government and 
married a daughter of the king. When, in 1672, the Sultan and his loyal and 
energetic commander-in-chief, the eunuch Neknarn Khan (fol. 25 ; Stch. no. 
Sg) (Fig. 6), both died, the way to the throne seemed open to the prime 
minister. But his opponents rose against him ; he was thrown into prison and 
poisoned, and the crown passed to Abul-Hasan. The leaders in this co 7 //> 
deHat were the general Sayyid Muzaffar (fol. 28 ; Stch. no. 84; Plate I9 a),^-^ 
Musa Khan (fol. 26) (Fig. 7), the cavalry commander, and the “saintly 
bon-vivant Shah Raju (fol. 30; Stch. no. 82; Plate ign) (Fig- 8), religious 
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teacher of the new king. The new administration, however, soon became 
unpopular and was overthrown in the following year, 1673. The king, who 
had grown discontented with his role of roi fain^ant^ entered into a con- 
spiracy with his new private secretary, the Brahman Madanna (fol. 37 ; Stch. 
no. 85, Plate who had been Sayyid Muzaffars financial deputy; 

Muhammad Ibrahim (fol. 29 ; Stch. no. 87) too, the new cavalry commander, 
was drawn in. The prime minister and de facto ruler, his nephew, Shah Mirza 
(fol. 27 ; Stch. no. 90), and Musa Khan were arrested and thrown into prison, 
never to leave it alive. The king’s status, however, remained as before ; he 
had only changed masters ; and the lean and crafty Bnlliman, whose skilled 
diplomacy averted the fall of the kingdom for another decade, was not to be 
easily dislodged. For twelve years he was the absolute ruler of Golconda. 

F'inally his exactions and the favour that he showed to his Hindu 
co-religionists brought the Muhammadan officers to such a pitch of exaspera- 
tion that they murdered him and dragged his mutilated body through the 
streets of the capital. The same fate befell his brother Akanna (fol. 38 ; 
Stch. no. 86) (P ig. 5) who, in spite of his cruel and cowardly disposition, had 
supplanted Muhammad Ibrahim in the command of the army when the latter 
fell into disgrace In 1682 after a defeat by the Bijapur forces. (He, too, like 
the survivors of the last coiip d't^tat, entered the Mughal service). 

The murder of Madanna led to the downfall of Golconda. Bereft of a 
single directing hand, weakened by internal strife and undermined by Mughal 
Intrigue, the kingdom was doomed to speedy dissolution. In the very ne.xt 
year the city was besieged and Sultan Abul-Hasan was betrayed into th(^ 
hands of the Mughals. 

Although we know the history of Golconda in its main outlines, our 
knowledge of its art and social conditions is very sketchy compared with our 
acquaintance with contemporary Mughal culture. P"ew writings of this e[)Och 
have come down to us, while contemporary European authorities fail to dis- 
criminate sufficiently between the different types of civilization then prevalent 
in India. Mughal pictorial art provides an additional source of information; 
but Deccani painting is still an almost unexplored field of research. No two 
writers are in agreement as to whether a particular miniature or fresco is or 
is not Deccani, and to what school or period it is to be ascribed.^^ And yet 
it would be worth while to know more about Deccani civilization, which 
must have differed greatly from that of Mughal or Rajput India. 

In the north the cosmopolitan Mughal empire had built up, under its 
military-bureaucratic system of government, a form of culture blended of 
F.astern Turkish, Rajput and Persian elements. But the states of the south 
had contu>ued th 3 medieval form of Indo-Muhammadan administration. 
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Their civilization must have been a mixture of Persian, Mameluke Flgyptian, 
Osmanli, and South Indian elements, the last being more akin to ancient 
Indian tradition than Rajput culture. 

According to current theories, the paintings here discussed belong to the 
branch of Mughal art introduced into Hyderabad by the Nizarn-ul-Mulk 
about 1724;^^ but as we have already seen, they date from an earlier time 
and are products of the Golconda school. Are there other specimens of the 
same style extant ? 

In the Biblioth^que Nadonale in Paris there is an album (0. 1 ). no. 45, 
r^serveY of pictures which had been painted at Golconda for the Venetian 
traveller Nicolao Manucci only a few months later than those with which we 
are dealing. While the style and composition are similar, some important 
differences are apparent. As Manucci had ordered an album giving a general 
idea of the India of his times, most of the very elaborate paintings deal with 
Mughal history or Indian ethnography in general. Although Manucci tells 
us that the painter Mir Muhammad, an artist in Shah ‘Alain’s service, 
copied them from originals in the limpcror’s own library, the Manucci album, in 
fact, is but a collection of bad though showy pictures of the same style as those 
in the Amsterdam and Paris^^ albums, and as the isolated portraits of kings 
and nobles of Golconda — especially Sultiin Abul-Hasan-^ — to be found in 
various collections in London, Bombay, Delhi, Boston, Berlin, etc. But 
besides Mir Muhammad, other unemployed painters from Golconda seem 
to have entered the Mughal service during these evil times, for we know of 
a portrait of ShMi ‘Alam by a Golconda artist.^" It is therefore hardly 
surprising that these works should be wrongly ascribed to a Mughal origin, 
the more so as the style of painting usually classed as “ Deccani ” by the 
Mughal collectors of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries^'^ is quite different. 
Ihe two styles have, however, much in common. Both are characterized by 
glaring colours, sometimes put side by side without any transitions, bright masses 
of gold, the absence of a sense for space, and a fondness for exuberant 
oversized vegetation ; and both favour the same particular size and propor- 
tion of the paintings. P'or the rest there is a wide divergence between the 
two schools, a divergence between two epochs — the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries in Bijfipurand the last three quarters of the seventeenth 
at Golconda. 

In each also the influence of different phases of Mughal art is to be 
felt. Take for instance the style of dress at Golconda. The founder of the 
Qutb Dynasty still wears the costume of the later Tfmurid period, which was 
in vogue in Northern India before and during the early days of Mughal 
rule (Fig. i). Then Sultan Ibrahim, Muhammad and Muhammad Quli 
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ado[)ted the Mughal style of Akbar’s reign, though with considerable modi- 
fications (big. 2). ‘Abdullah prefers an extravagant imitation of the Persian- 
ized fashion of Jahangir’s days,^^“ which under his successor was more and 
more assimilated to contemporary Mughal dress. 

I he phases of artistic development in the Deccan seem to correspond to 
these changes of fashion. In the British Museum there is a manuscript 
bearing the title “ Nujum-ul-‘Uluni,” written in a.d. 1570 (Chester Beatty, 
Mughal MS. No. 2), which had been kept fora time in the library of the liberal 
Sultan Ibrahim II. of Bijapur (1579-1626). This contains miniatures of an 
early style in which Hindu influence predominates blended with the classic 
TimOrid art.^^ 

In technique and expression these pictures are akin to the Ragmrdas 
of early Rajasthan, but they are distinguished from the latter in point of 
size, in a greater wealth of types, horror vacui^ the lavish use of over-sized 
fioral decoration spread over the background, and the excessive render- 
ing of golden bracelets and similar ornaments both for men and beasts. We 
may find the counterpart to these Bijapur pictures in the painted chintzes 
(pintados) of the Coromandel coast with their strange mixture of Persian, 
‘^Rajput," and South Indian (Vijayanagar) elements.-^’ From the beginning 
of the seventeenth century this “ Hindu ” style fell out of favour at the courts, 
and was soon reduced to the position of a provincial school of art.*^^’ It crops 
up, however, occasionally in both kingdoms throughout the century, shaping 
itself more and more in course of time on the pattern of the new styles 
developing in the capitals. Among the latest specimens of this style are a 
portrait of the young Sultan Abul-Hasan (“Tana Shah”) and some female 
portraits of a markedly erotic character, which may depict courtesans of the 
final phase of luxurious Golconda.-^^ 

After the conquest of Khandesh and Ahmadnagar by Akbar, the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Bijapur came under the influence of the new art which 
had sprung up under the auspices of that great prince. As early as the latter 
part of Ibrahim ll.’s reign the artists of Bijapur adopted the technique and 
outward form of the Akbari school ; they did not, however, grasp the con- 
ception underlying it. This style is, like the earlier one, characterized by a 
missing sense of space, bright gold and glowing colour, and oversized orna- 
mental flowers spread over the whole picture ; it is this style which th(' 
Mughal collectors of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries called 
“ Dcccani Qalam.'’ But with the rapid decay of the kingdom which set in 
after Ibrahim’s death the “classical” phase of this Bijapuri art came to an 
end.-^ ^ 

Apparently feuds between the different coteries made any continuity o> 
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art tradition impossible. Works of art of the most divergent types are to be 
found side by side. The styles are so varied that there might be no clue to the 
place and date of origin if it were not that all the representations of costume, 
furniture, buildings, etc., point to Bijapur during Sultan Muhammad’s reign. 
The paintings no doubt betray to a certain extent a common mentality : The 
outline is less agitated and less emphasized, colours arc more restrained, and 
sentiment more delicate, but in every other respect the most diverse influences 
have been at work. Some paintings must be associated with the art of Shrih 
Jahan’s court,’'^^' others with that of Persia under th(^ later Safavid kings, others 
with the Portuguese of Goa, such as the remarkable “Italian” frescoes in 
the Ashar Mahall.^- Under the last two Sultans the art of Bijripur seems to 
have finally died out; all that survives are some doubtful portraits in a sort 
of debased Mughal style. 

It was at this period, however, that the conception of a “ Deccani” style 
became associated with the art of Golconda — the art of the books of pictures 
in Amsterdam, in the Louvre, and in the British Museum, as well as that 
of the Codex Manucci.^*' All the datable products of this school belong to 
the times of Sultan Abul- Hasan. There is, however, every reason to believe 
that this school originated under his predecessor ‘Abdullah, during whose 
reign Golconda art was strongly influenced by that of the Emperor Jahangir’s 
and, to a less extent, that of Shah Jahan's court. In this way many charac- 
teristics of early Mughal life in Jahangir’s times have passed over into the 
decaying civilization of the reigns of Farrukhsiyar (1712-18) and Muhammad 
Shah (1718-48) by way of Golconda. Bijapur, too, similarly handed down 
certain features of early Mughal civilization to eighteenth-century Rajputana. 

This Golconda school is marked by a certain poverty of subjects in its 
pictures, most of which arc portraits, but the style is livelier than that of 
contemporary Mughal art. Outlines are bold and strongly marked, the 
colours bright, much use is made of gold, often rather crudely, and there is 
a tendency to exaggerate the facial features. Later works show even a certain 
lifeless dryness. Only the pictures of the Manucci Codex have more elaborate 
themes, with accessories in the manner of Rajput art. Is it possible that 
here, too, the Deccani school acted as a connecting link between certain 
characteristics of sixteenth and eighteenth century Rajput art ? 1 his album 

is the last product of Golconda art and testifies to its rapid decline. Outlines 
are harsh and over-emphasized to the point of caricature, and the tints are 
showy but crude. 

I must admit that I do not know of any paintings of real artistic worth 
which can be ascribed to the Nizam period, although of course there may be 
tuany in existence but not yet brought to notice. Ihose that I have seen 
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mostly in the hands of art dealers — were works of no artistic merit, belonging 
to the period when the Barha Sayyids governed the Deccan — the second 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

There seems, therefore, to be every reason to believe that the school of 
painting hitherto classed as an offshoot of Mughal art in the Nizilm s dominions 
was really the last and perhaps one of the best schools of the distinctive 
Deccani work, and flourished during the reigns of the last two rulers of 
Golconda. 
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THE LIVING TRADITIONS OF THE FOLK ARTS 

IN BENGAL* 


By G. S. Dutt, I.C.S. 

(Founder and Tresident of the Bratachari Movement in Bengal) 

I FEEL it a very great honour to be able to speak this afternoon before 
a gathering of this character and under the auspices of a Society which has 
done great things for Indian art. 

The time at my disposal is so short in comparison with the magnitude of 
the subject of this evening that I can only deal with it in a very sketchy 
manner. Before I show you the lantern slides illustrating the examples of 
the various sections of the living traditions of the art of Bengal which have 
been handed down to us in an unbroken current from the remotest antiquity, 
I should like to explain the point of view from which I look at this rural art 
of Bengal, a point of view which I venture to think is the right one to adopt 
in dealing with the art not only of Bengal but also of every province of India. 

India has been rightly described as constituting in herself a microcosm of 
the universe. She has a distinct personality and a spirit of her own which 
pervades every part of the continent and every section of her people, irre- 
spective of race, religion or caste. 

This common underlying Indian Spirit, therefore, pervades the art of 
every province of India in every age from the remotest antiquity down to the 
present day, and not only the spirit^ but even the general idiom of the form of 
the art is also marked by a certain basic uniformity throughout India in every 
province as exhibiting the spirit which underlies it. This is what Western 
people no doubt mean when they speak about “ Indian Art ” — viz. this under- 
lying identity of spirit as well as a certain basic identity of formal idiom. 

What I wish to emphasize here, however, is that in spite of this synthetic 
unity, every province of India has, from the remotest times, developed and 
possessed an art tradition of her own as giving expression to the spirit of the 
particular race which inhabits that province, or part of the province, as the 
case may be. It is the synthesis of these separate and diverse art traditions 
subsisting in different parts of India and each possessing a distinct individu- 
ality that constitutes the common mosaic of “ Indian Art ” as understood and 
referred to in the West. In ancient times and even in mediaeval times the 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on October ii, 1935. Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
C.H., presided. 
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Indian artists themselves in each province instinctively followed their race 
genius and gave expression to their special race idiom in their art without 
consciously thinking of producing a common “Indian art’'; although from 
what I have already said, it follows that they were unconsciously conforming 
to certain basic principles of uniformity underlying the general Indian Spirit. 
Unfortunately, in recent times there has been a complete break between 
education in the cities, including education in art, and the traditions that are 
to be found in the villages of India which constitute the real India. At first 
the tendency in the towns was for those who wanted to take up the practice of 
Indian art to copy Western models. When the mistake of doing this was dis> 
covered, however, there was an eagerness to get into touch with really in- 
digenous Indian traditions. It was in response to this desire that the late 
li. B. Mavell and others took their Indian pupils to the caves of Ajanta and 
to the practically extinct traditions of the arts of the Moghul and Rajput 
courts as well as to the old traditions of the Folk Arts of Rajputana. 

The point that I wish to emphasize here is that this was done in ignorance 
of the fact that living traditions of distinctive arts of each province existed in 
almost an unbroken current from a remote aniicjuity in each province in its 
rural areas. Apart from whether this was true of every province or not, I now 
propose to demonstrate to you that this was the fact with regard, at any rate, 
to Bengal. Here, apart fnmi the old traditions of the classic periods of Indian 
art, of which examples are to be found in the ancient monuments in various 
parts of India as well as in ancient texts, there were, in every branch of art, 
livings traditions as distinguished from extinct traditions of a past generation, 
actually practised by practically every section of the village people those, 
that is to say, who had not come into touch with the new education of the 
towns and cities and held not broken off their connection with these living 
traditions. 

Thanks to Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and others, the living traditions and 
the art of Bengal in the sphere of Literature w^ere adopted by the schools and 
universities. In the sphere of Song and the Lyric Art generally, it was our 
great pt’^et, Rabindranath Tagore, who discovered the value of the Folk songs, 
namely, the Kirtan, the Baul and the Bhatial songs of rural Bengal, and en- 
riched their simple rhythm with his wonderful genius into new creations which 
have become the admiration of the world. But here comes the difference — 
namely, in the case of other arts — viz., Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Dance and the Minor Arts. In almost all these branches our educated classes 
mostly sought inspiration from outside or from ancient Indian classical 
traditions mentioned above without recognizing the value of the continuous 
living traditions in the villages, which in fact were of really greater importance 
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and interest from the point of view of the renaissance of Indian art in the 
various provinces than even the glory of the ancient classic art of India. 

In order to convince you that this is not a mere theory of my own I shall 
refer you to a very important letter written by the late T. W. Rolleston, then 
Honorary Secretary of the India Society, on November 20, 1910, to the 
Under Secretary of State for India, in which the following significant para- 
graphs occur 

“2. To all artists, architects and art workers in Europe the fact that 
Indian art has an unbroken tradition of design and craftsmanship handed 
down from remote antiquity is a matter of even deeper interest than the 
magnificence of its ancient monuments ; but whereas through the efforts of 
Government a great deal has been done of late years to assist archaeological re- 
search, the importance of investigating the principles and practice of the living 
art and craft of India has not received anything like adequate attention. . . . 

“4. It is unfortunately the case that owing to the spread of European 
fashions among the English-educated classes in India, and to departmental 
procedure in placing a very high premium upon the work of designers and 
craftsmen who merely imitate the commercial art of modern Europe, the 
number of these master builders is steadily diminishing and the quality of their 
work is deteriorating, so that India is gradually losing an invaluable part of 
her traditional art and craftsmanship. The India Society has not at present the 
means of undertaking on its own account a complete survey of living Indian 
architecture, but desin^s to draw the attention of the Government of India to 
the great importance of the subject, and would suggest that much valuable 
material could easily be collected at a trifling expense through the Archivo- 
logical Department if the surveyors of the department were instructed, while 
on tour, to photograph interesting types of modern Indian buildings in the 
districts in which they are engaged, and to take notes of the names and 
addresses and local rates of remuneration of the principal craftsmen concerned 
in the designing and decoration of them. It is obvious that the historical 
continuity of Indian architectural traditions is a matter of the deepest interest 
to the student of archaeology, and the information thus gained would also 
provide invaluable material for any official or non-official schemes for promoting 
technical and art education in India.” 

It will be noticed that while in Mr. Rolleston’s letter a specific suggestion 
for a survey was made with regard to Architecttire alone, his remarks in 
paragraph 2 of his letter, and in the beginning and end of paragraph 4, apply 
to <2// branches of Indian art. What he said in that letter on behalf of the 
India Society thus fully supports the view that I have already expressed, 
except that it has to be recognized that in making a survey of Indian art it is 
most important to differentiate between distinct art traditions of the different 
provinces which are the special race products of the genius of each province, 

* Vide appendix 2 a of “ Report on Modern Indian Architecture ” (1913), published by th^ 
Government Press, United Provinces, Allahabad, Rs. 9. 
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and that is the view that I wish to emphasize and illustrate in my present 
lecture. 

1 shall show you, with the aid of lantern slides, that, almost unknown to 
our city artists and art lovers, most valuable continuous living art treiditions 
bearing the distinctive stamp of the spirit of the Bengali race did exist and 
do exist to the present day in a more or less vigorous form in the sphere of 
cottage architecture, wood sculpture, painting, dance and several minor arts, 
and that the study and conservation of these traditions are of the utmost 
importance for the purpose of a real art renaissance in Bengal in these 
spheres. 

Although in the title of my lecture these traditions have been described 
as the traditions of “ Folk Arts in Bengal they really constitute the distinc- 
tive national art o{ the Bengali people. It is national in more senses than 
one. In the first place it is rooted in the culture of Bengal and has a con- 
tinuous history of almost unadulterated development dating back to remote 
antiquity and is not based on mere imitation of any other tradition of any other 
part of India or of any other period. Secondly, its practice is not confined to 
a small number of art amateurs but is widespread among large masses of 
peo{)le of both sexes in rural Bengal. Thirdly, it is intimately related to their 
social life and expresses their moral and spiritual ideals. And lastly, in its 
motifs and style it has the distinct and national stamp of the formal idiom and 
spirit of the Bengali race. 

First, now, with n'gard to Dance. It was in connection with the national 
traditional dances of the Bengali people that I first became interested in the 
whole subject, and it happened in this way : 

My childhood was spent in my native village of Birasri in the District of 
Sylhet in a very remote corner of the old province of Bengal. The old 
national life of the Bengali people had still survived in almost its complete 
form there, and one of the most important activities of this life was the simple 
community dances which were practised by men of all classes and ranks in the 
village, and also, separately, by the women of all classes, irrespective of caste 
or rank. I belonged to the Kayastha caste, which was next to that of the 
Brahmans, and my father was one of the landlords of the village. Yet he took 
part in these simple religious and semi-religious dances with all classes of his 
tenants, and my mother also took part in the women’s dances practised by all 
classes of women on the occasion of social and religious festivals. These 
dances were not practised for display or for the edification of others, but in 
response to an inner spiritual urge, and were marked by entirely spontaneous 
and unsophisticated movements. They had not the slightest touch of sensuous 
associations (Fig. 14). Much of the spiritual and moral inspiration of my life I 
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owe to the simple aspirations which these dances and their accompanying songs 
embodied. When I came to the towns for my further education I found that 
these village dances and songs were regarded by the New Education and by 
the new educated classes with contempt, as belonging to a barbarous and out-of- 
date civilization ; so that whenever a person became “ educated*’ he ceased to 
have any further connection with these simple and unsophisticated rural arts. 
Thus a generation had grown up who either had no knowledge of these 
vigorous and beautiful national art traditions of Bengal, which were still 
practised in a living form in the rural areas by the unlettered people, or who 
failed to perceive any artistic beauty or value in them. 

It was during my third visit to England that I had the privilege, in 
January, 1929, of witnessing the All-England Folk Dance Festival at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, and I was impressed by the value which was being 
attached to the almost extinct b'olk dances and Folk songs of England by 
educated people and by the strenuous efforts which were being made to revive 
their practice, following the lead of the late Cecil Sharp. It was on that 
occasion at the Royal Albert Hall that my memory went back with a fond 
longing to the village dances of my childhood, which had a good deal of 
similarity in respect of vigour and spontaneity with the F'olk dances of lingland, 
and were unlike the so-called “classic” dances, and I there formed a resolu- 
tion in my mind to devote myself to the conservation of the village danc(^s ol 
my province on my return to India. Thus began at the end of 1929 the 
movement for the revival of the Folk Dances of liengal, which is well known 
all over the Indian continent and even outside. It had a very humble begin- 
ning in the district of Mymensingh in November, 1929, but it was continued 
in the district of Birbhum between 1930 and 1933, and from there it has 
spread to the entire province and developed into what is now known as the 
great Bratachari Movement, which comprises a great deal more than mere 
dance and song. 

However, to come back to the old dances of Bengal. I shall now show 
you slides illustrating some of these, x^mong these indigenous Bengali 
dances are the /Jau/ and Kir tan dances practised by the Hindus, which have 
a deep spiritual significance both in form and content ; the Brata dances 
practised by Hindu women of all ages, and of even the highest Brahmin 
castes, on the occasion of religious ceremonies and weddings ; the Jhumiir 
dance still practised as a social dance among the lower castes ; the luiibeshe, 
the Dkali and the Kathi dances which were survivals of old War Dances 
practised by the descendants of the old martial castes of rural Bengal ; and 
the Jari dance practised by the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, which is 
remarkable alike ^or its virile rhythm and variegated beauty of patterns as 
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well as for the sweetness and pathos of the melodies which form its accompani- 
ment. All these dances are now being introduced in the schools of the 
province, and even outside the schools, with the help of the Government as 
well as the people themselves, and the authorities of the Calcutta University 
have, I am glad to say, also been giving us considerable encouragement and 
assistance in the matter. 

Whilst engaged in making research into these dances I came across 
striking examples of other branches of the traditional art of the Bengali people 
which were being actually practised in the villages and which were marked 
by a singular sincerity and vigour of design, as well as loveliness of form — 
viz., cottage architecture, wood sculpture, decorative lloor and mural designs, 
decorative and figure sculpture in pottery, scroll paintings, and coloured 
embroidery. 

After having made a large collection of interesting specimens of these 
arts I organized, in January, 1932, The Rural Heritage Preservation Society 
of Bengal, and in March of that year I held a Polk Art Exhibition in Calcutta 
— the first of its kind in India — under the auspices of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, at which examples were shown of the above arts, and an attempt 
was made to explain their high aesthetic qualities as well as their nEitional 
value as materials for the art education of the Bengali people. 

The art of decorative lloor and wall designs in tempera and of coloured 
embroidery exists in a highly perfected form among women all over rural 
Bengal, and the designs are remarkable for their infinite variety, originality 
and freshness. Dr. Abanindranath Tagore drew public attention to the 
existence of the art of decorative lloor designs in an important monograph 
published by him several years ago, but the art of the decorative wall designs 
in tempera, as practised by the women of Western Bengal, was first discovered 
by me in the year 1931. It is marked by great hereditary skill in the use of 
colour designs as well as vigour of line and beauty of form. The skill ol the 
village women in drawing decorative Moor designs in the floors and plinths of 
their houses, as well as in the floors of their courtyards, is marked by extra- 
ordinary hereditary genius. I once went to a village which had only half an 
hour’s notice of my visit, but by the time I reached the village the walls and 
plinths of every house and the floor of every courtyard had become covered 
with most beautiful patterns and designs painted by the mothers and daughters 
who had inherited the faculty of rhythmic drawing from the earlier generations 
of village women. Unfortunately this genius is lost when they come to the 
modern schools, owing to the want of continuity between these traditions and 
the methods practised in the schools. 

In pottery, great skill of form and colour design are displayed by the 
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village potters all over Bengal, as well as by their women. The motifs in all 
these cases are often taken from nature, and illustrate the close touch which the 
life of these village people had with nature (Fig. 13). 1 he motifs are also taken 

from simple religious subjects connected with the story of Krishna and other 
mythological subjects which form part of the religious life of the people. 

The most remarkable expressions of the rural art of Bengal are, however, 
those which fall under the heads of Cottage Architecture and Wood Sculpture 
on the one hand, and Scroll Paintings on the other. 

First, then, with regard to Cottage Architecture. The beauty of the 
curved roofs of the cottage architecture of Bengal is well known. It furnished 
inspiration for certain important architectural features of Moghul architecture 
and also largely inspired the more modern domestic architecture of Rajputana, 
where this curved roof shape is very commonly met indeed. In the villages of 
Western Bengal the cottage architecture itself was carried to a very high degree 
of perfection in combination with mural paintings on the walls. This cottage 
architecture is, of course, only found in the thatched cottages, but although mere 
thatched cottages, these are of a very substantial character. The walls are of 
mud blocks piled one upon the other and plastered over and then painted with 
mural designs, whilst the architrave and the pillars, as well as the door Irames, 
are very substantial wooden structures, beautifully carved into all kinds of 
artistic designs, the motifs being distinctly Bengali in character, without any 
trace of imitation from outside. 

The chief features of interest in connection with this cottage architecture 
are as follows : (l) The beautiful ceilings made of painted bamboo framework 
intertwined with beautifully painted slender strips of cane. The illustrations, 
I fear, give a very inadequate idea of the beauty of the original painted ceilings. 
Utility and beauty are combined in a most wonderful manner in the strength 
of the bamboo frame and of the cane ropework on the one hand and the variety 
and originality of the decorative designs of the painted strips of cane on the other 
(Fig. 7); (2) the carved wooden posts with their capitals bearing designs in 
carving in a great variety of patterns (Figs. 1 and 6) ; (3) the exquisite wood 
sculpture of the cornice brackets and friezes on the architraves and in the 
wooden door frames (P igs. 2, 3 and 5). 

The motifs in the wood sculpture are taken either from human life, aninun 
life or plant life, and are mostly of a secular character. The cornice brackets 
project from under the curved beam upon the verandah of the house and their 
outer ends support the eaves board. Each cornice bracket has two deep 
grooves into which the curved beam and the eaves board fit. Beautifully 
proportioned figures of males and females in various poses (Fig. 3), the entire 
range of animal life known to the village artisan of Bengal through legend o 
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real life, and a great variety of motifs from the vegetable kingdom are to be 
found in profusion in these sculptures. The forms appear at first sight to be 
naturalistic, but on a closer examination it is found that they are really not so, 
and that their representative character is with great subtlety subordinated to 
the rhythmic harmony and decorative demands of plastic design. The attempt 
is not so much to secure verisimilitude as a creation of aesthetically moving 
forms and combinations of forms in line, surface and mass. The human and 
the animal figures seem to betray their very soul under the subtly sympathetic 
touches of the artists’ tools. The favourite motif for the cornice brackets is 
the head and trunk of the elephant in various attitudes, and the trunk is often 
surmounted by another motif, as, for example, a figure of an attacking tiger or 
lion, or a woman or a nymph in a graceful pose (Fig. 2). Sometimes the 
number of motifs in a single piece are multiplied to three, four )r even more, 
as, for example, an elephant’s head and trunk, a bird, a snake and a creeper in 
a scroll form and flowers. The varying rhythms of the multiplicity of these 
motifs in a single piece are cleverly contrasted, combined and harmonized so 
as to be merged into one another without any hiatus and to form a pleasing 
plastic unity, while the fitness of the entire piece for the part it has to play in 
the scheme of architecture, and the maintenance of the strength requisite for 
the purpose are always kept in view. The latter are never sacrificed to any 
temptation for mere decorative elaboration, and there is a complete absence 
of conventionalism of any kind, and of any tendency to overcrowding or over- 
ornamentation or towards grotesqueness of form, such as, for instance, is found 
in examples of the sculpture of Southern India. An invariable quality is the 
economy of the material used and an avoidance of any extravagance either in 
design or material. 

Mythological subjects are only used in door frames of temples, and 
examples will be shown here of a dynamic portrayal of the goddess Durga, 
with Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Kartik and Ganesh (Fig. 4). This piece furnishes 
an excellent example of the vigour and animation which marks the rural art of 
Bengal. Particularly vigorous are the poses of the goddess Durga, the lion 
which she rides, and the demon which she is about to slay, as well as of the 
god Kartik, who is portrayed as riding on a peacock. In the secular speci- 
mens, the nude female figure has been carved with very great feeling for 
delicacy as well as of objective beauty of form and an exquisite balance in the 
pose of the vaulting figures. 

This art of village architecture and wood sculpture is not yet extinct, and^ 
given adequate encouragement, the village carpenters of rural Bengal will be 
able to turn out work of equal excellence to those in the examples shown 
here. 
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Lastly, I come to deal with the art of rural painting. This falls into two 
classes— namely, painting done by village women generally and by potters and 
their womenfolk in connection with the ordinary daily routine of life and the 
materials used in the ritual. In this connection extraordinary skill is shown 
by village women of all castes, including Brahman women, in painting beauti- 
ful designs of decorative as well as animal patterns on the ceremonial /cu/ds 
or winnowing trays which are used in connection with the marriage ritual. 

Then, again, there is the primitive art of painting practised by the profes- 
sional primitive painters who are known as the Jadupatuas, who paint pictures 
for the people of the Sonthal caste. A detailed description of the interesting 
paintings of these Jadupatuas, and also of the painters of the scroll paintings 
known as Gazir Pat, will be found in an article written by me in the Modern 
Review for November, 1932. But the most important branch of the rural 
painting is that of the village Patuas or traditional painters of Western Bengal. 
This art goes back to very ancient times and is mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit dramas such as the Mudni Rakshasa of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury. I have given a detailed description of this important art tradition in 
the articles which I wrote on the subject of “The Indigenous Painters of 
Bengal ’’ in the first issue of the fonntal of the hidian Society of Oriental Art 
published in 1933, article on the “Art of Bengal’' in the 

Modern Review of May, 1932, and I shall therefore only briefly mention here 
the characteristics of this tradition. These folk painters or Patuas were 
originally Hindus, but many of them have since embraced Muhammadanism. 
I'hey are talented sculptors as well as painters. The\^ also perforin the part 
of bards or minstrels, and they compose verses explaining the narrative of the 
subject of their scroll paintings which they chant while exhibiting these paint- 
ings to the village people (Fig. 10). 

The tradition of this painting represents the oldest Indian tradition, dating 
back to the pre- Buddhistic age, which has remained uninfluenced in rural 
Bengal by the later Buddhistic, classic and court intlu(mces, and has retained 
its primitive vigour and simplicity. Its essential features are an extreme 
boldness of line and colour and an inherent genius for design, the subject- 
matter of the picture being fused into the structure of the pictorial work and 
thus achieving a remarkable combination of the best qualities of abstract and 
naturalistic art. In point of excellence of line and colour form these paintings 
are comparable with the famous paintings of the Ajanta caves and those of the 
Rajput schools, but whereas the latter excel in refinement, these rural paint- 
ings of Bengal excel in the quality of vigour and boldness of conception and 
style as well as in the strength and boldness of line and colour design and in 
their general dynamic quality. 
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Unfortunately, the illustrations that 1 shall show today can only give a 
very inadequate idea of the beauty of these paintings, for the latter lies mainly in 
the colour design, which is entirely lost in the monochrome reproductions. 
Something of the quality of the linear designs, however, will be obtained from 
the illustrations given here of the incident from the Ramayana of the bird 
Jatayti trying to swallow the demon king Ravana with his chariot (Fig. 
and that of King Dasaratha carrying the dead body of the ascetic’s son acci- 
dentally killed by him whilst out hunting (Fig. ii). 

It will be noted that in the style of drawing trees and foliage there is a 
similarity with the oldest Indian schools as represented in the primitive Rajput 
art, and in primitive Ceylonese art. The effortless skill with which the village 
artist has indicated the rigidity of the dead body of the ascetic’s son in the 
Dasaratha picture, the dignity of his kingly figure and of his robes and the 
proud bearing of the king’s horse, no less than the harmony of the entire design 
arc very topical of the extraordin^irily sincere and dynamic character of the 
rural art of Bengal. 

These folk painters are very poor, and they carry on their precious 
tradition of painting in their mud huts with the crudest of materials (Idg. 9). 
rhe living descendants of the old rural master painters have, owing to the lack 
of encouragement from the rich and educated classes of modern Bengal, lost 
much of the skill of their ancestors, but they retain a great deal of ihd skill of 
hand and eye, and of the genius for boldness of line and colour design as well 
as of the traditional simplicity of spirit and spontaneity of feeling. Particularly 
noticeable is the plastic treatment of trees by these living rural painters, which 
connects them with the most ancient traditions of India, and also their effortless 
skill in the harmony of the lim; work in their pictures, as will Ik* evidenced by 
the picture of Krishna with the Gopis drawn by a living painter (Fig. 12). 

Commenting on the coloured productions of one of these paintings by an 
old rural painter which accompanied my article in th(i first number of the 
Journal of the Indian Society oj Oriental Art, Dr. Coomaraswamy remarked 
in an American art journal that this scroll painting was the most important and 
interesting of all the Indian scroll paintings hitherto discovered, and The Times 
in its Literary Supplement remarked on the surprising boldness of line, drawl- 
ing and colour design of these paintings. 

There is one feature with regard to these rural paintings of Bengal that 
deserves special mention — namely, the treatment of the imagery of the god 
Krishna. In the later Rajput paintings one finds Krishna represented more 
or less as a Rajput prince. This was inevitable, as the later Rajput painting 
was a court art, and the painters derived their inspiration mainly from court 
life. In Bengal, however, the villagers had no touch with court influence, so 
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that they represented Krishna in two forms— namely, either as a shepherd 
boy, with all the simplicity of form and spirit associated with the latter, or as 
the embodiment of the Infinite and supreme Spirit — a mystic figure in blue 
silhouette with an irresistible suggestion of the attributes of the divine. 

Finally I should like to stress the fact that the rural art of Bengal illus- 
trates the essential character of art in ancient and mediaeval India which has 
been pointed out by Dr. Coomaraswamy — viz., that it was produced not 
merely to give expression to the artist’s own feelings or emotions, but in 
response to a definite demand in the social and religious life of the people 
on the one hand, while on the other hand it was a spontaneous expression 
of the life of the people themselves and was an inseparable part of that life. 
There was thus no duality between life and art, and this feature of the art of 
Bengal still survives in the living traditions of the people’s art in the villages 
of the province to which reference has been made in this lecture. 

Before I conclude the lecture I should like to quote here a very interest- 
ing letter written to me by the late E. B. Havell on the subject of this rural 
art in June, 1932, on receiving copies of my lectures and illustrations bearing 
on the subject. His letter is quoted below : 

“Your kind letter of the 25th ultimo with the pamphlets and catalogues 
gave me much pleasure. You have my full sympathy in the work you are 
doing for the revival of indigenous art in Bengal. I think that your views 
and methods are thoroughly sound. The living treiditions of folk art are of 
priceless value as a foundation for art teaching. You have gone to the root 
of the matter. It is, I know, slow and uphill work, but it is worth doing. I 
have no sympathy for the international eclecticism, mixed with political 
motives, which permits the fountain head of art to dry up in the name ot 
progress. The disinterested work you are doing has its own reward, though 
it may not be appreciated by the art pimdits who have an axe to grind. India 
will be wealthier, healthier and happier for the revival of her village art. 

“ I fear that there is very little chance of my seeing India again, but 
some day perhaps when you revisit Europe I may have the great pleasure of 
meeting you and comparing notes — if I live so long. 

“ In the meantime let me assure you that I hope to be able to follow your 
work and to hear of its continued success.” 

I should like to record here an expression of my gratefulness to the late 
Mr. Havell for the encouragement he thus gave me in the work of research 
which I was carrying on in the rural art of Bengal, and I should also like to 
thank the India Society for giving me this opportunity of placing my views 
regarding this art before its members. 

I am also very grateful to Mr. Laurence Binyon, who has kindly presided 
at my lecture, for the encouraging words which he has spoken regarding niy 
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work in this connection, as well as in connection with the Bratachari Move- 
ment. To me it is naturally very gratifying to find that the view which 1 
entertain with regard to each province in India having its own regional 
vernacular art tradition and the importance of conserving these regional 
vernacular art traditions, and which I have been emphasizing for the last four 
years, has received support from such an eminent poet and art critic as 
Mr. Binyon, and I feel sure that his remarks will go a long way in stimulating 
interest in India as well as in the West in this important feature of the art of 
India. 

When the genius of the people of each province in India is brought into 
contact with the living roots of the traditions of its racial art idiom, repre- 
sented by the rural art of each province, India will be enabled to achieve in 
the near future in the sphere of art an efilorcscence of beauty and power even 
surpassing that of her past glories, because she will then not only draw in- 
spiration in a natural and sincere manner from all that is best in her own past, 
but will be able to assimilate in a natural manner, without mere copying, all 
that is best in the other great cultural influences with which she is being 
brought into such vital contact. 

[A complete illustrated monograph covering the traditions of the 
vernacular art of Bengal and enlarging and explaining more fully the theme 
of the lecturer’s address will be published shortly by him.] 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

The Chairman : I am sure you will all most cordially welcome our guest and speaker this 
afternoon. He has done great things for his country, the native province of Bengal, a work that 
is the best kind of work, creative. 

It seems to me that all over the world — of course we feel it more in the West — with all our 
technical advance we have lost sight somehow of life as a whole. We have lost somehow the art 
of living. 

As far as I understand the various movements Mr. Dutt has started, the Bratachari Move- 
ment and others, they have for their aim to recover this sense of the wholeness of life and the lost 
harmony of man with nature. He has not attempted to impose from above or outside. He has 
tried to revive arts that are still alive and rooted in the soil, hut have been neglected and forgotten 
or largely forgotten. 

And in Bengal he has found, what people had not taken the trouble to find out, or not sus- 
pected, folk dances, traditional dances and songs, and also a very interesting folk art. 

One of the things that no doubt Mr. Dutt will talk about this afternoon is the fact that we in 
Europe have been talking about Indian art as if it were all one, just as they might talk of 
European art without realizing all the different growths rooted in different soils. I quite agree 
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with him that we shall not get far unless we study first the arts of the region, and then go on to 
see what they have in common with the other arts. 

When 1 was in the British Museum collecting Indian paintings, I found it very difficult to 
ascertain from Indians where particular paintings came from. I fancy the tendency was to call 
everything either Mogul or Rajput, but I believe we have some things there that really come from 
Bengal. 

I will not detain you further, but I will now call on Mr. Dutt to discourse. 

(Mr. Dutt then read his paper.) 

Mr. French : I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Dutt for his most 
interesting lecture, and I think in saying that we all appreciated it thoroughly I am only voicing 
the sentiments of every lady and gentleman present. 

I venture to think that one reason why he was so successful was that he faithfully followed 
the maxim that if you wish to approach the Indian art successfully, you must do it by taking a 
certain section, 'fhe section he took — Bengal — is as large as a country in Europe. 

Indian art is like Indian history. If you take the thing all at once you get confusion ; but 
take it by province or locality and you get the same clear picture Mr. Dutt has given us. 

Another thing he has told us is that one glory of Indian art is its great unbroken tradition, 
and the folk art of Bengal illustrates this point to perfection. 

I venture to suggest that traces of the pre- Aryan art of India are to be found in the textiles 
of tribes in Bengal, the Sonthals in the west and the Hajungs in the east. The art of the great 
mediieval Pal Empire of Bengal survives in the work of the potters in Bankura District, not 
merely in design but in details of decoration. I have seen a water-pot ornamented with the head 
of a goddess which might have come from a piece of tenth-century Pal sculpture. 

As Mr, Dutt has told us, the Paths of Birbhum District belong to the original ancient Indian 
tradition which is pre-Ajanta. The Paths of Murshidabad District show some Mogul influence, 
and this is not surprising when we remember that Murshidabad was the last centre of the Mogul 
power. I brought some of these Path paintings hack from India, and they are now on exhil)ition 
in the India Museum, South Kensington. 

But I must really check myself or 1 might go on for as long a. the lecturer. 

In conclusion, the folk art of Bengal springs up naturally, for it is as natural to the country 
of Bengal as the trees and the flowers are. 

The Chairman : We have had a most interesting lecture. It has been a revelation to most 
of us, if not to all of us, and I know you would all like to express your thanks in the usual way as 
cordially as possible. 
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THE ROCK PAINTINGS OF THE MAHADEO HILLS 

By Major D. H. Gordon, D.S.O.* 

At the very centre of India, bounded on the north by the valley of the 
Narbada and on its remaining sides by areas of Deccan trap, rises the sand- 
stone range of the Mahadeo Hills. This is terrain par excellence for pro- 
moting the habit of dwelling in rock shelters, for on all sides weathering has 
shaped the soft sandstone cliffs, scooping them out to form an overhanging 
roof as a protection from the rain. 

These shelters would have but little interest for us if it were not for the 
paintings with which their inhabitants decorated the walls. These paintings 
have been known for a number of years, but they received no prominence 
until in 1932 Dr. G. R. Hunter of the Morris College, Nagpur, gave a lecture 
about them before the Congress of Pre- and Proto-historic Sciences. Towards 
the end of the same year my wife and I came to Pachmarhi, and almost 
immediately heard these paintings spoken of as things that were very difficult 
to find and about which very little was known. We accordingly set to work 
to investigate, and in making a start were fortunate enough to have the help 
of Dr. Hunter, then in Pachmarhi, who indicated the best areas for search. 
Apart from Dr. Hunter, we are in the highest degree indebted to Mr. George, 
District Forest Officer, Hoshangabad, whom we were fortunate in infecting 
with our enthusiasm for ** caving.” 

Our investigations, commencing in the area immediately round Pach- 
marhi, made us take the paintings that we recorded in the first fifteen shelters 
inspected as material for the framework necessary for classification and 
record. We found that the paintings, allowing for a certain amount of 
marginal overlap, appeared to fall both artistically and culturally into five 
groupings. We accordingly divided the paintings into five series, and of 
these we subdivided the first four into early and late. 

The first series is characterized by its stylized technique. 1 here is no 
doubt that these are the oldest of these paintings now extant, and probably 
the oldest that were executed in these shelters ; the superimposed sequence 
where observable proves this. There is a tendency to regard it as axiomatic 
that conventionalized forms are derived from more naturalistic ones ; in this 
case there are no earlier paintings of a more naturalistic style. 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on December 2, 1935. Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.I.E., presided. 
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The early first series includes a few animals, some female figures occa- 
sionally accompanied by children, and some diagrammatic figures probably 
stylized representations the origin of which it is quite impossible to guess ; 
they are carried out in dark red and cream. A transition period shows 
square-shaped figures in pinkish red ; figures also with square bodies but more 
elongated limbs are displayed grouped in company with the linear figures 
which comprise the true late first series (Fig. 2, a and 3), 

A curious feature in the late first is the convention for indicating the 
articulation of the limbs (Fig. i, ^ and Fig. 2, a). This strange anatomical 
convention does not appear in any other series. The true early first series in 
red and cream are extremely scarce, but the linear late first, painted in dark, 
brick and pinkish reds, also in brown and yellow brown, are quite common. 

With the change to the second scries we have an abrupt alteration of 
style, only two figures showing a possible link. The outstanding character- 
istics of the second series are bad drawing and a tendency to produce exaggera- 
tions of anatomy, such as animals with huge ears and humans with elongated 
necks. Naturalism is attempted but the results are very indifferent; most of 
the figures classed as early second have blobs for heads, no attempt being 
made at features, and the limbs are wavy bands of paint with no attempt at 
anatomical correctness (Fig, 3). 

As the series advances from early to late the painting improves, and there 
are attempts at narrative grouping; one depicting two men and a woman in 
peril from an immense tiger is especially dramatic. There arc a number 
of figures of men with animal heads, and it is suggested that these are prob- 
ably animal masks worn by hunters at certain rites and ceremonies. Such 
animal heads persist into the early third series, but not later (Fig. 4). 

In Fig. 3, r/, a man will be seen climbing up a rope-ladder — this is the 
earliest appearance in these caves of the rope-ladder, and as the man, being 
armed with a spear, is not engaged in the commonly depicted pursuit of honey 
taking (Fig. 5), this is one of the pieces of evidence in favour of the suggestion 
that the shelters contained a raised sleeping platform. 

I'hough there is not a comparable radical change in style as we observed 
between the first and second series, the latter merging almost imperceptibly 
into the third, with the development of this third series there soon becomes 
apparent a very radical change in culture. Those who executed the first two 
series were hunters possessing, if their drawings are any criterion, only a very 
simple equipment. Iron types of arrowheads are present in the late first series, 
but there arc no indications of anything but a low level of civilization. 

With the development of the third series a great change comes over the 
paintings ; one notices a rapid progress of artistic ability, an all-round im- 
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provement only marred by occasional ineptitude. The majority of the 
paintings in the shelters are of the third and early fourth series ; the figures, 
as will be seen from the illustrations, show an increase of vitality and vigour, 
and with the best examples of the late third and early fourth series one reaches 
the highest point of this cave art. 

Dramatic groupings of great life and movement arc quite common. We 
are no longer dealing with simple hunters, but with warrior tribes possessing 
a considerable and varied military equipment. A dozen or more shelters 
provide grouped battle scenes of great vigour. In a small cave in the 
Jambudwip nullah there is an excellent cattle-raiding scene, in which a herd 
is being driven off under cover of a rearguard. Fig. 6 gives us a very good 
illustration of an armed pastoralist, equipped with axe and short sword, driving 
along an ox. 

In addition to the more common battle scenes, there are groupings of a 
domestic nature, a notable one being that of a harper entertaining his friends 
(Fig. 1 i). There are other groups showing women pounding grain or roots, 
and also seated engaged in what appears to be spinning with a distaff. These 
are of the nature of “conversation pieces," 

There are also dancing figures full of vitality, and displaying a clever 
rhythm of line calculated to produce a lively sense of movement (Tig. 12, a)> 
One finds many excellent examples of arrested movement ; and the clever use 
of balanced curves, combined with the forward and upward Hick given to the 
skirt, imparts great life to a well-{)oised figure of a woman carrying a large 
jar on her head (Fig. 12, c). Nothing could show much more of dash and 
determination than the man advancing with long sword and shield in Fig. 7. 
The figure may be a strange one, but it is full of purposeful movement. 

Humour may have been unconscious in these early artists, but it is 
certainly displayed in the four examples shown in Fig. 13. The man with 
the jar certainly looks as though he had drunk not wisely but too well ; the 
man attacked by what appears to be a goose is shown in comic alarm ; and the 
dancers and the goat confronting the peacock are all full of humour. 

The improvement in this series is one of technique, the drawing is much 
better and trouble is taken with the anatomy. As regards colouring, whereas 
the early third series figures arc mostly in dark red and pink with an occasional 
one in white, the late third are nearly all in white, with a very few in pink. 
There appears also to be a transitional style between late third and early 
fourth, in which red outline only is employed (Fig. 14, ^). 1 hese lead to the 

true early fourth series, which is really only the white figures of the late third 
with a red outline technique. 

In an art of this description, with all one's material jumbled up, it is very 
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hard to say what is early or primitive and what is merely bad drawing. In 
view of this quite a number of crude ill-drawn figures have not been recorded, 
as it is felt that they only serve to confuse the issue. They are in any case, 
without exception, late rather than early, and do not conform to the main 
style of their contemporary art, any more than do children’s chalked figures 
on a wall to that of the present day. There is, however, a quite definite 
falling off to be observed in the drawing of the paintings of the late fourth 
series. This series, which retains the white with red outline convention, is 
vigorous but ill-drawn ; it is over-elaborate, and with an increase of ornamen- 
tation we get a decrease in care, or ability, to produce a natural correct 
anatomy. 

In two shelters close to the Son Bhadra gorge there are white with red 
outline paintings which may continue the art into early mediaeval times. 
These particular paintings, one of which shows a chieftain and two ladies 
under a canopy, are quite possibly to be connected with a small fort, the 
remains of which are immediately above the shelters. Two rotary hand- 
querns also, one broken in half and the other in process of manufacture, are 
probably to be attributed to the people of the fort rather than those who 
inhabited the shelter in front of which they were found. These particular 
shelters have, of course, in them paintings of all the earlier series back 
to the late first, and microliths may be obtained from the gravels fronting 
them in the same way as in nearly all other shelters. 

Almost invariably all these paintings are on any part of the rock smooth 
enough to take them ; some are as high as i8 fed from the floor of the 
shelter, some are only a few inches and hidden away at that ; in a cave 
at Jhalai, however, there are three paintings of very late fourth series greenish 
grey in colour with a red outline that arc executed on what appears to be a 
small prepared plaster surface a few inches square; Fig. 15, though not 
actually on such a surface, is a neighbouring painting of the same style and 
probably by the same artist. 

The fifth series is of very little importance, it occurs only in the main 
Dorothy Deep shelter and in one of the Monte Rosa shelters near Pachmarhi. 
It consists of a few badly drawn figures of elephant and sambhur, painted in 
an unpleasant greenish yellow ochre. As they may have for some a spurious 
air of antiquity, they must be recorded as being the latest of all the paintings 
examined.'*'* 

It will not be amiss to say a word about the animals we find depicted in 
the shelters. The earliest to appear is the sambhur ; both stags and does are 

• The complete record of these investigations, including a description of the shelters and 
large number of drawings and photographs, maybe seen at the India Museum, South Keiisingvon. 
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found in the early first series. The animals follow similar lines of artistic 
progress to the humans ; in the late first we get linear animals of which there 
are many examples in the Tamia shelter. Animals of the second series are 
for the most part somewhat better drawn than the humans, though many 
are stiff, square and box-like in appearance. In pink and obviously of the 
early third series are two interesting animals, one is a sambhur stag with 
high-humped forequarters of a most “ Palaeolithic ” appearance, the other a 
beast with the strangest projections all over its head, which with a little 
enthusiasm and imagination might be regarded as a survival of the Miocene 
period and a good companion for Mr. Amar Nath Dattas glyptodont from 
Singhanpur ; all such fancied resemblances are, however, quite valueless and 
should, one hopes, mislead nobody. 

In connection with other paintings in the Mirzapur District the 
rhinoceros has been mentioned ; the greatest care should be taken in record- 
ing somewhat unusual instances of this nature, for in one of the Son Bhadra 
shelters I was certain I had discovered a painting of a rhinoceros ; the legs, 
however, were unconvincing, and on more prolonged inspection it was evident 
that it was a wild boar, one tusk being shown pointing upwards in the exact 
position for the horn of a rhinoceros and the other, which was very indistinct, 
pointing downwards below the snout. Fig. i6 shows four animals of the best 
style of the third and fourth series, the tiger and the hound being particularly 
fine. This latter is interesting as being one of the only three paintings of dogs 
found in any shelter. A curious feature is the absence of the snake ; not one 
instance has been definitely recorded in a religious or any other context. 

Religious or iconographic paintings are in fact very rare, and there is 
little to show what the beliefs of these cave-dwellers were. No Hindu icono- 
graphy is to be observed anywhere. There arc monkeys, but they arc monkeys 
and not Hanuman. There is a figure in one shelter playing on a but it 
does not represent Sarasvati (being a male figure) any more than one of the 
paintings at Jhalai, in apparently a top-hat, is the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, though in appearance it is strongly reminiscent of the portraits of that 
potentate as depicted in comic papers. 

There is, however, a most important group in one of the Monte Rosa 
shelters which shows a Gilgamesh figure, a culture hero in his role of “ Pro- 
tector of the Herds,” subduing a lion and a wild bull while the herd passes 
peacefully below (F*ig. 17). Here I am afraid is a direct incentive to the use 
of that overworked term “ Indo-Sumerian if we say that it indicates Middle- 
Eastern influence and for the time being leave it at that, we shall, I feel, have 
said all that the circumstances warrant. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that a horned and tailed “ vSorcercr ” 
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figured in the religious beliefs of the cave-dwellers. There is an interesting 
example in the large Jambu Dwip shelter (Fig. i8, where a horned and tailed 
figure is displayed in a leafy frame. At Bori there is a large horned figure of 
relatively late date,* at any rate later than the fourth series figures upon 
which it is superimposed. A figure similarly holding across its shoulders a 
staff from which hangs a series of rings appears also in the shelter half way 
down the Kajri Ghat. 

In the large Dorothy Deep shelter there is a painting of a man with a 
rat’s head leading an animal that might be a rat or a pig. They are evidently 
mythological figures of some kind. In the same shelter there are two repre- 
sentations of what appears to be the Bhut-Asana or magical sky chariot 
(Fig. 20); the long wavy lines may represent cloud or rain, but are not, we 
think, anything to do with the actual motive power of the magical vehicle, a 
painting of a similar chariot unoccupied shows no such lines. The leafy wands 
in the hands of the occupant, who may be a hero or a god, should be compared 
with those in the hand of the rat-faced figure. 

Now we must face the question of dating. What can we show as 
evidence, in the best sense of the word, to supply a clue as to an approximate 
dating for any of these paintings ? 

Firstly, there is a piece of sculpture from the Purana Mahadeva temple at 
Ilarasnath Rajputana. This small group is on loan at the India Museum, 
South Kensington, and is also shown by its owner. Miss Stella Kramrisch, in 
her book on Indian sculpture. A glance at this group will, we are certain, 
convince anyone that the warriors depicted are identical in clothing, hair- 
dressing and equipment with those of the late third and early fourth series 
paintings of the Mahadeo Hills. The bun hair-dressing, the loin-cloth ending 
in a tail between the legs, bow, straight sword, leaf-shaped dagger, and round 
shield with cross decoration can all be paralleled. The date of this sculpture 
is about middle tenth century a.d. 

A horseman of Jhalai, shown in Fig. 15, wears curious cross bands of 
striped cloth ; identical bands are worn by a warrior who appears in a fresco in 
the right aisle of Cave I at Ajanta, and who wears also a collar of alternate 
black and white which can be paralleled in another figure at Jhalai. The 
shield of rather striking appearance carried by the warrior in Fig. 8, a, and 
which represents a hide covering with the fur on, can also be paralleled at 
Ajanta. The date of the Ajanta frescoes is about early sixth century A.n. 

At Ellora in Cave IX of the Buddhist group there are a number of 
primitive paintings. Those in dark red on the doorposts of the shrine, 
showing two dancing figures and a horseman carrying a spear, are very 
* Published with seven other photographs, Illustrated London News^ Septeraber 21 . i 9J5' 
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reminiscent of the paintings of the Mahadeo shelters ; they cannot be earlier 
than the eighth century a.d. This indicates a probable dating from the fifth 
to tenth centuries a.d. for the bulk of the paintings. 

Many are the parallels that can doubtless be drawn between these battle 
scenes and those of the Mahabarata, and the fact that Pachmarhi is associated 
with the wanderings of the five Pandu brothers might lend some support to 
the idea that the later paintings were executed by warrior tribes driven into 
the jungle in the days of the wars of the Mahabarata. This is very attractive, 
but there is no actual evidence to uphold this hypothesis, and it cannot be 
seriously considered unless applied to happenings of a much later date. 

Similarly there is no true resemblance between any of the Indian rock 
paintings and those of Europe. In Mr. Mitra’s book “Prehistoric India,” 
paintings from Cogul, Altamira, and Egyptian pre-dynastic pottc ry arc labelled 
Singhanpur, and a suggestion is made that they resemble their originals ; 
though I am certain the author had no intent to mislead, it shows the care 
with which material should be accepted. There would be less difficulty in 
supplying parallels from the Mahadeo shelters by dint of careful selection of a 
few figures calculated to support the idea of such a resemblance, but even so 
the weight of the whole of the evidence as opposed to such a small part is 
definitely against it. 

A lowest limit of roughly the tenth century may, we feel, be provisionally 
accepted, and we do not consider that, at the outside, the development of this 
art from the early first series could have occupied a period of more than 
1,500 years. 

In conclusion we would like to emphasize that there is any amount more 
work remaining to be done in this field. Research into the subject of Indian 
cave paintings is only just commencing ; there are many shelters that yet 
remain awaiting discovery, and almost every newly-discovered shelter con- 
tributes some new feature to our knowledge. At the same time it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the competitive snobbery of age will not infiuence anyone 
to vitiate good work by forcing conclusions for which there is no evidence. 
The quality of these paintings, however, is so remarkable, and their contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of ancient India so patent, that any misplaced advertise- 
ment of this nature is most unlikely. 

[Note. — With reference to localities mentioned, there are in the vicinity of Pachmarhi 
seven caves with paintings in the Jambu Dwip nullah, numbered from west to cast, four on Monte 
P.osa, four at Dorothy Deep, and four at Marodeo. The direct distance in miles from Pachmarhi 
to places mentioned is roughly as follows: Bori, 18; Tamia, 20; Son Bhadra, 25; Jhalai, 40; 
Adamgarh, 45. All other places are within a four-mile radius.] 
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FIG. 2 

First Series Groups : a. Monte Rosa, No. 4 ; b. Jambu Dwip, No. 4. 
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(. Tiger— Bori; 1 Wild pig— Mahadeo Cave; r. Ox — Bazaar Cave, Pachmarhi , d. Hound — Son Bhadra. 




ligamesh ” fi,::iure subduing a lion and a wild bull — Monte Rosa, No. 



PLATE XVIII. 



MG. 1 8 

Warrior accompanied by his wife— Dorothy Deep; h. Horned and tailed figure - Jambu lUvip, No. 4 ; 
c. Man carrying bag on a stafl— Bori. 
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FIG. 20 

a. Magical Sky-chariot ; b. Kat-faced cult figure— Porolhy Peep. 
Ihe Rork Paintings of the Mahailco Hillb. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT PONG TOk (SIAM) 

By Dr. H. G. Quaritcii Wales 

(Field Director of the Greater-Indian Research Committee) 

The second archreological expedition organized by the Greater-Indian 
Research Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Francis Younghusband, 
was carried out during the winter of 1935-36. This second expedition was 
made possible by the generous support of Mrs. C. N. Wrentmore, a member 
of the India Society, while, as on the previous occasion, the Siamese Govern- 
ment kindly afforded every facility and assistance, and the Blue Funnel line 
were good enough to grant travel concessions. The direction of the work 
in the field was throughout shared with me by my wife. 

The main object of this expedition was the exploration of the ancient 
Indian city of Sri Deva (Sri Tep), situated in the Nam Sak valley, Central 
Siam, and never previously visited by a European archaeologist. The 
results there obtained will be published at a later date. The present 
article is intended to be a short report on certain researches that we carried 
out during a period of enforced waiting after our arrival in Siam, and before 
we were able to start for our main objective. This delay was necessitated by 
the fact that the unusually late rains had left much of the country still under 
water, and I accordingly decided to spend some time at an interesting site 
easily accessible from Bangkok before embarking on our expedition proper. 

The place to which I refer is P’ong Tuk, a small village situated in the 
province of Ratbiiri on the Mcklong River, not far from the north-west corner 
of the Gulf of Siam, and it is quite easily reached in a d^ly from Bangkok at 
any season of the year. This hitherto obscure village achieved some fame 
when in 1927 some local peasants discovered in their banana gardens a Roman 
lamp, a bronze Buddhist image of Amaravati style, and several other Buddhist 
images of pronounced Gupta affinities. The excavations which were then 
carried out by the Royal Institute under the direction of Professor Coedes 
brought to light the foundations of buildings bearing a strong resemblance to 
some of those known at Anuradhapura in Ceylon. In an able paper {Journal 
of the Siam Society, Vol. XXL, p. 195^), describing the results of the excava- 
tions, M. Coedes was able to pul the sixth century a.d. as approximately the 
period at which this settlement flourished, and to show that it was a city of 
the Buddhist kingdom located at that time between Cambodia and Burma and 
provisionally referred to by him under the name of UvaravatL 
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P’ong Tuk had always interested me particularly because, unlike the other 
cities of the Dvaravati kingdom, such as Ratburi, Lop'buri and P’ra Palhorn, 
it has not been submerged beneath the accretions of later civilizations, nor is 
it a modern centre of population. For these reasons I had thought it an ideal 
place for the further study of this early Hinayana Buddhist culture, and when 
I heard that there were several mounds that had not been excavated in 1927 
I determined to investigate them. We therefore went down to P ong Tiik 
and pitched our tent for two weeks on a shady spot lu^ar the ancient sites on 
the right bank of the Mcklong. 

The positions of the sites excavated in 1927 are shown on a ma[) that 
accompanies M. Ccedes’ paper, and it may suffice here to state that the two 
sites which we first examined were situated about 500 yards south-east of 
the San Chao (s[)irit house), about 70 yards from the road leading to Nai Ma’s 
house, the two sites being distant from each other about 65 yards. An un- 
fortunate result of the suspension of the Royal Institute’s excavations in 1927, 
before all the sites had been investigated, was that the interest of the local 
people in digging had been aroused — but from the treasure seeker’s point of 
view — and, unknown to the authorities, about two years ago the first site to 
which our attention was directed had been completely ransacked. This is a 
serious loss to the Bangkok National Museum, for the site appears to have 
been by far the richest in sculptures at P’ong Tuk. It may indeed be accounted 
fortunate that, although most of the finds had long ago been dispersed, our 
visit to P ong Tok took place before all memory of their nature had been lost. 
Gradually, as we gained the confidence of the people, we collected the infor- 
mation that they could supply. It appeared that no less than fifteen small 
bronze images of less than i foot in height had been found at this site, and 
some twenty heads and other portions of large stone images. All that 
was produced for our inspection, however, was the lotus base of what had 
evidently been a fine large limestone image, a limestone head badly restored 
in Chinese style, and a small bronze image of the Buddha which the owner 
would not tdlow to be photographed. All these objects belonged definitely to 
the Dvaravati period of a/ra sixth century a.d. In addition, one old man, who 
had a reputation for being a very successful treasure seeker (1 believe he was 
the original finder of the Roman lamp), produced several small objects mostly 
found on this site. These included a small gold relic casket containing human 
ash (Fig. III., 7), similar to the one previously found at P’ong Tiik and now in 
the National Museum ; a fragment of a thin sheet of gold, engraved with what 
may just conceivably be a single character of some Indian script (Fig. 1 1 1 ., ; 

and two large beads, one of cornelian found near Nai Ma’s house (Pig. 1 1 1 ., 5)* 
and one of blue glass found over 3 feet down in the banana garden (Fig. III., 6 ), 
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which may eventually prove to be of value for comparative study, as I believe 
they are the first beads recorded from a Dvaravati site. The same man had 
also in his possession a polished amethyst. 

Despite the depredations of the local people I decided to carry out trial 
excavations on this site with a view to finding out if possible what kind of 
building had housed so many important finds. The place indicated looked 
innocent enough beneath a flourishing crop of well-grown banana trees, but a 
tell-tale heap of bricks lay near by. Our trial trenches soon brought to light 
the lower portions of the much ruined brick wall of a building, probably of 
semi-perishable construction, and presumably a vikara, measuring 20 feet 
6 inches by 36 feet, its long axis oriented towards the north-west, at 
which end was found a doorway in the centre of the wall, before which was 
a doorstep resembling a Ceylon “moonstone,"’ but made of shaped bricks 
and quite unornamented. The width of the wall was about 2 feet, the 
height of the portion still standing about i foot 6 inches, having three plain 
mouldings on the outside, and resting in places on a foundation of large lumps 
of stucco I foot deep. The depth of the base of the lowest brick course below 
ground level was about 3 feet. The large bricks (14 by 7 by 2?, inches; 
13 by 7j by 3 inches; 14^ by 7 by 3 inches) were made with padi husks, 
and resembled in size and texture those forming the road in the banana 
garden excavated in 1927 14 by 7 by 3 inches). Outside the 

building were found a section of a large rounded terra-cotta column and 
what appeared to be part of a broken stone lintel. But a more important 
find was made inside the building where, amongst the soil that had all been 
turned over by the treasure .seekers, were a number of small fragments of the 
limbs of images in the blue limestone characteristic of the Dvaravati period, 
which thus confirmed the truth of the information we had been given. Lastly, 
a rather surprising find was made : There was no floor to the building, but 
just within the walls at a depth of about 18 inches below the level of the lowest 
brick course of the wall — that is to say, 4 feet 6 inches below ground level — 
in soil previously undisturbed, a human skeleton was unearthed, and we heard 
that the treasure seekers had found another one at about the same level. Our 
skeleton was well preserved, though fragile, with white teeth, and the height 
of the individual would have been about 5 feet 7 inches. It lay at full length 
with the head pointing towards the south-west. No objects that might have 
thrown light on its period were found with the skeleton, and at the time I was 
quite at a loss for an explanation, though I remembered that a skeleton had 
been amongst the original finds of the peasants m 1927. Fortunately our second 
site, with which 1 shall now deal, was to yield further data. 

This second site, situated about 65 yards from the first, proved to be that 
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of a small brick stUpa^ probably belonging to the same monastery as did the 
vihdra, 1 he ground was planted with young banana trees, and only a few 
bricks were visible on the almost level surface of the ground. We were in- 
formed that only superficial digging had taken place here, but undoubtedly 
the bell of the siiipa had been broken open, and any images it may hav'^e con- 
tained had been stolen. However, our (‘xcavatiems soon showed that the 
lower part of the structure had not been disturbed (Figs. I. and II.). The 
brick base of the stupa measured 9 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 10 inches, and some 
of the upper hexagonal courses were still in phiat, while many of the rounded 
bricks of the spire were found lutar by. The bricks (ty[)ical unworked 
ones, measuring 15 by 7 by 2^ inches and i3i by 7 by 2^ inches) were 
similar to those of the vihdra and the road in the banana garden, and the 
depth of the lowest brick level was about 3 feet 2 inches below ground level. 
It may therefore be safely assumed that this structure dates from about the 
sixth century a.d., and it is of interest because, so far as 1 know, it is the first 
stupa of the Uvaravatl period that has been discovered, of which anything 
more than a b^isc remains, and it serves to give some idea of the original form 
of the great stupa at P’ra Fathom. As the stupa was filled with earth only, 
it was easy to sink a narrow shaft into the centre without damaging the bricks. 
B(meath the centre of the building, at a dej)th of 4 feet 3 inches below ground 
level, was found a small silver casket containing cremated human relics. 

It was when the excavations around the stupa were carried further down, 
with the object of ascertaining that natural soil had been reached, that the 
most interesting discoveries were made. At a depth of about 18 inches below 
the lowest brick level, or about 4 feet 8 indices below ground level, no less 
than ten human skeletons were found, all within two or three yards of the build- 
ing, with the exception of skeleton No. 6, the nearest part of which was almost 
18 feet from the nearest point of the stupa, I'he skeletons were fairly 
well distributed all round the building, except on the south-east side, where 
three were closely pressed together, the nearest being almost \mdcr the brick 
base. All the skeletons were lying at full length, some face downwards and 
some on their backs, with the heads often much crushed by soil pressure, 
lre(|ucntly turned either to the right or the lelt. The direction in w’hich the 
heads pointed was roughly westwards, Nos. 5> b, 8 and 10 actually pointing to 
the west, while Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9 pointed to the south-west and No. 7 to 
the north-west. On the right side of the skull of No. 5 a small much oxidized 
copper earring was found (Fig. III., 9), while similarly corroded iron weapons 
iFig. Ilk^ which had been much reduced in size by the action of the 

elements, though retaining a semblance of their original shape, were found in 
conjunction with Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 9. It thus seemed that the skeletons were 
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those of warriors killed in battle, though in most cases it was impossible to say 
definitely whether a weapon was the cause of a mortal wound, since none was 
found pcmctrating a bone, or whether the weapon was the warrior's own, 
having remained clutched in his hand after death. But in the case of No. 5, 
the latter alternative seems to be the correct explanation, for the weapon, 
possibly a spear head (Fig. III., i), lay parallel to the skeleton’s thigh bone, 
with the point towards its feet, the hand being in such a position that it would 
appear to have grasped the weapon’s wooden shaft before the latter rotted 
away. Another iron object, of unknown use (Fig. III., 2), as well as a piece 
of bone, were found in the shaft sunk in the centre of the stupa, a few inches 
beneath the silver casket and hence at the level of the skeletons. 

The first [)oint that I wished to decide was whether the skeletons were in 
any way connected with the stupa, and with this object in view 1 extended 
my existing trenches some yards from the building in all directions and cut 
two more at random, one 1 2 yards from the south-east face of the building 
and one 22 yards from the north-east face, the trenches in each case running 
for s(jme yards parallel to the stupa. The result was that no more skeletons 
were found, and 1 was at first inclined to think that there was indeed a re- 
lationship between the skeletons and the stupa^ which might have been l)ijilt 
over the shallow grave of warriors kill<!d in batthi as a memorial to th(‘ 
occasion. While not being able absolutely to rule out this explanation I am 
now more inclined to think that the juxtaposition of the ten skeletons and th(^ 
stupa is a matter of coincidence, and that had I been able to dig many rnort! 
trenches I might have found more skeletons. For we have to explain the 
finding of at least one other skeleton beneath the vihara 65 yards away and 
lying in a similar position at practically the same level. Moreover, the finding 
of the silver relic casket, buried a few inches above the level of the skedet ons, 
seems to be a sufficient explanation of the raison detre of the stupa. 

Whether the dead warriors were artificially buried or not, it seems likely 
that they had been roughly laid out straight and approximately facing the 
west, though this may not be the only possible explanation of their position. 
Let us suppose for the moment that they were not artificially buried and that 
the level on which they were found was the level at which they lived. K this 
is the case, it would be interesting if we could date them, and certain evidenct* 
obtained from my excavations at Pong Tiik and at a Khmer site three ^^il(^s 
higher up the river enables me to attempt this task. We have seen that the 
Dvaravati level at P'ong Tiik (as seen in my excavations and confirmed b) 
an inspection of the sites excavated in 1927) is about 3 feet 2 inches below 
ground level. If I may anticipate data which I shall give in the latter part of 
this article, I may add that the occupation level at the Khmer site just mentione 
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is 2 feet beneath ground level. We may set out these facts £is 
follows : 

/Va'/W. />/M. A/Ze' ( a.D.) 

Modern Siamese. (Ground level Twentieth century. 

Khmer. 2 feci. CVm/ eleventh century. 

Dvfiravatl. 3 feet 2 inches. CV/ra sixth century. 

A simple calculation shows that //us part of the Meklong valley has been silt- 
ing up since the sixth century a.d. at the ap|)roximate rate of i hxa every 
450 years. Supposing the process to have bc^en going on at the san^e rate 
prior to the sixth century^ a.d., it would lollow that our warriors lived about 
the first century ler. It is true that no evidence (as of potsherds, (Tc.) was 
obtained that the level at which the skeletons were found was an occupation level, 
though, on the other hand, one could hardly expect this as th'* warriors would 
most probably have been kilhid fighting in the open some distance away from 
their village. But even if ic is held that the warriors received burial we. could 
at least place the date of their death between the first century a.r. and the sixth 
cctntury a.d. 

Despite the fragile state of the remains, three skulls were removed and 
brought to London in moderately good condition. They are at pr(*sent under- 
going a careful restoration and (examination at the Royal Colle.gc*. (,)f Surgeons, 
and it is hoped that their report, on which I shall ho[)(i to publish a note at a 
later date, may serve to throw some light on the. little understood ethnic 
structure of this n.!gion at the dawn of the historical [)eriod. 

In concluding my account of our finds at Pk)ng Tiik 1 may mention that 
at two places, one near the stupa and one on the other side of the road leading 
to Nai Ma’s house, were found at Dvaravati level the remains o( kilns at 
which coarse pottery had been manufactured ; while, about 300 yards S.W. of 
the stupa, were the remains of two small brick structures, compkaely destroyed 
by unauthorized diggers, and at which we did not attempt to work, but near 
which, we were told, had been found two well-known Buddhist symboLs, in 
the shape of small terra-cotta deer, each about 4 inches long. 

^ he Khmer site referred to above was brought to my notice one morning 
by the successful treasure seeker alrcxidy mentioned, but from his descri[)tion 
of it I was led to expect a Dvaravati monument of the type excavated near 
the wSan Chao in 1927. It was situated, as already stated, some three miles 
higher up the river than P’ong Tuk, near a village named Wat Wai Nio, in 
the gardens of one Nai Chan, some 300 yards from the* river bank. As soon 
as we arrived, Nai Chan produced a pair of highly ornamented bronze hands 
which were clearly not of Dvaravati style. Moreover, on being shown the 
mound, which was about 40 feet square, I at once noticed a laterite snaria-droni, 
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sug^-esting' the Brahmanical cult, and our subsequent investigations brought 
to light, at the level of the floor of the building (2 feet below ground as 
already stated), fragments of the head of a Khmer which could be dated 

circa eleventh century a.d. The trenches we dug showed the mound to 
consist of fallen bricks and a few laterite blocks, both of which showed traces 
of stucco covering up to i inch thick, pieces of stucco moulding also bca’iig 
found. But the shape of the shrine could not be determined owing to its 
ruined condition, no trace of walls or floor being recognizable. 

The existence of this Khmt^r site is of interest, firstly because it shows 
that while the Khmers did not actually occupy P’ong Tilk, their nearest 
establishment was not hir away. Indeed, their power spread right up the 
Meklong valley, at least as far as Muong Sing. And the second point of 
interest is that Lajonquiere, who studied the ruins at Muong Sing (/kC.A.I.^ 
1909, p. 24), was struck by the way in which the monuments found ther(^ 
differed from the contemporary monuments in Cambodia. In [larticular, h(‘. 
found that the structures were covered inside and out with stucco, and tliat 
this stucco was ornamented with uiotifs foreign to Khmer art. This influeiux! 
he was unable to explain, but from the excavations carried out at B’ong Tok 
in 1927 we now know these features to have been characteristic of the 
Dvaravati period. And the remains at Muong Sing and Wfii Wai Nio 
indicate that, whatever may have been the political fate of the Dvaravati 
kingdom after the seventh century, its culture continued king aftcT to influence 
the civilization of Central Siam. 


NOTE 

Since writing the aliovc account 1 have received an interesting report from Dr. ('av(i of 
the Royal College of Surgeons concerning the skulls which he has kindly examined, and wh.rh 
will be permanently stored in the College mus'^-um. He considers that they are those of I’liai 
people, exactly resembling the Siamese skulls in the museum. Unfortunately the Mon Khmer 
material in the museum is limited to a single Talaing skull, from which he siates the skulls v^e 
excavated differ widely, but it would be desirable if more Mon-Khmer examt)les were available 
for comparison. So far as the evidence goes it points to the conclusion that Thai colonies were 
already established in the Meklong valley (and presumably the Menam valley also) in the early 
centuries of the (diristian era, and probably even earlier ; and thus it may be that existing theories 
on Thai immigration into Siam will have to be revised. It is true that the Mun language is used 
in inscriptions ot the Dvaravati period, but this may indicate either the existence of a Mon ruling 
caste, or merely that Mon was then the fashionable literary language of the day. Mr. P". H. Ciles, 
President of the Siam Society, recently remarked to me that he had reasons for believing tiio 
Tliai were established in Central Siam cpiite by the fifth century a.o. It is to be hoped that 
he will soon publish the evidence on which he bases this belief. 
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During 1935 the various activities of the Society were well maintained. An 
Exhibition of cotton fabrics from the collection of Mr. G. P. Baker was held 
at the Alpine Club Hall. The Elxhibition was opened by Lady (Manubhai) 
Mehta on May 27, and attracted many visitors. The Society also organized, 
in conjunction with the Royal Asiatic Society and the School of Oriental 
Studies, a public lecture by Dr. H. G. Ouaritch Wales, Director of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda Greater India Research Expedition, on the results of his 
investigations. The paper which he read, entitled “A Newly Explored 
Route of Ancient Indian Cultural Expansion,'’ has been published in the 
Society's journal. 

Publications 

In the course of the year the Society published “ Indian Intluences in Old 
Balinese Art,” by Dr. Willem F. Stutterheim, late of the Archaeological 
Survey of the Netherlands East Indies, and the distinguished representative 
of the Society in Java. The volume, which was handsomely illustrated, has 
been well received by the Press and critics. The thanks of the Society are due 
to the author for his interesting and attractive work. 

Two half-yearly issues of Indian Art and Lettlrs were published and 
issued free to members. The subjects dealt with included exploration, archi- 
tecture, painting, calligraphy, and bronzes. Music and dancing in India and 
Java were also treated. The arrangement by which members of the Society 
can purchase at a reduced price the Annual BibIiogra})hy of Indian Archaeology, 
published by the Kern Institute, has been continued, and advantage is being 
taken by members of the terms at which this fine and valuable publication can 
be procured. 

Lectures 

It is gratifying to the Council to be able to report increased attendance at 
the lectures, reflecting the greater interest that is being taken in Indian art 
and its influences on the arts of other countries of Asia. The complete lecture 
programme was as follows : 

May 28. — Th. B. van Lelyveld on “The Dances of the Javanese Theatre” 
(illustrated by Raden Mas Waloejo). Chairman : Lieut-Colonel Sir 
Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E. 
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J^mc 6. — Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales on “A Newly Explored Route of Ancient 
Indian Cultural Expansion." Chairman : Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E. 
July 1 9. - Dr. K. N. Sita Ram (Curator, Central Museum, Lahore) on 
“ Indian Dancing, with Special Reference to its Hinduistic Aspects.” 
Chairman : Sir Eric Maclagan. 

July 24. — Khan Bahadur Mauivi Zafar Hasan (Archaeological Survey of 
India) on “Muslim Calligraphy." Chairman: the late Sir John P. 
Thompson, K.C.S.I., K. C.I.E. 

Septevilter 19. — Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, C.I.E. (late Director-General 
of Archreology in India), on “The Eight Great Places of Buddhist 
Pilgrimage." Chairman : Licut.-Colonel Sir E'rancis Younghusband, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

October 1 1. — Guru Saday Dutt, I.C.S., on “ The Living Traditions of the ICjlk 
Arts in Bengal." Chairman : Laurence Binyon, C.H. 

December 2. — Major D. H. Gordon, D.S.O., LA., on “Cave Paintings of the 
Mahadeo Hills” (Central Provinces). Chairman: Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G., C.I.E. 

The Council were happy to profit by the presence in this country of the 
four Indian gentlemen, to invite them to address the Society on the various 
interesting subjects they had selected. 

COKRESPONDINO SOCIETIES 

The interchange of information and mutual assistance with various 
Societies having similar objects in France and Holland has continued, and 
the Council desire to record their gratitude for the friendly and generous 
assistance invariably extended to members of this Society by these organizations- 

Donations 

The Council record with gratitude the receipt of further donations of 100 
each from H.ILH. the Nizam of Hyderabad and H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda. It is only by such generous gifts that the Society have been able 
to maintain the full programme of lectures and publications. 

P^INANCE 

The Council submit the audited accounts for the year. It will be noted 
that the annual subscriptions have increased to there 

is still an excess of expenditure over income for the year amounting to 
^51 1 6s. 4d., to which must be added the further expenditure on the Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Indian Art amounting to ^21 17s. 5d. not provided for in the 
previous accounts. 

As has been stated, an illustrated volume was issued during the year, and 
although the outlay on the two issues of the Society’s journal has been 
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reduced, the annual subscriptions do not cover the cost of the special publica- 
tions given free to members. As in previous years we have been dependent 
in part on generous gifts, but it is obvious that it would be more satisfactory if 
the total amount of the membership subscriptions more nearly met our 
current needs. On this and other grounds the Council hope that members 
will use their best endeavours to secure new members among their friends. 

The Council have had many gratifying indications of the value to the 
Society’s aims of the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art. Hut on the financial 
side, as was indeed to be expected, it necessitated a considerable depletion of 
our cash resources. The Exhibition accounts were closed during the year. 
The Council are satisfied that the financial position of the Society is strong. 
If the special donations arc maintaiiuid \v(i should be able to pay our way in 
the current year without further trenching upon reserves. 

COUNCTT. 

The following gentleman was co-opted during the year under Rule IV to 
fill a vacancy on the Council : 

Dr. Arnold A. Bake. 

dTe name of this gentleman is now submitted to the Annual Meeting for 
election to the Council. 

Further, under this Rule, the following members of the Council retire, 
and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election : 

Mr. F. J. Adams, Mr. F. H. Andrews, Sir W. Reid Dick, 

Mr. II. V. Lanchester, Mrs. Villiers-Stuart. 

The Council desire to record their gratitude to the Hon. Secretary and 
Hon. Treasurer, whose exertions permitted of so much work being performed 
at such a small cost. 

The Council also thank the auditors, Messrs. Rushton, Osborne and Co. 
(chartered accountants), for preparing the accounts. 


30th, 1936. 


Francis Younc.iiusband, 

Chairman. 

John de la Valette, 

Vice-Chairman. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the India Society was held on Wednesday, 
April 30, 1936, at India House (by courtesy of the High Commissioner for 
India). In the unavoidable absence of the Marquess of Zetland, Sir Francis 
Younghusband presided at the meeting. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the Annual Report. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Annual Accounts. The 
motion was carried non. con. 

The Chairman moved, and Sardar Bahadur Sardar Mohan Singh 
seconded, the election of the following office-bearers of the Society : 

President : The Marquess of Zetland. 

Vice-Presidents : Sir John Marshall, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore, Jonkheer de Manxes van Swinderen, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, H.E. The Persian Minister, Professor Paul Pelliot, Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, H.S.H. Prince Varnvaidya, Sir Eric Maclagan, H.P^. The 
French Ambassador, H.E. The Japanese Ambassador, The Director of the 
£cole F'ran(,*aise d’Extreme-Orient, Sir George Hill, The Viscount Halifax, 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Sir Denison Ross, The 
High Commissioner for India, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, M. Aime Joseph de 
Fleuriau, H.H. Prince Bidya, M. Robin, Mr. Laurence Binyon, H.E. The 
Chinese Ambassador and Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. ¥. J. P. Richter. 

Hon. Treasurer'. Mr. 1 ’. H. Brown. 

Mrs. Polak moved, and Sardar Bahadur Sardar Mohan Singh seconded, 
the election of the following members of Council, who retire by rotation, and 
were eligible for re-election : 

Mr. L. J. Adams, Mr. V. H. Andrews, Sir William Reid Dick, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester and Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, and the election of Mr. J. H. 
Lindsay, I.C.S. 

Mr. John de la Valette proposed, and Mr. Polak seconded, the appoint- 
ment as Auditors for the ensuing year of Messrs. Rushton Osborne and Co. 
(Chartered Accountants). The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to the High Commissioner foi 
India for the use of India House for the Annual Meeting, and to Mr. P. H. 
Brown and Mr. F. J. P. Richter for their work on behalf of the Society. 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARCHEOLOGY 

( 1934 ) 


Memders of the Society are again being offered the Annual Bibliography, of 
which a new volume has just been issued, on advantageous terms, thanks to 
the courtesy of the Kern Institut. The price to members is eleven shillings 
and nincpence post free. Members who desire copies of this and previous 
issues should write at once to the Hon. Secretary of the India Society, and 
send the remittance to him. 

The following passages are taken from the Foreword I'f the new number 
of the Bibliography : 

For the Introduction of the present volume we have again received 
important contributions from various (piarters. We are ind(;bted to Dr. 
C. L. Fabri for a general article on the jjrogress of archreological research in 
India, illustrated with some e.xcellent photographs which the Director-(jeneral 
of Archaeology in India has placed at our disposal. 'I'he text illustrations 
belonging to this article were prepared by Dr. Fabri. 

Sir Richard Burn has again favoured us with a note on numismatic 
researches in India, while Mr. Yazdani has sent a well-illustrated account of 
the work accomplished under his able superintendence by the archaeological 
department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. A note on important 
acquisitions for the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Mathura, together 
with numerous photographs, w'e owe to Mr. V. S. Agrawala, the curator of 
that museum. It is hoped that in further issues of our annual we may be 
able to supply similar information with regard to other Indian museums. A 
novel feature in the Introduction to the present volume is the second article, 
in which some important events relating to the study of Indian archatology 
have been recorded in the form of a series of detached notes. 

Ceylon is, as usual, represented by an able article in which Mr. Parana- 
vitana has given an account of the progress of archteological and epigraphical 
research during the year 1934. 

i he excellent work performed in Indo-China by the Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme-Orient is dealt with in two contributions: the one by Dr. Victor 
Goloubeff on new exploration around Mount Bakheng, Angkor, and the other 
by M. J. Y. Claeys on the discovery of Cham sculptures on the ancient site 
of Vijaya (Binh-dingh, Annam). We wish here to record our great indebted- 
ness to these two scholars for their welcome co-operation as wed as to 
M. George Cced^s, the Director of the French School of Hanoi, for his 
unfailing willingness to render us assistance in matters relating to this Bibho- 
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graphy. Among the excellent photographs which he has permitted us to 
reproduce we wish to draw special attention to the remarkable bird's-eye view 
of the site of Angkor taken by an officer of the Military Air Force of Indo- 
China. 

In the Netherlands Indies the work of exploration and restoration has 
almost come to a standstill owing to the financial depression by which the 
country has been so severely affected. There is, however, one special branch 
of antiquarian research — viz., prehistoric archaeology — which seems to suffer 
but little under these adverse circumstances. Important discoveries relating 
to this domain of studies continue to be made both in Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia, and by combining them far-reaching conclusions have been drawn with 
regard to the early history of both these regions. There seemed, therefore, 
good reason to publish a special article on the progress of prehistoric research 
in Indonesia, the more so as we found Dr. Robert Freiherr von Ileine- 
Geldern willing to write it. We are greatly indebted to the author for this 
valuable contribution. 

The second article relating to Indonesia we owe to the courtesy of 
Dr. C. C. Berg, Professor of Javanese in the University of Leyden. It deals 
with the study of the language and literature of ancient Java, a subject so 
closely associated with Indo-Javanese archaeology that it may be considered 
to fall within the scope of this annual. Professor Berg’s remarks will no 
doubt appeal to .scholars in India whose growing interest in the ancient 
civilization of the Malay Archipelago bids fair to yield abundant fruit in this 
department of studies. 

The most important part of the present volume — viz., the bibliography 
proper — is the work of Dr. Hermann Goetz and Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers. 
I'he general arrangement of the materials has remained the same, and does 
not call for any special observations. Dr. B. C. Law of Calcutta, as stated in 
the Foreword to our last issue, has assumed the responsibility for books and 
articles written in the Indian vernaculars, in which branch welcome assistariLC 
has also been rendered by Mr. Niharranjan Ray. Publications brought out 
in Japan have again been included thanks to the welcome help of Professor 
N. F'ukushima of the Imperial University of Tokyo and his assistant, Mr. 
Otaya Tanaka. It is gratifying that we have succeeded in finding also the 
necessary co-operation in Poland and Russia through Dr. Stefan Przeworski. 
In this connection we wish also to express our gratitude to Mr. R. J. Porbes, 
who has kindly offered to supply information on publications relating to the 
technical side of archceological re.search. This offer we have all the more 
readily accepted, as articles of this kind are to be found in periodicals which 
do not usually come under our notice. 
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INDIA AND GREECE 

A Note by H. G. Raweinscjn, ( .i.k. 

Attention has repeatedly been drawn, by Garbe* and others, to the striking- 
resemblances between Indian and Gre(!k philosophy. The parallels betwe.en 
the Eleatic and Sankhya schools, and between Orphism and buddhism, are 
curiously exact. R. J. Urwick, in a recemt work, The Mcs:saoc of Plato, has 
|)()inted out that similar rese.mblances abound in IMato, esp(!cially in the 
Republic. The doctrine of the Ideas is Vedanta [)ure and simple, and the 
Vision of Er the Pamphylian at the end of Rook X. has a typically Indian 
ring. The three classes in the Republic, Guardians, Auxiliaries and Pro- 
ducers, are the three Varnas of the Indian law books. This was noticed by 
Megasthenes, the Greek envoy to the court of Chandragupta Maurya in 
302 B.c. “ In many points,” he says, “the teaching of the Brahmans agre(‘S 
with that of the Greeks, for instance, that the world has a beginning and an 
end in time, and that its shape is spherical; that th(t Deity, who is its 
Governor and Maker, interpenetrates th(‘. whole ; that the first priiu:i|)les of 
the universe are diffenmt, but that water is the [)rinciple from which the order 
of the world has come to be; that besides the four elements ihcni is a fifth 
substance from which the heavens and stars are made;| that the earth is 
established at the centre ol the universe. About geiua'ation and the soul 
their teaching shows parallels to the Greek doctrines, and on many other 
matters. Like Plato, too, they interweave fables about the immortality of 
the soul and the judgements inflicted in the other world.” J rhes(‘ re- 
semblances have been hitherto dismissed as coincidences or instances of 
parallel but independent development of thought, in view of the fact that 
Herodotus explicitly states that the Greek doctrine of metempsychosis came 
from Egypt, § and that contemporary proof of any nexus between cultured 
Greeks and Indians has hitherto been wanting. The aroujjicnlitui e.v si/entio, 
however, is always a weak one, and 1 recently came across a remarkable 
passage in Eusebius, j] which has apparently been overlooked by J. A. 
McCrindle, the author of Chapter XVI. of Book 1. of the Camhndiie History 
of India, and other authorities. It runs as follows : 

^\^y]orl Se ApLCTTO^cvos 6 povaLKo^; 'IvSHjv doai too \6yoo tovtop. \\0ii)pricn 

Greek Thinkers I. 127. t Akasa, ether. 

1 Frag. 40. Quoted in Canih. Hist, JnJ. I. 419. 

§ Herod. II. 123. T he weak part of this statement is the fact that the Egyptian:, as far as is 
known, did not hold the doctrine. 

i! Pre^paraiio Eviuii:^€lii W. 3. Eusebius was bishop of Ctvsarca in Pluenicia, a.d. 315-340. 
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yap ivTvx^l^ ^(oKparei roiv avhpmv iKtiPCjp ipa ripd, KarreLra avTOv TrvpOdpecrOai 
tL rroLcop (j>L\oo’0(f)OLrj * tov 8’ ecnoPTOs ort ^r)T(op nepl tov apOpcjirtPov /Slov, Kara- 
yeXacrai top \p&op, Xeyopra p,^ hvpaaOai rcpa rd dpOpomLPa KaraXajScti/, dypovpTa 
ye rd Oeia. 

(“ Aristoxenus the musician tells the following story about the Indians. 
One of these men met Socrates at Athens, and asked him what was the scope 
of his philosophy. ‘ An enquiry into human phenomena,’ replied Socrates. 
At this th(! Indian burst out laughing. ‘ How can a man enquire into human 
phenomena,’ he exclaimed, ‘ when he is ignorant of divine ones ?' ”) 

The interest of this statement is obvious. Eusebius gives his authority 
for it — Aristoxenus the musician, a pupil of Aristotle, and a well-known writer 
on harmonics. His date is 330 n.c. So we have contemporary evidence of 
the presence! in Athens as early as the fourth century of Indians who knew 
Greek and actually discussed philosophy with Socrates. This must modify 
our views of the interrelationship of Hellenic and Hindu culture. 


JAVANESE EURIIYTHMICS IN FRANCE 

British devotees of Javanese dancing — and there are many to-day — will 
remember with delight the vivid, graceful and descri[)tive dances with which 
Radon Mas jodjana has thrilled the English public on several occasions. 
Originally built up on the traditional dances of the Central Javanese Princi- 
palities, they gradually developed into a much more personal exjjrrssion of 
the dancer’s aims and aspirations, finally to crystallize into a coherent system 
of eurhythmies. 

Alter having expounded his method for several years in many parts ol 
Europe, Raden Mas Jodjana and his wife, who is Dutch and a son.ul 
musician, have now settled at the Chateau of Vergoignan near Barcelonne du 
Gers, in the lovely valley of the Adour at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Here their many pupils, drawn from a wide range of countries, will have 
opportunities to practise Jodjaria’s eurhythmies systematically. No attempt 
will be made to inculcate any set dance movements ; rather will stress be laid 
upon the awakening and natural development of the student’s innate aptitudes. 

The progress of this movement will, also in this country, be watched with 
sympathetic interest. 

J. DE L. V. 
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Matter, Myth a 7 id Spirit. By Mrs. Dorothka Chaplin (Simpkin Marshall). 8s. 6il. net. 

It has become the habit of orientalists to write with extreme caution. This has become 
necessary if any sort efface is to be kept. Our “experts” know that any unguarded statement 
may be seized upon and lorn to ribbons with joy by some of their fellows. 

Dorothea Chaplin di.sarms them all by a refreshing, if dithcull, book ( ailed Matter^ Myth atid 
Spirit. To single out any one statement would be out of place— the book is full of provocative 
statements. The theme is an absorbing one — the racial, leligitMis and artistic connections 
between the Kelts and the ancient Hindus. Other (piestiojis are brought in : it is suggested that 
the ancient civilizations of Mexico and Peru spring from the same roots. In fact the book is full 
of fiuestions. 

Many of the points of contact arc ^uite remarkable, and undoubtedly must have been formed 
by definite connections. 'This is to be seen farther away than India. There is a likeness between 
Anglo-Saxon metalwork, the illumination of Keltic manuscripts and the gold-inlaid bronzes of 
(diina of c. 300 h.c. which cannot be accidental. 

Dorothea Cdiaplin has the courage to write her thoughts and conjectures as well as many 
sound statements. 'Phe book is a challenge, for many of her statements would be as difficult to 
disprove as to prove. 

Some of the statements are rather vague, others explicit. 'To <iuote: “ In (luildford, Surrey, 
the old parish church contains four [da^jues of such groat anti(piity that it was thought necessary 
to call in archreologists to explain their meaning.” However, in this case I could find neither the 
meaning stated nor the plaques described. On tht.^ other hand, on a later page : “ Why in Penrith 
churchyard and other places in a sanctified atmosphere do we discover Hoarstones? They 
cannot be Christian representations because there is no (diristian symbol of a boar, whereas in the 
case of the Aryans the boar is the groundwork of the Fertility cult.” This statement finds support 
in the extraordinary resemblance between the Hoarstones on Holy Island and some anedent 
Chinese ceremonial Jades. Also, elsewhere, we are led to think of possible connections between 
the Keltic and Hindu Sun-discs and the Chinese /^/“symbol of heaven,” a pierced disc of jade 
which has already been suspected of a connection with phallic w()rshi[L 

To sum up, this book is well worth reading, particularly on ac(ounl of the large number of 
(juestions which it raises, and in reading it one cannot but be stimulated. .\. D. H. 

An Artist looks at Ajanta. 

At the opening of the Exhibition of Ajanta and Ellora paintings and drawings at the Bombay 
University, organized by the Universal Arts C'ircle, Mr. W. F. Hladstone Solomon, Director of the 
lioml ay School of Art, read a paper on “ Ajanta and the Unity of Art,” which will ajipeal to many 
who ’ )ok upon the exclusively archieological dissection of the great works of early art as incom- 
plete and unsatisfying. It is as a })raclising craftsman in the art of painting that Mr. (xladstorie 
Solomon embarks upon the study of the ma.stcrpicccs of .Ajanta. Not only so, but he replaces 
them in the midst of the throbbing life from which they arose and which they so fully represent. 
The river that flows through the deep-cut gorge, the “ fish leaping like handluls of silver in the 
teeming pools reddened by the sunset ” ; the passing shadow of a floating vulture, the “ warm 
bodies of the lively little s(|uirrels,” all the animals and birds in fact that give reality to the 
surroundings are as alive to Mr. (Gladstone Solomon as they were to the artists who wove so many 
of them into their stirring patterns of human existence and experience. 

The burden of the writer’s argument is that since similar impulses gave rise to the early art 
of the West as to the art of the East, an underlying unity binds them together. “ The bull on 
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the seal of Mohen-jo-Daro is the sworn brother of the painted bull of Gnossos.” When we look 
back far enouj<h “ we are not able to distinguish the gods of Olympus very clearly from India’s 
immortals of Mount Kailasa ” ; and “ if Indian and Kuropean legend are so much alike, their art 
could not be very dissimilar.” Even those who may not agree with the writer’s efforts to divest 
Indian art of the mysticism that attaches to it will appreciate the refreshing stimulus that is 
exerted by a consideration of these masterpieces from the point of view of an artist to whom the 
skill and the craftsmanship of the artists are of more immediate concern than the ultimate effec t 
produced upon beholders many centuries later. 'I'he method of approach provides a useful cor- 
rective to much that is soothingly accepted by some enthusiasts. J. de L. V. 


L’liCOLE FRANGAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT 

During the year 1935 the French School of Far Eastern Studies at Hanoi carried on important 
work with its usual energy, discovering and exploring new sites of ancient culture in the dense 
jungle; clearing, restoring and preserving others; actpiiring new treasures for the museums, and 
adding to scholarly research. Among the personal losses which it suffered were two that were 
widely mourned also in British circles. Within a few weeks of eac h other oct urred the deaths of 
M. Sylvain Levi, who originated the idea of establishing a centre for archmological and artistic 
studies in Indochina and put concrete suggestions to that effect before Monsieur Faul Doiimer, 
then (iovernor-CJenerai of that colony, and of Monsieur Louis Finot, who succeeded in realizing 
the plan. Both scholars contributed in several ways towards spreading a wider appreciation of 
the important influences which Indian culture has exercised far beyond the borders of India. As 
staunch friends and supporters of the India Society their loss is doubly fell by us. 

Another old friend of this Society, xM. Victor (loloubeff, went last October on a successful 
cruise in the beautiful Bay of Along on board the French gunboat Mytho, specially assigned for 
that purj)ose. Several sites of archreological interest were discovered, among them an important 
stone enclosure in the euphoniously named island of Danh Do La, and the ruins of a pagoda 
together with many ancient slelre in the forest of Yen-lap near Ilangay. 'I'he latter site appears 
to correspond with that of a Buddhist pagoda, named Sung'duc, which was founded during the 
'Fran dynasty (1225 1413). 

Among the scholars who lectured to the members of the Socit^te dcs Amis do 1 Lcole 
Fran(;aise d’F^xtrcuue-Orient were several whom members of the India Society have had the 
privilege of hearing in London, such as Messieurs (ieorgcs (Jtedes, Victor Golouhefl and 
Philippe Stern, and the Comtesse G. de Coral- R'-musal. J- 
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New Series. Vol. x., no. 2 second issue for 1936 

THE EXPLORATION OF SRI DEVA, AN ANCIENT INDIAN 

CITY IN INDOCHINA' 

By Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales 
(Field Director of the Greater-Indian Research Committee) 

I. Introduction 

The second expedition organized by the Greater-Indian Research Committee 
was carried out during the winter of 1935-36 and was made possible by the 
generous support of Mrs. C. N. Wrentmore, a member of the India Society. 
The Siamese Government kindly afforded every facility and assistance, and 
the work in the field was throughout shared with me by my wife. 

Our main objective was the exploration of the ancient city of Jsri Deva 
(pronounced ^i T‘ep in Siam), and also known locally as Mu’o’ng Ap'haisali. 
In order to make my account as complete a monograph as possible, as also in 
order to explain my reasons for undertaking this research, I shall bring 
together in this introductory section what little information was available 
before we began our investigations, though considerations of space forbid me 
to reproduce the published photographs of those objects that had already 
been brought to Bangkok from f>rl Deva. 

The ancient city is situated about five miles from the left bank of the 
Pas&k River, and is marked on Siamese maps as being approximately in 
latitude 15° 27' North and longitude 101° 12' East (see map. Fig. i). This 
river flows through a narrow valley, never more than twenty-five miles broad, 
between the P'ed'abun hills and the escarpment of the K'orat plateau. It 
runs in a steep gorge and is frequently blocked with boulders and fallen trees 
which, with the presence of rapids, make it practically unnavigable except at 
the season of the highest waters, when boats of moderate size can reach 

* Based on a lecture delivered at the Royal Society on June 23, i 93 ^‘ Francis Young- 
husband, Chairman of the Greater-Indian Research Committee, presided. 
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FIG. 1. — MAP OF PART OF INDOCHINA SHOWING POSITION OF SRI DEVA. 
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The Exploration of Sri Deva 

K6ngk 6i, at which point the PasSk flows out into the valley of the Mfinam 
and eventually joins this river at Ayuth‘ya. 

The relative inaccessibility of the Pasa,k valley, coupled perhaps with its 
unenviable reputation for fever, seems to account for the fact that prior to our 
coming the city of ^ri Deva had never been visited by a European 
archaeologist. And yet its unhealthy climate is the very factor which brought 
about the discovery of the city, an event which occurred as long ago as 1905, 
and was due to the indefatigable attention to duty of H.R.H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. Quite recently, at his house in Penang, he gave me the details 
of this discovery. It appears that at that time the province of P‘ec‘abun, which 
includes the greater part of the Pasak valley, was considered so unhealthy 
that it was difficult to find officials willing to accept administrative posts in this 
region. And so it came about that Prince Damrong, being then Minister of 
the Interior, resolved to make a tour of the province in order to make a 
personal inquiry into conditions there. He set out from P‘Isnulok with the 
object of reaching P‘gc‘abun town, the headquarters of the province of that 
name. But as soon as he reached the hills which form the watershed between 
the valleys of the Menam and Pasak rivers, he encountered his first difficulties 
in that the men he had brought from Pisnulok refused to cross into the Pasak 
valley. At length he persuaded them to follow his example and risk the 
journey, and in due course he reached P‘ec‘abun town. He then continued 
his journey southward along the valley of the Pasak until he reached a large 
village named Ban Wic‘ien. Being, of course, interested in archaeology, 
Prince Damrong here inquired if there were any ancient remains in the 
vicinity, but apparently no one had any information to give on the subject. 
The behaviour of the people when questioned was such that the Prince sus- 
pected that they were withholding information for fear of being obliged to act 
as his guides, for, as he afterwards found, the actual neighbourhood of l§ri 
Deva had such an exceedingly evil reputation that even people who resided 
in the PasSk valley at no great distance away would not go near the ancient 
city. Then Prince Damrong called the villagers together and pointed out to 
them that it was a national duty to inform the government of the existence of 
any ancient remains. At last one man stepped forward and said that there 
Were ruins two days’ journey further south. “ Then lead me there,” said 
Prince Damrong, and within that time he reached Sri Deva. He stayed 
three days, sufficient only to make a superficial examination, and then passed 
on down the valley to continue his official tour. Two years later, in i 907 > 
Mr. F, H, Giles, as he told me recently in Bangkok, also travelled down the 
PasSlk valley on an official journey in the course of which he actually entered 
the city of 6ri Deva. But, not being then as interested in archaeological 
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matters as he afterwards became, he took no particular note of what he 
saw. 

The first mention of 6rl Deva in print occurs in 1909,^ Lajonquifere 
having seen a statue originating from this city in the museum at AyGth'ya. 
But this always careful observer was himself unable to make the journey to 
Sri Deva, and the hearsay information he placed on record is too inaccurate to 
be worth reproducing here. In 1916 a certain C. S. Braddock* published a 
photograph of the Khmer dvarapdla (giant) from Sri Deva that was afterwards 
brought to the Bangkok Museum. 

In February, 1925, Sri Deva narrowly missed being visited by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. P. Andersen, a Danish officer of the Siamese provincial 
gendarmerie, when on an official tour to the valley, which he reached from 
Ldp'bQri by the route we afterwards followed. “Some distance from BuaChum,” 
he wrote, "towards the east are the sites of other old towns, Muang Nong- 
yai-daw and Muang Poendin-tong. The villagers declared that there was 
nothing to see there, and as it was too much out of my way, I did not go to 
these places. But to my regret I now discovered that at Ban Na-ta-krut I 
had missed the best of all. Only between two and three kilometres east of 
the village are the ruins of an ancient city called Muang Apaisalee [Sri Deva]. 
The people of Bua Chum, who pretended to know about the place, said there 
were ruins of buildings and walls, and that broken statuary was lying about in 
the jungle. The account they gave me seemed exaggerated, but was 
corroborated by the guide and another man who had come with me from Ban 
Na-ta-krut. It was not blessings I, in my thoughts, sent the people of Ban 
Na-ta-krut ; not one of them had mentioned a word about this to myself or any 
of my men when I was in their village. However, it could not be helped ; to 
go back was out of the question, so after having spent the next day in Bua 
Chum, I continued my south-west journey on Friday, the 13th of February.”® 
Knowing the reticence of the local people on the subject of Sri Deva, only 
penetrated by Prince Damrong himself with considerable difficulty, one can 
sympathize with the Lieutenant-Colonel for having missed so much. 

A torso of the same type as that seen by Lajonquiere and also originating 
from Sri Deva was preserved for some years in the Ministry of Interior at 
Bangkok, and these two pieces, together with three more collected at Sri 
Deva by the local officials acting on the orders of Prince Damrong during the 
years 1926-1929, were finally placed in the National Museum after that institu- 
tion had been founded in 1926. One of these Indian images was published 

* B.C.A.I., 1909, pp. 198-200, and Fig. 3. 

* The Royal Sala of Siam, in the Log of the Circumnavigators' Club, Jan.-Feb., 1916, p. 24. 

» J.S.S., Vol. XX., p. 162. 
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by M. Coed^s in Ars Asiattca, XII., 1928, while he published the others in 
Melanges Ltnossier, 1932. These sculptures are as follows : 

No. I. Male torso, height 1 ft. 4^^ in., Melanges Linossier, Plate XII 

(right). 

pi^°-^jl^^^^g^entary male figure, height 3 ft. 2^ in., Milanges Linossier, 

No. 3. Torso of yaksl [?], height 2 ft. 4J in., Ars Asiatica, XII, 
Plate VII. Lj 6 ‘ti 

No. 4. Male figure, height 6 ft. toj in.. Melanges Linossier, Plate X. 

No. 5. Male figure, height 3 ft. iij in.. Melanges Linossier, 
Plate XI. 

In his Note sur quelques snilptures de Srideb^ M. Coedes has described 
in detail the characteristics and affinities of these sculptures. He remarks 
that from the purely aesthetic point of view they are in every way remarkable 
works of art. They are the productions of artists in full possession of the 
technique of their medium, while the beauty of their modelling and the ease 
and nobility of their posture place them amongst the finest Indian sculptures 
in Indochina. In comparing them with the earliest Primitive Khmer (Pre- 
Khmer) images, M. Coedes notices the following differences: The costume, 
so clearly represented in Primitive Khmer statues, is here barely indicated ; 
the headdress, instead of being completely cylindrical, is flattened behind or is 
vaguely octagonal ; the head, with its massive features, is mounted on a bull- 
neck such as is never seen in a Primitive Khmer statue ; the thighs, more clearly 
detached from one another, recall the Indian anatomy ; but above all one is 
struck by the triple flexion of the body, and indeed one must go to India or 
Java to find such a clear application of the tribhanga formula. 

M. Coedes thus clearly distinguishes these sculptures from the earliest 
Primitive Khmer images, and, in remarking how clearly they recall the Indian 
canon of the Gupta period, he considers that they date from the fifth or sixth 
century a.d. He goes on to say that their presence in the heart of Indochina 
is a sure guarantee that at the same epoch similar images must have existed 
in neighbouring countries ; and he states that in helping us to form an idea of 
the nature of the statuary of Fu-nan, which, apart perhaps from the Buddhas 
of Ankor B6rei,* has been submerged by Khmer statuary, they furnish the 
link that was missing between the latter and the Indian sculpture of the Gupta 
period. The finding of these early sculptures so far from the sea, in a valley 
difficult of access, led M. Coedes to marvel at the force of the expansion of 
Indian civilization, which had not only touched the coasts, as one would have 

^ M^/anges Linossier, 1 $9-164. , 

* Groslier, “ Note sur la sculpture khmfere ancienne,*’ in Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. I., pp. 297-314. 
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been tempted to believe, but had pushed as far as the centre of Indochina, 
with its learned language, its writing, its religion and its art. And he wonders 
whether l^ri Deva was a vassal state of Fu-nan or an independent kingdom. 

Before leaving the subject of the Indian sculptures that were already 
known from ^ri Deva, I shall take the opportunity of here placing on record 
the existence of a sixth sculpture which is housed in the Bangkok National 
Museum, but does not appear to have been published. For that reason I 
publish it here (Plate III, 3) as No. 6, male figure, with nimbus, height 
3 ft. 2| in. 

Lajonqui^re was the first to draw attention to a fragmentary stone in- 
scription which he saw in Bangkok and erroneously described as a 
originating from C'fiiya.* It was subsequently shown that the stone in fact 
came from Deva, but the Siamese claim that this nail-shaped object 
represents a idk mu'o'ng, or foundation stone of the city, appears to be base- 
less. M. Finot* assigned this inscription to the fifth or sixth century, an 
opinion with which M. Coedes® agrees. In a recent article. Dr. B. Ch. Chha- 
bra * assigns the record to the fifth century, but, as we shall see later, Dr. 
L. D. Barnett prefers the first quarter of the sixth century. The text does 
not yield any coherent sense, but Dr. Chhabra remarks that the mention of 
Kaninarsi {i,e,, Vyasa) points at least to its Brahmanical nature. 

Besides the Indian inscription and the sculptures enumerated, the dvdra- 
pdla above mentioned * of the style of the Bayon was also brought from ^ri 
Deva, and this enabled M. Coedes rightly to conclude that the city had been 
reoccupied by the Khmers at a late period. A fragment of a statue of Nandi, 
also in the Bangkok Museum, is another object of Khmer workmanship from 
6ri Deva. 

One can appreciate the regret which M. Coedes tells us he feels that 
during his residence in Siam circumstances were continually opposed to 
his visiting a site which had always excited his curiosity. In 1931 another 
French archaeologist, M. Claeys,® when making a tour of Siam, recognized the 
primordial importance of the sculptures from ;$ri Deva, at the same time 
regretting that a site so difficult of access was beyond the reach of archaeolo- 
gists en mission. But it was clear that the remarkable nature of the sculptures 
amply justified the organization of a special expedition with the object of dis- 
covering what architectural and other ancient remains might exist at i^ri 
Deva ; and it was such an expedition that last winter I was privileged to 
carry out. 

‘ 1909, p. 228. ® 1910, p. 152, No. 16. 

* Milangis Linossier, p. 162. * J.A.S,B., Letters, Vol. I., 1935, p- SS> PI. VII. 

‘ Milangts Linossitr, PI. XIV. * L’Archeologie du Siam, p. 42. 
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II. The Ancient City 

I shall not here dilate on the details of the journey, all the space at my 
disposal being required for archaeological matters. I need only give the 
salient facts : We started north-eastwards from LSp'bQri on February 14, 
1936, with two motor-lorries. At K‘ok S&mrong, however, after the first 
day’s journey, these had to be exchanged for bullock-carts, the unusually late 
rains having made the use of lorries impossible after that point. Then followed 
a slow and rather difficult journey lasting five days, across a thin and monoto- 
nous jungle of deciduous trees just bursting into leaf, the ground being 
swampy for the first two days, afterwards dry and sandy or stony. On the 
third day the P‘et!‘fibun hills were crossed by a low but rocky pass, and on 
the fourth the Pasak gorge was negotiated, ^ri Deva being reached on the fifth 
day. In the height of the dry season, or even in January or February after a 
season of normal rains, the PasSk valley could probably be reached from 
Ldp'biiri in two days by lorry, though unless the cart track is put into better 
condition a few places might cause trouble route. Bullock-carts would then 
only be required for the last few miles of the journey, a state of affairs that 
must persist until the PasSLk river is spanned by a properly constructed bridge. 

The city of :$ri Deva lies in thin laterite jungle, except on its western 
side, where there is a considerable area of padi land cultivated by the villagers 
of Ban BQ’ng. I shall now describe the main features of the city as shown on 
the plan (Fig. 2), which we made from a compass traverse, and which is, of 
course, only approximately accurate. An aerial survey, which I hope may 
some day be made, would be a very valuable and eminently desirable 
further elucidation. The plan of the city is unlike that of any other in Indo- 
china and is typically Indian. But it should be added that none of the Primitive 
Khmer cities of Cambodia, some of which might be expected to follow this plan, 
appear as yet to have been mapped. It consists of a main city, about a mile 
square, on to the eastern side of which has been built a subsidiary city of 
considerably greater area. It is obvious at a glance that the larger city is 
the subsidiary one, if for no other reason because its ramparts abut on to the 
original moat of the smaller city and it has no western rampart of its own. 
This method of extending an Indian city by building a large ward or 
tnahalla on to one side of the existing city was technically known in architec- 
tural treatises as dama^. The new enclosure was intended either to accom- 
modate the lower castes expelled from the main city, or else as an emporium. 
In India the city of Puri is believed to furnish an example of this type of 
extension.^ Both the main and subsidiary cities are surrounded by a rampart 
of earth and laterite, about 20 feet high, 60 to 90 feet broad at the 
^ B. B. Dutt, Town Planning in Ancitnt India, 19*5, p. 134. 
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base, and 15 to 30 feet broad at the top. No doubt the rampart was 
originally surmounted by a stockade, and the surface of the rampart is in 
many places littered with coarse potsherds, probably indicating the sites ot 
the dwellings of the soldiers who guarded the city. The south-eastern part 
of the rampart of the main city is low or almost non-existent, it having no 
doubt been either allowed to fall into disrepair or intentionally reduced in 
height after the subsidiary city had been built. The moat varies in breadth 
up to 300 feet. The water was stagnant, but we were informed that in 
the rainy season the surplus water flows out by the stream which leaves 
the south-west corner of the main city and flows into the Pas&k river. 
The main city was presumably intended to be square, a shape that was con- 
sidered to be the best for cities in ancient India, but though the sthapati^ or 
master-builder, was always careful to fix the position of the main gates at the 
cardinal points, the workmen usually did their best to cut off the corners. 
The gates, now represented merely by gaps in the rampart, are numbered 
I to 1 1 on the plan, and are usually about 6o feet wide. The original gates 
of the main city are probably those at the cardinal points, the two additional 
ones on the northern side having probably been opened by the Khmers, since 
broad laterite roads, raised 3 feet above flood level, lead some distance 
towards a Khmer terraced structure situated about i] miles north of the 
main city. Some of the gates have local names, among which may be men- 
tioned the Water Gate (No. 8) and the Gate of the Dead (No. 10). The 
moat opposite the gates is in every case spanned by earth causeways, but all 
trace of water channels through these causeways has long since disappeared. 
The western rampart is pierced by a number of narrow breaks probably 
intended to carry off the city drainage, the slope of the land being in that 
direction. Near the centre of the subsidiary city there is a lake about 
200 yards broad, surrounded by a low embankment, two other similarly 
constructed lakes, but only of about half the size of the one first mentioned, 
being situated near the centre of the main city and about 200 yards outside 
Gate 8 respectively. 

The plan of the city as so far described, with the exception of Gates 4 
and 6 with their laterite roads, seems to retain the original features of the 
Indian period. We must now be careful to distinguish between the monu- 
ments of the Indian and Khmer periods. We may dismiss the subsidiary 
city quite quickly because it contains no monuments other than a few laterite 
bases scattered along the site of what would appear to have been the main 
street running from west to east through the city. I hey are probably the 
basements of poor wooden temples frequented by the lower castes, and, what- 
ever their period of origin, they were certainly adapted for use by the 
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Khmers, for in two or three cases lihgas of Khmer type were found in situ. 
Towards Gate 9 were found a broken bas-relief and the remains of two stone 
pillars, all of Khmer workmanship, which undoubtedly belonged to one of the 
temples in the main city, and had at some time been transported to this spot 
and there deposited. They were held in high veneration by the villagers. 

Turning now to the consideration of the main city, a noteworthy point is 
that, whereas the subsidiary city contains only open laterite jungle with tall 
forest trees and little undergrowth in the manner common to this district in 
general, the jungle of the main city consists largely of dense bamboo thickets, 
interspersed with larger trees. In accordance with the usual plan of Indian 
cities it would appear that the main temples, the council house and the palace 
were grouped together in the centre, the rest of the area having been given 
up to the wooden dwellings of the various castes. Of these, as of the council 
house and palace, no trace remains at Sri Deva, owing to the perishable 
nature of the materials from which they were constructed, but a possible site 
for the palace is the western side of the lake, which does not appear to have 
been otherwise occupied. Along the northern side of the apparent site of the 
main street are a number of tower-like brick temples, built on extensive earth 
platforms raised about 3 feet above ground level, which platforms must 
also have accommodated numerous wooden pavilions, of which the laterite 
bases occasionally remain. Temple II was the chief sanctuary of the Indian 
period, situated at the centre of the city, but unfortunately only the lower 
parts of its walls remain, and it has been built over by a Khmer prang. To 
us, therefore. Temple I is the most important building, for it is purely Indian 
and remains in tolerably good preservation, and I shall have more to say 
about it in the next section. Nos. Ill and IV are ruined Khmer prangs of 
minor importance. South of Temple II are two small water tanks, and to the 
south-east of them rises a large terraced laterite structure, a kind of artificial 
mountain or Kailasa, such as the Khmers liked to build at the centres of their 
cities. In this case the centre was already occupied, so they built it as near 
as they could. They also built a larger structure of the same kind outside 
the city about i|: miles north of Gate 5. Nearly half a mile south-east of this 
second laterite terraced structure are two lakes which were probably dug by 
the Khmers. About 450 yards north-east of Gate 8 there is a small laterite 
structure of Khmer origin, and about 1^ miles north of that gate there is a 
well-preserved Khmer prang, known locally as the prang risi, the hermit’s tower, 
but to which I shall refer in future as Temple V. 

We were able to trace the provenance of some of the Indian images that 
had previously been removed to the Bangkok Museum, and of which no exact 
record had been kept. The so-called (No. 3) and one large male statue 
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(probably No. 4) had been found together lying outside the city in the jungle 
about ^ mile east of Gate 9. Two other statues, presumably Nos. 5 and 6, 
were said to have been found a short distance outside Gate 3. It will be seen 
later that one of the statues found by us was also lying a considerable distance 
outside the city, and the evidence thus points to the conclusion that the 
Khmers, who were ^iva worshippers, had in many cases thrown the Vaisnava 
Indian images out of the city and often mutilated them as well. The Khmer 
dvarapalas, however, of which one had been removed to the Bangkok Museum 
as already stated, and the fragments of several more of which were found by 
us outside Gate 2, had probably guarded the city gate in the manner of those 
at Ahkor Thom. 

The position of several of the objects found by us will be mentioned in 
later sections, but the opportunity may be taken here of dealing with a few 
small objects of uncertain period, to which it will not be necessary to refer 
again. It may be mentioned that even a place so remote as Deva had not 
entirely escaped the attention of the treasure-seekers, and the base of one or 
two of the Khmer prangs had been dug into, without success, we were told, by 
the local people. One man, however, showed us a place about 300 feet south- 
west of the Khmer terraced structure in the city, where there were the remains 
of a laterite structure and various worked stones. Here he indicated a spot 
where he had dug and found at a depth of about 3 feet a dozen crystal beads 
and a sheet of gold. Of these objects only two of the beads could be produced 
for inspection, and it is impossible to say to which period they belong. A 
small bronze fragment, length 5;}r in. (Fig. g), which a man said had been found 
lying on the ground near Temple I is probably of Khmer workmanship and 
may be a portion of the harness of a horse. 

The position of one of the two small modern villages located in the vicinity 
>vill be observed on the plan, namely, Ban Bii'ng, situated just outside Gate 3, 
the other, Ban T‘ep, being situated about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the north-east corner of the subsidiary city. Both villages have their ad- 
joining padi fields, but Ban Bii’ng would appear to have the pleasanter situa- 
tion and a better water supply. Not knowing our relative position when we 
arrived, we encamped outside Gate 8 and remained there for the whole of our 
stay of three weeks, obtaining supplies and labour from Ban Si T‘ep and our 
water from the moat, which was then drying up, but appeared preferable to 
that which remained in the lake. But those who follow us to Sri Deva may 
find a camp near Ban Bu ng preferable, with its more adequate water supply 
and readier access to the main ruins. We noticed that while exceedingly 
voracious mosquitoes swarm near the water’s edge, they give little trouble if 
one camps even as little as 50 yards from the water. We did not observe the 
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presence of Anopheles^ but the villagers confirmed the truth of the well-known 
saying that only those born in the Pasak valley can tolerate a prolonged 
residence there. 

III. The Indian Buildings 

^ I now propose to consider in some detail Temple I (Plates I and II), 
which, as I have said, is the only more or less complete building of the Indian 
period. Though almost the simplest possible sanctuary-tower, it is neverthe- 
less an impressive structure of restrained and dignified architecture. Its 
dimensions and structural details are shown on the accompanying plan and 
section (Figs. 3 and 4). The building is erected on a rectangular laterite basement 
about 20 feet high, which though ruined shows signs of having been terraced, 
apparently with stairways at the cardinal points. At its foot this laterite base- 
ment measures 40 by 46 feet, its long axis running east to west. This basement 
stands towards the eastern end of an extensive earth platform raised 3 feet 
above ground level and measuring 200 by 146 feet, its long axis running 
east to west. The brick tower itself is about 40 feet high ; that is to say, its 
summit is about 63 feet above ground level. It is square in plan with an 
entrance porch opening towards the west and three false porches on the other 
sides. The cornice is much ruined, and above that the tower consists of two 
receding stages of reduced height with false niches and other elements which 
repeat on a smaller scale the structural features of the main portion of the 
tower, and are reminiscent of a storied wooden building. 'The porches, true 
(Plate II, I ) and false, are in a ruinous condition, so that it is not possible to 
say whether originally there were pillars and lintels, but if there were these may 
have been of brick. The Khniers, in converting the shrine into a Siva temple, 
put in stone door frames of the usual type, ringed octagonal pillars and a 
lintel of type III from which the central figure had been torn out (Plate VI, 3). 
But as all these objects have long ago fallen out of position and are lying near 
the foot of the laterite basement, the temple has almost its original Indian 
appearance. With them were found other pieces of Khmer stonework, in- 
cluding four broken wedge-shaped pieces d accent (.^), length of each, 3 ft. 5 in., 
ornamented with lotus-bud motives (Pig. 7), and fragments of the hemi- 
spherical stone cap, with a socket for a pointed terminal, which had crowned 
the tower in the Khmer period. Presumably in the Indian period the 
summit was closed by a corbelled vault. 1 races of a coat of stucco remain 
on the outside of the building, but there is no sign of pilasters or other orna- 
mentation (Plate II, 2). The bricks were well baked and better laid than 
those of the Khmer prangs at Sri Deva, but not so well laid as those of 
Cham buildings. Typical measurements were J ^3 ^ X 2| ; 

I4^x 74 "X 4 ", a size which recalls the Dvaravati period bricks of P^ong Tiik 
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and N3k‘6n PS,^h 6 m, but is larger than those of any early site we examined 
in the Peninsula last year, except those of Kh 3 u P‘rS No’, a shrine which, as 
I shall have occasion to mention again later, I am now inclined to think 
possesses affinities with the Indian buildings of ^ri Deva. 

We may now make an examination of the interior of the sanctuary which 
rises in encorbellements successi/s, a system which, though it continues to be 
found in many buildings of advanced type, when found in staged buildings 
appears to me to be more primitive than the simple pyramidal vault, because 
it bears a definite relationship to the exterior stages of the building and thus 
recalls a period of wooden architecture during which these stages were real 
and not fictitious storeys. The first stage, or true sanctuary, rises about 
21 feet 6 inches above the laterite floor, but at about half this height an 
encorbelled brick ledge runs round the interior of the sanctuary. This ledge 
supports the remains of a timber ceiling which thus had the effect of reducing 
by half what, but for what were evidently considered to be structural 
necessities, would appear to have been the available height of the sanctuary. 
Above this ceiling are wall sockets, some still containing the ends of rafters 
intended to strengthen the walls. At the bases of the upper stages there are 
also the remains of timber ceilings. Probably the original timbers were all 
replaced by the Khmers when they restored the building. There is a com- 
plete absence of such typical Primitive Khmer adjuncts as stone hooks for the 
support of the rafters, nor is there any sign of a mnasutra ever having 
existed. Such a typically Primitive Khmer appliance as the latter would have 
found no place in the originally Indian Vaisnava shrine, nor would it have 
been installed by the Khmers of the classical period, in whose temples it is 
never found. A very important feature of the interior of Temple I, which, 
though considered here last, strikes one immediately one enters the sanctuary, 
is the presence of niches luminaires, which I believe to be a most primitive 
feature (Plate II, 3 ), These are, in my opinion, a direct survival of wooden 
architectural forms, harking back to those wooden pavilions which, as befits a 
hot climate, were open to every breeze that blew, and which indeed may still 
be seen in any modern temple compound. When the transition to brick 
architecture took place it was necessary to fill in three of the entrances in 
order to support the weight of the building, but, though that closely related 
primitive feature the false porch survives into the latest periods of Indo- 
chinese architecture, the interior niche luminaire survives only in some Primi- 
tive Khmer and some Cham buildings, never in Classical Khmer architecture. 

To sum up, the most striking feature of this building is that it is com- 
pletely lacking in all the distinguishing features of later forms of architecture 
in Indochina, its generally simple and undifferentiated structure is such that 
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we must place it considerably earlier than any other known Hindu building in 
Indochina that is to say, at latest the first quarter of the sixth century a.d. 
It is nc?/ Indochinese, but is definitely Indian; a fact which Dr, Stella 
Kramrisch immediately recognized when she was recently examining my 
photographs, and she considers that the building in India of which it is most 
strongly reminiscent is the brick temple at Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore 
district which dates from the fifth or sixth century. And it is very important 
for me to insist here that the early and purely Indian character of Temple I 
can be definitely established oi\ architectural considerations alone. It is not 
necessary to fall back on the additional argument that Indian sculptures and 
inscriptions have also been tound at Sri Deva ; and indeed such an argument 
would not certainly tend to strengthen my contention, because none of these 
objects is actually found in situ or in direct relationship to the building. To 
rely entirely on such an argument would allow room for the criticism that 
perhaps these undoubtedly Indian sculptures and inscriptions were housed in 
contemporary wooden buildings of which all trace has disappeared, the sug- 
gestion at the same time being made that Temple I is a Primitive Khmer 
structure of the seventh or eighth century. As it is, such a possible criticism 
has been disposed of by showing that the building lacks all the distinguishing 
features of even the most Primitive Khmer temple, but if an additional check 
is needed one might surely be justified in asking the supposed critic whether, 
had there been a Primitive Khmer period of occupation, one might not expect 
to find possibly an inscription of that period or at any rate at least one 
sculpture of Primitive Khmer type 'I As a matter of fact, besides definitely 
Indian sculptures and inscriptions, we find only sculptures of the Classical 
Khmer period of reoccupation. 

It will now be of interest to compare Sri Deva Temple I with Wat 
Keu, C‘aiya, Peninsular Siam, a building which I discussed last year.^ Apart 
from resemblances of a general nature, it is particularly interesting to note the 
existence in Wat Keu of two early structural features that we have noticed at 
i^ri Deva — namely, the construction of the interior vault by means of encorbelle- 
7nents successi/s and the presence of niches luntinaires.^ I stated last year 
that I saw in Wat Keu and certain other temples at C‘aiya and Nak‘6n ^ri 
Th^ammSrat the survival of an early Indian type of colonial architecture com- 
bining in itself the basic features of cubic Cham, Pre-Khmer and Javanese 
styles. However, these buildings have been much modified by a later wave of 
Indian colonization (see infra.^ p, 95) and by evolution, nor could 
altogether have escaped the effects of reflux influences. But when examining 

^ Indian Art and Letters, Vol. IX., No- t, p. 21 

* Claeys, Archtologie du Siam^ Fig. 43* 
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them I did not expect that within little more than six months I should have 
the good fortune to find myself face to face with their earliest prototype, the 
former existence of which I had tacitly assumed. I now propose to regard 
^ri Deva Temple I as an actually existing example of this prototype, the 
earliest ancestral form not only of the Pre- Khmer type, but also, as such 
connecting links as Ph6-h^ii (situated north of the mouth of the Mekong) 
indicate, of Cham and Javanese architecture as well. It might be convenient 
to coin a distinguishing name for Sri Deva Temple I and its associated 
Indian sculptures, together with the prototype of the buildings mentioned at 
C'Siya and Nak‘6n Sri Th'ammarat and the prototypes of such sculptures as 
the Tikuapa and Wieng Sra Visnus,^ and 1 suggest the term “ Art of 
Kaundinya.” Kaundinya, of course, was the Indian Brahman who, according 
to the Liang Shu, journeyed via P‘an-p‘an, the state in the northern part of 
the Malay Peninsula, about the end of the fourth century a.d. to Fu-nan, where 
he was responsible for the complete Indianization of that country. This need 
not be taken too literally, but such a term as I propose vividly suggests the 
course via the 1 akuapa-C'itiya transpeninsular route which Indian cultural 
expansion seems largely to have made use of from about this time, although 
it should be added that the “ Art of Kaundinya ” only represents a portion of 
that great movement of Indian culture which I shall characterize below 
(p. 91) as the “ second wave.” 

I now approach the delic,ate task of challenging the generally accepted 
theory of so great an authority as M. Parmentier. In fact, I had already set 
forth upon this adventure last year,^ but from the standpoint of general 
conviction only, whereas subsequent researches have put me in a position to 
marshal new and, I think, more definitely convincing .'"acts. M. Parmentier sums 
up his views on the “ Origine commune des Architectures Hindoues dans I’lnde 
et en Extreme-Orient ”® in five clauses which I propose to quote verbatim : 

“I. L’eMment commun de tous les arts indiens d’Extreme-Orient : 
{a) est Tart ancien de I’lnde en construction l^gere; {b) transporte dans sa 
forme primitive ou dans un des aspects successifs qu’il a pu prendre dans I’lnde. 

" 2. Get art ainsi import^ k des stades differents de son evolution, s’est 
developpd plus ou moins dans chaque pays et suivant des conditions 
diffdrentes. 

“ 3. Fixe dans une forme en mat^riaux durables, celle-ci a pu 6voluer k 
son tour, tandis que I’art leger continuait a son c6td, une existence parallele et, 
ignore de nous, a pu encore k I’occasion reagir sur la forme durable, la seule 
qui nous soit parvenue. 

* Indian Art and Letters, Vol. IX., Part i, Plate II i ; Ars Asiatica, Vol. XII. 
Plate IX. 

’ Indian Art and Letters, Vol. IX., Part i, pp. 1-2. 

® fjudes Asiatigues, Vol. II., pp. 218-219. 
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The Exploration of Sri Deva 

“ 4. Quelques pays, pour des raisons diverses, n’ont jamais op6r6 cette 
fixation relative et la construction l^g^re ou mixte s’y est maintenue. Elle ne 
nous donne pas d’ailleurs le type primitif import^, ci cause des reactions et des 
transformations locales accumuldes pendant tant de si^cles. 

“ 5. Une forme indienne massive a pu exister d^s I’origine dans I’lnde et 
6tre dgalement g6n6rative en Extreme-Orient.” 

In elucidation of which latter clause M. Parmentier explains (/oc. at., 
p. 223) that even if there did exist in the early times of colonization a massive 
type of brick building in India, the poor colonists would necessarily have 
transported only the contemporary perishable form. 

In my previous article I admitted that this theory no doubt contains 
elements of truth. I would even go further here and agree that in all 
probability every one of the factors mentioned by M. Parmentier has played a 
part in the evolution of Indochinese architecture. The process must have 
been infinitely complex, and we must certainly give due weight to the influence 
of parallel forms of wood architecture only transformed into non-perishable 
materials at a late stage of their development, the reactions to successive waves 
of colonization, and the obscuring effects of reflux influences. Indeed, I have 
nothing but admiration for such a well-reasoned and comfortable working 
hypothesis, and M. Parmentier is himself the first to admit that it is only 
hypothesis {loc. cit., p. 223), which, in the absence of the required facts, has 
done so much to allay so many of our archaeological troubles in Indochina. But 
it is the sweeping nature of this hypothesis that I must combat ; and when new 
facts come to light which do not fit in with all these assumptions, there is no 
alternative but to restrict the application of M. I'armentier’s panacea accordingly. 

The first new fact is that in 1932 M. Ccedes discovered that, though 
none of the sculptures and Indochinese buildings enumerated by M. Parmentier 
are earlier than the middle of the sixth century, yet two stone inscriptions 
survive from the Fu-nan period which show that, whatever may have been the 
case with regard to sculpture and durable architecture, epigraphy is not lack- 
ing in the fifth century. And the fact that these early inscriptmns are engraved 
on pieds-droits—i.e., component parts of buildings of non-perishable construc- 
tion— must have occurred to M. Coedes when he remarks that the conclusion 
■that epigraphy, the making of stone statues and durable buildings were 
developments unknown before the Khmers reared their power on the rums of 
Fu-nan, is " un de ces arguments a silentio qui masquent g^neralement notre 

ignorance ou I’insuffisance de notre information. . 

' The second new fact which further disturbs this “ argument a silentio is 
it^dWovery at 6rl Deva of a purely Indian brick building of a period so 

voi.xxxi.,p. 1. 
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early and a form so simple that it could well represent the type from which, 
allowing for the complementary influences referred to above, the various schools 
of Indochinese architecture could have evolved. It is really irrelevant whether 
the earliest Indian colonists a few centuries before were building in brick or 
only in wood as M. Parmentier maintains in his fifth clause. The point 
is that in the fifth or early sixth century Indian colonists in Indochina, who must 
still have been in close touch with their mother country, are now proved to 
have been building unspecialized Indian dric/c temples, making Indian sculptures 
and writing in a purely Indian script, all of which manifestations are of such 
a type that they must be placed at the base of Indochinese cultural 
evolution. 

I have now to consider a more recent article by M. Parmentier in which 
he deals with “ L’Art Pr(5sume du Fou-nan.”^ He there advances another 
hypothesis, which seems scarcely compatible with his earlier views, but which 
is perhaps prompted by the rather disquieting matter of the inscribed pieds- 
droits mentioned above. In this hypothesis, which I find equally unaccept- 
able, he seeks to establish, amongst other things, that the architecture of 
P'u-nan is represented today by the buildings previously regarded by him as 
forming the “simple’^ type of Primitive Khmer architecture, which is especi- 
ally characterized by the presence of multiple superior stages each of in- 
significant height and the absence of both false porches and the corresponding 
false niches of the upper stages. Now, as everybody agrees, including M. 
Parmentier in his earlier article,*^ multiple roofs, being further removed from 
the primitive true storied wooden architecture than are buildings possessing 
only a few and more definite Active stages, are a late feature. Moreover, I 
have suggested above that the absence of false porches, being another de- 
velopment removed from wood architecture, is also a late feature. Again, 
although none of these buildings is dated, the fact remains that two of them 
bear inscriptions which are considered on pakcographical evidence to belong 
to the seventh century a.d., and M. Parmentier s attempt to throw doubt on 
this evidence is not very convincing.^ And they seem to have been largely 
associated with ^iva worship, which appears to have had only a minor place in 
the Fu-nan empire. On the whole, therefore, one might be more inclined to 
regard this so-called “simple” Primitive Khmer architecture as an un- 
successful and rather decadent offshoot of the main stream of evolution. And 
the buildings enumerated by M. Parmentier in this article, as intermediate 
between the “ simple ” and rich forms, are rather evidence as to the way in 
which this “ simple ” offshoot was evolved than vice versa, as apparently main- 

^ Ibid,, Vol. XXXII., fasc. i, pp. 183-189. * Etudes Asiatiquts, Vol. II., p. 231. 

» B.E.F.E.O,, Vol. XXXII., fasc. i, p. 186, footnote. 
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tained by him. As a matter of fact, ohe is rather surprised to note that M. 
Parmentier does not suggest, as he does with the Bodhgaya sikhara^ that this 
“simple” type of Primitive Khmer building had already gone through in 
wood forms the process of multiplication of fictitious stages before being 
translated into brick about the sixth century, whereas the rich type of 
Primitive Khmer temple, like the South Indian vimana, had been translated 
into brick perhaps at a later date, but before the process of multiplication was 
far advanced. In thus taking refuge under cover of his all-embracing theory 
he would at least have rendered himself invulnerable by retiring into the hazy 
and hypothetical age of wood architecture which has necessarily left no traces 
and where, from the absence of all definite scientific data on which to base a 
discussion, I should have refrained from following him. But by maintaining, 
as he does, that the rich form has evolved from the “ simple ” one, leaving 
aside the question of false porches, M. Parmentier not only contradicts his 
own statement, referred to above, concerning the comparative lateness of roof 
multiplication, but goes against all accepted opinions on structural reduplica- 
tion. The point is, then, that whatever be the origin of the so-called “ simple” 
form of Primitive Khmer architecture, it can by no means itself have 
originated the rich type. Where, then, must we look for the origin of the rich 
type of Primitive Khmer building ? Must we look for it in some hypothetical 
form of wood architecture of which no trace remains No ! I he discovery of 
!§rr Deva Temple I makes it quite plain that here we have the ancestral form 
which, as the result of evolution and the effect of later Pallava influences, 
produced the rich type of Primitive Khmer architecture, and that it alone is 
the one certain example that remains to witness to the nature of the ancient 
architecture of Fu-nan. 

These theoretical considerations have led me rather far from my account 
of the finds at ^ri Deva, to which I must now return, and in concluding this 
section I would draw attention to Fig. 5, which explains more clearly than 
could any verbal description the state of the remains of Temple 11 , and the 
manner in which the base of the original Indian temple has been uulized by 
the Khmers in the construction of a temple of their own. This Indian 
temple, standing at the centre of the city, though of exactly the same type as 
Temple I, was no doubt constructed a little while before it, and, while it is 
raised on a low earthen platform measuring 305 feet by 132 feet with its long 
axis running east to west, it was not built on a tall laterite basement, a fact 
which may well have been responsible for its early ruin. e ower part o 
the sanctuary is filled with rubble, but we did not feel able to clear this out 
owing to the precarious condition of the Khmer superstructure. If it were 

* Etudes Asiatiquest Vol. II., p. *37* 
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permissible to remove this— and its preservation does not seem worth while— 
or if, as will probably happen during the next few years, it falls down, inter- 
esting excavations could be carried out at the base of the Indian temple which 
might bring to light new finds or which would, at any rate, afford further 
information as to the construction of the Indian building. 

IV. The Indian Sculptures 

The general characteristics of the type of Indian sculpture found at I§ri 
Deva have already been set forth in the introductory section, in accordance 
with M. Cced^s’ study of the subject. It will, therefore, only be necessary for 
me to give here a concise account of the four Indian sculptures that we were 
able to add to the series already known from Sri Deva, and which will no 
doubt in due course find a permanent sanctuary in the Bangkok National 
Museum. They are as follows : 

No. 7 (Plate IV, i). — Torso of four-armed male figure, probably Visnu ; 
schist; height of main fragment 2 feet 8 inches. Fragments of the lower 
limbs, and the feet attached to a pedestal, were also extant, all these parts 
being found lying inside the porch of Temple I, though they may have been 
placed there at a comparatively recent date. Probably the officials, when col- 
lecting the sculptures that they afterwards sent to the Bangkok Museum some 
years ago, had passed over this piece because of its lack of a head. I am 
therefore, to have been able to call attention to this magnificent statue, which, 
despite its mutilated condition, possesses with its graceful curves and subtle 
modelling an artistic merit worthy of placing it in the first rank of sculptures 
from i^ri Deva, if not from the whole of Indochina. 

No. 8 (Fig. 6). — Relief depicting a male figure and a horse ; limestone ; 
height 2 feet 9 inches, including base ; found a few yards to the west of the 
laterite base of Temple I. This relief is so weatheretl that my photographs 
were not very satisfactory, and I reproduce here only a drawing made in the 
field. In the male figure there is a decided hanchemeni of the left hip, and 
the position of the arms is an early feature. 

No. 9 (Plate IV, 2).— F'ragmentary male statue, apparently four-armed 
and hence probably representing Visnu ; sandstone ; height i foot 8 inches ; 
found leaning against a tree inside the subsidiary city, about 450 feet from the 
rampart towards its north-eastern corner. It was venerated by the peasants, 
who had stuck together the fragments with mud in a decidedly unprofessional 
attempt at restoration. If the image is properly restored it will more readily 
be recognized as a fine example of this school of Indian sculpture, at least 
when seen from the back, as unfortunately the face is so weathered that the 
features are indistinguishable. The dress is, as usual, only faintly indicated. 
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and the arrangement of the hair in two rows of overlapping curls strongly 
resembles that of No. 5. 

No. 10 (Plate III, I, 2, showing head and shoulders only). — Upper por- 
tion of a male statue of which only the head remains in good preservation, the 
arms and the greater part of the surface of the body having been broken off, 
the curve of the body being recognizable on the left side only. The median 
portion of what may have been a semicircular nimbus remains behind the 
head. Green sandstone ; height 4 feet 2 inches ; found lying on the ground 
about miles outside the western gate of the main city. It is a curious fact 
that in this statue the usual state in which one so often finds ancient images 
is reversed, and instead of a headless torso we have a figure in which the head 
is the only well-preserved part. In spite of an obscuring growth of lichens, 
which can no doubt be removed, we clearly have here a head of great nobility. 
In addition to possessing the remains of what may have been a nimbus, the 
decoration of the headdress, the large round earrings (one only preserved), 
and the facial characteristics, are all features in which it closely resembles 
No. 6 (Plate III, 3). 

The identification of the various kinds of stone of which these images 
are made is not to be taken as definite, but is offered only as the impression I 
obtained from the necessarily unreliable examination of the weathered surface 
of the sculptures. But I am sure that the stone was obtained locally from the 
hills on either side of the valley, and in crossing the P'ec'abun hills I noticed 
an abundance of sandstone and schist. 

I may add that Dr. Stella Kramrisch, in recently examining the photo- 
graphs of both the Indian sculptures found by me and those previously 
brought from !^ri Deva, expressed the opinion that they strongly resemble the 
style of the sculptures of the ^iva temple at Bhumara, India, of the fifth to sixth 
century a.d.^ Siva is, however, certainly not represented amongst the male 
figures from ^ri Deva, most of which probably represent Visnu, a belief which 
is strengthened by the finding of the Vaisnava inscription now about to be 
considered. 

V. History of the Indian Period 

The stone bearing the inscription just mentioned was found by me lying 
half buried in the ground on the earth platform of Temple II, 60 feet to the 
west of the tower itself. The stone was of schist with a total height of 3 feet 
inches, including the pedestal, the upper or bulbous part measuring i foot 
5^ inches across at its greatest breadth (Plate IV, 3-6). The middle of this 
bulbous portion had originally borne two lines of Sanskrit running all round 

‘ See A.S.I. Memoirs, No. 16, 1924. 
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it, but it had been rendered fragmentary by most of the surface stone having 
flaked off that portion of the pillar that was above ground. The other inscribed 
stone from Sri Deva, which I have mentioned in the Introduction and which 
has been described as “ nail-headed,” before it was broken was probably very 
similar in shape to the one I found. I was unable to trace the original loca- 
tion of this first stone, but the fact that we found two very similar but un- 
finished and uninscribed stones, one entire and one broken, lying in Gateways 
3 and 2 respectively, suggests the possibility that it might have been the 
intention to set up an inscription at each of the main gates of the city. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the only one of the two actually inscribed stones of 
which the exact provenance is known was found near the centre of the city. 

This inscription is certainly the most informative document known from 
.^ri Deva, for though it is so short it gives more definite information than 
does the one previously known. Dr. L. D. Barnett and Mr. J. Allan of the 
British Museum have kindly examined my photographs and estampages of 
the inscription, and Dr. Barnett writes as follows : “ It seems very likely that 
the inscription is of the early sixth century ; and I think the characters point 
to the northern parts of the Deccan, rather than the southern, as the home 
country. I suspect that the colonists came from Telingana; but I may be 
wrong. In the first line can be read the words vaisnava's mra . . . satya- 
sandhi . . . ‘ Vaisnava hero . . . true to compact . . .,’ or perhaps indi- 
cating some connection with the Sura dynasty of Bengal.' In the second 
line we can read the names Rama and Laksmana ; but the context is hard to 
make out, so we cannot say certainly whether these are names of the royal 
family or of deities worshipped.” 

Dr. Barnett has also examined a photograph of the other inscription; and 
he tells me that he would date it from the same period as the one found by me. 
Other authorities, as has been mentioned in the Introduction, consider the 
fifth century as a possibility for the previously found inscription, and this 
would presumably apply to both, but the nature of pala;ographical evidence 
is not such that one can insist on too definite a distinction between the 
writing of the latter part of the fifth and the early part of the sixth century. 
On other considerations, however, it is certain that these records cannot date 
from later than the middle of the sixth century, when the Fu-nan empire fell 
to pieces ; while the geographical position of Sri Deva in relation to the heart 
of the empire is so remote that it is not likely that the city was founded 
before the Fu-nan period was well advanced— say the first half of the fifth 
century. I have already had occasion to mention the fact that two other 

^ Dr. Barnett’s first reading is perhaps the more likely, since in the other inscription we find 
the comparable text iurau satyadayanvitau, according to Chhabra (loc. at.). 
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inscriptions of the Fu-nan period have been brought to light.^ The earlier 
one of the two was set up by Gunavarman in the second half of the fifth 
century, according to M. Coedes, an ascription with which Dr. Barnett tells me 
that he is in agreement, while the second is considered to date from a little 
before the middle of the sixth century, in the reign of a king named Rudra- 
varman. It is interesting to note that the inscription of Gunavarman (who 
incidentally describes himself as a descendant of Kaun^inya), like the inscrip- 
tion found by me at ^ri Deva, is definitely Vaisnava, while Rudravarman’s 
inscription is Buddhist. Moreover, we know from the Liang Shu that 
in the reign of Rudravarman’s father Jayavarman, who died in 514 a.d.. 
Buddhism flourished in Fu-nan. But if by the beginning of the sixth century 
Buddhism seems to have largely superseded Hinduism in Fu-nan proper, it is 
quite certain that the inhabitants of the remote vassal state of Sri Deva 
adhered exclusively to Hinduism until the end. 

The next important consideration concerns the part of India from which 
the colonists of Fu-nan originated. We have seen that Dr. Barnett con- 
siders that the style of the characters used in the ^ri Deva inscriptions points 
to the colonists having come from the northern part of the Deccan — 
t.e,, Telingana or Vengi, the district situated just north of the Kistna 
river. The script used in these and other early inscriptions of Greater 
India is not in Dr. Barnett’s opinion Pallava-Grantha, and he tells me that he 
considers that it is mainly, though perhaps not exclusively, from Vengi 
that the early Indian colonists set out, though later — that is to say about the 
seventh century, when the Pallavas reached the height of their power — the 
tide of colonization flowed more strongly from further south and l^aivism was 
the predominant religion. Turning now to the evidence supplied by the art 
of Fu-nan, we have seen that Dr. Kramrisch compares the Indian temple antf 
sculptures at ^ri Deva with the remains found at certain sites in North India ; 
and in this connection the recent opinions of Dr. L. Bachhofer are of interest.* 
He shows that the Buddhist images found in Fu-nan not only exhibit the 
influence of the Amaravati style, but that Vengi also itself received and 
passed on to Fu-nan the art influences of western India, while the character- 
istics of some of these Buddhist images make it appear that the art of North 
India also to some extent played its part in forming that of Fu-nan, It seems, 
therefore, that in the past there has been too great a tendency to ascribe 
Indian colonization mainly to South India under the Pallavas — for example, 
in Dr. Chhabra’s Expansion of Indo- Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule? 

‘ B.E.RE.O., Vol. XXXI., pp. i-i2, with plates, edited by G. Coedfes, 

• “The Influx of Indian Sculpture into Fu-nan, Vol. II., No. 2, July, i93S< PP* 
122-127. * J.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. I., ipaS- 
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Later colonists in the seventh century, who were 6iva worshippers, cer- 
tainly did come from the south, but it seems as though we must look further 
north for the original home of the earlier colonists, who were mainly 
Vaisnavas and Buddhists. 

In leaving no stone unturned that may possibly throw further light on 
the history of ^ri Deva, I now propose to leave for the moment the solid 
ground of inscriptions, and take a short flight into the realm of legend, for it 
so happens that the local villagers are in possession of a legend, and one only, 
which they say has been handed down among them from early times, and 
which purports to tell us of the downfall of the city. I shall repeat it here as 
I took it down direct from the mouths of the peasants themselves ; “ On a 
mountain near the city there lived in neighbouring hermitages two hermits, 
named Fire Eye and Ox Eye respectively. Fire Eye had for a pupil the 
king’s son, who used to come and study the iastras with him. One day Fire 
Eye told the prince about two nearby wells. If you bathed in the water of 
one you died, but water poured on you from the other well would restore you 
to life. The prince would not believe him, so Fire Eye agreed to make the 
experiment, first making the boy promise to bring him back to life with water 
from the second well. But when the hermit was dead, the faithless pupil ran 
away back to the city. Now the two hermits were accustomed to visit one 
another at frequent intervals, and it so happened that Ox Eye, not having 
received an expected visit from Fire Eye, went to look for him. On the way 
he passed the Well of Death and, noticing that the water was boiling, he 
realized what had happened. Accordingly he straightway restored the dead 
hermit to life with water from the Well of Life. Fire Eye, having recovered, 
would not listen to Ox Eye’s counsels of mode.ation, but swore a terrible 
vengeance on the prince and the whole city. He made an image of a bull 
and miraculously gave it life, at the same time filling its body with a potent 
poison. He sent the bull to circumambulate the city, which it did for seven 
days, roaring all the while. When the officials had noticed this apparition 
they had at once closed the gates. But on the seventh day the king ordered 
the gates to be opened and the bull rushed in. Its body burst open and the 
poison flowed out, destroying all the people.” 

It is quite possible that this legend contains a germ of historical truth, for 
it may be a poetic reference to the ravages of a cholera epidemic, a type of 
catastrophe that has destroyed many a city in this part of the world. There 
is, of course, no certainty that the legend applies to the destruction of the 
Indian city rather than to that of the city after it had been reoccupied by the 
Khmers ; but it is because the story appears to be so very Indian in character 
that I provisionally include it in this section. Possibly some scholar may be 
88 
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able to throw further light on the matter by identifying the origin of the 
legend in some literary source. 

We need not, however, place too much reliance on any possible germ of 
truth contained in this legend, for an inspection of a map of Indochina can 
leave us in little doubt as to the historical factors which led both to the found- 
ing and to the abandonment of ^rl Deva. By whichever route the early 
colonists came, whether by the Straits of Malacca or by the route across the 
Malay Peninsula, they formed their first settlements in the lower part of the 
Mekong valley, where the capitals of Fu-nan, at Bkak or Sambdr du Fleuve 
and Ahkor B6r6i (Vyadhapura) are known to have been situated. But in 
course of time, as we know from Chinese sources, the empire extended its 
power westwards, perhaps as far as Burma. The route of expansion followed 
the NSm Mu’n river, and the descent into the Pasak valley was made by a 
pass just opposite Sri Deva. This city was therefore on a great military and 
trade route, and traders from the fertile lands of the Menam valley must have 
brought their goods by the route we followed to exchange them at the 
emporium which, as we have seen, adjoined the main city. The remoteness 
of its geographical position with regard to Fu-nan proper, and its situation on 
an imperial route, explains why, as indicated by the archa;ological evidence, 
the city was probably not founded until about the first half of the fifth 
century — that is to say at a period when the empire was about to reach the 
height of its power and its greatest territorial extent. No doubt the city, 
with its surrounding land, was held as a fief by some vassal prince, possibly a 
scion of the Fu-nan royal family, and ruled by him lifter the manner of the 
times as an almost independent state. The Chinese records mention a 
number of such feudal states, owing allegiance to Fu-nan, but, though I have 
carefully examined the evidence, I have been unable to identify the particulars 
they give of any of these states as being in any way applicable to Sri Deva. 

I can only conclude that a state so far inland as brx Deva was not known to 
the Chinese. With regard to the fall of the Indian city of Sri Deva, it is 
quite easy to see that the break-up of the Fu-nan empire, which we know 
took place about 550 a.I}., as the result of the rise of Chenla, the Pre-Khmer 
state in the south, coupled probably with the declaration of independence by 
the kingdom of Dvaravati in the west, would have caused the trade route and 
the city to be abandoned. The only means of support of the latter must have 
been this overland trade route, since it is doubtful whether the inhabitants 
could have grown enough rice for their support in such a narrow valley, and 
the Pas&k river afforded but a poor outlet to the Menam delta and the sea. 
Thus it was that for the five or six hundred years prior to the coming of the 
Khmers the city was reclaimed by the jungle. But before turning to this late 
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period of revival, at the risk of introducing rather an extensive digression, I 
intend to take this opportunity to attempt to clarify in some measure the 
position at which Greater Indian studies have now arrived in regard to the 
understanding of Indian cultural expansion, at the same time modifying or 
further developing in the light of my subsequent researches one or two of the 
ideas tentatively adumbrated by me last year, while at the same time indicat- 
ing the basic importance of 5rl Deva. 

In the first place, when speaking of Indian cultural expansion, it seems to 
me that it is necessary to guard against the use of the term “ period ” in the 
usually accepted sense, because it suggests those watertight compartments that 
seldom exist in nature. And though some scholars^ have in my opinion cor- 
rectly appreciated the number of Indian cultural elements or factors that have 
gone to the making of Indochinese and Indonesian art, yet I think that we 
shall be in a better position to understand the manner in which the process of 
expansion really worked if, when sifting the archaeological evidence that has now 
been accumulated, we try to determine the various successive waves of Indian 
colonization. In determining these waves, however, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the process of expansion was one of great complexity, and we must 
not forget the modifying influences of minor or local waves ; the fact that the 
process is cumulative in effect ; the fact that the main waves tend to continue in 
a stylized form long after the next wave has reached the shore, especially, of 
course, in backwaters not reached by that next wave ; and lastly the fact that 
reflux influences, local evolution, and the awakening of a local genius are all 
factors which tend to obscure the recognition of the part played in the develop- 
ment of Indochinese and Indonesian art by the various cultural developments 
of India. But, despite the complexities of the subject and the necessity of 
avoiding the pitfall of watertight compartments, the use of exact definitions is 
to some extent necessary for the progress of scientific knowledge and to en- 
able us to take stock of our position. Hence, while emphasizing the above 
reservations, I propose to define as follows the Four Main Waves of Indian 
Cultural Expansion. 

First Wave. — This extended through the second and third centuries a.d., 
or perhaps Began a little earlier, and, with the possible exception of the Vo- 
Chanh inscription (Champa), all the evidence points to the Indian influence 
brought by this wave having been exclusively Buddhist of the Hinayana 
school. Apart from this one epigraph, all the objects that have been found are 
isolated Buddhist images of Amaravati style. They have been found in 
Sumatra (Segungtang), Java (South Djember), West Coast of Celebes 
(Karam river near Sikendeng), Champa (Dong-Duong), Siam (P'ong Tii’k 
‘ Especially Devaprasad Ghosh in Vol. Ill, No. i, January, 1936. 
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and K'orat) and Cambodia (head from W&t Romlok). All these sculptures 
are purely Indian in style and are the work of Indian craftsmen, but, as no 
actual settlement of this period has yet been found in South-Eastern Asia, it 
is impossible to say whether these objects were brought from India or were 
made by Indian colonists overseas. The existence of the Vo-Chanh rock in- 
scription and the evidence of Ptolemy certainly point to there having been 
actual Indian settlements at this period. And though in some cases 
Siam) these early sculptures were found on the sites of later centres of civiliza- 
tion, whither they were probably brought by the devout of later ages, the 
widely separated position of the countries whose names are represented on 
the above list certainly points to the conclusion that from the very outset 
Indian cultural influences penetrated to the eastern confines of what was to 
become Greater India. This wave of influence, which brought Indochina and 
Indonesia its first contact with Indian culture, undoubtedly came by the sea 
route through the Straits of Malacca. 

Second Wave . — The first wave seems to have passed quite smoothly into 
the second, though colonization now established a firmer hold on the countries 
of the Further East, and Gupta art characteristics succeeded those of Amara- 
vati. Moreover, Vaisnavism takes its place side by side with Hinayana 
Buddhism and Saivism makes its definite appearance, though in a minor 
degree. The duration of this wave was from the fourth to the middle of the 
sixth century, and so far as Buddhism (Hinayana) i.s concerned, the immediate 
effects of this wave of culture are represented by a few scattered images, 


amongst which may be mentioned the bronze image from Perak (Pang- 
kalan, Ipoh), the small stone relief found by me in Southern Siam (Wieng 
SrS), the stone figures of Fu-nan style from Cambodia (Witt Romlok) 
and Cochinchina (Son-Tho) ; while Buddhist inscriptions of circa 400 a.d. 
have been found in Kedah and Province Wellesley (ancient structures possibly 
of the same age on Kedah Peak) and West Borneo (Batoe Pahat). An Indian 
monk named Gunavarman visited Java and made many converts to Hinayanism 
in the fifth century, and the Chinese records show that in Sumatra also this form 
of religion was predominant until about the end of the seventh century. In 
the fifth century, however, Vaisnavism appears in Java (inscriptions of King 
Purnavarman, near Batavia), and, as we have seen, in Fu-nan it makes its 
appearance in this century side by side with Hinayana Buddhism, Sri Ueva 
being the only known settlement of this period in Indochina At the same 
time, and also apparently side by side with Hinayana Buddhism, S j.sm 
makes its appearance in Borneo (inscribed s a ts rom as ’ 

the presence of the latter religion is also definitely indicated m Champa ( 

Cho-Dinh inscriptions). 
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The settlements in Borneo were doomed to early extinction, and were 
never replaced by later Indian colonists. Indian culture was also doomed 
to temporary eclipse in Java, since as early as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury Fa Hsien tells us that Buddhism was then insignificant there, though 
Hinduism survived, probably in a debased form, and the efforts of the monk 
Gunavarman do not appear to have produced lasting results. In Sumatra, 
however, the testimony of I-Ching shows that Hinayanism had taken a firm 
hold. This slackening of Indian intercourse with the more distant Indonesian 
islands, which in these parts at least temporarily stultified the efforts of the 
second wave of colonists, was evidently due to the piracy which, as Fa Hsien 
indicates, had sprung up in the narrow waters of the Straits of Malacca and 
flourished at the expense of the Indian merchants. But in my view this was 
the very cause that led up to the opening of the Takuapa-C‘aiya trans- 
peninsular route and the establishment of a centre of cultural development 
around the Bay of BandSn, as described by me last year. This route, if we 
can place any reliance on the Chinese story about Kaundinya, must have 
begun to function as early as the fourth century, thenceforward becoming 
progressively of greater importance, until towards the end of the eighth 
century the ^ailendras once more made safe the all-sea route. And we can 
see that it was owing to the opening of the transpeninsular route that Indian 
cultural relations continued to be maintained with Fu nan and Champa, free 
from the piratical menace of the Straits of Malacca which for several centuries 
did so much to retard the progress of the southern islands. On this trans- 
peninsular route the only object that can be said with certainty to be the 
direct product of the second wave is the small Buddha found by me at Wieng 
SrS (fifth century rather than sixth to seventh, as stated by me in my previous 
article), but the Visnu from that same site and the one from Takuapa^ with 
the remains of its shrine (of which the bricks are larger than those associated 
with buildings of the third wave at Takuapa and elsewhere) are stylized relics 
of the second wave, the signs of which on this very busy route have neces- 
sarily been largely obliterated by later waves. 

In the same way the culture of the kingdom of Dvaravatl (objects from 
N5k*6n Pathdm, Ayuth‘ya, L6p‘buri, Ratbiiri, Siip‘an, and P‘e2‘Sburi, prob- 
ably with influence stretching as far south as C‘aiya and NSk’on Sri 
Th‘ammarat) is to be considered as a stylized form of the second wave, 
which in this case seems largely to have penetrated via Burma and the Three 
Pagodas Pass. 

^ I now appreciate that this image, on account of its being so stylized, must have been made 
in the Peninsula and not transported from India, as formerly suggested by me (Indian Art and 
Letters, Vol. IX,, No. i, p. 9). 
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FIG. 9. — BRONZE FRAGMENT, PROBABLV KHMER. 
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duration was from the middle of the sixth to the 
^ ‘century, corresponding to the dominance of the Pallavas 

in South India, originating from further south than was the case with the first 
an second waves, and mainly Saiva. It followed almost exclusively, I think, 
the transpeninsular route from Takuapa to the Bay of Bandon, where, itself a 
of the Gupta era in India, its art superseded the Gupta style in 
the Malay Peninsula, and has left us there such remains as the Visnu and 
Siva of Wieng Sra.^^ the Visnu of C‘aiya,^ and such buildings as Wat Kcu and 
Wat P‘ra Th‘at at C‘aiya (employing smaller and better laid bricks than in 
structures of earlier type). From the Bay of Bandon region the influences of 
this wave radiated out to Cambodia, where, in combination with pre-existing 
Gupta styles of Fu-nan, the Pre- Khmer or Primitive Khmer art resulted ; and 
to the less effectively Gupta-colonized countries of Java and Champa, pro- 
ducing in the former country the art of the Dieng plateau, and in Champa the 
definitive style of that country, which was at first predominantly Pallava 
in style and thenceforward followed a local evolution. For some time 
this wave hardly touched Central Siam, where the influence of the second 
wave continued. 

Fourth Wave . — In the second half of the eighth century (though as early 
as the seventh in Sumatra), the Mahayana seems to have reached the Bay of 
Bandon by the same transpeninsular route, bringing Pala art influences which 
modified the Indian colonial art produced there by the second and third 
waves, and resulted in the J^ailendra art, of which magnificent examples have 
been found at C‘aiya,^ while, being in turn radiated outwards to Java, it was 
responsible there for the ninth-century monumental art of the ^ailendra 
empire. In Cambodia, a little later, the influence of this wave produced the 
Art of Indravarman, from which was evolved Classical Khmer art. This 
wave scarcely influenced Champa, but in Classical Khmer times its reverbera- 
tions spread all over Central Siam and down the peninsula as far as C‘aiya. 

In concluding this section it may be as well to reiterate the great relative 
importance of the Indian ruins of Sri Deva for the cultural history of Greater 
India, as being the only known surviving settlement of the active period of 
colonization of the second wave. Whereas the territory of the former state 
of Fuman proper became a scene of vigorous growth and evolution, under the 
influence of the third and fourth waves, producing in succeeding centuries the 
Primitive and finally the Classical Khmer culture, in the course of which 
process the material remains of the Fu-nan empire were ground to powder, so 
that hardly a statue, much less a building or a city, survives from the active 

^ Ars AsiaticUi Vol. XII., Plate X. 

» Ibid., Plates XII., XIII., and XV.-XVII. 
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period of the second wave in Cambodia or in Cochinchina, on the other hand 
the ruins of :$rl Deva lay undisturbed in a secluded valley as almost the only 
surviving witnesses to the works of the early Indian colonists of Fu-nan. 

VI. The Khmer Reoccupation 

The last section completes my study of the Indian ruins at Sri Deva and 
their importance for the history of Greater India, and the present section is 
added more by way of an appendix than with any intention of entering into a 
detailed discussion of provincial Khmer buildings which do not seem likely to 
add much that is new to our knowledge of that great art. To deal first with 
the Khmer /ratty's (Plates V and VI), these are found at four temple sites, as 
mentioned in the second section, and, though differing in their degree of 
ornamentation, all belong to the same style, which M. Parmentier has 
characterized as being a decadent prolongation of the Art of Indravarman, 
consisting of poor brick temples, which continued to be built up to the last 
days of the classical period.^ A temple of this type, though even more 
decadent than the Jori Deva prangs and probably of Thai construction, is P'rS 
Prang Khek at Lop'biiri, which is situated not far from the richer stone-built 
classical type of Khmer temples, Wat Mahath'at and Prang Sam Y6t, 
although the latter was probably built by the Thai. These poor brick temples 
generally have simple octagonal door pillars and plain lintels, but lying near 
Sri Deva Temple II we found ringed octagonal pillars with risis carved at the 
base, a type of pillar which belongs rather to the stone-built classical prang, 
and is to be seen in situ at Prang Sam Yot, L6p‘buri. We have already seen 
that in restoring Temple I for their own use the Khmers also utilized such 
pillars, and it may be concluded that they used such refinements for what they 
considered to be the principal temples of the city. At Temple I we have also 
seen that they used a lintel of type III (Plate VI 3) and what I think are 
stone pihes d' accent (Fig. 7). No such structures were found in connection 
with Temple II, but lying in the subsidiary city near the main road we found 
portions of a broken pillar with carved risis at its base (Plate VIII 3), and a 
broken bas-relief, possibly a lintel (Plate VII i, showing one portion only), 
from which the figure in the central niche had been torn out, all of which 
objects had evidently been at some time transported thither from the main 
city. The other prangs had simple octagonal pillars and plain lintels, which 
were found in situ only in the case of Temple V. 

The curious way in which Temple II, of which the western face has com- 
pletely fallen, has been built up on, and partly encased, the base of the earlier 
Indian tower has already been indicated in Fig. 5. And it may be added 

‘ Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. II., p. 304. 
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here that not only has the base been strengthened by the laterite support 
built up against the outside of the lower parts of the north, east and south 
walls, but there also exist the lower parts of brick walls 2 feet 6 inches thick, 
extending forward from the ruined porch for a distance of 20 feet on either 
side of an approach 8 feet 4 inches broad, which may have been covered 
by a brick vault. The entrance, therefore, was at the original Indian floor 
level, but the false porches on the other faces were necessarily built far above 
their normal level owing to the presence of the laterite support. Another 
curious feature of this strangely hybrid building is that its interior construction 
has evidently been influenced by ideas suggested by the pre-existing Indian 
tower, because it is closed by encorbellenients successifs, rather than by a plain 
pyramidal vault of the type found at any rate in Temple V, where the interior 
is practically a truncated pyramid measuring 5 feet 6 inches square at the base 
and about 18 inches square at the open top. Temples 111 and IV are too com- 
pletely ruined for me to say anything more definite than that they belong to 
the same style of architecture in general, and have the same type of pillars and 


lintels. 

With regard to orientation, whereas Temple 11 follows the plan of the 
original Indian temple and opens to the west. Temple V opens to the east, 
and Temple IV and probably Temple III to the south. All these temples 
were raised on low but extensive earthen platforms. 1 he dimensions of that 
of the originally Indian Temple II have already been given. That of 
Temple III measured about 107 by 93 feet, the long axis running north to 
south, and the temple being situated towards the northern end. The platform 
of Temple IV measured 129 by 75 feet and was oriented in the same way as 
that of Temple III, the sanctuary being in the same relative position. In 
the case of Temple V, the platform measured about 108 by 87 feet, the long 
axis running east to west and the shrine being situated towards the western end. 
Adjoining this platform was another of the same extent on which was situated 
the completely ruined base of another small prang, No. V, a. In the same way 
a small subsidiary prang, completely ruined and engulfed by a large tree in a 
manner reminiscent of many shrines at Angkor, was situated in conjunction 
with Temple II. But this small prang, which may be called 1 1 , a, was situated 
close to the southern side of Temple II, with which it shared the same pat 
form (Plate V, 3). The brickwork of these was not so careful as that 
of the Indian structures, as may be seen in Plate V, 2, where the brickwork o 
Temple II below the wooden beam is Indian and that above it is Khmer. 
Examples of the size of the Khmer bricks, which were laid without ap- 
parent mortar, are as follows: Temple III, 10 X64 
9i''x6"'X2j"; io'X7'x2'. They were thus definitely smaller than those 
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used by the Indians, but in Temple II there were many large bricks which 
were probably re-employed Indian ones. 

The stone base of an image was found near Temple III, but the only 
sculpture in the round dating from the Khmer period that was found in the 
neighbourhood of any of the prangs was a statue in green sandstone, measuring 
3 feet inches in height, including its pedestal, which is believed to be a 
Ganesa (Plate VIII, 2), though the front of the statue is too badly damaged 
to make this identification absolutely certain. But that the Khmers were 
Saivas is quite definitely established by the finding of lifiga fragments 
of Khmer type, one near Temple II and one outside the subsidiary city. 
Two broken sandstone lihgas were also found, each on a laterite base near the 
centre of the subsidiary city, while on another of these laterite bases was found 
the only complete and perfect lihga, measuring 3 feet in height (Plate VI II, i). 
I have already mentioned the fragment of a Khmer Nandi from Sri Deva and 
the dvarapala, both in the National Museum, and, as previously stated, the 
fragments of two or three other dvarapdlas of the same type were found some 
distance outside Gate 2. One is shown in Plate VII, 2 (length of extant 
portion 4 feet 6^ inches). We also found a fragment of the arm of a large 
Khmer statue, possibly a dvarapala, near Temple II. 

It now remains to consider the large terraced structures, of which one 
(locally known as Khau Klang, the central hill) was situated near the centre 
of the main city. It belongs to the type of artificial mountain, or Kailasa, of 
which Bakong and Bayon are examples at Angkor. It is a rough and possibly 
unfinished structure, regularly oriented, with little trace of terracing, and, 
while a few worked slabs of sandstone were found on the top and sides of the 
mound, there was no trace of sculpture in connection with this site. The structure 
measures about 135 feet square at its base, standing in the middle of a low 
earth platform about 270 feet square, and it rises to a height of about 50 feet. 
On the eastern face there are the remains of a stairway which gave access to 
the flat upper terrace, the southern side of which had apparently collapsed, ex- 
posing the regularly laid courses of laterite blocks around what may have been 
a central cavity. Near the north-west corner of the earthen platform there 
was an adjoining laterite platform about 30 feet square ; and 44 feet south- 
west of this laterite platform was found a large sandstone sndna-dronl, 3 feet 
9 inches in diameter (Plate VII, 3). 

The other terraced laterite structure (Fig. 8), situated outside the main 
city and about miles north of Gate 5, and apparently approached by the 
laterite roads leading from Gates 4 and 6, was larger and also more interesting. 
Like Temple V, it was probably constructed after the buildings in the city, 
and so has remained in a better state of preservation, showing distinct traces 
of three laterite terraces. There did not appear to be any earthen platform, 
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and the base of the structure itself measured about 195 feet square, regularly 
oriented, the upper terrace being about 75 feet above ground level. Opposite 
the centre of each face there were the remains of small brick and laterite 
edifices with worked fragments of sandstone, distant in each case about 75 feet 
from the main structure. At the centre of each face of the main structure 
there appeared to have been stairways which gave access to the upper terrace, 
which was about 135 feet square and was surrounded by a low balustrade of 
laterite blocks. This brings me to the curious feature of this building, which, 
so far as I know, is unique in Khmer architecture. On this upper terrace was 
erected a brick truncated cone, about 25 feet high and having a diameter at 
its base of about 100 feet. At one or two places on the surface of this cone 
the brickwork was exposed, indicating from its appearance that the cone was 
not a mere mound of rubble. On reaching the summit of the truncated cone 
one stood on the narrow rim of a shaft sunk perpendicularly into the cone. 
The opening of the shaft measured about 9 feet square, and the depth was 
about 15 feet. The definite brick courses of the smooth inner walls showed 
that this shaft was not the excavation of treasure-hunters, but was evidently 
an original structure. We have seen that the upper part of the laterite 
mountain in the main city seems originally to have enclosed a central cavity ; and 
it is well known that corresponding buildings in Cambodia had wells sunk into 
their centres in which were ensconced lihgas in connection with the cult of the 
Deva-raja. I can only suggest that this remarkable pierced brick cone is a 
local variation of the same idea. As we stood on the rim of the cone we were 
well above the tops of the surrounding trees, and had a fine view of both the 
P‘ec‘abun hills to the west and the heights of the K‘orat plateau to the east, 
which gave us an idea of the magnificent setting of the city in the days when 
the obscuring jungle had temporarily given place to a fertile stretch of padi 
fields. 

Despite the lack of any Khmer inscriptions, the characteristics of the 
sculpture of this period found at Sri Deva seem to be sufficient to establish 
that the Khmers must have reoccupied the city about the eleventh to twelfth 
century, though it must be said that the absence of all trace of Buddhism 
(Mahayana) is remarkable for a city of this period, especially when we con- 
sider its prevalence at L6p‘buri. History, we may be fairly certain, repeated 
itself both in leading to this Khmer reoccupation and in terminating it. For 
no doubt the Khmers, when they in turn established an empire extending 
across Central Siam, with the seat of a viceroyalty at L6p‘buri, utilized the 
ancient route once more, though possibly their main route was the one further 
south that is now followed by the railway. And with the break-up of their 
empire they were doubtless obliged in turn to abandon the route and leave the 
old city once more to the undisputed possession of the jungle. 
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By H. F. E. Visser 

{Curator of the Museum) 

Eighteen years ago I went to the house of the late Dr. Verburgt of The 
Hague to see some paintings by a modern Dutch artist. I was not dis- 
appointed, for Dr. Verburgt was able to show me some very good specimens, 
but I was quite surprised to find examples of Far Eastern art in his collection. 
Although at the time of this visit 1 had already been active for some years in 
the field of Asiatic art, I must confess that I was at the time entirely ignorant 
of the fact that Dr. Verburgt was the owner of Far Eastern objects. A 
simple deduction on the spot made me realize that there might be other Far 
Eastern objects in other collections in my country, and that the best way to 
study and enjoy these would be the organization of an exhibition of Far 
Eastern art. 

Dr. Verburgt told me he welcomed the idea, but asked whether it would 
not be much nicer and better to found a society of people interested in Chinese 
and Japanese art, somewhat in the style of the Burlington P'ine Arts Club? 
Once this had been formed, its first task would be the organization of an ex- 
hibition of Far Eastern art. 

Now, in working out an idea one may arrive at a practical result which 
differs greatly from what was planned from the outset ; in fact, this very often 
happens. Dr. Verburgt suggested a club of a small number of people 
interested in Chinese and Japanese art, but in the summer of 1918 the Society 
of Friends of Asiatic Art was founded with a programme including Far 
Eastern as well as Indian art in its widest sense^ and consisted not of a small 
number of members but of well over two hundred. 

Of course, we cannot claim to be the first in Europe to have founded a 
Society of this kind. I have the great honour and the pleasure to speak here 
today before members of a Society eight years older than the one I 
belong to. However, other societies in Europe with similar objects are our 
juniors : I refer to those in Paris, Berlin, Cologne, Vienna and Munich. 

In many points the work of our Dutch Society of Friends of Asiatic Art 
is similar to that of kindred societies. Our programme, like theirs, includes 
exhibitions, lectures, excursions, the formation of a library and the publication 
of periodicals and books. In one respect, however, there is a great difference 
between ourselves and our sister organizations. None of them had and has 
the task of founding a museum, since in the towns of their headquarters, 

^ Lecture delivered before the India Society on Friday, May 15, 1936. Mr. John de La 
Valette, presided. 
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London, Paris, Berlin, Cologne and so on, we find the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the Louvre, the Mus<5e Guimet, the Mus6e 
Cernuschi, the Abteilung fur Ostasiatische Kunst, the Museum fiir Ostasiatische 
Kunst, etc., partly or entirely devoted to Far Eastern art, to Indian art, or to 
both. In my country circumstances are quite different. The State Museum 
of Ethnology in Leiden, now housed in a much better building than previously, 
possesses a very important collection of Hindu- Javanese plastic art and excel- 
lent non-Javanese works of Asiatic art. But Leiden, proud of its University, 
justly renowned for Oriential studies, is a small town which cannot attract 
very many visitors to its museums. It therefore would not seem advisable 
to make Leiden a museum-centre of Asiatic art. Moreover, private persons 
are not likely to subscribe funds of any importance to its Museum of 
Ethnology, and it is hardly necessary to mention the fact that nowadays no 
Government grants large sums for buying purposes to State museums. 

Besides in the Museum of Leiden, art from our East- Indian colonies is 
to be found in the Museum of Ethnology in Rotterdam, in the Museum of 
Ethnology of the Royal Colonial Institute in Amsterdam, and in smaller 
museums all over the country. The Municipal Museum in The Hague owns, 
thanks chiefly to the work of its Curator, Dr. Gallois, a nice and instructive 
collection of Far Eastern ceramics, the Rijksmuscum in Amsterdam has a 
collection of Chinese ceramics comprising important specimens, and the 
Museum Boymans in Rotterdam would welcome any enlargement of the small 
collection of Far Eastern ceramics it has to show at the moment. I should 
also mention the Museum Princessehof at Leeu warden, the capital of 
Friesland. It comprises art from our East- Indian colonies and Far Eastern 
art, especially Chinese ceramics. 

However, all these museums, either because they are not situated in large 
towns or because only a minor part of their activity can be concentrated on 
Asiatic art, were and still are not the right places for collecting large series of 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Korean art. An institution like the Society 
of Friends of Asiatic Art on the other hand, counting among its members 
nearly all those in Holland who collect, study or love this art, could undertake 
the foundation of a museum, exclusively devoted to the art of Asia, if it could 
raise funds to buy works of art and find museum-space to house them. 

And here begins my short survey of the history of the Museum of 
Asiatic Art in Amsterdam. In 1928 the Society of hriends of Asiatic Art 
could look back upon ten years activity, particularly in the field of the 
organization of exhibitions, publications, lectures, excursions and the forma- 
tion of a library. But the most important point of its programme was not 
fulfilled as yet : the foundation of a museum. 
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Opinions differed as to how to start. Should we raise the money first, 
then buy works of art and in the meantime try to get museum accommodation, 
or should we only ask for the latter when an extensive collection has been 
brought together ? Fortunately we decided upon the first, which I think was 
preferable. You cannot begin without funds, but you need not start with a 
long list of objects. Once good museum-rooms have been secured and, of 
course, excellent works are available with which to furnish them, important 
loans and presents come in due time. This fact is proved by the history of 
our museum. 

Towards the end of 1928 — that is, before the depression — a committee 
raised a sum of money for purchasing works of art, which today sounds rather 
important. A third of the total could be spent at once, whilst the remaining 
two-thirds was divided into ten annuities. 

Let us hope — the end of the annuities being in sight — that better times 
are at hand and that, when our fund becomes exhausted, benefactors will 
enable our museum to continue buying in the future. 

The Vereeniging Rembrandt — a Dutch society similar to your splendid 
National Art-Collections Fund — has helped us several times in buying 
important objects. Its help implies that the museum itself is in a position to 
pay part of the sum required. For this reason also we shall need money after 
our own fund becomes exhausted. 

So in the spring of 1929 we owned rather a handsome sum to buy works 
of art, but we had no proper museum-rooms to show the few things we already 
possessed and to house the works we intended to acquire by purchase, gift or 
loan. Then a favourable change came about : the City of Amsterdam offered 
rooms in its Municipal Museum. The offer was accepted with enthusiasm. 

And thus, since the beginning of 1932, we are excellently housed in the 
Amsterdam Municipal Museum. We started with a very large room, which 
we divided into three smaller ones. Probably towards the end of this year 
our museum will comprise eight rooms. It will still be a small museum, it is 
true, but no longer one of the smallest in Europe. 

The essential feature of our museum is the combination of Far Eastern 
and Indian art on an absolutely equal footing and in communicating rooms. 
This is, however, by no means a unique feature, since the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and some other American museums had already long ago at- 
tached the same importance to Chinese and Japanese art as to Indian art. As 
you know, there is no museum as important in the domain of Asiatic art as 
the museum in Boston. At the end of 1927 it had a " Department of Chinese 
and J apanese Art ” and a “ Section of I ndian Art and Muhammadan Art. ” Since 
1928 both are combined and named “ Department of Asiatic Art.” In the 
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Metropolitan Museum of New York, the Curator of the Department of Near 
Eastern Art is also entrusted with Indian art. Although, as far as America 
IS concerned^ it is but natural to show Far Eastern and Indian art in one 
museum^departmenty it is, in Europe, unusual to find both arts exhibited in 
communicating^ rooms and on an absolutely equal footing. The Mus6e 
Guimet in Paris is in the first place highly important for its collections of 
Indian art. It also possesses among many Far Eastern objects, more or less 
interesting from an ethnographic point of view, good Chinese and Japanese 
works of art. But one cannot say that here Indian and Far Eastern art are 
shown on an equal footing. In Paris this might be possible if only the P'ar 
Eastern works of art in the Louvre, the Chinese in the Musee Cernuschi and 
the magnificent Indian series in the Musee Guimet were combined in a 
Museum of Asiatic Art. Since the Louvre and the Musee Guimet are 
Government museums, such a combination is [)ossible, though probably very 
difficult to bring about. The Musee Cernuschi, however, is a municipal 
museum, a fact which makes it nearly impossible to incorporate it in a new 
museum of Asiatic art in Paris. 

The way in which Indian and Far Eastern art are shown in the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum is known, I presume, to every- 
one in this audience. I am well aware of the fact that many admirers of 
Asiatic art in this country cherish the idea of combining the w’orks of that art 
in the possession of both museums in one large museum-department or in one 
museum. Many people from abroad would welcome such a valuable addition 
to the many important institutions of London. If in the British Museum and 
the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum Indian works of art 
should no longer be shown grouped according to their religious or ethno- 
graphic, but according to their aesthetic, value they would be appreciated as 
much as good Far Eastern works of art. 

In the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin you will find some excellent 
Indian works of art combined with plaster casts and objects only interesting 
for students of ethnography and Asiatic religions. Here, too, it is a pity that 
they have not been combined with the excellent collection of Far Eastern art. 

Next to London, Paris and Berlin, Stockholm ranks first as a centre of 
Asiatic art in Europe. But it derives its importance as such chiefly from its 
long series of Chinese works of art. 

The Museum of Asiatic Art in Amsterdam, being a small museum in a 
small country, founded much later than museums or museum-departments of 
the kind in Europe, cannot be compared for richness of contents with the 
numerous treasures in the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the State Museums of Berlin, the Mus^c Guimet and the Louvre. In quality 
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it is perhaps not much inferior to the other European public collections. In 
showing Far Eastern and Indian art alike, it is, however — I hope you will 
excuse me for stating this — ahead of European institutions of the kind. 

I have been talking of Asiatic art as comprising two large domains — 
Indian and Far Eastern art. I never mentioned Near Eastern art, origin- 
ating, geographically speaking, also on the Asiatic continent. This needs to 
be explained. Near Eastern art is something so essentially different from 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese art that it is a highly difficult task to combine 
it in a museum with the latter arts. No doubt Persian art has sometimes 
been influenced by Chinese art and vice-versa, whilst Mughal art is an 
important chapter in the history of Indian art and Near Eastern influences 
abound in the art of Central Asia. Still it seems wiser to show Near Eastern 
art separately or combined with Western art, a system generally adopted in 
our European museums. There is no reason to follow American methods 
here, which tend to include Near Eastern art in departments of Asiatic or 
Oriental art. 

The religious, philosophical, ethical and sesthetical backgrounds of the 
Near East and what I understand by Asia — India in its widest sense and the 
Far East — diverge so considerably that, in my opinion, no attempt should be 
made to group them together. 

And now, after these introductory remarks, you will want me to explain 
how the various domains of Asiatic art are represented in our museum. It 
goes without saying that one category is much better represented than 
another. There is hardly one museum in the world which cannot show 
serious gaps. 

Let me start with Indian art. 

Thanks chiefly to the activity of the President of our Society of Friends 
of Asiatic Art, Dr. Westendorp, the Archaeological Survey in Netherland 
India gave us some very important and large Hindu- Javanese stone sculptures 
as permanent loans, whilst we were presented with other similar pieces. 
Most of the pieces the Survey has sent us are loans : if one of these pieces is 
needed for the restoration of one of the numerous Hindu-Javanese monuments, 
it must be sent back to Java. Of the pieces presented to us the provenance 
is unknown. Among these is a fragment of exceptional beauty. 

All these Hindu-Javanese sculptures date from the Middle Hindu- 
Javanese period — that is to say, from the eighth, ninth and early tenth 
centuries. The Survey did not send pieces in the Eastern Hindu-Javanese 
style, which, as you know, dates from a considerably later period. P*or very 
important pieces in the latter style you have to go to the State Museum of 
Ethnology at Leiden. Here you find the magnificent series from Singosari, 
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now, thanks to the Vice-President of our Society, Lieut. -Colonel van Erp — 
who is well known to you — beautifully exhibited in the new building. 

No doubt the Leiden Museum ranks first outside Java as regards Eastern 
Hindu- Javanese stone sculptures. Our museum, on the other hand, must be 
regarded as ranking first in Middle Hindu-javanese pieces. 

The museum is very poor in Hindu-javanese bronzes, though it can 
show two exceptionally fine pieces, a small group (Fig. 4) and an Eastern 
Javanese lamp (Indian Art and Letters, New Series, vol. ix., No. 2, Fig. 16, 
facing p. 94). The last piece, however, is a loan. The Leiden Museum is 
very rich in Hindu-javanese bronzes, not all of them of the best quality. No 
museum in Europe, however, possesses finer Hindu-javanese bronzes than 
the Mus6e Guimet in Paris. It owns three pieces of the very best quality. 

So far, the museum did not extend its programme to the more or less 
barbaric art of Netherland India, such as the art of fimor, the Dayaks, etc. 
This is not due to any lack of appreciation by us, but because it is difficult to 
devote in a small museum separate rooms to the ikats, incised and carved 
bamboo and horn, the objects decorated with beads, etc., made in the islands 
around Java and Sumatra. Therefore, for the time being, the art of Nether- 
land India is, in our museum, chiefly confined to Hindu-javanese, early 
Javanese and early Balinese art. Masks and weapons are included in these 
groups. Of the latter there is a fine collection. 

We are very glad that we can show in addition to our objects from 
Netherland India other specimens of Indian art. The art of India proper is 
represented by a small but varied number of sculptures. There are 
Gandhara and Mathura sculptures. Central Indian and South Indian pieces. 
Many of these are loans from the large collection of Asiatic, chiefly plastic, art 
belonging to Baron von der Hcydt. Among the South Indian pieces the 
large bronze Dancing (^iva is one of the finest works of Indian plastic art in 
Europe and America. 

Khmer art is represented by a small series of choice pieces, selected in 
Angkor by Dr. Westendorp. Siamese art is scantily represented, but one of 
the few pieces we can show is of superior quality. The only Champa piece 
—kindly lent by Baron von der Heydt— is very fine. Small plastic works 
from Nepal, Tibet and Burma give some idea of the art of these border-lands 
of Indian art. 

Far Eastern art is represented by the following categories of Chinese, 
Japanese and Korean art : 

A few Yin-Chou style bronzes, a large Huai style bronze bell and two 
cases of smaller early Chinese objects in bronze, silver and gold amongst 
them some nice mirrors — show the mastership in metal work of the early Chinese. 
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Of Chinese sculpture in stone, you will find only a few pieces. The 
number is hardly worth mentioning, but we possess one fragment from the 
caves of T‘ien-lung Shan which ranks among the best T’ang pieces. Sculp- 
ture in wood is somewhat better, tomb-figures, thanks to a loan, rather well 
represented. 

Though the museum possesses some good Chinese paintings, yet all that 
we can show from this very important domain of Far Eastern art is by no 
means sufficient. To acquire fine and important Chinese paintings is a 
matter chiefly of taste, knowledge, patience and . . . money. It is for others 
to decide whether we comply with the three first conditions, but that the funds 
of a small museum in a small country are hardly sufficient to buy some Chinese 
paintings of the first order is self-evident. 

The early and later ceramic wares shown in the museum are all loans. 
There are very many gaps, but on the whole it is rather a handsome collec- 
tion, which, of course, should not be compared with what one is accus- 
tomed to see in London and Paris public and private collections. 

Korean art is only represented by ceramics. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide whether the Japanese works in the 
museum, taken as a whole, are more important than the Chinese. No doubt 
the Japanese paintings are better. There are more of them, and they are of 
a higher quality on the average. The Kamakura Jizo painting and the 
Yamato-e screen are very important. 

The collection of Japanese lacquer, though rather small, is a feature of 
our museum. In quality it ranks perhaps after the important collection in 
Berlin. Some fine No masks and a small but excellent loan collection of pottery 
should be mentioned. Armour, weapons, tsuba, netsuke, etc., are shown in 
small series, whilst textile art, so far, is only represented by a collection of 
fragments. We possess a few sculptures ; good, but certainly not excellent, 
specimens. Only, as you know, Japanese plastic art of the first rank is not to 
be found in Europe with the exception of some N6 masks. Even America 
cannot show much that can be regarded as masterpieces. Plastic Japanese 
art of fine quality is even in Japan restricted to temples and museums. Private 
collections in Japan, so very rich in Japanese art of every description, are 
rather poor in Japanese plastic art. 1 say plastic art, because a large part of 
this art consists of pieces not carved but executed in bronze, dry lacquer or 
clay. I always feel it is not fitting to speak in such cases of “sculpture.” 

About the illustrations accompanying this article the following remarks 
may be of some interest. 

The Manju 9 ri, reproduced in Fig. i, once formed part of Tjandi 
Plaosan, one of the temples of the large Prambanan complex. This probably 
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9th century Hindu- Javanese temple is in many respects a ruin, in which it is 
impossible to replace our sculpture. We are extremely grateful for this 
important loan, no doubt the largest and one of the most important Hlndu- 
Javanese stone sculptures outside Java. 

Of the two large Hindu- Javanese Makara in the museum, the one 
reproduced here (Fig. 5) was given by Lieut. -Colonel van Erp to Tjandi 
Boebrah, destroyed but for its base. This excellent piece shows the full 
development of Hindu- Javanese ornamental sculpture combined with figure 
carving. Composition, rhythm and conception are masterly ; the feeling is 
subtle and at the same time monumental and grand. 

The same qualifications apply to the small, delicate bronze group illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. In all probability we have here before us a scene from a 
legend. It is a pity we do not know what legend. As a Hindu-Javanese 
bronze, this small work of art is unique as regards style and general feeling. 
Its plastic is as refined as the psychological touch, d'he back shows the 
noble character of this “ piece unique” very well. 

The Ayuthia period of Siamese art seldom produced a bronze Buddha 
head as beautiful as the one reproduced in Fig. 2. The type is well known, 
but it will be difficult to find similar heads better than this. Add to its 
plastic and linear qualities a light green patina as fine in colour as that of 
some early Chinese bronzes, and you may well imagine that our museum is 
very proud of this piece. 

Among the Indian works in the museum, the large Dancing Qiva ranks 
first. A glance at the reproduction of this magnificent piece (hig. 3) easily 
makes this clear. It is perhaps permissible to mention this piece directly 
after the two famous bronzes of the Madras Museum. However, there is 
hardly a Nataraja bronze in European and American collections on .1 par with 
this very important work, acquired with the aid of the Rembrandt Society 
and of Mr. C.-T. Loo. A beautiful patina embellishes the fine modelling and 
the impressive silhouette. Special attention should be paid to the hands and 
feet. 

A large Chinese bronze bell, similar to the one lent by M. Stoclet to the 
International Exhibition of Chinese Art in Burlington House, was bought for 
the museum six years ago with the aid of the Rembrandt Society ( ig. 7 )- 
These bells are splendid examples of the fine Huai style m ear y Chinese art, 
since a good many Huai ornaments adorn their richly decorated surfaces. 

As already stated, the museum possesses a fine fragment of the C inese 
rock-caves of T‘ien-lung Shan. The Bodhisattva, illustrated in Hg. 8, is one 
of seven figures that once must have contributed to the beauty of cave No. 14, 
practically the best cave of the T‘ang period of T ien- ung an. 
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caves have been sadly ruined by iconoclasts of the modern type — those who 
ruin and rob for the sake of money. 

Our Bodhisattva is carved in sandstone of a fine grain ; it shows traces of 
polychromy in terra-cotta red. Its subtlety of plastic form, well balanced 
draperies and colour are marvellous to behold. 

There are not many Sung paintings in European collections; the 
Exhibition in Burlington House has clearly proved this point. Our museum 
is therefore rather proud of its small monochrome Sung landscape (Fig. 9), 
certainly not as good as some of the fine album leaves in the Museum of 
Berlin, and moreover no longer of the original shape (which was probably 
square), but still no doubt “de I’^poque,” which means much. 

The most important work of a series of acquisitions, bought in Japan six 
years ago, is a sixfold screen in Yamato or Tosa style, of which a fragment is 
reproduced here (Fig. 10). The companion screen of the pair — Japanese 
screens are always painted in pairs — has probably been destroyed, which is 
much to be regretted. If the second screen had been preserved we should 
certainly not have been able to buy the pair. A pair of screens of this 
importance, beauty and style would have cost a considerable sum of money. 
One screen of a pair has not a great value in the Japanese market. With us 
the Japanese opinion that one screen is not “comme il faut” did not weigh, 
our screen being a splendid composition in itself. 

There is a very impressive psychological touch in the scene depicted ; the 
colour-effect is very unusual, the lines are bold but not merely decorative. 
The somewhat primitive way in which the patterns are painted on the 
garments should be noted. According to Professor Dr. Otto Kiimmel, the 
competent connoisseur, our screen is unique in Japanese art. 

Among the objects in our museum I particularly like the lacquer inro of 
Fig. 6, a characteristic Japanese work of art. Only a Japanese artist could 
create a design of this kind. Every smallest detail is carried out with great 
craftsmanship and refined taste. Works like these breathe the very essence 
of Asiatic art. 

Discussion 

The Chairman (Mr. John de La Valette) ; Your Excellency, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — It is a very great pleasure for me to be allowed to introduce 
to you Mr. Visser, who is an old friend of this Society. I think it is about 
thirteen years ago since he lectured to us for the first time. Mr. Visser is a 
modest man, and yesterday when I lunched with him, he was persistent in 
impressing upon me that he was not a scholar. This, however, detracts 
neither from the keen interest which he takes in his subject, nor has it pre- 
vented him from studying it with care. 
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The interest that we in this Society will, I feel sure, take in Mr. Visser 
is due to the fact that he switched over his whole career, and abandoned the 
studies he was completing as a mechanical engineer, to go in for art. And he 
took that serious and important step because of the attraction which Indian 
art had exercised on him. A couple of years before the War, Mr. Visser was 
completing his studies at the University of Munich, which, in those days, was 
a very live centre for art of many kinds, including Asiatic art. From that 
time on he has pursued his studies in various sections of Eastern art with 
great perseverance and with that thoroughness which one expects from his 
countrymen. He has not only visited in that connection all the museums in 
his own country and many on the Continent, but also thoroughly acquainted 
himself with what is being done in this city, and he has been to America for 
the same purpose. In addition, he has travelled extensively through the 
Dutch East Indies and Indo-China, and also through a great part of India. 
In all these places he has been in contact with the leading men who are inter- 
ested in Asiatic art. He is, therefore, eminently qualified to deal with the 
subject on which he is going to give us a paper this afternoon. There, again, 
he has been unduly modest by giving it a title which refers only to his own 
museum, namely. The Museum of Asiatic Art in Amsterdam, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, he will take us much further afield than that. 

I will now call on Mr. Visser to address us. 
he paper was then read by Mr. Visser.) 

T HE Chairman : I think you will agree 1 was right in saying the title 
of Mr. Visser’s paper was too modest for its contents. 

I wonder whether Sir Atul Chatterjee, who is here, would care to say 
a few words. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee : Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — I feel we owe a very great debt of gratitude to His Excellency 
the Netherlands Minister for his very kind hospitality to the members of the 
Society, in giving us the opportunity of listening to this most fascinating and 
entrancing lecture, and also of seeing these beautiful slides. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of seeing some of the museums 
in Holland, and of watching the work that is being done there, both by the 
Government and the scholars of Holland in conserving the works of art in the 
Netherlands East Indies, and making public the results of their researches, 
ought to be most deeply grateful to them for that work. The Government 
and the people of Holland in this respect set a very good example to other 
countries who have interests in the East, Those of us who come from the 
East feel that the more our art, our literature and our drama are studied in 
the West, the better will be the understanding between the East and the 
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West. I feel that lectures like the one we have listened to and the hospi- 
tality which has been so generously extended to us by His Excellency the 
Minister will contribute to that cause. 

The Chairman : The Speaker this evening has raised a certain number 
of controversial points, but 1 am afraid it is too late to enter into many of 
them. There is one point with which he dealt upon which we would very 
much like to have had the opinion of such eminent experts as Mr. Arthur 
Upham Pope and Dr. Phyllis Ackerman. 1 wonder whether a few words 
even at this late hour might still be possible with regard to the position of 
Persian art in relation to other Asiatic arts. 

Dr. Phyllis Ackerman ; May 1, speaking on behalf of Mr. Arthur 
Upham Pope, express his profound regret that he has not been able to be 
here to hear Mr. Visser’s interesting and significant exposition of the latest 
development in the problem of presenting the art of Asia as a whole. Mr. 
Pope has been actively interested in the idea of the Asiatic Museum for 
fifteen years and looks forward to visiting Holland to see evidence of the 
actual inauguration in Amsterdam of the programme, while the rest of the 
world has been only talking and planning. Judging from the high artistic and 
historical value of some of the objects which we have seen on the screen, Mr. 
Visser’s museum is destined to have an important influence on the projects 
now under discussion elsewhere in various parts of the world. 

The discovery of the importance of the civilizations and arts of Asia is 
one of the great cultural advances of Europe in the last fifty years. It not 
only represents a notable enlargement of knowledge, but assures a sounder 
view of the whole enterprise of civilization, which can never be intelligibly 
construed without taking into account Asia, just ns it cannot be satisfactorily 
advanced without appropriating the cultural contributions of Asia. Asia saw 
the beginnings of civilization, it was the cradle of all the great religions and 
the source of some of the most productive artistic conceptions. 

But just as we cannot understand the world as a whole by any partial 
view that fails to take full account of Asia, so we ought to hesitate to take a 
fragmentary view of Asia itself and to separate, as the speaker seems to have 
suggested. Western Asia from the rest of the continent. The opinion that 
the Western Asiatic cultures belong to the Mediterranean world rather than 
to the Asiatic complex was first advanced in recent times about fifteen years 
ago in an erudite article by Professor Troelsch. But Professor Troelsch 
showed himself more learned in philosophy and psychology than in the 
philosophy of history, where he was wanting in sufficient knowledge of specific 
facts to sustain his abstract thesis. Professor Troelsch had been over- 
impressed by the Hellenic contributions to Near Eastern art and forgot that 
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in part Europe was but giving back to Asia some of the elements that she 
had not long since received therefrom, and that to withdraw the Asiatic 
factors from the classical culture would be to alter profoundly the actual 
content of the ancient civilization at many points. This is but one instance 
of a myopic classicism that has tended to limit German scholarship in the 
history of art and culture ; a highly theoretical point of view which has been 
more and more profoundly criticized and rectified by facts brought to light by 
modern archaeological research. 

Troelsch’s theory was accepted by Professor Becker, then Prussian 
Minister of Education, and used by him as an argument for the defeat of the 
projected Asiatic Museum at Dahlem which was Bode’s last dream and to 
which he contributed everything, not merely in the way of ideas but even of 
property, that he could assemble. Becker’s adverse decision precipitated a 
furious controversy in which Mr. Pope took a leading part, contributing 
articles to various German periodicals at the time. He had already in 1925 
advocated a German Asiatic Museum, taking a position that was endorsed by 
Professors Sarre, Kuhnel, Kummel, Laufer, Pelliot, and Orbeli and Messrs. 
Hobson and Binyon, 

The art of Western Asia, particularly as it has been dominated and 
repeatedly inspired from the Iranian Plateau, cannot be separated from the 
art of Asia of which it is an essential ingredient. It is the art of Iran more 
than any other one artistic factor that has bound together the various 
elements in the aesthetic invention of Asia. Only the Buddhist religion has 
played a more important part in this unification and it was itself partly 
Iranized in its passage through Iranian territories, while the Iranian language 
was the lingua franca of the whole of Asia, probably from Achaemenid times 
certainly to the Mongol invasion and perhaps long thereafter. 

From the earliest periods down to recent times it is repeatedly necessary 
to refer to the arts of the Iranian Plateau in order to understand movements 
in other parts of Asia. The prehistoric painted pottery which prevailed from 
about 4000 B.c. into the first millennium, with local variations from China to 
Egypt, was primarily, according to the most learned present opinion, a 
development of the Caspian Plateau. It is impossible to interpret the terra- 
cotta figurines and certain of the seal motifs of Mohenjodaro without refer- 
ence to earlier and contemporary objects from Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The art of bronze working, destined to become such an important medium of 
religious expression in both China and India, was first developed in Western 
Asia, and in all probability, according to Sir Arthur Keith and Professor 
Herzfeld, on the Caspian Plateau. Moreover the relations between Iran and 
the bronzes of China, at least of the Han period, were evidently more specific 
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still, for Professor Laufer traced more than a dozen Han bronze forms to 
Iranian antecedents. 

Nor was it only techniques and general styles that the West of Asia 
contributed to the rest of the continent, but many basic motifs were originated 
in Iran and Mesopotamia, such as the dragon and the whole world of related 
chimerical beasts. The sources and movements of the t’ao t'ieh are still being 
studied and disputed, but in the collection of Mrs. William H. Moore of New 
York is a Luristan bronze situla bearing a t’ao t’ieh mask which is dated, by a 
cuneiform inscription discovered by Professor C. G. Seligman, 960 b.c., and 
the figure is already so highly developed that it implies a long prior history. 
A whole world of Iranian decorative animal motifs was transmitted through 
Central Asia by the Scythic tribes, themselves of Iranian stock. Meanwhile 
the potters also had profited by the interchange, and there is a close relation 
between Parthian and Han glazes in which the ceramists of the West seem to 
have had precedence. 

Other crafts, too, tell the same story. The history of the textile 
techniques in the first centuries of the Christian era involves tracing the com- 
plex exchanges between China and Western Asia, and with methods of 
weaving went designs, especially in the Sasanian period when Iranian patterns 
were imitated not only in China but also in Japan. At the same time Iranian 
influences were penetrating India. We now know from one of the recently 
discovered gold plaques that Sind was an Achsemenid province. The Asoka 
columns, at Sarnath, are regarded by many as almost pure Achaemenid with 
their lotus bases and capitals composed of addosed lions, an ancient Iranian 
sun symbol, and in several points Gupta art is surely related to Iranian. 

More fundamental, however, than these specific borrowings was the basic 
community of religious ideas in India and Iran. The cults and mythologies 
of the two great Aryan religions, Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, can be fully 
understood only by a simultaneous study of the documents, both literary and 
artistic, in the two countries, and there is a wealth of ideas on the Sasanian 
seals still to be appropriated for enlightenment on this fascinating subject. 
The I ndo- Iranian arts can no more be separated than can the I ndo- Iranian 
religions and the Indo-Iranian languages. 

Meantime influences from both China and India were penetrating 
Persia. Parthian textiles owe much to the Far East. The splendid elephants 
at Taq-i-Bustan and a few fine Sasanian seals are India’s contribution, and 
while Tabari’s story that Bahram Gur brought from Hind hundreds of 
craftsmen and artists may be apocryphal, in spirit it is just. A number of the 
early ceramic styles of Persia can be comprehended only in terms of their 
Chinese antecedents, but some of the Sung ceramic products, on the other 
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hand, should be compared with Persian types which, at least with our present 
knowledge, seem earlier. 

With the Mongol invasions the bond becomes even closer. The gold- 
woven silks of the fourteenth century which came into Europe in considerable 
quantities, and are preserved in many churches and museums, are so similar 
from China to Spain that the same piece can be plausibly attributed to one or 
the other, as well as to innumerable intermediate centres both Central Asiatic 
and Islamic. And as the centuries pass the countries of Asia become more 
rather than less inseparable. Are you willing to write India’s artistic history 
and neglect the Taj Mahal ? Yet as Professor Pope has recently shown in 
your journal, this building depends on Iranian sources, as does a great 
part of Mughal art. There are paintings that can with equal verity be 
claimed for Persia and India, for Shah Abbas or for Akbar. There are silks 
and velvets and carpets which leave us embarrassed for their attribution, 
whether to Yazd or Kashan or to Mughal India. Was the etched ivory 
inlaid wood an invention of Isfahan, where it was beautifully made, or of the 
Indian shops which were so prolific in its production ? 

And throughout this period and long before, Iran had, in turn, been 
drawing on China. There are blue and white potteries that can be attributed 
to Persia only on technical grounds, and for quite a group of fifteenth-century 
paintings we have still not decided whether ** Persian ” or “ Chinese” is the 
proper designation. 

But one who wished to push to the final argument the case for Asiatic 
subdivision might reply that all these multiple facts represent only historical 
interchanges, and are to that extent mechanical rather than formative in the 
most significant sense. Even granting such a dubious contention, yet under- 
neath all these parallels and interdependences there is the fundamental com- 
munity of mind and spirit. Asia is sundered from Europe by a difference in 
artistic mentality, and Iran, India and China all share alike the Asiatic spirit. 
In Asia artistic presentation means an emphasis on pattern, movement and 
rhythm, instead of, as in Europe, on plasticity and representation. The cast 
shadow which is the clue to the point of view of the West is equally unknown 
in Persian and in Chinese painting. 

For the Far East, for Iran and for the Mughal artists who derived their 
style and schooling from Iran, calligraphy is a supreme art of which painting is a 
tutelary, a conception wholly alien to the Western mentality. And how very 
close are the Chinese and the Persian attitudes towards calligraphy and the 
qualities in it that contribute to their respective pictorial arts is shown by two 
independent but almost identical traditions. Professor Sir6n has just pub- 
lished translations from the Chinese concerning the art of painting, and there 
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he tells how Kuo Hsi, who lived in the early eleventh century, reported that 
the great calKgrapher Wang Yuchtin liked geese because the movement of 
their turning necks seemed to him to resemble the movement of a man’s wrist 
when he was writing. And the Persians say that when Mir AH of Tabriz 
invented nastaHiq, the great Persian national script, in 1426 (823 H) he had 
a dream in which Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, appeared to him and 
advised him to use as the model for his writing the goose. 

Can we not now hope that Mr, Visser’s sympathies will be sufficiently expan- 
sive to take into the plan for his museum, which he has already carried so far 
towards success, the brilliant and creative art of the Iranian plateau 1 And I 
am sure that you all join me in thanking him again for having presented to the 
friends of Asiatic art the report of an admirable fait accompli. 

The Chairman ; I am happy to say we have here with us H.E. the 
Iranian Minister. Had we known he would have been here, we could not 
have arranged for better homage to be paid to his country. I wonder 
whether His Excellency would be good enough to say a few words. 

H.E. The Iranian Minister : It is very kind of you to ask me to say a 
few words. It has been a great privilege and pleasure to be present to-day 
and to listen to such a remarkable lecture and see such interesting slides. 1 
have followed with very great interest what Mr. Visser has said, and also Dr. 
Ackerman’s observations. I am not learned in these matters, and it would be 
presumption on my part to enter into the details, but, of course, I am very 
much tempted to support the view of Dr. Ackerman. 

I may say that we in Iran also are making great efforts to establish a 
Museum of Art in Teheran. The museum has actually been built, and very fine 
collections are being set up, and we shall add what we get from the excava- 
tions in various parts, because they have been undertaken on a very scientific 
scale. The museum will be very rich in specimens of the Sasanian and also 
the modern times, because art is yet living in Iran. It is still inspired by the 
traditions of the past. We hope very much that the museum will be a source 
of attraction, and that many people of the West will come and see our works 
of art. 

I must again thank the Society for having been kind enough to invite 
me to come here, and also thank His Excellency for his very kind hospitality, 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman: I am sure you will all wish me to support Sir Atul 
Chatterjee’s vote of thanks both to the lecturer and to the host and hostess of 
this evening. It is by no means the first time that the very charming 
chatelaine of this Dutch stronghold on the Thames has raised its portcullis 
and allowed us to enter across the drawbridge. I am sure we all welcome the 
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opportunity very much, not only because we have always enjoyed the occasions 
which brought us here, but because of the charm and culture of this essentially 
Dutch milieu. As for His Excellency, I am afraid it would be almost 
impertinent if the Vice-Chairman of this Society were to start casting 
bouquets at a Vice-President who takes his task so seriously. As you all 
know, His Excellency has for many years been, not only one of our members, 
but a Vice-President, and a very active one. He comes to our gatherings 
and takes part in supporting our work, not merely when his diplomatic 
responsibilities might seem to dictate it, because some Dutch interest was also 
involved, but on many other occasions as well. We cannot be too grateful 
for the support which His Excellency has given us, because our two countries 
have not only important common interests throughout a large part of Asia, 
but also derive their responsibilities from very similar ideals. It is, therefore, 
most valuable that on both sides of the North Sea we should have oppor- 
tunities of learning what has been worked out on the other. There is for us 
a dual advantage in seeing what the Dutch are doing with regard to some of 
their problems which are also ours. 

They tackle these problems in the systematic manner of which we have 
seen an example today in Dr. Visser s comprehensive way of treating what 
seemed a simple question, namely, his own museum in Amsterdam. But 
there is another thing which makes it valuable for us to know what the Dutch 
are doing. This is that many of their problems, great and important as they 
are, are not quite so vast, are less intricate and sometimes less pressing, than 
those which face the British Empire. The result is that they can attempt to 
find the solutions with a little more breath to spare, and therefore in many 
cases with rather more method. Whilst the Dutch solutions may not always 
be capable of being adopted unaltered, it is very useful to have somebody else 
show us what can be done, if one can do it along ideal lines. Hence our 
gratitude for opportunities such as these, which bring nationals of both 
countries together on common ground and among common interests. (Ap- 
plause.) 

H.E. The Netherlands Minister: The ch&telaine of the stronghold 
on the Thames says that I have to say a few words. I can only say the dis- 
tinguished speakers of to-day have tried to satisfy our thirst for knowledge of 
Asiatic art, now we will try to satisfy your more material thirst by asking you 
to come downstairs into the dining-room. (Laughter and applause.) 



A NEWLY DISCOVERED MONUMENT OF PRIMITIVE 

KHMER ART 

By Robert Dalet 

(Corresponding Member of the ^cole Franjaise d’Extr^me-Orient) 

When studying a map of the Geographical Survey of Indochina, my 
curiosity was aroused by the word “ Ruins” at the point of intersection of 
I3g88 and Ii3g485 (sheet entitled Kompong Chhnang). As no such monu- 
ment had hitherto been described in this region I decided to leave Phnom- 
Penh on Sunday, September 25, 1932, to investigate whether there really 
were ruins at that spot. 

After a drive of three hours by car, I was held up on the road to Snoctrou 
by the floods which at times cover the plains in the vicinity of Tonld Sap. I 
hired a sampan without much difficulty, and after a thirty minutes’ sail landed 
at Kompong Prah — the “ sacred shore.” This spot, which is inhabited by 
fishermen, is a small mound some thirty-odd feet high, probably a remnant of 
the great ancient causeway which seems to have skirted the south-western 
shore of Tonle Sap and the Great Lake. This mound, apparently artificial, 
is crowned by a modern pagoda of no great merit. 

On the northern slope, however, I was much surprised to find two brick 
towers, one of which was still in excellent preservation. These are two firdsdl 
in the primitive Khmer style, which is so interesting because it is more closely 
connected with Hindu art than the style of the classical period, and is practi- 
cally unknown to tourists for the reason that it scarcely occurs in the Angkor 
group, and does not present such imposing masses as is the case with classic 
Khmer art. 

The two sanctuaries face five degrees west of north, a direction which 
must have been governed by local conditions that are not apparent at the 
present day. It does not correspond with the line of the causeway, which runs 
from south-east to north-west. It was, perhaps, governed by some cult con- 
nected with the navigation of the Great Lake. 

The most striking tower, about 33 feet high, is of brick, with bays, or 
false-bays, of sandstone. It is rectangular in shape, about 16 feet by 12 feet, 
the longer sides running north and south. It is open on the north side and 
has (see Fig. i) a doorway and three false doorways. Only the door-jambs, 
the small columns, the lintels and the false door leaves (on the southern, 
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eastern and western sides) are of a fine grey sandstone. The door frames are 
mitred outside (an arrangement rather unusual in this form of art) and squared 
inside. On the front they are bordered by a fillet about 2 inches wide (see 

3)- The false door leaves are made in one piece of sandstone : on either 
side of the stout flange they have long panels. On the east and west these 
panels are ornamented with simple designs of foliage, and on the south with 
large roses inside circles (Fig. 2). Each panel is bordered by a thick fillet. 

The flange has four square projections. That on the southern opening 
shows (from the top downwards— Fig. 2) a bull (Nandi i^) ; a woman, seated, 
holding shoulder-high the ends of a garland which hang down to form her 
seat ; a man, seated, with one hand on the ground and the other breast high ; 
and at the bottom a lion seated on its haunches. Between these projections 
are recessed rectangular panels carved with leaves in volutes. 

The small round columns (Fig. 3) are of rather delicate workmanship. 
The base and the capital arc unequal in size. They both have the bulbous 
vase-shaped form in “ constant-direction,” which is characteristic of this art, and 
rest on a base of lotus, likewise in “ constant-direction,” preceded and followed 
by a pronounced necking, in the middle of which protrudes a ring studded with 
dotted buttons. 

Under the base of the column is a decorated cylindrical ring resting on 
the cubical block, which is ornamented in the middle of the visible faces by an 
antefix of foliage. The capital, which is larger, has above the curved surface, 
already described, another lotus cushion carrying a plain doucine divided by a 
thin annulet. A ring, similar to that at the base, completes the column. 

The shaft proper is stopped at the top and bottom by a cylindrical ring, 
the decoration of which varies not only in the same column but also from one 
column to another, and consists of either palm leaves or entwined foliage. 
Between the rings at each end is one in the middle and two very simple rings 
in between. That in the middle, slightly larger, has a row of pointed studs 
set in foliage ; those in between have triple rows of slanting or horizontal 
leaves. The four plain sections are relieved by a narrow projecting annulet. 
The plant ornamentation is only on the visible surfaces, the other sides of the 
columns (see, in Fig. 2, the column on the right which is partly broken) dis- 
playing merely the general scheme of the mouldings. The columns support a 
lintel decorated in the Intermediate Style II, rather unattractively and in low 
relief. 

A small simple floral motif at the centre interrupts the garland of foliage ; 
the latter is turned up at either end into a volute, the lower curve of which 
rests on some chiselled mouldings with a small antefix in the centre. 

Underneath the garland hang loops of foliage curving towards the centre, 
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and above there is a row of slanting leaves turned outwards. The lintel is 
bordered at the top by a row of beads between fillets. The lintel of the 
northern door (Fig. 4), which has peeled, or been chipped, shows only the 
overhanging ovo/o. Above, an ovolo in high relief is decorated with a series 
of rather flat floral motifs separated by small triangles. This ovolo has above 
it a flat band. The missing sculpture has been replaced by a plaster ornament 
of foliage enclosing a praying figure on a lotus base. This restoration may be 
fairly old, as the foliage has preserved its elegance. 

The decorative scheme of the entrance, which stands out from a slight 
recess, consists of pilasters ornamented with rectangular palm motifs. These 
pilasters are bordered by plain bands and have, on the level of the decorative 
lintel and from bottom to top, the following details : a band in high relief, a 
fragment of a palmette in low relief projecting slightly in plan on the shaft, 
and a flange supporting a detached ovolo decorated with lotus-petals. Above, 
projecting still further from the level of the portion of the pilaster already 
described, there is a half floral motif. The fillets at the border are here 
finished off with an inner row of beads. 

The actual capital of the pilaster is of the .same character as the cornice 
of the prdsdt, and consists of a rather wide flange and ovolo decorated with 
half floral motifs separated by triangles like tho.se on the upper frieze of the 
lintel, but less prominent. The fillet and ovolo are on the level of the upper 
frieze. 

Above these pilasters and the lintel runs an overhanging moulding with 
a series of pointed beads and a double row of bricks (Fig. 5). This row sup- 
ports, or has fastened to it, five antefixes of leaves on a moulded base. The 
terminal antefix tops the capitals of the pilasters. The three others are un- 
even ; that in the middle, which projects, is similar to those over the capitals, 
while those between are raised to a higher level. 

Behind this ornamentation there is a moulded portion, of which the upper 
fillet supports the pediment shaped like an inverted, flattened U. This pedi- 
ment should have been crowned by a prominent antefix probably presenting 
a miniature of a building. There are signs still visible of this having been 
broken off (Fig. i). The antefix has not remained in position on any of the 
sides. The pediment consists of a flat band bordered by rows of beads 
carved with central rings, the outer row projecting, the inner standing back ; a 
plain fillet runs round the top of the pediment. The pediment contains three 
miniatures of buildings in a rather dilapidated condition. These appear to be 
planned in the shape of a cross. On top of a high foundation in the form of a 
pedestal rises a ground-floor chamber, having a porch with pilasters bearing 
a light lintel ; above there is another storey surmounted by a large bulbous 
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crowning piece, the wings of which show, in profile, a crowning motif less pro- 
nounced than that in the middle. 

There are small antefixes at the corners of the building. The body of 
the principal prdsdt is very simply decorated (Figs. 2 and 3). The pilasters 
at the corners are rather larger than those of the bays, and their size is 
increased by a row of dotted buttons inside the fillets of the border. These 
reappear without projecting beyond the first moulding of the base and of the 
cornice (Fig. 2). At the cornice the pilaster is continued beyond the second 
moulding, which is an ovolo with lotus and stamens. 

The pilasters at the sides of the bays are decorated only on the long 
sides — i.e,, on the east and west. The half pilasters of the bays that stand 
back are plain on every side. The spaces between the pilasters are without 
ornament of any kind. 

The base of the edifice, which is buried underground to the level of the 
entrance thresholds, is rather damaged. It consists of (Fig. 2) a series of 
mouldings which, taking them from top to bottom, are as follows ; a plain 
fillet ; a row of short and broad balusters ; a large detailed ovolo ornamented 
with large lotuses between two mouldings, the upper showing large stamens, 
the lower with a string of dotted beads ; a row of square-shaped flowers with 
four petals ; a fillet with dotted beads ; a succession of double rectangles rest- 
ing on the doucine of the invisible foundation wall. 

The corners under the pilasters show a remarkable appliqu^ of a floral 
motif set upon a pedestal. The half pilasters from which the door bays are 
detached have the same floral motif on pedestal on a level with the base of 
the building. 

On the pilasters of the door bays this antefix is altered (Fig. 3 to the left 
and Fig. 6) and shows a divinity (naga King }') seated in a pose like that of a 
royal personage at his ease. The right hand is placed on the right knee, 
which rests on the ground, and the left forearm rests upon the left knee, which 
is bent upwards, the hand hanging down. This figure, which is well posed, is 
surmounted by a seven-he<ided 7 iaga hood. The antefix of the base of the 
pilaster on the south side of the eastern bay can only be roughly traced. 

The cornice is decorated in the same manner as the base, but the arrange- 
ment of the ornaments is different (Figs, i and 2). 

Above the first fillet there are : a row of square rosettes ; a big ovolo 
moulding with lotus between listels, of which the lower one is plain and the 
upper one is decorated with stamens ; a row of balusters ; a second ovolo 
between plain listels and decorated with a row of birds with outspread wings, 
probably sacred geese (Jiamsa). 

Terminating the cornice is a band which, at each corner of the building, 
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bears a large brick with a small monolithic horn forming a slight antehx (see 
Fig. I, right-hand corner). 

The tiers, three in number, are in a good state of preservation. Their 
ornamentation is rather more complicated than that of the body of the building. 
A diminutive terrace in the form of a doucine connects the upper ledge with 
the base of the tier. It is decorated at the corners and in the recesses with 
floral antefixes. 

The little foundation wall has pilasters decorated with square flower 
motifs in every recess and a small antefix at the corners. 

The base, body and cornice all reproduce on a simpler and smaller scale 
the decorations of the ground floor, but with the addition of “ flying pavilions ” 
between the pilasters. These miniature buildings appear to be of the same 
composition as those of the tympanum of the pediments in the main 
buildings. 

The frontages have a pediment shaped like an inverted U fixed against 
the little terrace which supports the upper floor and bears a prominent antefix, 
which likewise is in the form of an inverted U. This antefix serves to cover 
the base of the fore-part of the next tier. 

The two other tiers, somewhat smaller in size, are arranged in the 
same way. The roof, which had to be cleared of the vegetation hiding it, 
unfortunately looks as if it had been restored during a period of decadence. 
But such traces as have been found, particularly on the long side, suggest a 
saddle-roof. 

This theory is supported by the discovery during excavation of a 
large number of terminals in the shape of tall, slightly truncated cylinders 
carrying a half sphere at their thicker end ; and also by two important frag- 
ments found on the terrace of a neighbouring modern building which look 
very much as if they had been the crowning pinnacles on the gables of the 
topmost tier on the narrow sides of the building. 

These interesting fragments (Fig. 8) are about 3 feet high. Their 
present base is a cubical block grooved between a plinth and a chamfer, both 
plain — a form identical with that of pedestals with a groove or a curved die. 
Unfortunately this base is not cut from the same stone as the pinnacles, so it 
may only be the pedestal of a deity which might have been thus used at some 
undefined period. Accordingly this fragment does not throw any sure 
light on the date of these grooved pedestals, which are relatively rare and 
apparently archaic, and seem to have been met with hitherto only in 
Cambodia. 

Into this pedestal is fitted a piece of sandstone of bulbous shape, the 
vase-shaped outline of which recalls the base and capital of small columns. 
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The lower part of the bulge is decorated with a row of simple lotuses. Small 
mouldings decreasing in size complete the pinnacle to the top. 

The interior of the prdsat is a plain rectangular hall without any ceiling 
cornice or corner stones, with a corbelled vault above. 

The second tower, about lo feet to the west of the first and 3 yards 
distant, has remained in the rough state. 

It is a square building of a little over 9 feet with blank doorways of brick. 
It was simple in plan, but only the ground floor and part of the first floor 
remain, the rest having collapsed. The door has only part of its frame left, 
which was square, and over the real lintel the relieving arch, which is trapezoid, 
bears a horizontal block of sandstone. 

The false doorways are of plain brick, as also are the door leaves, 
lintels and pediments. What remains of the upper floor points to four false 
openings. 

Inside, the cella has a cornice of flat stones with holes (to support an 
awning). Later, clearance work revealed a bench at the end of the hall. 

A hurried examination, made under the direction of M. H. Parmentier, 
Chief of the Archaeological Service of the ^t.F.d’E-O., three weeks after the 
discovery of these towers, revealed the steps of the north entrance to the 
principal sanctuary. 

In the ruined tower one could see, just appearing above ground, the 
tops of six stones ending in half-spheres. Further search brought to light a 
considerable number of images and of roof pinnacles. Among these figures, 
all of which are mutilated, the following belong to primitive Khmer art : 

The bust of a woman in schist with damaged breasts, the stumps of four 
arms, and narrow hips. A small bust of Visnu with four arms, likewise in 
schist. Two lingas with a threefold section, showing the egg-shape encircled 
by a thick fillet which is characteristic of this art ; one is well preserved, the 
other is more worn. The other images unearthed probably belong to the first 
period of the classic art. Among the most interesting are : 

A female statue of which the head, arms and feet are missing ; the bust 
has small breasts, and is good. The striped sarong is tied by a waistband 
consisting of a double row of oval-shaped discs which the overhanging upper 
part of the dress covers in front. A long asymmetric flap has a design of 
transverse undulating stripes. 

A male statue, which seems to be the counterpart of the one just described, 
is without arms or legs. The severed head has straight eyebrows, eyelids 
with double outline, and lips deeply undercut. 1 he head-dress is an orna- 
mented tiara surmounted by a high cylindrical bun of hair which widens some- 
what at the top. The striped costume is held in position by a girdle 
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ornamented with pendants and ending in flaps in the shape of double 
hooks. 

I'wo dvdrapalas with heads, arms and legs missing (Fig. 7). Their only 
garment consists of a loin-cloth with a flap of curled ribbons on the left thigh. 
The belts are simple and decorated with half moons facing each other. The 
busts are of fine workmanship. On one, at the level of the belt, is a portion 
broken off, this being the position of the two hands folded on the stomach. 
The two hands of the second dvnrapala still hold a long mace which ends in a 
trident at the level of the sternum. 

In the modern pagoda there was found an interesting female statue, per- 
haps Uma (Fig. 9). The head is severed from the body, and the arms and 
legs are missing. The clothing consists of a striped sarong with a long flap 
held in place by a decorated belt. The upper part of the dress is turned over 
in front. The bust has lost its breasts. The face, which has a sweet ex- 
pression, shows thin lips and a slightly aquiline nose. The eyes are open, and 
the eyebrows but slightly curved. The high head-dress of hair consists in 
front of a small bun, surmounted by a crescent and surrounded by locks 
arranged in loops. The ears, with distended lobes, have broken ear-rings 
which appears to have been round. The height of this statue is 40 centi- 
metres (about 16 inches). 

In the main tower are two very interesting finds : a stone for grating 
sandalwood, the first specimen of the kind found in Cambodia ; though we 
have since catalogued several others. This piece consists of a circular tablet, 
showing in section an inverted, slightly truncated cone. It rests on a pedestal 
of four cylinders side by side, which widen out towards the base. 

The second object, the most remarkable of all those discovered at this 
spot, made up of two blocks fitted together, is probably a Sivapada with the 
footprints of 6iva hollowed out on the upper portion of the second block. 
The lower stone is cylindrical and has three rows of sculpture on its face, and 
stairways on the axes (Fig. 1 1 ). The plinth is plain, and above it runs a row 
of lions shown in profile and facing each other in groups of three. They are 
separated by pilasters with floral patterns, the one in the middle being the 
most noticeable. The second row, which is separated from the first by a 
flowered border, is similarly decorated. Above, resting on a narrow fillet, are 
six human figures facing to the front seated in Indian fashion, in the attitude 
of prayer, under trefoil arches fringed with small leaves. Floral motifs fill the 
spaces between the niches. The stairways of three flights between side sup- 
ports have the risers decorated with lotuses. 

On either side of the stairs are carved small figures seated with the ease 
and dignity suggestive of a royal personage. Each is between two stylized 
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palm-trees. The upper portion of the stone has a slightly raised edge. In the 
hollow part near the edge thirty-two small square holes have been cut, and in 
the centre a larger one. These socket-like holes appear to have been intended 
to hold the sacred “ deposit,” consisting of pieces of the precious metals. 

The second block, which fits into the hollow in the first block just 
described, has three recessing tiers, and stairways at the axes (Fig. lo). 

The plinth, the surface of which is slightly undulated, is decorated with 
lotuses on their stamens. E^ach quarter bears three squatting figures in the 
attitude of prayer on a lotus pedestal. They all turn in the same direction and 
are separated by palms. At each end of the row of figures is a lion, with its 
back against the side support of the staircase at the ends of these groups. The 
three tiers recessing upon each other are similar. The staircases have their 
risers decorated with lotuses, and the landings show a slightly undulating step. 
They are enclosed between stamped plinth blocks similar to those on the 
lower stone. 

The top has on its face, which is slightly recessed, a fillet ornamented 
with small lotuses (?), and in the centre are delicately carved the two feet of 
the deity, the size of human feet. 

This religious symbol, which is infinitely rarer than the feet of the 
Buddha, is probably of primitive Khmer art. A similar idol was discovered in 
1912 at That Ba Chong in the province of Stungtrang by MM. Finot and 
Parmentier. That fragment, which was not decorated, bore an inscription 
which appears to be of a recent dale (^Bulletin de la Commission Arch^ologique 
de P Indochine, 1912, p. 184, Plate I.). 

Another representation of footprints similar to that of That Ba Chong 
exists, it appears, at Prasat Srei Krup L<^ak (Aymonier, Le Camhodge, vol. i., 
p. 287), and bears a large mystic sign {om^). That monument is probably 
the Prah Theat Trapeang Cherei No. 121 of the descriptive inventory of 
Cambodian Monuments by L. de Lajonquiere. 

The only inscription discovered in the Praskt Kompong Prah consists 
of two signs incised in the upper hollow of a pedestal placed against the 
eastern wall of the subsidiary tower. 

The principal tower is still used for the Buddhist service, and, apart 
from the restoration of the decorative northern lintel, the sinking of the bases 
of the towers, and the unfortunate repair of the roof (which, however, may have 
prevented still further deterioration through the action of the weather), has 
not suffered very much from its proximity to the Buddhist monastery. 

The sanctuary is in form like that of the Prkskt Phum, Prasiit No. 153 of 
the inventory of L. de Lajonquiere, and has in addition false bays, but the 
pediments are much smaller in size {L'Art Khmh primitif, by H. Parmentier, 
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vol. iL, Plates XXIX. and LXXX.). The crowning pinnacles are identical 
with that lying on the lintel of the Prkskt Ampil Rolom (Fig. 53 of vol. i., 
L’Art Khmer primiiif). 

The new elements we find are : 

I. The crowning pinnacles, which are the first of their kind found un- 
broken. 

II. The appliqu^ work on the base of the pilasters of the doorways re- 
presenting a naga (?) king. 

III. The stone for grating sandalwood. 

IV. The ^ivapada, which appears to be the only idol of this kind yet 
found in primitive Khmer art. 

This monument introduces a new conception of saddle-roof decoration 
with a bulbous pinnacle at the top of the arch in the shape of an inverted U 
on the narrow sides, and a row of crowning pinnacles in the spaces between 
the joists of the gable. 

This finish gives a somewhat more airy general effect than that shown in 
the restoration depicted on Plate LXXIII. of L' Art Khm^r primitif, 
vol. ii., Prasat Prah Srei A. 

As has been stated at the beginning, these towers were built on an old 
embankment running along the south-eastern side of the Tonl6 Sap and the 
Great Lake, traces of which were found by us at several points in that district. 

That embankment (possibly commencing in the vicinity of Lov6k- 
Oudong) was probably built to connect the southern with the western provinces 
(Battambang). Kompong Prah should, therefore, have been a stage of some 
importance on this highway, which served the Khmers in the same way as the 
present one from Phnom-Penh to Battambang serves to connect the south 
and west of Cambodia. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCES IN CHINESE SCULPTURE* 

By James H. Lindsay, i.c.s. (retd.) 

Ten years ago Professor Pelliot gave a lecture to the Society on “Indian 
Influences in the Early Chinese Art in Tun-huang,'' in which he explained how 
Buddhist art in China had been influenced, in the first instance, by the art of 
Gandhara, and how later, during the T‘ang dynasty, other influences had come 
straight from India proper. In the discussion that followed Sir Louis Dane 
showed from his personal experience how great had been the influence of 
Greece on the art of Gandhara.Jf Today 1 shall endeavour to trace these 
influences from both Gandhara and India to China, giving examples of 
sculpture to illustrate how the art of Greece, after uniting with that of India, 
has influenced Buddhist sculpture in China for hundreds of years. 

The first move came from the West at the time of the campaign of 
Alexander the Great, who in 329 a.c. reached the eastern limits of his 
conquests and planted colonies along the bank of the laxartes (Sir Darya). 
Greek culture flourished in these colonies even after they were cut oflf from 
European Greece at the break-up of the Macedonian Empire. The traditions 
of the Bactrian Greeks penetrated as far as north-west India. Gandhara, 
situated at the north-west corner of India, merits special attention as the 
meeting-place of Greek and Indian cultures. Commanding the entrance to 
India from the north-west, it was overrun by conquering nations six times 
during the three and a half centuries preceding the Christian era. At the 
start of this period it formed part of the great Persian Empire till this was 
conquered by Alexander the Greeit. The Greeks in turn were suppressed by 
the Indian Mauryan dynasty, of which Asoka is the best-known ruler. Later 
the Bactrian Greeks reconquered the country, but they in the first century b.c. 
were driven out by a combination of Scythians and Parthians. Last of all 
came the Kushans, whose rule spread from Delhi in India across the Pamirs 
to the Taklamakan desert and the borders ^of China. With these conquests 
three different artistic cultures were associated — Persian, Greek and Indian. 
Each left its influence on the land and its people, but India’s contribution 
was the greatest because its artistic culture was reinforced by the Buddhist 
religion. 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on January 16, 1936. H.E. the Chinese 
Ambassador presided. 

t Indian Art and Letters, vol. ii., pp. 20-34. 
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The mixture of cultures can be seen in the photograph of a panel found 
at Muhammed Nari, near Peshawar (Fig. i). The group at the base of the 
panel and several of the pillars are typically Greek. One of the pillars, 
however, is a Persepolitan column showing the Persian influence. The figure 
of Buddha in the usual seated attitude of an Indian ascetic is completely 
Indian. Not only the pose, but the rounded limbs, which in our eyes give a 
somewhat effeminate appearance, are in accordance with Indian tradition and 
taste. It does not seem that the sculptor had ever seen a lotus, for Buddha 
looks most uncomfortable, as if sitting on a thistle. The arches are worthy of 
attention, as the horseshoe arch came from the centre of India, and it, as well 
as the triangular arch, made their way to China. 

Although Buddha died czVra 483 b.c., the Buddhist religion remained as 
nothing but a small sect till its adoption more than two hundred years later by 
Asoka, the great king of the Mauryan dynasty, whose organizing genius 
spread the religion all over India and also into neighbouring countries. It 
was accepted by the people of Gandhara by the second century b.c., if not 
earlier, and the numerous Buddhist remains found in this country to the 
exclusion of anything of the Hindu Brahman religion testify to an intense 
Buddhist fervour. It was from this place that Buddhism spread across Asia, 
overcoming the greatest obstacles on its way to China. 

The obstacles were certainly immense. In the first place the high range 
of the Hindu Kush had to be surmounted, and then the Pamirs, that great 
watershed dividing the East from the West. The passes in these mountains 
are above snow-level, or about 1 6,(X)0 feet in height. When the mountains 
were left behind, to the east there stretched the Taklamakan desert, flanked 
on the north by the T‘ien Shan mountains and on the south by the K‘un-lun 
mountains, both precipitous and snowclad. It is a country witnout rain, where 
caravans go from oasis to oasis along the foot of the mountains on either side. 
Not till after a journey of 900 miles is the Nan Shan range reached and the 
first signs of a moist air current from the Pacific can be felt. Although the 
obstacles to this route had defeated all Western nations, the Chinese over- 
came them and made contact with the West. In the time of the first Han 
dynasty at the end of the second century b.c. Chinese generals had gradu- 
ally extended the empire to cover the fringes of the desert, occupying Kash- 
gar and even crossing the Pamirs to the laxartes, the site of the colonies of 
Alexander the Great. We are accustomed to think of the Chinese shutting 
themselves up in their country, trying to avoid contact with an outside world, 
but this is a modern idea. In olden times they showed great powers of 
sanely organized adventure. By this route came the silk of China to 
Alexandria and Rome, while in return the Chinese obtained the much prized 
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horses of the West. Communications between East and West were thus 
opened by the Chinese by the end of the second century b.c. But the 
Chinese were not interested in art itself, and the journey of artistic ideas from 
the west to the east would have been long- delayed had there not been the 
vehicles of Buddhism to transport it. The drivers of the vehicles were the 
Kushans. 

As noted above, the Kushans were the last power to occupy Gandhara at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and their great king, Kanishka, considered 
himself another Asoka in his zeal for the spread of Buddhism. They sprang 
from a nomadic tribe formerly settled in Kansu in West China, which, after 
many years of fighting with the Tartars, migrated to the West, and ultimately 
occupied the basin of the Oxus, the old home of the Bactrian Greeks. There 
they were left in peace, and turned from wandering nomads into a settled 
agricultural people. They gradually extended their rule, till by the first 
century of the Christian era it reached from the middle of India on the south 
to Yarkand and the desert region to the east. The bridge between India and 
China was thus formed. Having little art of their own, the Kushans adopted 
the art of Gandhara, that mixture of Greek, Indian and Persian arts. They 
early became, like so many other nomadic races, enthusiastic converts to 
Buddhism. Sir Aurel Stein has excavated the sites of their settlements along 
the base of the K‘un-lun mountains to the borders of China, finding docu- 
ments in their Kharoshthi script as well as in Sanskrit. Le Coq has similarly 
traced them along the base of the T‘ien Shan. They give in their books many 
illustrations of the Graeco-Buddhist art found in these places, which date from 
the first three centuries a,d. Examples of this art are well known, as it has 
been fully described by I'oucher in IJ Art Grico-Bouddkique du Gandhara, 
As the name implies, it was a fusion of Greek and Indian art. 

The date of the arrival of Buddhism in China is not known, for the arrival 
of a new religion was not the sort of thing that found an entry in the old 
Chinese annals. In the K‘ang-hsi encyclopedia, published about the end of 
the seventeenth century, are various traditions connected with the event. The 
earliest is that during the reign of the first Ch‘in limperor, about 220 b.c.. She 
Li-fang and other monks arrived in China. The Emperor put these strange 
beings in prison, but during the night a golden man forced open the doors and 
allowed them to escape. Although there is just a possibility that some heroic 
missionaries of the Asokan age reached China, no corroboration of this story 
has yet been found. The usual story, and one that is found in most history 
books, is placed about 280 years later, in a.d. 68. The limperor Ming had a 
dream about a golden man sixteen feet high, who came to the palace flying 
through the air. When the dream was revealed to the Council the next morn- 
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ing, a member said that there had been in India a wise man named Buddha, 
and that the golden man was he. The Emperor then sent an embassy to 
India, which brought back Buddhist scriptures and a standing figure of 
Buddha. This story is a legend of the second century a.d., but we do know 
that the introduction of Buddhism had occurred before the year a.d. 68. From 
a casual reference in an old historical text, we know that a Chinese prince was 
pardoned in a.d. 65 because of his piety in performing Buddhist worship. 
This occurred in the State of Ch'u. which lay about halfway between modern 
Shanghai and Peking, and shows that by the middle of the first century a.d. 
Buddhism had become an established religion in East China.* Probably it 
began to reach China about the beginning of the Christian era through the 
efforts of Kushan missionaries, and there is some documentary evidence in 
support of this. 

As has already been noticed, Sir Aurel Stein found that the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara spread eastwards to the confines of China ; but 
unfortunately there is no trace of Buddhist art in China before the end of the 
fourth century a.d. These traces consist of a few bronze statues of no great 
significance. Buddhist art in China begins a century later during the reign in 
North China of the Northern Wei dynasty, a nomad race who conquered 
North China and later became enthusiastic converts to Buddhism. There 
may have been, and probably were, sculptures before this time, but nothing 
of this has been found. Probably they were destroyed in the many icono- 
clastic persecutions of Buddhism that took place. The figures that remained 
are those carved out of the solid rock in the cave shrines at YOn-kang, Lung- 
m6n, T‘ien-lung Shan, and other places. The idea of the cave shrine appears 
to have an Indian origin. 

The earliest cave shrines of which we have knowledge are those in 
Egypt, from whence they spread to Persia, and then to India in the time of 
Asoka. Many such temples were constructed in India, the best known, 
though not the earliest, being those at Ajanta, where the side of a hill was 
attacked and excavations made with regular doorways cut out of the solid 
rock. These caves are lovingly preserved by the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
his archaeological department. The entrance to a much earlier .shrine at 
Bhaja, near Poona (Fig. 2), shows that the rock was carved to resemble 
exactly wooden posts and beams. The idea was to make the entrance as 
similar as possible to that of the ordinary temple made from wood, as all early 
temples were. Inside was a chamber vaulted like a cathedral, with perhaps 
an avenue of pillars, while in the middle would be a large ornamented stupa, 
the whole hewn out of one solid rock. Similar caves were excavated along 
* Yetts, The Eumorfopoulos Collection^ vol. iii., p. i. 
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the borders of the Taklamakan desert, and we find the first in China at Tun- 
huang, the place where the caravans from China started their journey across 
the desert. 

There is an account, translated by Chavannes, of the starting of these 
cave shrines at Tun-huang, on a stele erected in a.d. 698, on which it is 
recorded that in a.d, 366 Lo-tsun, with a pure and tranquil heart, marched 
with pilgrim’s staff across the plains and through forests to this hill. There 
he saw a vision of a thousand Buddhas, and started to make a cave shrine. 
After him came one Fa-liang, coming from the East, and made a second cave.* 
From this record we learn the date of the first cave shrines at Tun-huang, 
and that in all probability the work was started by a pilgrim from the West, 
who would be well acquainted with such shrines along the borders of the 
desert, if not in India. Nothing remains of these early caves, but Tun-huang 
bcaime a great Buddhist centre, and the numerous caves that still exist have 
yielded up vast stores of manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, and other lan- 
guages, rock sculptures, and wall paintings, all marvellously preserved in that 
dry climate. Professor Pelliot has already told the India Society that the 
foreign influences at work in the early period of the work of Tun-huang were 
those of Gandhara. 

As has been mentioned above, Buddhist art in China begins with the 
Northern Wei dynasty, which belonged to a Tartar tribe from Eastern 
Mongolia and reigned in North China from the end of the fourth century to 
the middle of the sixth. They extended their rule as far west as Tun-huang 
in A.D. 439, when the Annalist records that 30,000 families were removed from 
Tun-huang to the Wei capital at P*ing-ch‘eiig in North China, about 160 miles 
west of Peking, a distance of about 1,000 miles. At this time the ruler was 
an enemy of Buddhism, and the eight years ending a.d. 452 saw one of the 
greatest persecutions of Buddhism in China, when temples, images and 
sculptures were destroyed all over the country. His successor was a fervent 
Buddhist who led a revival. At this revival it is highly probable that many 
of the families who had come from Tun-huang were eager to make cave 
shrines similar to those at their old home, while they might well reflect that at 
the time of persecution isolated images in a wooden temple were much easier 
to destroy than those hewn out of the solid rock. A site was found at Yun- 
kang, ten miles west of the capital, and work was soon started. Writers tell 
us that the shrines were made firstly to spread the power of the Buddhist 
religion, secondly to make atonement for the persecution of the Buddhist 

* Chavannes, “ Dix Inscriptions Chinoises de VAsie Centrale d’aprbs les Estampages de 
M. Ch.-E. Bonin.” Extract from Mkmoires presenth par tiivers savants d I' Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, vol. xi., second part, pp. 250-252. 
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religion, and thirdly to obtain benefits for the ancestors of the royal family — all 
religious ideas. It is also possible that they were stimulated by the reports 
of Fa-hsien, the first Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to India, who returned with 
Buddhist scriptures and images in a.d. 414, We are also told in some old 
records that some foreign monks arrived at the Wei capital in a.d. 455 with 
three Buddha images which were much admired. They also may have had some- 
thing to do with the work of the caves. As in India, the caves had a central 
square pillar highly ornamented. Some of the figures carved were of enormous 
size, 30 to 40 feet in height, while the surrounding walls and ceilings were 
richly decorated. The entrance to the cave was often carved to resemble 
the entrance to an ordinary house, as is shown in the illustration of the 
entrance to a cave at south Hsiang-t‘ang Shan, near An-yang, constructed 
just after the Wei dynasty.* The imitation wooden beams hewn out of the 
solid rock recall similar work in India. On either side of the door are the 
doorkeepers or dvarapalas set to guard the shrine. These doorkeepers also 
can be traced back to an Indian origin, for they are representatives of a 
religion older than Buddhism or even Hinduism, the old Animist religion still 
existing among certain aboriginal tribes in India. Spirits inhabiting trees, 
rivers or hills were enrolled under the standard of Buddha generally in a 
menial capacity. They were often portrayed in old Indian sculptures as 
attendants on Buddha or as guardians at the doors of the temples, and given 
fierce or even comic faces. The Chinese adopted the idea but showed the 
demon-like quality of the guardians in their own way. 

Inside the caves at Ytin-kang the niches for the large Buddha images 
were surrounded with figures of Buddhist saints and flying devatas, such as 
are met with in Indian Buddhist sculpture. In one cave are scenes from the 
life of Buddha, one of which has always captivated the imagination, his 
renunciation of home and a life of ease, to go out into the world to seek 
enlightenment. t The gods are seen holding up the hooves of his horse 
so as to muffle their tread. This should be compared with the portrayal 
of the same scene at Amaravati probably in the latter half of the second 
century a.d., the original of which can be seen on the staircase of the British 
Museum (Fig. 3). If all the unnecessary figures with which Indian art used 
to crowd its pictures are eliminated, the pictures are essentially similar. 1 1 
looks as if somebody who had seen the Indian carving had had something to 
do with the designing of that at Yiin-kang. This is not an impossible con- 

* Tokiwa Daijo and Sekino Tadashi, Shina hukkyo shiseki (Buddhist Monuments in China), 
vol. iii., pi. 103. 

t Shinkai Taketaro and Nakagawa Tadayori. Unko Sekikutsu (Rock Carvings from the 
Yiin-kang Caves), pi. 69. 
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jecture, as Amaravati, lying on the Kistna, about 250 miles north of Madras, 
was a port of embarkation on the voyage to Ceylon, Sumatra and China.* 

The rich decoration of the ceiling and walls in Cave IX. at Yun-kangt 
consists of devatds dancing round a lotus in a manner reminiscent again 
of Amaravati, while the carving of the lotus and the curious dwarf-like 
supporting figures take us back to the old sculptures of the second century b.c. 
at Bharhut in Central India. The splendid elephant on which is riding a 
godlike being calls to mind the early Buddhist carving (Fig. 4) at the entrance 
to the cave shrine at Bhaja, which belongs to the first or second century b.c. 
India is again presented to us In Cave VII., where we find the god Siva with 
four arms and three heads. The presence of a Hindu god in Buddhist 
carvings is explained by the fact that the earliest Buddhist stories describe 
Hindu gods acting as attendants on Buddha. Indra and Brahma were the 
first to receive into their hands the infant Buddha at his birth. They were 
said to be in attendance on him on many other occasions. It was a small step 
to transform a personal attendant into a Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva, 

Many other Indian motives are to be found during this period such as 
the kiriimukha mask, the palmette design common at Bharhut and Sanchi, 
guardian figures armed with the trident of Siva, the haloes of the Buddha 
or his saints covered with flames like the haloes of the Gupta period 
in India, the arches from Gandhara both triangular and horseshoe. Above 
all is found again and again the traditional figure of Buddha, seated 
as an Indian ascetic, clothed in the Grecian mantl(!. The walls of the caves 
were crowded with images and inscriptions, many of the latter surviving on 
the hard rock of Lung-men. Such inscriptions indicate the spirit that inspired 
the making of the images. “ Ma Fu-t‘o, a disciple of Buddha, and Dame Liu, 
his wife, wishing that they may enjoy tranquillity, respectfully made this niche 
containing a figure of Amitabha,’' “Cho Hsiang-cheng, a disciple of Buddha, 
having recently recovered from a malady in his foot, reverently made these 
two images, one of the Saint Kuan-yin, Saviour from Affliction, and the other 
of the Saint Ti-tsang. He dedicates these with his whole heart for the benefit 
of his forbears, male and female, to the seventh generation.” J 

So far examples have been taken from the period of the Northern Wei 
dynasty in which the sculptural work has been of a somewhat primitive type 
with Indian influences coming mainly from Gandhara. These may be com- 
pared with examples of the mature period of Chinese sculpture during the 
T‘ang dynasty, which lasted from the beginning of the seventh till the end of 

* Foucher, I' Art Greco-Bouddhigue du Gandhdra, p. 650. 
f Shinkai Taketaro and Nakagawa Tadeyori, loc. at., pi. 102. 
t Yens, loc. cit., p. 21. 
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the ninth century. This was the most glorious epoch in the history of China, 
when her rule and influehce extended in every direction, and all the peoples 
of the world came to her court at Ch’ang-an. During this period hundreds of 
pilgrims went to 1 ndia, and intercourse between the two countries was frequent, 
not only by the north-west corner of India, but also through Tibet and Nepal, 
and probably most of all by the sea route by Canton, Sumatra, and Ceylon. 
Special monasteries were built in India for Chinese pilgrims, while Indian 
merchants were to be found in Ch’ang-an. Pilgrims brought back with them 
not only copies of the Buddhist scriptures, but also images. These images 
came not from the Grajco-Buddhist School of Gandhara, but from the heart 
of the country. In them the drapery is almost entirely subordinated to the 
figure underneath, which is rounded and fully modelled, giving it the effeminate 
look of the statues of the Gupta period in India. This effeminacy is at times 
accentuated by a thin waist and lateral tilts to the trunk. The new influence 
is no longer Graeco- Buddhist, but almost entirely Indian. This influence is so 
conspicuous in the work of this period at T‘ien-lung Shan that it has been 
suggested that there must have been a group of Indian craftsmen at work on 
these cave shrines. The number of examples of this type is very great, and 
several may be seen in the Chinese Exhibition. The finest example is 
undoubtedly the figure of the headless Bodhisattva (Fig. 5), belonging to 
Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller, jun., standing in the middle of the room in the exhi- 
bition devoted to Buddhist sculpture. This figure has been said to combine 
the flowing draperies of Greece, the rounded limbs of India and the vitality of 
China. The statue, however, seems entirely Indian, and may be compared 
with the torso in red sandstone in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 6), 
which comes from Sanchi, and belongs to the fourth or fifth century, at least 
two hundred years earlier than the figure from T‘ien-lung Shan. The simi- 
larity between the two figures is very striking. 

So far I have been dealing with examples of Chinese sculpture obviously 
copied from Indian models or inspired by men who had seen such models. 
There are, of course, many cases even in Buddhist sculpture where the work 
is entirely Chinese and owes nothing to India except the subject portrayed in 
the work. As in other arts, so in sculpture, the Chinese have taken ideas 
from other countries and adapted them with wonderful results to their own 
culture. This may be illustrated by the treatment of the great conflict 
between Buddha as he sat under the Bodhi tree and Mara determined to 
-prevent Buddha from obtaining enlightenment. If we look at the representa- 
tion of this scene from the walls of a cave at Ajanta, a copy of which is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 7), we see Buddha surrounded by tempting 
maidens and various threatening men and monsters, but none of them looking 
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:as if. they were really any danger to the large figure of Buddha sitting calmly 
in their midst. This may be contrasted with a representation of , the sami^ 
scene from a panel at the foot of a pagoda at Sh6 Shan not far from Nanking,* 
where, apart from the figure of Buddha, all the occupants of the stage are 
entirely Chinese. The Buddha sits quietly in the pose of contemplation 
while the attacking forces are grouped around him with great artistic skill. 
There is a vitality, reality and unity of design in the Chinese picture that is 
lacking in the Indian one. The Chinese had made the story their own while 
retaining the accepted figure of Buddha, just as European artists kept the 
figure of Christ in His Eastern robes while all the others in the picture might 
be European. 

In this brief review I have tried to show what interesting parallels and 
fascinating contrasts exist between Indian and Chinese Buddhist sculpture. 
Study on these lines is at the initial stage, and 1 am sure there is a fruitful 
field for research open to those interested in the subject. 

* Tokiwa Daijo and Sckino Tadashi, /ar. cU., vol. iv., pi. 9. 
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SOCIETY’S VISIT TO THE INDIA MUSEUM IN LONDON 

By John de La Valette 

In recent times the conviction has spread among those responsible for the 
administration of our great London museums that their task has two distinct, 
but equally important, aspects. On the one hand there is the duty, long 
recognized, of making the magnificent collections under their care serve the 
austere purposes of their own highly expert staffs in their never completed 
researches, and of placing the material helpfully at the disposal of scholars and 
qualified students from without. On the other side there has grown up the 
determination to interest the general public, especially the rising generation, 
in the broad aspects of human activity and endeavour which the museum 
specimens, rightly interpreted, illustrate. This latter service is becoming 
increasingly recognized as not the least valuable to be expected of our 
museums. It demands of their leaders and staffs, in addition to knowledge and 
understanding of the collections from a scientific angle, a generous appreciation 
of their place in human endeavour generally. Especially is this the case 
where the collections illustrate human conceptions and activities remote from 
those with which the average visitor is familiar through his own experience or 
his national traditions. 

Formerly it could not be said that the India Museum, which is a branch 
of the Victoria and Albert, showed signs of adequate appreciation of this need 
for the intelligent popularization of its treasures which the parent institution 
has long and successfully put into practice on its own side. The present 
Director, Mr, K. de B. Codrington, is fully imbued with the influence of the 
new spirit. 

One of the striking impressions which members of the India Society formed 
last July when, by courtesy of the Director, they //ere privileged to visit, under 
his guidance, the collections that were then still in course of rearrangement, 
was the fact that by grouping the various classes of exhibits in chronological 
periods in proximity to each other, there inevitably grew up in the visitor’s 
mind a coherent picture of the kind of people that lived in the country and 
century concerned. It is only when one begins to visualize the arts and crafts 
and the religious monuments of the past, or of distant places and peoples, as the 
activities of human beings fundamentally akin to ourselves, and differing only 
in detail, that any genuine interest for them can be roused among those not 
expert in the subject to which the exhibits relate. 
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Such a treatment of our public collections relating to India is bound to 
stimulate a better understanding between Britain and India. The laudable 
efforts of the present Director of the India Museum to this end should receive 
in full measure the official support they merit and need. For it is unquestion- 
able that the accommodation now allocated to the Museum is inadequate to 
display its valuable material effectively in accordance with the principles I have 
outlined. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the rumoured prospect of provid- 
ing this Museum with more suitable premises may soon be an accomplished 
fact. There could be no more opportune time to render outstanding service 
to the Empire, by contributing towards a more generous understanding and 
a richer appreciation of India by the remainder of the Empire, than the 
coronation which will draw visitors to London from all parts of the world. 

All who are concerned not merely with Indian art, but with India as a 
great and noble part of the Empire, must hope that Mr. Codrington may have 
been enabled by then to dis[)lay his fine collections with such effect that they 
will not only draw numbers of London’s coronation guests, but send them 
home with a vivid impression of the magnificent heritage of culture and 
civilization which India has contributed to the British Empire. 


“MATTER, MYTH AND SPIRIT” 

In the review of Mrs. Dorothea Chaplins book with the above title, which 
appeared in the last issue of Indian Akt and Lktteks (page 59), the 
publisher’s name should have been given as Messrs. Rider and Co. (second 
edition), the first edition having been out of print. 
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pOqiWtY OF FRIENE^ OF ASIATlQ ART (HOLLAND). 

EXHIBITION OF ASIATIC ART IN THE "STEDELIJK 
MUSEUM," AMSTERDAM. 

July 5 to. October 4, 1936. 

'TH8 Society of Friends of Asiatic Art has not only founded its Museum, but 
XrOm the beginning of its activity in 1918 it has always been zealous for the 
.^t^hment of the private collections of Asiatic art. In this way interest 
in the art of India and East Asia has grown rapidly in Holland. At the 
saihe time the collections increased to such an extent that it has been possible 
to o^anize an exhibition of great importance. Only in order to fill up a few 
gaps* was it found necessary to enlist the aid of museums. The illustrated 
eatalt^ue contains 556 items. Of course, it was not possible for this exhibi- 
tion to give a complete survey of the extensive domains of Asiatic art. 
Notwithstanding the development of private collections, Holland cannot 
compare with countries like England, France and Germany, but along with 
Sweden she takes an important place, not only in regard to the art of the 
Dutch Indies, but also of British India and of Eastern Asia. The quality of 
many objects collected in recent years is on a level with the collections of those 
three great countries. 

In selecting the objects for exhibition, the Committee has taken into 
account the exhibits in the Museum ; no object was chosen the category of 
which was already represented in the Museum. Special attention was paid 
to the aesthetic qualities of the exhibits. 

For this particular exhibition the Municipal Council of Amsterdam gave 
the Use of seven rooms in the “ Stedelijk Museum ” which communicate with 
those of the Museum of Asiatic Art. 

The exhibition was opened at the same time as the remarkable summer 
exhibition entitled "Two Centuries of English Art.” H.R.H. The Duke 
of Kent, after his inaugural address at the latter, paid a visit to the summer 
exhibition of the " Friends of Asiatic Art.” 



Th. B. van L. 
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